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so  YANA.— S  UJ  XA . 
Novella  dall'  Eti'uria  porto. — Filicaja. 

La  geiite  clie  per  li  sepolcri  giace 

Potrehbesi  veder  '! — giii  son  levati 

Tutti  i  cuperclij,  e  nessun  guardia  face. — Dante. 

We  are  apt  to  regard  Italy  as  a  country  so  tlioroughly  beaten 
by  travellers  that  little  new  can  be  said  about  it;  still  less  do  we 
imagine  that  relics  of  the  olden  time  can  exist  in  the  open  air, 
and  remain  unknown  to  the  world.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that  vast 
districts  of  the  Peninsula,  especially  in  the  Tuscan,  Roman,  and 
Neapolitan  States,  are  to  the  archa3ologist  a  terra  incognita. 
Every  monument  on  the  high-roads  is  familiar,  even  to  the  fire- 
side traveller;  but  how  little  is  known  of  the  by-ways  !  Of  the 
swarms  of  foreigners  who  yearly  traverse  the  country  between 
Florence  and  Pome,  not  one  in  a  hundred  leaves  the  beaten 
tracks  to  visit  objects  of  antiquity;  still  fewer  make  a  journey  into 
the  intervening  districts  expressly  for  such  a  purpose.  How 
many  leave  the  train  to  explore  the  antiquities  of  Cortona,  Chiusi, 
or  Orvieto  ?  or  if  a  few  run  from  Pome  to  Corneto  to  visit  the 
painted  tombs,  not  a  tithe  of  that  small  number  continue  their 
route  to  Yulci,  Toscanella,  or  Cosa.  That  wide  region,  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  former  Tuscan  and  Eoman  States,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  the  last  two  chapters,  is  so  rarel}^  trodden  by 
the  foot  of  a  traveller,  even  of  an  antiquar}',  that  it  can  be  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  relics  of  ancient  art  should  exist  there, 
and  be  utterly  unknown  to  the  world — gazed  at  with  stupid 
astonishment  by  the  peasantry,  or  else  more  stupidly  unheeded. 
In   a  country  almost  depopulated  by  malaria,  inhabited  only  by 
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shej^herds  and  husbandmen,  :ind  never  traversed  by  tlie  educated 
and  intelligent,  the  most  striking  monuments  may  remain  for 
ages  unnoticed.  So  it  was  with  tlie  magnificent  temples  of 
Pciestum.  Though  they  had  reared  their  mighty  columns  to  the 
sunbeams  for  some  three  and  twenty  centuries,  isolated  in  an 
open  plain  where  they  were  visible  for  many  a  league,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  sea-shore,  where  they  must  have  served  for  ages  as  a 
landmark  to  the  mariner  ;  yet  their  very  existence  had  been  for- 
gotten, till  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  Neapolitan  painter 
discovered  them  afresh,  rescuing  them  from  an  oblivion  of  fifteen 
hundred  years. ^  So  in  Etruria,  the  interesting  cemeteries  of 
Xorcliia  and  Castel  d'Asso  were  brought  to  light  not  seventy  ^^ears 
ago  by  some  sportsmen  of  Viterbo.  I  am  now  about  to  describe 
some  other  remarkable  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  which  owe 
their  rediscover}-  to  the  intelligent  enterprise  of  an  Englishman. 

In  the  spring  of  1843,  Mr.  Ainsley,  my  former  fellow-traveller 
in  Etruria,  in  the  course  of  a  third  tour  through  this  interesting 
land,  penetrated  to  Pitigliano,  and  thence  made  an  excursion  to 
Sovana.  Being  aware  that  that  place  was  known  onh'  as  the  site 
of  the  Pioman  Suana,  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  relics  of 
Etruscan  times  ;  yet,  having  established  such  an  antiquity  for 
Pitigliano,  he  shrewdly  suspected  the  same  for  the  neighbouring 
site.  Here  he  inquired  for  antiquities.  Antiquities  ! — Nobody 
at  Sovana  had  ever  heard  of  such  "  roha."  From  the  provost  to 
the  hind,  all  were  alike  ignorant.  ])ut  liis  curiosity  was  excited 
by  some  coluiiihnria  and  rock-hewn  tombs  of  familiar  character, 
and  he  proceeded  to  explore  the  surrounding  ravines. 

His  suspicions  were  soon  confirmed.  Here  were  tond)s  witli 
rock-hewn  facades  as  at  Norchia  and  Castel  d'Asso, — and,  follow- 
ing the  range  of  cliffs,  he  came  to  a  monument  in  the  form  of  a 
temple,  in  a  stjle  both  unique  and  beautiful.  His  surprise  and 
delight  at  this  discover}'  explained  to  the  villagers  who  accom- 
panied him  the  nature  of  the  objects  he  was  seeking.  They  were 
no  less  astonished  to  find  a  stranger  display  such  interest  in 
wliat  to  their  simple  minds  was  meaningless,  or  a  mere  "  schcr::n  " 
— a  freak  of  Nature  imitating  Art,  or  a  fanciful  work  carved  in  an 
idk'  or  wanton  mood  by  the   "  rude  forefathers  of  the  liamlet." 

'   I   '/wc  tlic  current  story,  ^^lli<•ll  I  lie-  In  llic  ii^iinter's  disnivery,  wliirli  was  1755. 

lievc,  lifiwcvcr,  to  liave  beon  (li.si)rovc<l  ;is  See  l)el;ij,'nr(lettc,  Kiiiiics  dc  I'a'stiiin,  ]>.  1;'). 

rc^anls    the    diHCOverer, — a  descriiition  of  It  is  at  least  established  that  tliose  marvels 

the    tenipieH    liavin;;    been    luiblishcd    at  of  (Jreek  art  have  been  known  to  Imuoiio 

Najilcs,   I'V  Antoriini,   in  his  work  on  Lu-  for  little  more  than  a  century, 
caiiia,  ten   years   before  the  date  assigne<l 
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"Scherzi,  scJwrzl  f — is  that  the  roha  3-011  want?  there  are  plenty 
of  such  jcJiinisf  cried  the}- ;  and  they  led  him  on  from  one  rock- 
hewn  monument  to  another,  which  excited  his  surprise  and 
admiration  b}-  their  multitude,  variety,  and  novel  character,  and 
afforded  him  convincing  evidence  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of 
Sovana.  He  returned  day  after  dav  to  the  spot,  and  in  defiance 
of  a  midsummer  sun,  and  its  noxious  influences,  persevered  till 
he  had  made  finished  drawings  of  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ments, and  had  taken  their  dimensions  Avith  the  fullest  detail. 
He  forthwith  sent  k  description  of  this  necropolis  to  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  of  Rome,  together  with  drawings,  plans,  and 
sections  of  the  principal  tombs  for  publication.  In  truth,  he  has 
left  little  to  be  done  by  future  visitors  to  Sovana,  so  detailed  and 
accurate  are  his  notices  and  drawings,  and  such  the  zeal  with 
which  he  prosecuted  his  researches  for  the  benefit  of  antiquarian 
science. 

The  discovery  is  of  the  highest  importance,  for  these  sepulchres, 
tliough  in  general  character  resembling  those  of  Norchia,  Castel 
d'Asso,  and  Bieda,  have  novel  and  striking  features  peculiar  to 
the  site.  Mr.  Ainsley  justly  observes,  that  after  "  having  visited 
nearly  all  the  antiquities  of  this  kind  known  to  exist  in  Etruria, 
I  can  truly  sa}^  that  I  have  seen  no  place  which  contains  so  great 
a  variety  of  sculptured  tombs  as  Sovana.'"' 

Sovana  is  but  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Pitigliano,  and 
appears  to  the  eye  still  nearer,  but  in  these  glen-furrowed  plains 
distances  are  deceptive.  You  ascend  from  the  ravine  of  Piti- 
gliano by  an  ancient  rock-sunk  road,  fringed  with  aloes.  On  the 
surface  of  the  plain  above,  3'ou  ma}-  trace  the  road  by  ruts  in  the 
tufo,  formed  partly  perhaps  in  more  recent  times. '^  The  road 
commands  a  wide  sweej?  of  the  great  Etruscan  plain  to  the  south  ; 
but  on  every  other  hand  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  heights,  here 
clothed  -svith  wood  or  verdm'e,  there  towering  into  lofty  peaks, 
for  half  the  year  diademed  with  snow. 

Sovana  stands  on  a  tongue   of  land,   scarcelv  half  a  mile  in 


-  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  159.     Geutlcman's  may  be    of   intentional   construction,    and 

I\Iag. ,  Oct.  184-3,  p.  419.  how  far  the  result  of  reiterated  transit,  in 

■*  Similar  traces  of  ancient  roads  in  Greece  any  particular  case,  can  only  be  determined 

ai'e  supposed  to  have  been  formed  jjurposely,  by  careful  examination.     The  softer  cha- 

tlie  ruts  or  furrows  being  channelled  iu  the  raeter  of  the  rock   in  Etruria  renders  it 

rock  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  vehicles,  still   more  difficult   to  form  a  satisfactory 

on  the  principle  of  tram-roads — forming,  opinion  ;    but  ancient  roads  indicated  by 

in  fact,   a  sort  of  stone  railway.     Mure's  parallel  ruts,  cut  or  \\orn  in  the  tufo,  are 

Tour  in  Greece,  II.  p.  251.     How  far  they  of  very  common  occurrence. 
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length ;  at  one  end  rises  the  square  tower  of  the  Duomo,  and  at 
the  other  the  mediaeval  castle,  which,  with  its  tall  masses  of 
yellow  ruin,  and  crunihling  niachicolated  hattlenients,  forms  the 
most  prominent  and  picturesque  feature  in  the  scenery'  of  the  spot. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  strength  of  these  fortifications  that 
Sovana  was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages.  This  cit}' 
— for  such  it  is  in  name — "this  city,  which  governed  itself  by  its 
own  laws,  even  after  the  arrival  of  the  Lombards,  which  for  a 
long  period  Avas  the  residence  of  bishops  and  of  a  powerful  race 
of  Counts ;  this  city,  which  in  1240  was  able  to  make  head 
against  Frederic  II.,  and  to  sustain  a  siege,  is  now  reduced  to 
such  a  miserable  state,  that  in  1833  its  population  was  not  more 
than  sixty-four  souls  ;  "^  and  is  now  still  further  diminished.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but  for  six  centuries  past  this  dignitary 
has  not  resided  there,  delegating  his  duties  to  a  2'^^''^posto,  or 
provost.  Such  is  the  summer  scourge  of  "  ariaccia,'"  that  even 
the  wretched  hamlet  to  which  the  city  has  dwmdled  is  well-nigh 
depopulated,  and  most  of  its  houses  are  ruined  and  tenantless. 
It  may  well  be  called,  as  Ilepetti  observes,  "  The  city  of 
Jeremiah."  It  is  but  the  skeleton,  though  a  still  living  skeleton, 
of  its  fonner  greatness.  Pestilence,  j'ear  after  j'ear,  stalks 
through  its  long,  silent  street.^  I  visited  it  in  the  healthy 
season,  when  its  population  liad  not  forsaken  it,  and  on  a  iete- 
day,  when  every  one  was  at  home ;  3'et  hardly  a  soul  did  I 
l)erceive,  and  tliose  few  seemed  to  have  scarcely  energ}^  enough 
left  for  wonderment.  The  visit  of  a  stranger,  however,  is  an 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  hamlet.  I  learned  from  the  provost 
that  the  monotonous,  death-like  calm  of  Sovana  had  not  been 
disturbed  by  a  single  visitor  since  Mr.  Ainsley  left  it  nearly  a 
year  before. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  ancient  liistory  of  Sovana.  Till  now 
it  was  not  supposed  to  have  had  an  Ktruscan  origin.  The 
lioman  colony  of  Suana  is  mentioned  in  tlie  catalogues  of  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy;"  and  that  it  occupied  this  site  is  proved  by  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  name,  wliicJi  has  remained  almost 
unchanged — being  called  indilierently  Soana   or   Sovana. "^     The 

■•  Kc])etti,  r.  Snuiia.  arc  only  "  suspcctcil "  of,  not  iiifcitoil  liy, 

^  It  Wdiild  lie  interesting  to   trace  tlio  malaria. 
cause  of  its  unlieaitliiness.     It  cannot  Ijc  ''  I'lin.,  III.  S  ;    rtd.  dun;,',  ji.  72,  cd. 

entirely    owing    to    its   situation    in   tlie  liert. 

plain,  for  it  is  raise<l  aliout  '.KiO  feet  above  7  Repetti  always  s])caks  of  it  as  Soana  ; 

the  level   of  the   sea  ;  and  otlier  sites  on  but   in   tlie   country  it  is  generally  called 

uiu<di   lower  ground,   ;ind    nearer  the  sea,  Sovana — which  is  more  consistent  with  the 
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only  historical  interest  it  possesses  lies  in  its  being  the  birtli- 
l)lace  of  Hilclehrand,  Gregory  VII.,  the  great  ecclesiastical 
reformer  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  founder  of  the  Papal 
supremac}^  over  all  secular  power.  Of  llonian  remains  I 
observed  only  three  cij^pl  in  the  Piazza,  ^vitll  inscriptions  of  no 
interest.  Below  the  Duomo,  on  the  descent  to  the  western  gate, 
are  portions    of  the    ancient  wall,   of  tufo  and  cmplccton,  as  at 


ROUGH    I'LAX    OF    SOVANA    AND    ITS    NECROPOLIS. 


A.  Castle. 

B.  Cathedral. 

C.  Piazza. 
D.D.Gates. 

E.  Cohimbarium  in  the  elifF. 

F.  Tomb  with  ribbed  ceiling. 
G.G.  Ancient  roads. 

H.     Columbarium. 

I.      Tomb  called  La  Foutana. 


K.  liridge. 

L.  IMadonna  del  Sebastiano. 

M.  Ancient  road  c  ut  through  the  rock. 

X.  Grotta  Pola. 

P.  Bridge. 

Q.  Tomb  \\\i\\  Typhon's  head. 

K.  House-like  tombs. 

S.  Polyandrium. 

T.  Fontana  del  Pischero. 


Sutri  and  Falleri.  The  Etruscan  town  must  have  been  of  very 
small  size,  little  more  than  a  mile  in  circumference.  Yet  the 
multitude  and  character  of  its  sepulchres  seem  to  indicate  con- 
siderable importance,  though  this  test  is  often  fallacious.  Suana 
can  never  have  been  of  much  weight  in  the  Etruscan  State  ;  and 
must  have  been  dependent  on  some  larger  cit}^  probabl}^  on 
Volsmii. 

Italian  mode  o£  corrupting  Latin  names,  — and  with  the  vulgar  tendency  to  insert  v, 
as  exemplitied  in  ]\Iantova,  Padova,  Genova       — Pavolo  for  Paolo. 
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Should  an}-  one  be  tempted  to  follow  me  to  this  desolate  site, 
-svhich,  dm'ing  the  -winter  months,  may  he  done  with  impmiit}-  if 
not  -without  discomfort,  let  him  leave  Sovana  h}'  the  -western  gate. 
As  he  descends  into  the  ravine  he  -will  observe  the  opposite  cliffs 
hewn  into  a  long  series  of  architectural  facades,  among  which  one 
with  a  recessed  arch  stands  conspicuous.  At  some  distance  he 
might  take  it  for  a  new  stone  building  ;  but  let  him  force  his  way 
through  the  thick  copse  on  the  slope,  and  he  finds  its  whiteness 
is  but  the  hoariness  of  antiquity.     This  monument  is  called 

La  Font  ana, 

from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  fountain.^  It  is  hewn  from 
the  tufo  cliff,  and  in  general  size  and  form  resembles  the  tombs 
of  Norchia  and  Castel  d'Asso,  but  instead  of  Etruscan  cornices 
has  a  Doric-like  frieze,  surmounted  by  a  pediment  with  singular 
reliefs ;  and  in  place  of  the  door-moulding  on  the  facade,  it  has 
an  arched  recess,  Avith  an  inscription  carved  on  the  inner  wall, 
and  a  couple  of  steps  below  it,  Avhich  give  it  some  resemblance  to 
a  modern  way-side  shrine.^  The  general  features  of  the  monu- 
ment, even  without  the  open  tomb  beneath,  would  prove  it  to  be 
sepulchral.^ 

The  projecting /dscia  bears  much  resemblance  to  a  Doric  frieze,-^ 
but  the  pediment  is  very  un-Hellenic  in  character.  In  the  centre 
is  an  Etruscan  mermaid,  or  marine  deity — 

Prima  liominis  f  acies,  et  pulchro  pectore  virgo 
I'ube  tenus  ;  postrema  iininaiii  corpore  i^istrix 
Deliihinum  caudas  iitero  comiuissa — 

Her  foce  has  been  destroyed  ;  her  body  is  naked,  but  over  her 
liead  float  her  robes  inflated  by  the  breeze,  and  she  is  striving  to 

*  Sec  the  wooilciit  on  tlie  opiiosite  page.  '  The  scimU-hral  chainlier  is  entered  \>y 

'  The  inscription  is  in  letters  ten  inches       a  pas.sage   ojiening  in  the  hill-side,  at  an 

liigh.      It  aiii)ears  to  he  an  epitaph,  and  in       unusual  depth  below  the  fayade.      It  is  in 

lioinan  letters  would  lie  no  way  remarkable.     In    the  cxoavations 

that  were  niade  here  in  18.59  it  was  found 
that  in  certain  of  the  passages  sunk  in  the 
rock  to  the  doors  of  the  tombs,  some  of  the 
It  is  stated  by  (.'oiint  G.  C.  Conestabile       steps  were  moveable,    made  so  to  conecal 

that  in  some  other  tombs  of  Sovana  where       another  ]>assage  leading  to  a  lower  chamber. 

this  arclied  recess  occui-s  in  the  facade,  it       Conestabile,  loc.  cit. 

wa.s  occupied  by  a  stone  sarcojihagus  with  -  It  is  divided  into  Micto])cs,  and  what 

a  rccuinltcnt  figure  on   its  lid-,  vestiges  of       resemble  triglyphs  in  outline,  but  not  being 

which  still  remain.      Uuilctino  degli  Scavi       channelled,  are  not  entitled  to  the  name  ; 

della    Society    Colond);iri;i,    "18.50,     p.    8.        there  are  no  y^^^c.      I'iadi  metope  contains. 

Yet  it  is  strange  that  no  sjircopliagi  were       a  patera. 

found  within  the  toiuiis. 
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confine  them  with  her  liands."  The  huge  coils  of  her  fishes'  tails 
roll  away  on  each  side  almost  to  the  extremity  of  the  pediment. 
On  either  hand,  flying  from  her  with  wings  outsi^read,  is  a  male 
genius  ;  the  one  on  her  left  hears  a  shield  on  his  arm,  and  shows 
some  traces  of  a  helmet. 


ROCK-HEWN    TOMB    CALLED   "  LA    FOXTANA,"  AT    SOVAXA. 


These  figures,  which  are  in  prominent  relief,  are  hy  no  means 
distinct.  They  have  sutfered  from  a  huge  beech,  which  has  taken 
root  on  the  sunnnit  of  the  rocky  mass,  springing  from  above  the 
head  of  the  mermaid,  which  it  has  almost  destroyed,  and  riving 
the  monument  to  its  very  base.  The  antiquary  ma}'  complain, 
but  the  artist  must  rejoice  ;  for  the  tree  overshadowing  the  monu- 
ment renders  it  eminently  picturesque.* 


^  Mr.  Ainsley  took  Iier  robes  to  be  wings  ; 
and  in  truth  the  resenibhmce  is  not  sliglit, 
and  the  analogy  of  similar  figures  on  Etriis- 
can  urns,  leads  you  to  expect  wings  ;  but 
here,  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  distinctly 


seen  covering  the  left  arm.  She  holds  no 
instrument  in  her  hand,  as  usual  in  such 
figures. 

"*  ]Mr.  Ainsley's  descriptions  of  this  mo- 
nument will  be  found  in  Bull.  Inst.  1843, 
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I  agree  witli  ^Iv.  Ainsley  in  regarding  this  monument  as  of  a 
late  period  in  Etruscan  art.  "  There  is  a  freedom  of  design,  a 
certain  flow  of  outline  in  the  figures,  together  with  a  boldness  of 
execution  in  the  whole  composition,  which  differ  widely  from  the 
primitive  style  of  Etruscan  art."  The  subject  is  one  which  is 
not  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Etruria  on  the  facade  of  a  tomb, 
though  frequent  on  the  cinerary  urns  of  Yolterra,  Chiusi,  and 
Perugia.  These  marine  deities  are  of  either  sex,  and  are  often 
represented  Avith  wings  outspread,  and  with  a  small  pair  at  their 
temples,  which  are  bound  with  snakes.  Sometimes  they  are 
brandishing  harpoons  or  anchors,  sometimes  oars,  swords,  or  even 
snakes,  like  the  Furies.  They  are  commonly  called  Glaucus  or 
Scylla,  according  to  the  sex ;  but  these  terms  are  merely  conven- 
tional, and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  no  relation  to  those 
beiiigs  of  the  Greek  mythology.  Mysterious  symbols  of  a  long- 
forgotten  creed,  thus  prominently  displayed,  they  cannot  fail  to 
stir  the  imagination  of  the  beholder. 


In  the  line  of  cliff,  called  Poggio  Prisca,  is  a  long  range  of 
sepulchral  monuments,  in  general  form,  size,  and  character,  like 
those  of  Xoi-chia  and  Castel  d'  Asso,  but  in  their  details  differing 
from  any  others  yet  discovered  in  Etruria.  For,  besides  the 
Egvptian  character  of  the  outline  and  the  horizontal  mouldings, 
Avhich  these  tombs  have  in  common  with  those  on  the  sites  men- 
tioned, here  we  find  cornices  not  receding  but  projecting,  and 
actually  taking  the  concave  form,  with  the  prominent  torus 
beneath,  so  connnon  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  tliis  not  in 
a  solitary  momnnent,  but  repeated  ag^nn  and  again,  so  as  to 
remove  all  suspicion  that  this  striking  resemblance  to  Egyptian 
architecture  was  the  result  of  accident.  The  Etruscan  character 
is  seen  in  the  moulded  door  on  tlie  facade,  and  in  the  inscription 
within  it ;  but  the  dentilled  fillet  below  the  torus,  and  the  rock- 

p.  157;   Ann.  Inst.  1843,  pp.  227 — 229  ;  frieze  10  feet,  and  tliciine  to  the  apex  of 

(ientlcman's  Maj;.,  Oct.  1843,  p.  418.    For  the  ])C(linient  7  feet.     The  recess  is  8  feet 

his  illustrations,  see  Mon.  Incd.  Inst.  III.  1'  inches  in  height,  and  7  feet  G  inches  in 

tav.  LVI.     Wliat  dilFcrenccs  exist  lietwcoii  ^^i(lth.     There  is  a  Imtti'essof  rock  on  each 

his    ohservations    and    mine    (Ann.    Inst.  side  of  the  arch,  now  much  defaced  ;  which 

1843,  p.  234)  are  explained  hy  the  seasons  Mr.  Ainsley  suggests  may  have  supported 

in  which  we  respectively  visited  the  spot.  figures  of   lions,  or  other  decorative  sculp- 

The   shade    of   the    summer   foliage    must  turcs.      Simihir  huttresscs  are  attached  to 

have    greatly   impeded    his    investigation;  a  tnmli  at  Castel  d'Asso.     Sec  ('liaptcr  XVI. 

wliilc  I  found  the  toml)  expo.sed  to  the  full  ]>.  1H2.     Stc]is  anciently  cut  in   the  rock 

glare  of  a  vernal  sun.  Iiy  tiie  side  (if  tlic  ninnnmcnt  lead  to  the 

The  dimensions  of   L:\.   Funtaua  arc: —  Miiiiijiit  nf  tlic  iliM'. 
Width  at  the  liase  17  feet.      Height  to  tlie 
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liewn  pedestal  which  often  surmounts  the  monument,  are  Greek 
rather  than  Etruscan  features. 

The  upper  chamber,  so  common  at  Norchia  and  Castel  d'  Asso, 
is  unknown  at  Sovana,  but  there  is  some  analogy  to  it  in  a  recess 
hollowed  in  the  facade  of  a  monument,  and  having  a  bench  at  the 
back ;  either  for  a  sarcophagus,  for  the  c'lppus,  or  for  the  accom- 
modation of  mourning  friends.  It  is  a  feature  not  uncommon  on 
this  site ;  it  is  seen,  in  fjict,  in  the  Fontana." 

These  focades  are  separated  as  usual  b}'  flights  of  steps,  hewn 
in  the  rock,  and  leading  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  to  the  level  of 
the  plain. ^  In  front  of  each  monument  is  a  long  pit,  the  deep 
narroAV  passage  to  the  tomb,  which  lies  at  an  unusual  depth,  and 
has  a  moulded  door  j)recisely  like  that  on  the  facade.  Even 
where  the  roofs  of  these  passages  have  not  ftillen  in,  there  is  a 
large  oblong  pit  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  the  mouth  of  a 
vertical  shaft,  like  those  at  Falleri  and  Civita  Castellana.  The 
sepulchres  are  in  general  sixicious,  surrounded  by  benches  of  rock, 
but  with  no  internal  decoration,  so  far  as  I  could  perceive. 

Following  the  range  of  cliffs  northward,  I  came  upon  another 
group  of  tombs  of  similar  cluiracter,  and  many  with  inscriptions 
more  or  less  legible.    This  part  of  the  necropolis  is  called  Sopraripa. 

It  \s'ere  vain  to  attempt  a  visit  to  these  tombs  unarmed  with  a 
hatchet,  so  dense  are  the  tangled  thickets ;  and  all  care  must  be  had 
in  crossing  the  yawning  pits  with  which  the  slopes  are  furrowed ; 
for  the  ground  is  kept  moist  and  slippery  bv  the  overhanging 
foliage,  and  a  false  step  on  the  brink  would,  in  every  sense,  be  a 
step  into  the  grave.  jNIr.  Ainsley  was  obliged  to  get  the  jieasants 
to  pioneer  him  a  way  from  one  monument  to  another  with  their 
wood-bills,  and  to  clear  the  foliage  from  the  facades  ;  and  I  also 
reaped  unequivocal  benefit  from  their  labours. 

From  the  Sojjraripa  I  perceived  the  cliffs  on  the  opj^osite  side 
of  the  wide  ravine  to  be  full  of  tombs,  and  crossing  the  stream  by 
a  bridge  of  some  antiquity",  I  reached  the 

Grotta  Pola, 

one  of  the  most  singular  monuments  in  this  necropolis,  and  the 
only  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  which  bears  an}-  resemblance 

^  In  the  Sopraripa  is  a  monument  vitli  and  it  is  proLalile  that  most  of  these  arched 

a  recessed  arch,   as  in  the   Fontana,    but  recesses  hekl  cippi,  jjortable  in  some  cases, 

without  inscription  or  sculj^tured  pediment ;  fixtures  in  others. 

and  in  tlie  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  ^  An  instance  is  shown  in  the  woodcut 

glen,  a  similar  arch  contains  a  sepulchral  on  page  7. 
column  or  cippus,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  ; 
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to  the  celebrated  temple-tombs  of  Xorcliia.  Here  is  Mr.  Ainslej-'s 
description  of  it : — • 

"  It  has  the  form  of  the  portico  of  a  temi)le,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
tufo.  One  column  only  remains,  supporting  a  corner  of  the 
pediment,  and  behind  it  is  a  square  pilaster,  attached  to  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  representing  the  body  of  the  temple.  Both 
column  and  pilaster  are  fluted,  and  adorned  with  corresponding 
cai)itals,  -svliich  seem  to  have  been  ver}^  similar  to  one  that  I  have 
seen  in  Signor  Campanari's  museum  at  Toseanella,  having  foliage 
running  round  its  base,  and  springing  boldly  up  to  the  corners, 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Corinthian,  but  with  large  human 
heads  placed  in  the  middle  of  each  face  of  the  capital,  between 
the  foliage.'^  The  eftects  of  time  are  too  great  to  allow  one  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  these  heads.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
cohunn,  the  jnlaster,  and  the  face  of  the  rock  have  been  covered 
with  stucco  and  coloured ;  and  this  is  most  manifest  in  the  latter, 
where  a  hvoad  fascia  of  the  usual  deep  red  colour  has  run  along 
the  bottom.  The  portico  seems  to  have  consisted  of  four  colunnis, 
but  not  e(jually  distant  from  one  another,  being  coupled  at  the 
tA\o  ends,  so  as  to  leave  a  wider  space  between  the  two  pairs  than 
between  each  colunni  and  its  fellow.  The  pediment  is  too  much 
injured  to  allow  one  to  judge  if  there  has  been  sculpture  in  it ; 
but  the  soffit  of  that  part  which  remains  is  decorated  with  medal- 
lions. The  whole  monument  is  elevated  on  a  base,  without  an}' 
traces  of  steps,  and  must  have  had  an  imposing  appearance  when 
l)erfect ;  whilst  in  its  ruin,  decorated  as  it  is  with  the  trees  which 
grow  out  of  the  crevices,  and  have  partly  occasioned  its  destruc- 
tion, it  presents  one  of  the  nu)st  picturesque  objects  Avhich  my 
portfolio  contains."'^ 

Tlie  style  of  this  monument  nuirks  it  as  no  very  early  date,  and 
it  may  be   of  tlie  time  of  lloman   domination  in   Ktruria.     No 

7  Sec    tlic    ■woodcut    at    page    481     of  Man.  liicd.  Inst.  II.  tav.  XX.      No  volutes 

Volume  I.  are   now  reiiiaiuiiig  in  tliese  eajiitals,  and 

"  (icntleiiian's  ]\raj,'. ,  Oct.  1843,  p.  418.  it  can  only  be  from  analogy  that  Mr.  Aiiislcy 

I  can  add  little  to  tliis  accurate   de.scriii-  deems  them  to  have  existed.    Mr.  Ainslcy's 

tion  ;  yet  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  accurate  plans  and  sections  of  this  monu- 

thc  decorations  of  the  column  and  pilaster  ment  will  be  found  in  tlie  Mon.  Ined.  Inst. 

roi)rescnt    human   lieads.     The  surface   of  III.  tav.  LV.,  and  a  furtlier  description  in 

the  tnfo,  out  of  whicii   the   monument  is  Ann.  Inst.  1843,  ]ip.  '224 — 7. 

licwn,  is  sf)  rlecayed,  that  it  is  difticidt  to  Tlie   heiglit  of  the  column   and   pilaster 

determine  the  jioint,  liut  to  my  eye  there  is  If)  feet  (i  inclies  ;  diameter  of  liotli  al)out 

•W!i.s  some  resemblance  to  large  jiine-cones,  3  feet.      Height  of  tlio  jtodium,  or  base, 

a   common   se]iulchral   eml)leni  among  the  from   7   to   8  feet.     The  ))ortico  is  7  feet 

Ktruscjins  ;  yet  analogy  would  rather  favour  deep,  and  about  ^IQ  feet  wide, 
tiie  heads.      Sec  JJuli.  Inst.  183(1,  p.  1315. 


F^, 
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tomb  is  seen  below  it,  because  tlie  passage  to  it  is  not  cleaved 
out ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  sepulchral  character.  This 
portico  seems  but  a  small  portion  of  a  much  mightier  monument  ; 
in  truth  it  is  highl}'  probable,  from  the  traces  of  art  on  the  ad- 
joining rocks,  that  there  has  been  on  this  spot,  as  ]Mr.  Ainsley 
observes,  "  an  union  of  objects  of  architectural  grandeur,  not  to 
be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  Etruria,"^ 

The  height  in  which  the  Grotta  Pola  lies  is  called  Costa  del 
Felceto.  In  the  line  of  cliffs  more  to  the  east,  below  the  height 
called  Poggio  Stanziale,  are  many 
tombs  in  curious  variety.  Some 
are  purely  Egyptian  in  outline  and 
mouldings,  as  shown  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  Some  are  surmounted  by 
two  long  masses  of  rock,  as  a 
pedestal  for  a  figure  or  cip2)us,  but 
in  most  it  is  of  more  artificial  form. 
In  some  of  the  facades  are  two  or 
three  long  body-niches,  recessed 
one  above  the  other ;  which  must 
be  of  subsequent  formation  to  the 
monuments,  and  may  be  even  of 
Christian  date. 

The  most  remarkable  sepulchres        fa5ade  of  a  tomb  at  sovana. 
in  this  i)art  of  the  necrojiolis  are 

what  may  be  termed  house-tombs,  as  the}'  are  detached  masses  of 
rock  hewn  into  that  form.  They  have  a  sort  of  portico  in  anils, 
in  one  instance  flanked  by  pilasters  with  simple  capitals,  and  sur- 
mounted by  pediments,  with  a  cornice  below,  and  the  beam-end 
of  the  roof  above,  in  obvious  imitation  of  woodwork.  The 
house-character  is  seen  also  more  clearl}^  in  the  roof,  which  in 
one  instance  is  rounded,  and  ribbed  Avith  parallel  ridges,  ap- 
parently in  representation  of  a  hut  arched  over  with  hooj^s,  and 
covered  with  skins  ;^  indeed,  there  is  much  primitive  character  in 
these  tombs,  and  the}'  recall  the  singular  hut-urns  of  the  Alban 
Mount.  In  this  instance,  there  is  a  moulded  door  within  the 
portico,  indicating  the  entrance  to  the  abode. 

'■'  There  is  a  wide  artificial  passage  behind  have  given  the  monument,  in  its  original 
the  monument,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Ainsley's  state,  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  temple- 
plan.      I  have  little  doubt  that  there  has  tombs  of  Norcliia. 

been  a  second  portico  adjoining,  for  I  re-  ^  There  are  also  traces  of  nntefixce  at  the 

marked  traces  of  four  columns,  somewhat  extremities  of  these  ridges,  ju.st  as  on  many 

in  advance  of  tlie  Grotta  Pola.     This  mu.st  Etruscan  urns  and  sarcophagi. 
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One  of  these  house-tombs  has  its  pediment  decorated  with  a 
colossal  head,  in  high  relief,  of  very  bold  and  imposing  character. 
It  represents  the  Etruscan  Typlion,  or  Principle  of  Destruction, 
and  has  long  serpent-lochs,  one  of  his  usual  attributes."  The 
soffit  of  the  portico  is  coffered  with  a  diamond  pattern. 

As  types  of  Etruscan  domestic  architecture,  these  tombs  of 
Sovana  have  a  peculiar  interest.  That  most  of  the  other 
monuments  on  this  and  kindred  sites,  which  have  moulded  doors 
in  their  fecades,  represent  dwellings  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  these  few  in  question  are  too  palpabl}'  imitations  to  admit 
of  a  moment's  scepticism.  I  know  no  other  instances  of  gabled 
tombs  in  Etruria,  save  one  at  Bieda,  which  does  not  bear  so 
close  an  analogy  to  a  house,  except  in  having  the  sepulchral 
chamber  within  the  body  of  the  monument,  instead  of  beneath  it, 
as  in  those  just  described.  No  Etruscan  nccrojndis  more  truly 
merits  that  name,  or  has  the  character  of  a  "  city  of  the  dead  " 
more  strongly  expressed  in  its  monuments,  than  this  of  Sovana. 

In  the  cliff  beneath  the  town  opposite  the  I'ontana  is  a 
singular  tomb  with  a  vaulted  roof,  with  something  like  a  large 
Maltese  cross  in  relief.  The  inner  wall  is  recessed  like  the  apse 
of  a  church,  and  there  are  niches  around  the  chamber. 

The  tombs  described  are  the  most  remarkable  among  the 
countless  numbers  around  Sovana.  The  glens  on  the  east  of  the 
town  are  also  full  of  sepulchres,  but  of  more  ordinary  character 
— simple  chambers  surrounded  by  rock-hewn  benches,  Avithout 
decoration,  inside  or  out.  It  might  be  inferred  that  tliere  Avas 
some  separation  of  classes  in  this  necropolis — that  in  these  glens 
lay  the  commune  riih/tis,  while  at  the  Avest-end  Avere  interred  the 
patrician  and  sacerdotal  dead  of  Sovana. 

I  agree  Avith  Mr.  Ainsley  in  considering  the  monuments  in  this 
necropoHs  to  be  generally  less  archaic  in  character  than  those  of 
Castel  d'Asso  and  Norchia,  saving  the  temi)le-tombs  on  the  latter 
site,  thougli  there  is  by  no  means  an  ai)pearance  of  uniform 
antiquity.  At  the  same  time  there  is  here  a  mucli  larger  number 
of  clitl'-hewn  sepulclu'es  than  on  any  other  l^truscan  site ;  and  a 
far  greater  variety  of  architectural  decoration.  Nowliere  are  tlie 
mcjuldings  so  singular  and  so  varied  ;  for  tliey  show  llir  cliarac- 
teristics    of   distant    <'onntri('S,    and    of    diircrcnt    ages.      Egypt, 

-   Mr.  Aiiislfv  t'ifik  tlicso  siiakc-lncks  for  I'lllrd  willi   t"(ilia;,'C  in  loliuf,  wlin.so  llowin^ 

"  flowiiij;  liair.'     I  think  lie  is  iiiist;ikcii.  .-iikI  clcu'iiiit  clianictcr  macks  tiic  inommient 

Nor  could  I  jierceive  any  signs  of  win;,'s  nn  as  nf  a  late  e]"Kli.     IIu  lias  given  an  cleva- 

tlic    lirowH,    which   he   thought    he   distin-  linn  ami  section  of  this  tomb  in  Mon.  lucd. 

guislic'l.     The  nti'^ltH  uf  the  ti/iiiji((ii tun  nvo  Inst.  IIL  tav.  LA'II.  1,  '_'. 
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Greece,  Etruria,  and  Rome,  have  all  their  stamp  here  expressed." 
In  the  general  character  of  its  sepulchres  there  is  the  same 
variety ;  for  to  its  own  peculiar  features  Sovana  unites  the 
characteristics  of  other  Etruscan  cemeteries — Norcliia,  Bieda, 
Castel  d'Asso,  Falleri,  Sutri,  Cervetri.  Yet  I  did  not  perceive 
one  tumulus  like  those  of  Cervetri,  Tarquinii,  and  Yulci.  No- 
wliei-e  are  sepulchral  niches  in  greater  ahundance  and  variety. 
There  are  niches  for  urns,  and  niches  for  bodies — the  large 
conical  niches,  surmounted  b}'  small  ones,  so  common  at  Civita 
Castellana — shelf-niches  in  double  or  triple  tiers — port-hole 
niches,  and  loop-hole  niches— and  of  columharia  there  are  as 
many  as  on  any  other  site,  except  Sorano.  Nowhere,  moreover, 
are  inscriptions  on  the  exterior  of  the  monuments  so  abundant ; 
and  of  the  Poggio  Prisca  and  Sopraripa  it  may  almost  be  said — 

milium  est  sine  nomine  saxum. 

Nearly  every  rock  here  speaks  Etruscan.** 

The  neighbourhood  of  Sovana  abounds  in  ancient  roads  cut 
through  the  tufo.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  to  the  west, 
behind  the  JNIadonna  del  Sebastiano,  where  two  ways  are  cut 
through  the  rock  up  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  They  are  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  feet  wide,  though  seventy  or  eighty  feet 
deep,  and  the  thin  strip  of  sky  overhead  is  almost  shut  out  by 
overshadowing  trees.  A  few  tombs  and  water-channels  indicate 
the  Etruscan  origin  of  these  clefts.  The  profound  perpetual 
gloom  of  these  mediterranean  roads  has  invested  them  with  a 
superstitious  awe,  and  no  Sovanese  ventures  to  enter  the  Cave  di 
San  Sebastiano  without  signing  the  cross  and  committing  himself 
to  the  care  of  the  Virgin  and  his  favourite  saint.  The  Virgin  is 
within  hearing,  for  her  shrine  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  slope ;  and 
she  is  reminded  of  her  tutelary  duties  b}^  a  prayer  inscribed  on 
the  portico.     "  Santa  Maria  !  protcggete  Sovana,  a  te  devota  !  " 

Sovana  presents  a  new  field  to  the  excavator.  The  tombs  in  the 
clift's  have  been  rifled  ages  since ;  but  the  plain  above  must  also 
be  full  of  sepulchres,  to  which  the  spade  and  mattock  are  the  onlv 
keys.  Tlie  richness  of  architectural  decoration  in  this  necropolis 
seems  to  augur  a  corresponding  wealth  of  sepulchral  furniture. 

This  suggestion  of  mine  was  acted  on  by  the  Societa  Colom- 
baria  of  Florence,  avIio,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  commenced  excava- 
tions  in   this   necropolis.     In    twenty  days  the}-  opened    about 

^  See  the  Appendix,  Note  I.  given   in   the  Appendix  to  tins  Chapter, 

■*  The  inscriptions  that  are  legible  are       Note  II. 
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fifty  tombs,  yet  -with  very  little  success,  for  the  sepulchres  had  all 
been  rifled  in  former  times.  Even  when  the  door  was  intact,  it 
was  found  that  the  tomb  had  been  entered  either  through  the 
roof,  or  the  side-wall,  and  the  soil  washing  in  through  the 
aperture  had  choked  the  chamber,  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the 
labour  of  excavation.  The  tombs  Avere  generally  of  a  single 
chamber,  surrounded  by  rock-hewn  benches,  on  which  the  dead 
were  laid.  It  was  evident  that  the  Etruscans  of  Sovana  did  not 
usually  burn  their  dead,  for  not  a  single  ash-chest,  either  of  stone 
or  terra-cotta,  such  as  abound  at  Chiusi,  Perugia,  and  A^olterra, 
was  here  brought  to  light ;  not  even  a  tile  to  cover  a  niche  for  a 
cinerary  urn.  Xor  were  sarcophagi  of  stone  discovered  in  these 
tombs,  yet  the  rock  benches  bore  abundant  proof  that  the  dead 
were  interred,  for  on  every  one  a  number  of  nails  lay  in  regular 
order  round  the  edge,  marking  the  place  of  the  wooden  coffin, 
whose  dust  lay  mingled  with  that  of  its  occupant.'  No  inscrip- 
tions were  found  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  nor  on  the  bronzes 
and  potter}'  they  contained. 

In  the  spring  of  18G0  the  Society  opened  one  hundred  and 
four  tombs  in  thirty  days,  yet  with  little  better  success.  Not 
yet  willing  to  despair  the}'  made  a  further  attempt  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  but  from  the  very  inadequate  result  they  were  compelled 
to  relinquish  their  labours. 

On  one  tomb  on  Poggio  Grezzano  they  found  traces  of  rude 
paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceiling.  The  portable  produce  of 
their  excavations  was  confined  to  ordinary  pottery,  black  and 
red,  some  vases  with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground,  a  few  mirrors, 
sometimes  gilt,  with  other  objects  in  brt)nze  rarely  entire,  articles 
in  iron,  ivory,  glass,  beads  of  amber,  and  an  earring  of  gold. 
The  most  archaic  objects  were  two  sitting  female  figures  of  soft 
stone,  like  tliose  found  at  Chiusi,  hollowed  to  contain  the  ashes  of 
the  deceased,  and  with  movable  limbs.'' 

Such  is  the  necropolis  of  Sovana,  and  if  it  ofters  i'ew  treasures  to 
the  excavator,  it  offers  m;ich  to  the  anti([uary.  Let  no  one  who 
feels  interest  in  the  ])ast,  enter  this  district  of  Etruria  without 
paying  it  a  visit.  It  is  better  worth  a  jnlgrimage  than  one  half  of 
Iciiown  Etruscan  sites.  In  jtoiut  of  S(q)ulchres,  wliat  is  there  at 
l-'aUeri — what   at    Castel    d'Asso — ^\hat    at    Toscaiiella — what  at 


''  Similar  traces  of  wooden   coffins  liavc  in   (ircek  tnnilis  wliidi    1    liavc  ciu'ned  in 

l)Cen  foumlatCornctoanil  in  otiicr  Etruscan  Sicily  ami  in  tlic  Cyicnaiia. 
<;cnictcrie«,  as  well  as  in  tliosc  of  the  Greek  "  lUillettini    dcgli    Scavi    dclla    Socicta 

nilnnifH  in  Italy.      I   liavc  found   tlicni  also  Colomliaria,  ISSU — Cil. 
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Bieda — to  rival  it  in  interest  ?  In  exterior  attractions,  its  tomhs 
Avill  bear  comparison  with  those  of  any  other  necropoHs  in 
Southern  Etruria  ;  even  Norchia  cannot  surpass  it.  Everything-, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  yiehls  in  interest  to  the  "  shadow- 
peopled  caves  "  of  Corneto,  Chiusi,  and  Orvieto. 

Sovana  may  be  reached  from  three  sides ;  from  the  east, 
leaving  the  high-road  to  Siena  at  Acquapendente,  or  San 
Lorenzo  ;  from  the  west  by  tlie  road  leading  from  Orbetello 
through  ]Manciano ;  and  from  the  south,  from  Montalto  or 
Toscanella,  through  Farnese,  or  Ischia ;  and  it  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Pitigliano,  not  Sovana,  is  the  point  to  be 
ahned  at,  as  the  latter  is  utterly  destitute  of  accommodation,  and 
at  the  former  "  the  Baby  "  welcomes  the  traveller  with  open  arms. 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    XXXIV. 


Xotp:  I. — ^[ouLDixGS  OF  ToMns  AT  SovAXA.     See  p.  13. 


¥lr  1.  Fi-   2.  Fi-   3. 


Fig.  4. 
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Fi-.  6. 


These  mouldings  are  those  of  the  facades  of  tombs  at  Sovana,  seen  in 
profile,  varying  from  12  to  20  or  25  feet  in  height.  The  upper  part  recessed 
in  figs.  5  and  G,  is  the  pedestal  of  the  cijjpus  or  statue  which  surmounted  the 
tomb  ;  it  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  at  page  513.  The  lower  meml)er  of  the 
cornices  in  figs.  1,  3,  5,  6,  is  dentilled.  These  mouldings  are  unlike  those  on 
any  other  Etruscan  site  ;  and  probably  have  their  counterparts  in  no  other 
land  ;  though  certain  of  them  have  a  strong  Egyptian  character.  The  most 
singular  is  that  of  fig.  4  ;  and  next,  perhaps,  fig.  2.     But  further  comment 
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from  an  niiiirofessioiial  man  is  micalleJ  for.  T  g'lve  tliese  moulilings  rather 
in  the  hope  of  exciting  curiosity  in  the  unstudied  subject  of  Etruscan  archi- 
tectm-e,  than  with  any  expectation  of  satisfying  it. 

XuTE  II. — Etiiuscax  iNscRTrrioxs.     Sec  p.  13. 

The  inscri[)tions  at  Sovana,  thougli  unusually  numerous,  are  in  many  cases 
([uite  illegible,  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  siu-face  of  the  monument  on  which 
they  are  carved.  The  tufo  here  is  of  a  deep  red  hue,  which  indurates  better 
perhaps  than  the  ligliter  sorts,  but  it  is  filled  with  largo  lumj's  of  carbon, 
which,  decaying  sooner  than  the  earthy  matter  by  exposure  to  the  weather, 
leaves  holes  in  the  surface  of  the  rock.  There  are  other  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  making  correct  transcripts  of  the  inscriptions  on  Etruscan  sepulchres. 
Unless  the  sun  fall  on  the  facade,  it  is  often  impossible  to  read  from  below, 
and  the  inscription  must  he  felt — in  all  cases  the  surest  means  of  arriving  at 
accuracy  ;  for  the  finger  can  distinguish  the  indentation  formed  b}'  the  chisel 
from  that  eflt'ected  by  accidental  causes,  and  thus  will  often  correct  the  eye. 
But  to  reach  with  the  hand  letters  which  are  generally  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  fa^'ade  of  a  smooth-faced  monument  is  not  always  an  easy  matter.  Often 
liave  I  reclined  on  the  top  of  a  tomb,  Avith  mj-  body  hanging  half  over  its 
face,  clinging  for  support  to  some  projection  of  the  rock,  or  some  friendly 
bough,  while  I  endeavoured,  too  frequently  in  vain,  io  feel  my  way  through 
an  inscription  or  bas-relief  ;  and  often  have  I  been  forced  to  assume  a  more 
lierilous  position,  standing  on  tip-toe,  spread-eagled  against  the  front  of  the 
monument,  with  nothing  to  save  me  from  the  3\awning  pit  at  my  feet,  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  deep,  but  the  ledge  of  the  rock  on  which  I  stood,  only 
two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  ever  slippery  with  moisture,  and  the  grasp  of 
one  hand  on  the  angle  of  the  fa<,'ade,  or  in  some  shallow  hole  in  the  smooth- 
hewn  tufo.     Yet  thus  have  I  hung  many  a  while, 

"  Spelling-  out  scrolls  of  dread  antiquity." 

The  inscrijitions  instead  of  being,  as  at  ('aslel  d'Asso,  on  the  i)rineii)al 
fascia  of  the  cornice,  at  Sovana  are  invariably  Avithin  the  moulded  (kmrway, 
which  is  always  immediately  under  the  cornice,  as  shown  at  i)age  7. 

The  inscrii)tion  within  the  arch  of  La  Fontana  has  already  been  given  at 
page  G,  a)id  in  its  Etruscan  form  is  seen  in  the  illustration  of  tliat  monu- 
ment at  page  7. 

On  a  tondj,  in  the  same  line  of  clilVs,  1  read  "  JHrN'SKUViuxK,''  which  is  but 
a  fragment. 

On  the  next  tomb  is  — 

AM<1VOvl31:fim30 

Or,  in  Iloman  letters,  "  TiiKsTiA  :   VKi/niui!NA  .  .  .  necna."  ' 

The  lirst  letter  in  the  lower  line  is  doubtful  ;  the  former  ])art  of  it  may  bo 

a  natin-:d   imleiilatinii   in   the   iimI,  and   the  rest  may   have  bei'U   an   L.     The 

'  Count  (}.   C.  Conestabilc   reads   tliis,       Bull.  Socictii  Coloniliaria,  18r>',i,  \k  10. 

"THESTIA  VKLTHL'IlNAS  NES.VA  (or  I'ICSXA)." 
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inscription  is  tlie  epitaph  of  a  female,  Tliestia.    Her  g-entilitial  name  Yeltliunia 
is  equivalent  to  Volturna,  or  Voltumna,  the  great  goddess  of  the  Etruscan.s. 
Lecna  is  the  Etruscan  form  of  Licinia. 
On  another  toml),  hard  by,  is — 

lOfl4lOVMC^)3  , 

or  "  ECASUTHILATHI  ALCILNIA,"  which  I  would  divide  thus,  "  Eca  Sutlii 
Lathial  (for  Larthial)  Cilnia."  Tlie  latter  word  is  the  great  Etruscan  (jens,  so 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  Arretiuni,  and  to  which  Maecenas  belonged  ; 
though  it  is  not  generally  so  written  in  Etruscan,  but  is  metamorphosed  into 
Cvelne,  Cvenle,  or  Cvenles — - 


/Aajv\a:]) 


See  Chapter  XLII.  The  strange  star  above  tliis  inscription  has  been  con- 
jectured to  bo  a  numeral. 

In  the  Sopraripa  is  a  tomb  with  "  Sa  Kantiia,"  which  is  probably  but  a 
fragment.     Ivantha  or  Eamtha  is  an  Etruscan  female  name. 

Of  one  inscription  I  could  only  trace  the  letters  .  .  "  thra  "3  .  .  and  of 
another  of  two  lines,  only  "  lartha  "  M^as  distinguishable. 

In  the  Poggio  Stanziale,  near  the  house-tombs  I  read  this  fragment, 
"  TRIAS  .  p  .  .  "  On  an  adjoining  monument  is  the  simple  word  "  cal," 
which  formed  the  entire  inscription. 

In  the  same  line  of  cliff  is  this  epigraph — '■  cetc  E^'EL  .  nes."  The  letters, 
however,  are  by  no  means  distinct.  If,  as  Mr.  Ainsley  reads  it,  there  be  no 
stop  before  the  last  syllable,  we  have  cevelnes,  which  betrays  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  Cvelnes  or  Cvenles,  mentioned  above,  and  strengthens  tlie 
probability  of  the  great  Cilnian  r/ens  having  been  located  at  Suana,  as  well  as 
at  Arretium. 


"  According  toConestabile  this  slioiild  be 
"PHRAC."     He  gives  an  inscription  on  a 
tomb  in  the  Sopi-aripa  which  escaped  my 
observation — 
"eca  suthi  larthal  RTniPu  (or  pujipu) 

CILISAL," 


and  another  on  the  Felceto,  near  the  Grrotta 
Pola— 

"avle  petrus  celus,'' 
(op.  cit.  pp.  17,  18). 


VOLSINII    AND    BOLSKNA. 
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BOLSE^X—rOLSTNIL 

positis  nemorosa  inter  juga  Volsiniis. — Juvenal. 

Vcdeva  Troja  in  cenere  e  'n  caveruc  : 

0  Ilion,  come  te  basso  e  vile 
Mostrava  '1  segno  clie  11  si  ilisccrne  I — Dantk. 

From  Pitigliuno  and  its  interesting  ncighbouvliood  I  proceeded 
to  Bolsena,  by  Av<iy  of  Ornano,  a  wrctclied  village  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Sorano. 

J  Fence  a  road  runs  to  Acqinqicndonte,  on  tlie  liiglnvay  from 
I'lorcnce  to  Rome.  Tliis  Iims  been  en'oneonsl_y  supposed  to  be 
the  Acula  of  Ptolemy,  and  tlie  colony  of  the  Aquenses  mentioned 
by   Pliny^ — an  opinion  founded   merely  on  the   similarity  of  its 

'  rtoletn.  (Jeog.  ]>.  72,  cd.  I'ert.  ;    I'liii.  of  rtoloiny  was  no  otlicr  tlian  1lic  Ad  A(|ui- 

N.  II.  III.   8 — Afiucnscf,  cognominc   Tan-  leia  of    tlic   I'cutiiigerian  Table,    the  fir.st 

rinl.      Dempster    (de    Ktriiria    Kcgali,    II.  stage  from   Florentia  on  the  road  to  Cln- 

]>.   31'J)    Iiclil    this   opinion.      I'.ut   €1iiv<t  siiim.      And  tlie  Aqua-  Tauri  of  IMiny  were 

(Ital.  Ant.  II.  ji.  .'<7(t)  shows  that  tlie  Acida  in  tiic  mountains,  three  miles  from  Con- 
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name,  which  is  evidently  tleiived  from  the  physical  peculiarities 
of  the  site.  Acquapendente  appears  to  be  wholly  of  the  middle 
ages — no  traces  of  the  Eomans,  still  less  of  the  Etruscans,  could 
I  perceive  on  this  spot. 

At  Ornano  I  chose  the  more  direct  route  to  Bolsena,  which  I 
had  soon  cause  to  repent,  for  the  lanes  through  which  it  lay  were 
beds  of  stiff  clay,  saturated  with  the  recent  rains,  so  that  the 
beasts  sank  knee-deep  at  ever}'  step.     Thus — 

••  I  long  in  miry  ways  was  foiled 
And  sore  discomfited,  from  sloi^gh  to  slough 
Plunging,  and  half  despairing  to  escape," — 

till  I  found  tevra-firma  again  at  Le  Grotte  di  San  Lorenzo.  This 
is  evidently  an  Etruscan  site  ;  the  surrounding  ravines  contain 
sepulchral  caves,  though  hardlj'^  in  such  numbers  as  to  entitle  the 
village  to  the  name,  par  excellence,  of  Le  Grotte.  The  red  wine 
to  which  it  gives  its  name  is  known  at  Rome  as  among  the  best 
produced  within  the  limits  of  the  old  Papal  State. ~ 

A  couple  of  miles  further  carried  me  to  San  Lorenzo  Nuovo, 
on  the  highway  from  Florence  to  Rome,  where  "the  great  Yol- 
sinian  mere  "  bursts  upon  the  view.  The  road  thence  to  Bolsena 
is  well  known,  but  I  may  mention  that  the  picturesque  and  de- 
serted village  of  San  Lorenzo  Yecchio,  about  a  mile  distant — 
un  m'rglio  grasso,  "a  fat  mile,"  as  the  natives  say — occupies 
an  Etruscan  site,  for  the  cliffs  beneath  the  walls  abound  in 
sepulchres.^ 

It  was  a  glorious  day  Avhen  I  approached  Bolsena.  The  sky 
was  without  a  cloud — the  lake,  its  islets,  and  every  object  on  its 
shores,  were  in  a  summer  blaze  of  light  and  warmth — the  olive- 
groves  were  full  of  half-clad  labourers,  gathering  the  unctuous 
harvest — myriads  of  water-fowl  darkened  the  sail-less  waters — 
my  eye  roved  round  the  wide  amphitheatre  which  forms  the 
ancient  crater,  and  on  every  hand  beheld  the  hills  from  base  to 
summit  dark  with  variegated  foliage.  How  then  discredit  the 
evidence  of  my  eyes — of  every  sense,  and  admit  it  to  be  the  depth 
of  winter,  ere  vegetation  had  put  forth  a  single  bud  or  blossom? 
Yet  so  it  was, — but  it  was  the  winter  of  Southern  climes. 

tumcellfe,   or  Civita  Veccliia,   as  says  Pai-  8,  5. 

tilius(I.  249).  ■*  This    cannot    have    been   anciently   a 

-  If  the  Lago  Mezzano,  which  is  only  six  town.      Its  circumscribed  ai'ea,  not  larger 

or  seven  miles  distant,  be  the  Lacus  Sta-  than  that  of  a  small  castle,  rather  indicates 

toniensis,  this  may  be  the  very  wine  famed  it   as   one  of   the    strongholds — casteUa — 

of  old  as  the  Statonian.     Plin.  N.  H.  XIV.  which  Yolsiuii  possessed.     Liv.  IX.  41, 

c  2 
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Bolsena  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Yolsinii,^  one  of 
the  most  ancient,''  most  Avealthy,  and  most  powerful  cities  of 
Etruria,^  and  without  douht  one  of  the  Twelve  of  the  Confedera- 
tion." 

The  first  mention  we  find  of  Yolsinii  in  ancient  writers  is  in 
the  year  of  Rome  362  (n.c.  392),  shortly  after  the  fall  of  A^ii, 
when,  in  conjunction  Avith  Salpinum,  a  neighhouring  town,  it 
took  the  occasion  of  a  famine  and  pestilence  that  had  desolated 
the  Eoman  territory,  to  make  hostile  incursions.  But  these  were 
soon  checked ;  the  Yolsinienses  were  heaten,  Livy  says,  witli 
great  ease,  and  8,000  men  laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  glad  to 
purchase  a  truce  of  twenty  years  on  humiliating  terms.^ 

A'olsiuii,  with  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  States,  took  part  in  the 
Avar  whicli  hroke  out  in  the  year  443  (b.c.  311),  commencing  Avith 


■'  Volsinii  must  have  been  called  Velsina 
liy  the  Etrascans,  or  perhaps  Velsuna,  as 
it  would  appear  from  coins.  If  the  first, 
it  had  anciently  the  same  ajipellation  as 
Bologna — Felsina.  Velsi,  or  Velsina,  was 
a  common  family  name,  often  found  on 
sepulchral  inscriptions.  The  change  of  the 
Etruscan  c  into  the  Latin  o  was  frequent  — 
e.f/.,  V^olumnius  for  Velimnas  in  the  cele- 
brated tomb  at  Perugia.  These  vowels, 
indeed,  were  interchangeable  among  the 
Romans,  who  had  originally  beuun  for 
homtti,  deJor  for  dolor,  &c.,  which  still 
holds  among  their  Iberian  descendants, 
who  have  hiieno,  dnelo,  &c.  The  original 
name  of  Volsinii  may  well  have  been  Vel- 
suna,  as  we  find  "  Volsonianus "  in  an 
inscription  found  near  Viterbo.  referring 
to  jilaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ann. 
Inst.  I829,  ]).  ]75.  Propci-tius  (IV.,  eleg. 
2,  4)  has  Volsanus,  though  in  some  edi- 
tions written  Volsinius.  But  the  name  of 
Vulsine  hius  also  been  found,  and  at  Bol- 
sen;i  itself  (Lanzi,  11.  p.  40fi)  ;  and  Vnisina, 
or  Vusina,  occurs  several  times  in  the  Lecne 
tond),  near  Siena.  Lanzi,  II.  ]>.  .3<il.  There 
is  a  gold  coin,  with  the  type  of  a  woman's 
liead  and  a  dog,  and  the  legend  "  Vki.su" 
in  Etruscan  letters,  which  Sestini  has 
iiKsigncil  to  Vclia  or  Felsina  (Bologna),  but 
wiiirli  Miill'-r  (Ktrusk.  I.  p.  .'];?4)  attrii)utes 
to  Volsinii  (Vilsinc  or  Velsune)  ;  and  he 
tliinks  that  many  copper  coins  that  have 
been  rcferri-il  to  Volterra,  or  Bettona,  more 
properly  lieiong  t"  Volsinii.  Bunsen  (liull. 
Inst.  lH:i.'(,  ]i.  it7)  I'onsiders  this  conjecture 
of  jMiillcr's,  .MS  to  (he  gob!  coin,  tn  be  nu)st 


happy. 

^  Zonar.  Annal.  VIII.  7. 

«  Pliu.  N.  H.  II.  53  ;  Val.  JIax.  IX.  1  ; 
Flor.  L  2]  ;  Liv.  X.  37  ;  cf.  Plin.  XXXIV. 
1(1. 

'  Livy  (loc.  cit.)  ranks  it  with  Arretiuii* 
and  Perusia,  as  among  the  "capita  Etru- 
riic  ;"  and  A'alerius  jMaximus  (loc.  cit.)  so 
designates  it.  Pliny  (II.  54),  however, 
speaks  of  Porsena  as  king  of  Volsinii, 
which  might  Ije  interpreted  into  a  depen- 
dence on  Chiusi,  but  perhaps  indicates 
merely  a  connection.  It  is  highly  ju-obable, 
as  I\ruller  (Etrusk.  einl.  2,  17)  ojtines,  that 
after  the  fall  of  Tari[uinii,  A'nlsinii  was  the 
mightiest  state  of  Etruria. 

«  Liv.  V.  31,  32  ;  Diod.  XIV.  p.  319, 
ed.  Rhod.  The  latter  writer  states  that  the 
battle  was  fought  at  Gurasium,  which  Cluver 
(II.  p.  557)  regards  as  a  corruption  of  .some 
better  known  name.  Niebubr  (III.  i).274) 
says  it  is  clear,  from  the  feeble  way  in 
which  the  war  of  3G8  was  carried  on,  that 
it  was  the  cnteri>rise  of  Volsinii  alone. 
I'ut  this  city  is  not  mentioned  by  Livy 
(VI.  9,  10),  who  records  the  events  of  that 
war. 

Miillcv  (Etrusk.  einl.  2,  15,  n.  124) 
tliinks  that  the  Solonium  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  (11.  37)  as  ;ui  I^truscan  city, 
wlience  a  Lucumo.  probably  C;cles  Vibenna, 
came  to  the  a.ssistance  of  Romulus,  was 
Volsinii.  Cluver  (II.  ]ip.  454,  473),  how- 
ever, thiid<s  Vettdonium  is  here  the  true 
rcailing  ;  while  others  woidd  liave  it  Pojni- 
lonium. 
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the  siege  of  Sutriuni,^  and  after  the  fatal  overthrow  on  the  Yadi- 
nionian  hike/  which  mnst  have  heen  in  the  territory  of  Volsinii, 
we  find  it  stated  that  PiihHus  Decins  Mns,  the  Koman  Consul  in 
the  year  446,  took  several  strongholds  helonging  to  this  city.^ 

In  the  year  460  (n.c.  294)  L.  Postumius  Megellus,  the  consul, 
laid  waste  the  territorj^  of  the  Volsinienses,  and  routed  their 
army  not  far  from  their  city,  leaving  2,800  of  them  dead  on  the 
field.  In  consequence  of  this,  with  Perusia  and  Arretium,  they 
sought  for  peace,  and  obtained  a  truce  for  forty  j-ears  on  the  pa}'- 
ment  of  a  heavy  fine." 

After  this,  just  before  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  Volsinienses 
again  took  up  arms  against  Ilome,'^  hut  were  defeated,  together 
with  their  allies,  the  Vulcientes,  in  the  year  474  (b.c.  280) ;  '  and 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  then  finally  subdued.''  Yet  it  is 
difiicult  to  reconcile  their  energy  and  the  love  of  independence 
shown  in  their  being  among  the  last  people  of  Etruria  to  resist  the 
Homan  yoke,  with  the  abject  state  of  degradation  into  which,  but 
a  few  years  after,  the}'  had  fallen,  when  they  besought  the  aid  of 
Home  to  regulate  their  internal  afi'airs.  It  seems  that  they  had 
sunk  into  such  an  abyss  of  luxury  and  eft'eminacy,  as  to  find  the 
goverinnent  of  their  state  too  irksome  a  task  for  their  hands,  and 
— unparalleled  degradation  ! — they  committed  it  in  part  to  their 
slaves.  These  soon  usurped  the  supreme  power,  rode  rough- 
shod over  their  masters,  driving  them  into  exile,  or  treating 
them  as  slaves,  forbidding  them  to  assemble  even  at  the  banquet, 
compelling   them   to    draw   up   wills   as  they  were   commanded, 

^    Liv.   IX.   32.  M.FVLVIVS.Q.  F.M.N.  FLACCVS.  AN. CDXXCIX. 

1  Liv.  IX.    39.  COS. DE.VVLSINIENSIBVS. K.NOV. 

2  Liv.  IX.  41  ;  Diodorus  (XX.  p.  781)  Anreliii.s  Victor  (de  Viris  lilust.  XXXVII.) 
merely  says  that  the  Romans  took  a  castle  _.:App.  Claudius  Caudex,  victis  Vulsi- 
caUed  Caprium,  or  as  some  readings  have  iiiensibus"-must  refer  to  the  same  event ; 
it,  Cajrium.     ^  ^q^.  j^QQ^i-as  expressly  asserts  that  the  Vol- 

Liv.  A.  o/.  sinienses   on  that    occasion  called    in   the 

•♦  Epitome  of  Liv.  XI.  Romans,  as    being   already   their   allies— 

-  See  the  Fasti  Cousulares  in  the  Capi-  ^y^T^ouSoi  yap  ^aav  avrCov  ;    which  seems 

*°^    ■  most  consistent  with  probability  ;  for  it  is 

VNCANivs.  Ti. F.  Ti. N.cos.  ANN. CDLXXiii.  ^^jy  ^j^g  ^g^g^  ^f  security  Consequent  on  an 

. .  VLSiNiENsiBVS.  ET.  V VLCiENTiB.  K.  FEBR.  alliance  with,  Or  dependence  on  Rome,  that 
Pliny  (N.H.  XXXIV.  16)  states  that  Me-  can  explaiu  their  sudden  fall  into  snch 
trodorus  Scepsius,  a  Ureek  writer  greatly  depths  of  luxury.  Therefore,  the  reduction 
jn-ejudiced  against  the  Romans,  had  asserted  of  this  people  to  the  Roman  yoke  must 
that  Volsinii  was  attacked  for  the  sake  of  have  been  earlier  ;  and  as  there  is  no  men- 
two  thousand  statues  it  contained.  tion  of  any  intervening  contest,  it  is  most 
^  The  conquest  which  the  Fasti  Consu-  probable  that  the  war  oE  474  was  that  in 
lares  record,  in  the  year  489,  must  refer  which  they  were  finally  subdued, 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  revolted  slaves — 
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iiiiiting  themselves  by  luiimage  witli  the  first  families,  and  com- 
mitting other  acts  of  unbridled  license.  The  liomans  sent  an 
armv  to  the  assistance  of  the  masters,  and  soon  restored  to  them 
tlie  dominion  they  had  so  pitifully  renounced." 

"\\'e  hear  little  more  of  Volsinii  in  ancient  times.  It  was  the 
l)irtliplace  of  Sejanus,  the  favourite  of  Tiberius.'''     Pliny — 

Quel  savio  gentil  che  tutto  seppe — 

asserts  that  it  was  once  consumed  and  utterly  destroyed  by  a 
thunderbolt,^  and  also  that  lightning  was  once  drawn  from  heaven 
by  certain  sacred  rites  and  prayers,  to  destroy  a  monster,  called 
A'olta,  which  was  ravaging  the  land.^  He  further  states  that 
hand-mills  were  invented  at  Volsinii,  and  that  some  turned  of 
their  own  accord  ; "  whence  it  would  appear  probable  that  "  that 
shrewd  and  knavish  sprite,  called  llobin  (loodfellow,"  was  of 
Etruscan  origin — a  fact  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  Etrusco- 
Celtic  theorists. 

That  A'olsiuii  continued  to  exist  under  the  Empire  is  evident 
from  the  mention  made  of  it  by  ancient  writers,'"'  as  well  as  from 
remains  discovered  on  the  spot. 


"  So  tlie  story  is  related  liy  Valerius 
Maxiiiius,  IX.  1  ;  Floriis,  I.  21  ;  Zonaras, 
Ann.  VIII.  7  ;  Oi-osius,  IV.  5  ;  A.  Victor, 
in  Decio  Mure.  This  event  vas  just  liefore 
tiie  first  Punic  war,  and  as  Florus  states 
that  the  llomans  on  tliis  occasion  were 
commanded  liy  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  it  pro- 
balily  occuiTed  in  480,  wlien  lie  «'as  consul. 
Zonaras  .says  tliat  Q.  Fabius  and  iEmilius 
were  consuls,  but  this  ninst  be  an  error  for 
Maiuilius — L.  ^lamilius  Vitulus,  who  shared 
tlie  consulate  with  (lurges.  It  must  be 
tiiis  event  whicli  is  referred  to  in  the  Epi- 
tome of  the  XVI.  book  of  Livy — res  contra 
Pcmos  et  Vulsinios  jirospcre  gestas  continct. 
Anreiius  Victor  erroneously  states  that  tiie 
V'olsinian  slaves  were  subdued  by  Decius 
Mus,  for  lie,  that  is  tlie  third  of  his  name, 
was  .<?Iain  in  47^),  in  the  Tarentinc  War 
(Cic.  Tusc.  Qua!st.  I.  .'57  ;  Dc  Fin.  II.  19)  ; 
and  Victor  seems  to  have  confounded  this 
Hubjugation  of  tlie  slaves  with  the  war  nf 
coiuiuest  against  Volsinii,  fifteen  years  pre- 
vious. Chiver  (II.  p.  fj.'iS)  falls  into  a 
nimilar  crmr. 

In  all  the  aliove-cited  accounts,  the  iii- 
Mirgents  ut  Volsinii  are  called  slaves  — 
nrrri,  oiKfTai  —  but  Niebuhr  pronounces 
them  to  have  been  not  domestic  slaves,  but 


serfs — the  governed  class  in  the  feudal 
system  of  Etruria.  On  this  view,  the 
mystery  of  the  reported  sudden  fall  into 
luxury  vanishes  ;  for  it  was  by  the  aid  of 
the  serfs  that  Volsinii  had  jireviously  been 
enabled  to  maintain,  almost  single-handed, 
so  long  and  obstinate  a  struggle  with  Home, 
and  "for  the  defenders  of  their  common 
home,"'  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  "to  become 
citizens  was  a  matter  of  course."  The 
great  historian  of  Home  considers  the  fact 
to  amount  to  no  more  than  that  the  serfs 
obtained,  by  force,  physical  or  moral,  tlie 
francliise,  seats  in  the  senate,  and  the 
rights  of  intermarriage  and  inheritance  ; 
and  that  all  colouring  sujieradded  must  be 
attriliuted  to  party  hatred,  or  to  the  foolish 
exaggerations  of  (ircek  writers.  Hist. 
Koine,  I.  p.  124  ;   III.  ]..  .^(i. 

'■*  Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  1  ;   VI.  S. 

"  Pliii.  II.  ;');};  cf.  Tort  111.  AiMildg.  XL.  ; 
(b'  I'alli..,   II. 

'  riiii.  II.  .^4. 

■-'  I'liu.  XXXVI.  2'.t. 

•'  Tacit,  loc.  cit.  Strabo  (V.  \>.  22G)  refers 
to  it  as  one  of  the  i)rincii)al  cities  of  Etruria 
ill  his  day.  I'tolcmy.  (icog.  p.  72,  cd.  J'.ert. 
riin.  III.  S. 
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To  a  practised  eye  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  Etruscan 
city  did  not  occup}'  the  site  of  Bolsena.  The  low  rock  on  which 
the  medicBval  castle  stands,  is  only  large  enough  for  a  small 
fortress ;  and  if  that  were  the  acropolis,  the  city  must  have  stood 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  long-drawn  hill, 
which  rises  hehind  it — a  position  of  no  natural  strength,  and 
such  as  belonged  to  no  city  of  Etruria,  save  those  of  Pelasgic 
origin  on  the  coast ;  and  which,  moreover,  is  at  variance  with 
the  situation  of  A^olsinii,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  strengtli. 
In  fact  it  is  on  record  that  on  the  conquest  of  that  city  by  the 
Romans,  it  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  settle  on  another  and  probably  less  defensible  site  ;  ^' 
as  was  the  case  with  Falerii.  This  then  was  the  origin  of 
Bolsena,  which,  as  is  confirmed  by  extant  remains,  occupies  the 
site  of  Pioman,  not  of  Etruscan,  Yolsinii.  The  latter  must  be 
sought  on  more  elevated  ground. 

Some  have  thought  that  Etruscan  Volsinii  occupied  the  site  of 
Orvieto — Urbs  Vetus — "the  old  city,"  ixir  excellence  ;^  others 
place  it  at  Monte  Fiascone,^  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  was 
eight  or  nine  miles  from  its  Boman  representative.  More  pro- 
bably it  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolsena ;  in  which  case  it 
must  have  occupied  one  of  the  cliff-girt  heights  to  the  south  or 
east,  which  are  full  of  sepulchral  caves,  or  the  crest  of  the  hill 
which  overhangs  the  ruined  amphitheatre.  Baron  Bunsen  has 
asserted  that  "  on  a  rock  of  difficult  access,  on  whose  slopes  lies 
Bolsena,  considerable  remains  of  the  original  cit}^  were  to  be 
seen  ;  "  "  but  that  description  is  vague  enough  to  apply  to  any  of 
the  heights  just  mentioned.  The  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
site  led  me  to  revisit  Bolsena  in  the  summer  of  1846,  when  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  determining  that  the  Etruscan  city  must  have 
occupied  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  amphitheatre,  the 
loftiest  height  on  this  side  of  the  lake,  where  the  ground  spreads 
out  into  a  table-land,  extensive  enough  to  hold  a  city  of  first-rate 
importance.  The  spot  is  commonlj'  called  II  Piazzano,  and  is 
the  property  of  the  Count  Corza  Capusavia.  If  this  be  the  site 
referred  to  by  Bunsen,  it  has  now  no  considerable  remains  to 
show,  or  they  were  lost  to  my  sight  in  the  corn  and  underwood  ; 
but  the  soil,  wherever  visible,  was  strewn  with  broken  pottery, 

■*  Zonaras,  Annal.  VIII.  7.  '   r.ull.   Inst.  1833,  p.  96.     He  streini- 

*  Mliller,     Etrusk.    I.    p.    451  ;  Orioli,        oiisly  combats  Miiller's  notion  of  Volsinii 

Nouv.  Ann.  Inst.  1836,  p.  50.  being  at  Orvieto. 
^  Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  p.  34. 
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Avitliout  any  admixture  of  marbles   or  more   precious  materials, 

sucli  as  commonly  mark  the  sites  of  Roman  cities — thus  bearing 

testimony  to  its  early  habitation.     Towards  the  lake  the  ground 

breaks  into  cliffs,  which,  together  with  its  great  elevation,  must 

have  rendered  the  height  difficult  of  access.^ 

The   vestiges  of  the  Etruscan  greatness  of  Yolsinii  are  few 

indeed.     Her  walls,  so  mighty  and  strong,^  are  level  with  the 

dust;  not  a  relic  of  her  temples  and  palaces — not  a  limb,  not  a 

torso  of  the  multitude  of  statues  Avhich  once  adorned  the  city — is 

now  to  be  seen.     Beyond  the  broken  pottery,  and  a  few  caves  in 

the  cliffs  below,  now  hardly  to  be  recognised  as  tombs,^  nothing 

is  left  to  indicate  tlie  existence  of  this  once  powerful  and  opulent 

city  of  Etruria, — ■ 

"  High  towers,  fairc  temples,  goodly  theaters. 
Strong  ^valls,  rich  porches,  princelie  pallaces, 
Large  streetes,  brave  houses,  sacred  sepulchres, 
Sure  gates,  sweete  gardens,  stately  galleries, 
"Wrought  with  faire  pillours  and  fine  imageries  ; 
All  those  (0  pitie  I)  now  are  turn'd  to  dust, 
And  overgrowne  with  black  oblivion's  rust." 

In  Roman  remains  Bolsena  is  not  deficient.  Just  without  the 
Florence  gate  stand  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  vulgarly  called  Tempio 
di  Norzia,  but  on  no  other  authority  than  that  Nortia,  the  For- 
tune of  Etruscan  mythology,  is  known  to  have  had  a  shrine  at 

®  Signor  Domenico  Golini,  of  Bagnarea,  rising  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  cemetery 

between  1849  and   1856   made  extensive  of  Etru.scan   tombs,    all   hollowed  in   the 

excavations  in  the  vicinity  of  llolsena,  in  tufo,  and  rifled  in  ancient  times.     Bull, 

the  search  for  the  true  site  of   VoLsinii.  Inst.  1857,  pp.  131 — 140.     Signor  Golini 

He,  of  course,  recognised   "II  Piazzano  "  does  not  attempt  to  decide  ■whicli  of  tlie 

08  the  site  of  ancient  liabitation,  but  he  three  plateaux  was  tlie  true  site  of  Volsinii, 

discovered  two  other  cliff-ljound  plateaux  and  he  gives  us  no  inforination  as  to  the 

in   the    near    neighbourhood,    vvliich,    as  size  of  tlie  two  called  "  Oivita,"  but  as  lie 

.ancient    sites     surrounded     by    extensive  nicutions  each  of  these  as  an  "acropolis," 

cemeteries,   might  dispute  with   this   the  and  as  II  Piazzano  is  spacious  enough  to 

honour   of    having    held    the    celebrated  contain    a    first-rate    Etruscan    city,    tlie 

Etruscan  city.     One  was  a  densely  wooded  bahvnce  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  its 

lieight  called   "Civita,"  about  two  and  a  being  the  true  site  of  Volsinii. 

lialf  miles  from  Bolsena  to  the  N.E.,  not  "  Zonar.   Ann.  VIII.   7 — Te7xos   ox^pui- 

far  from   the  lake,   which  almost  wa.shed  raTov.     Canina  (Etr.    ]\Iarit.   II.,   p.    141) 

the   slojic   lieneath    it.       The   hciylit   was  states  that  the  foundations  arc  extant,  and 

composed  of  ba.salt,  resting  on  tufo,  and  prove  the  walls  to  have  been  of  sipiared 

its    Hummit    was    level,    and    had    been  blocks,  and  to  have  been  fortified  with  fre- 

scparatcd    by    art    from    the    contiguous  (pieiit  (piadrangular  towers. 

hcif^hts  t(j  render  it  more  difiicult  of  access.  '  These  sciuilchrcs  are   not  such  as  to 
The    other   was   a  somewhat   similar   but   .    tax  the  traveller's  time  or  attention,  being 

vinc-coverctl  height  six  miles  to  the  south,  formless,    defaced,   and   tenanted    by  liogs 

and  one  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lake,  or  mendicants.     A  few  are  columlxiria. 
also  bearing  the  name  of  "C'ivita,"  and 
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Yolsinii."  The  temple  of  this  goddess  seems  to  have  been  of 
peculiar  sanctit}',  for  it  was  made  the  national  calendar — a  nail 
being  driven  into  it  every  3'ear,  as  into  the  temple  of  Jove  on  the 
Capitol  of  Rome.'"  That  temple  being  Etruscan,  most  probable- 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  cit3\  The  ruins  in  (piestion  are 
undoubtedly  lioman,  being  of  opus  incertum  alternating  in  layers 
"with  brickwork,  lloman  also  are  the  sepulchral  tablets  and  cipj'if 
arranged  in  front  of  the  said  gate,  though  among  them  may  be 
recognised  the  Etruscan  names  of  Ciecina  and  Vibenna.  And  a 
bas-relief  of  a  sacrifice  seems  also  to  belong  to  the  Iioman 
period.''^ 

From  the  temple  a  road  of  basaltic  pavement  leads  in  a  direct 
line  up  the  hill.  It  probably  ran  from  Roman  A'olsinii  to  the 
ancient  town  on  the  site  of  Orvieto,  and  is  still  the  path  to  the 
amphitheatre,  or  as  the  natives  term  it.  La  Piazza  del  Mercatello, 
— a  small  structure  in  utter  ruin  and  so  palpably  Roman  that  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  ever  have  been  taken  for 


-  Liv.  VII.  0  ;  Teitull.  Apologet.  24  ;  ad 
Nationes,  II.  8.  Juvenal  (X.  7-i)  implies 
the  same,  by  supposing  Nursia,  as  he  calls 
this  goddess,  to  favour  Sejanus,  who  was 
born  at  Volsinii.  She  is  also  mentioned 
as  the  goddess  of  this  city,  in  a  Latin  votive 
inscription,  given  by  Fabretti  (X.  j).  742)  — 
Nortia  te  veneror  lare  cretus  Volsiuiensi ; 
■vvlio  gives  a  second  inscription — 

Magnoe  Dea3  Nortire. 
of.    Gori,    Mus.    Etrus.    II.    pp.    17,    303. 
Gerhard  (Gottheiten  der  Etrusker)  regards 
Nortia  as  nearly  allied  to  Minerva. 

•*  Liv.  loc.  cit.  Livy  does  not  state  it 
from  his  own  knowledge,  but  on  the  asser- 
tion of  one  Cincius,  a  cautious  authority 
for  such  monuments.  This  custom  was, 
without  doubt,  introduced  into  Rome  from 
Etruria,  for  it  had  existed  from  the  time 
of  the  kings — a  nail  being  annually  driven 
into  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Optimus  Maximus — and  falling  at  length 
into  disuse,  was  revived  in  the  year  of 
Home  391  (b.c.  363),  for  the  sake  of  stay- 
ing a  pestilence ;  when,  strange  enough,  a 
dictator  was  chosen  simply  for  the  sake  of 
driving  the  nail.  This  was  the  case  also 
on  subsequent  occasions.  Liv.  VIII.  18  ; 
IX.  ;^8.  The  ciTstom,  as  Livy  confesses, 
savoured  of  a  semi-barbarous  age— quia 
rar*  per  ea  tempoi-a  literal  erant— yet  was 
preserved,  from  some  superstitious  notion 


of  its  efficacy,  not  merely  as  a  curious  relic 
of  the  olden  time,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  counts  hobnails  on  the  Exchequer- 
table  on  the  day  of  his  installation.  The 
nail  evidently  had  a  symbolic  meaning  with 
the  Etruscans,  implying  the  fixed  decree 
of  fate  ;  for  on  a  well-known  mirror,  found 
at  Perugia,  it  is  represented  in  the  hand  of 
the  Etruscan  winged  Fate — "  Athrpa,"  or 
Atropos — who  is  about  to  drive  a  nail  with 
a  hammer,  to  indicate  the  predetermined 
death  of  Meleager  and  of  Adonis.  Inghir. 
Mon.  Etrus.  II.  tav.  (J2,  p.  550.  Vermi- 
glioli,  Inscriz.  Perug.  I.  p.  49.  Gerhard, 
Etrusk.  Spiegel,  taf.  170.  Mliller  (Etrusk. 
IV.  7,  6)  shows  that  "  Athrjja"  is  but  the 
Nortia  of  the  Etruscans,  with  a  Hcllenised 
appellation.  The  same  symbolical  idea  of 
the  nail  was  adopted  by  the  fiomans  ;  and 
davo  tvabidi  fixum  was  a  proverbial  saying, 
signifying  what  was  unalterably  fixed  by 
Fate  or  Fortune.  Cic.  in  Verr.  VI.  21  ; 
Petron.  Satyr.  75.  Horace's  (Od.  I.  35, 17) 
picture  of  Necessity,  the  companion  of  For- 
tune, bearing  such  nails  in  her  hand,  which 
he  also  terms  adamantine  (Od.  III.  24), 
will  recur  to  the  reader. 

*  It  is  illustrated  by  Adami  (Storia  di 
Volseno,  p.  133),  who  calls  it  "the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Arvales,"  and  describes  and 
delineates  many  other  Eoman  remains 
existing  in  his  day — about  a  century  since 
— in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolsena. 
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Etruscan.  It  occupies  an  elevated  site  about  a  mile  from  Bol- 
sena,  and  is  surrounded  hv  vinej'ards  and  chestnut-groves.  In 
fact  Juvenal's  picture  of  Yolsinii,  "  placed  among  wooded  hills," 
is  as  applicable  as  ever,  for  all  the  slopes  behind  Bolsena  are 
densely  clothed — olives  below,  and  chestnuts  above.  Another 
Roman  road,  running  eastward,  and  probabl}'  leading  to  Balneum 
Regis,  now  Bagnarea,  may  be  traced  on  the  heights  above  the 
Franciscan  Convent,  near  the  new  road  to  Orvieto."* 

Though  the  vestiges  of  the  city  and  of  the  amphitheatre  may 
not  tempt  him,  let  not  the  traveller  neglect  to  ascend  these 
heights,  for  the  sake  of  the  magnificent  view  the}"  command. 
The  lake,  broad  and  bright  as  an  archangel's  shield — its  islets, 
once  ever  changing  place  and  form  at  the  breath  of  ^Eolus  or  the 
caprice  of  popular  tradition,  but  now  two  fixed  spots  of  beaut}'  on 
its  fair  surface — Yalentano  glittei'ing  on  the  dusky  heights  oppo- 
site,— 

'•  Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Etliiop's  ear  '" — 

Marta  nestling  beneath  its  bold  headland — the  broad  vestus  of 
verdure  girdling  the  lake, — all  these  and  more  distant  features  of 
beauty  are  seen  over  the  slopes  of  olives  and  vines,  of  figs  and 
chestnuts,  and  over  the  caverned  cliffs  which  rise  around  the 
castled-crag  of  Bolsena. 

Other  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered  at  Bolsena  ;  *''  and 
in  front  of  the  church  of  Santa  Cristina  are  sundry  colunni-shafts 
of  grey  and  red  granite,  and  an  oval  marble  sarcophagus  with 
reliefs  of  the  triumph  of  Bacchus.  Altars,  cipj^'i,  votive  and 
sepulchral  tablets  here  and  there  meet  the  eye  in  the  streets. 

Though  so  little  is  to  be  seen  of  the  Ktruscan  age  of  A'olsinii, 
at  the  call  of  the  pickaxe  and  shovel  the  earth  yields  her  hidden 
treasures.  The  sit(;  had  been  long  neglected  by  the  excavator, 
when  Signor  (lolini  of  Bagnarea,  considering  that  the  neighbour- 
hood ]iad  not  been  explored  to  the  extent  wliich  a  })lace  so 
renowned  i'or  antiquity,  wealtli,  and  luxury,  demanded,  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  tliis  object,  lie  commenced  his  labours  in 
1841)  and  continued   them  for  seven  or  eight  seasons,  exploring 

"  On  tliis  roail,  just  Jilmvc  llic  convent,  sliows  liow  iniicli  caution  is  necessary  in 
are  sonic  sln;,'iilar  sections  of  eartli,  show-  detcrinining  ancient  sites  from  extant  re- 
in;; Iloman  niasonry  and  opiix  iiircrtuiii,  mains,  when  the  ^jround,  as  in  this  case, 
witli  a  hiyer  of  hniken  pottery  above  it,  is  commanded  liy  liigher,  contiguous  hiiid. 
ei;;iit  or  ten  feet  below  tlic  ](rescnt  surface  ;  Tlie  surfai'c  may  present  no  vestige  of 
tlio  superincumbent  cartli  liaving  been  former  liabitation. 
witslieil   down   from   the  hill  above.      This  ''  ISidl.  Inst.  Ls:;7,  p.  18S  ;   1838,  p.  6. 
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the  wooded  hills,  north,  south,  and  east  of  Bolsena  through  a 
district  six  miles  in  length,  and  discovering  numerous  tombs,  and 
several  distinct  cemeteries ;  but  without  the  success  his  perse- 
verance merited.  The  sepulchres,  with  rare  exceptions,  had  been 
previously  rifled.  On  the  slopes  of  the  Piazzano,  above  Bolsena, 
he  found  two  extensive  cemeteries  of  Etruscan  tombs  sunk  in 
the  tufo  rock,  some  of  magnificent  forms,  but  containing  mere 
fragments  of  vases  and  bronzes,  from  which,  however,  he  was 
able  to  infer  the  existence  in  early  times  of  a  people  wealthy  and 
skilled  in  the  fine  arts.  In  a  wooded  hill  called  Lo  Spedaletto, 
1^  mile  south  of  the  Piazzano,  he  found  a  little  necropolis  of  forty- 
three  tombs,  Avhich  yielded  him  a  number  of  magnificent  bronzes, 
together  with  articles  of  glass  and  jewellery,  but  no  painted  vases. 
Many  of  the  bronzes  bore  the  inscription  "  sutiiixa,"  in  Etruscan 
characters.  In  one  of  the  tombs  which  had  a  vertical  shaft  sunk 
from  the  surface  of  the  hill  above,  as  at  Civita  Castellana  and 
Fallen,  he  found  the  foot  of  a  bronze  statue  of  exquisite  art,  the 
only  fragment  extant  of  the  2000  statues  for  which  Yolsinii  was 
renowned  of  old.  At  two  miles  east  from  Bolsena,  in  a  wooded 
spot  called  Cavone  Bujo,  he  opened  a  tomb  which  contained  an 
enormous  sarcophagus  of  basalt,  as  well  as  an  urn  containing 
ashes,  and  numerous  vases  of  bronze,  with  handles  ornamented 
Avith  human  heads  or  figures,  most  of  them  bearing  Etruscan 
inscriptions  in  which  the  word  "  sutjiina  "  occurs,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  Avitli  other  words.  In  the  hills  of  Bucine, 
S.  Antonio,  Scopetone,  and  Turona,  three  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Bolsena,  he  discovered  a  vast  necropolis,  but  thoroughly 
ransacked  in  former  times.  He  had  no  better  success  in  another 
cemeter)"  in  the  spot  called  (xrotte  di  Castro,  six  miles  further 
south,  Avliere  the  tombs  Avere  most  abundant  and  larger  and 
grander  than  he  had  previously  excavated,  and  appeared  to  belong 
to  an  ancient  site,  called  Civita,  Avhicli  croAvned  a  lofty  hill  rising 
in  the  midst." 

But  the  most  valuable  discovery  of  Etruscan  I'olui  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Yolsinii  Avas  made  in  1856,  b}-  Count  Elavio  Piavizza  of 
Orvieto,  on  opening  a  tomb  Avhich  had  been  indicated  by  Golini. 
It  lay  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Bolsena,  in  the  district  of 
S.  Lorenzino,  and  not  far  from  Barano.  It  proA-ed  to.be  a  A^irgin 
tomb,  the  sepulchre  of  tAA-o  Etruscan  ladies  of  rank.  Besides 
some  beautiful  mirrors  and  other  articles  in  bronze,  it  contained 

^  For  details  of  these  excavations  see  Bull.  —140  f  Golini).  The  bronzes  mentioned  iu 
Inst.  1857,  pp.    33 — 36  (Brunn);   pp.  131        the  text  are  now  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano. 
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two  sets  of  jewellery,  two  wreaths  of  olive  and  laurel  leaves,  one 
in  gold,  the  other  in  elect iiini ,-  two  pairs  of  gold  bracelets,  one  of 
the  usual  serpent  fcnin,  two  rings,  and  two  Jihuhc,  and  above  all, 
two  pairs  of  earrings,  with  winged  Victories  as  pendants,  of  ex- 
quisite and  elaborate  art,  and  among  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  goldsmith's  work  that  have  ever  been  rescued  from  the  tombs 
of  Etruria.- 

A  chapter  on  Bolsena  would  not  be  complete  without  a  Avord 
on  its  miracles.  The  Santa  Cristina,  to  whom  the  church  is 
<ledicated,  was  a  virgin-martyr,  who  Avas  cast  into  the  lake  b.y 
"the  bewildered  Pagans  of  old  time,"  and  though  she  touched 
the  bottom,  as  is  jiroved  by  the  prints  of  her  feet  on  the  rocks, 
which  remain  to  this  day  to  confound  the  unbeliever,  she  would 
not  drown,  but  came  safel}^  to  land.  Her  bt)dy  was  preserved  in 
her  church  till  some  pilgrims  committed  a  pious  fraud  and 
smuggled  it  off  to  Palermo.  But  this  is  not  the  celebrated 
"Miracle  of  Bolsena,"  which  has  made  the  name  of  this  petty 
town  known  from  Chili  to  Japan,  wherever  the  Pioman  Pontiff 
lias  power  or  advocates,  or  the  genius  of  Paffaelle  Avorshippers. 
That  event  occurred  in  this  same  clnirch  of  Santa  Cristina,  some 
six  centuries  since,  Avlien  a  priest,  performing  the  mass,  enter- 
tained doubts  of  the  real  presence — doubts  not  even  expressed — 
when  blood  fortlnvith  burst  from  the  Avafer,  and  left  its  stains  on 
the  altar  and  marble  floor,  Avliere  they  may  be  seen  to  this  day — 
screened,  hoAvever,  from  heretical  scrutiny. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  the  modern  representative  of  this 
ancient  greatness  is  a  poverty-stricken  picturesque  town  of  some 
1700  souls.  Being  on  the  old  high  road  to  Pome,  and  a  post- 
station,  it  has  an  inn — the  Aquila  d'Oro — Avhicli  trumpets  its  own 
praises,  and  promises  the  traveller  "  most  excellent  entertain- 
]nent."  Lc  jxirole  son  fcmminc ,  i  fatti  muach'i — "  Avords  are  femi- 
nine, deeds  masculine,"  saith  the  proverb;  or  as  the  Spaniards 

express  it — 

Del  dicho  al  liecho 
Hay  gran  trccho,  - 

therefore  put  not  your  faitli  in  the  Pxmifacc  of  Pxilsciia. 

"  IJull.  Inst.  1858  p.  11  ((roliiii) ;  itp.  jiosscssioii.  Tlicy  liave  since  passed  into 
l.'S4 — !>  (IJrium).  I  saw  tlicse  ornaments  tlic  liands  of  Si;,'nor  .Messamho  Castellani, 
in    1802   at    Orvieto,    in    Count   Ravizza's        ami  are  now  in  liie  l!iiti>ii  iMiiseiun. 
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MONTE    FIASCONE— i-MAT^f    VOLTUMX^E? 
Teniijle  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site. — Bvron. 

Quale  per  incertam  lunani,  sub  luce  malignfi, 
Est  iter  in  silvis,  iibi  coeluia  condidit  umbra, 
Jupiter,  et  rebus  nox  abstulit  atra  coloi-em. — Virgil. 

It  is  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  Bolsena  to  Monte  Fiascone, 
and  the  road  on  the  long  ascent  commands  superb  views  of  the 
lake  and  its  richly-wooded  shores.  That  the  lake,  notwithstand- 
ing its  vast  size,  was  once  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  seems  proved 
by  the  cliaracter  of  the  hills  encircling  it.  In  one  spot,  about 
a  mile  from  Bolsena,  there  is  strong  evidence  of  this  in  a  cliff  of 
basaltic  columns,  irregular  pentagons,  hexagons,  and  heptagons, 
piled  up  liorizontally.  Tlie  quarries,  for  which  these  shores  Avere 
of  old  renowned,  liave  recently  been  recognised  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bagnarea,  between  that  town  and  the  Lake.^ 

Though  the  lake  took  its  ancient  name  from  Yolsinii,  the  prin- 
cipal city  on  its  shores,  yet,  as  the  (ujer  Tafqu'uiic>i>!is  stretched 
up  to  its  waters  on  the  south,  it  was  sometimes  called  the  Tar- 
quinian  Lake."  In  all  ages  something  of  the  marvellous  seems 
to  have  attached  to  it.  The  blood-flowing  wafer,  and  the  foot- 
prints of  the  virgin -martyr,  have  already  been  mentioned.  Its 
islands  are  described  as  floating  groves,  blown  b}^  the  wdnd,  now 
into  triangular,  now  into  circular  forms,  but  never  into  squares.^ 
Shall  we  ]iot  rather  refer  this  unsteady,  changeful  character  to 
the  exes  of  the  beholders,  and  conclude  that  the  propagators  of 
the  miracle  had  been  making  too  deep  potations  in  the  rich  Avine 
of  its  shores  ?  Now,  at  least,  the  islands  have  lost  their  erratic 
and  Protean  propensities,  and,  though  still  capt  with  Avood,  have 
taken  determinate  and  beautiful  forms,  no  longer  plastic  beneath 
the  breath  of  ^•Eolus.'*     As  early  as  the  Second  Punic  War,  this 

1  See  yd.  I.  p.  161  ;  and  p.  4P3.  •'  Tlin.  loc.  cit. 

-  Plin.  II.  yf).  ■*  The  Isola  Martana   is   said  to  retain 
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lake  Avas  the  subject  of  a  miracle — its  waters  were  changed  into 
blood  ^ — a  portent  of  the  pestilence  that  ensued.  If  miracles 
have  ceased,  malaria  has  not,  but  summerh'  visits  the  spot,  and 
makes  these  beautiful  and  fertile  shores,  which  might  be  a  para- 
dise, a  desolation  and  a  curse.  IMan  has  well-nigh  deserted  them, 
and  the  lish  and  wild-fowl,  which  abounded  here  of  old,  have  still 
imdisturbed  possession  of  its  waters." 

INIonte  Fiascone  stands  on  the  very  summit  of  its  hill,  the 
loftiest  ground  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  It  is  a  town  of  some 
importance,  with  a  neat  cathedral  b}'  San  Michelc,  on  the  jilan 
of  the  Pantheon,  but  with  no  decent  inn.  Beyond  the  glorious 
prospect  it  commands,  and  its  wine,  the  far-tamed,  prelate-snaring, 
prelate -sla3'ing  "Est,  est,  est,''''  which,  if  it  be  not  I^atin  for 
"  good,"  as  the  natives  tell  you,  is  understood  to  represent  that 
(juality  in  the  vernacular,  and  the  quaint  medictval  church  of. 
San  Flaviano,  on  the  descent  to  Viterbo,  there  is  little  of  interest 
in  ]\Ionte  Fiascone. 

The  natural  position  of  Monte  Fiascone  is  so  strong,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  the  Etruscans  could  have  neglected  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  It  resembles  that  of  Yolteri-a,  Fiesole,  and 
some  other  cities  in  the  northern  part  of  the  land,  but  has  no 
counterpart  in  this  southern  district.  Its  Etruscan  antiquity  is 
indeed  universally  admitted  ;  yet  there  are  no  remains  of  that 
origin  on  the  spot.  The  fortifications  are  wholly  of  the  middle 
ages ;  but  Latin  inscriptions,  found  on  the  site,  indicate  an 
existence  under  the  Romans,  while  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood 
give  evidence  of  yet  higher  antiquity.*^    Such  of  these  sepulchres  as 

vcstifjes  of  antiquity.  The  other,  calleil  death,  and  for  a  harrcl  of  the  fatal  wine  to 
l^i.sentino,  must  have  received  its  name  lie  i)onrcd  npon  his  grave.  TIic  iirst  iiartof 
from  tlic  Vcsentum  or  Vcsentium  of  Pliny's  the  bequest  is  religiously  attended  to,  hut 
catalogue  (HI.  8),  the  site  of  which  town  the  people  now  dispense  with  tiic  heathenish 
lies  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  three  lihation,  and  pour  the  wine,  which  Sancho 
or  four  miles  N.W.  of  Capo  di  Monte.  Pauza  woidd  have  pronounced  "very  Ca- 
I'ull.  Inst.  1864,  p.  101.  The  island  con-  tholic,"  down  their  own  throats  instead, 
tains  no  remains  of  ancient  times.  Canina,  ■''  The  disappearance  of  the  Etruscan 
YAr.  Maiit.  II.  p.  137.  fmlifications,  if  there  were  any,  nuiy  be 
*  Liv.  XXVII.  23.  exjilaincd  by  the  fact  that  they  must  have 
"  Strabo,  V.  p.  2'2t).  Columella,  de  Re  been  of  tufo,  and  therefore  much  more 
Rust.  VIII.  l(i.  Strabo  errs  in  saying  that  liable  to  destruction  than  those  of  the  cities 
the  reeds  and  rushes  of  this  lake  were  to  the  north,  composed,  as  they  are,  of 
borne  by  the  Tiber  to  Rome,  for  the  lake  enormous  ma.sses  of  limestone  or  hard  sand- 
has  but  one  emissjiry,  the  Marta,  which  stone.  They  would  doubtless  have  been 
falls  into  the  sea  below  Corneto.  absorbed  by  the  nuxlern  walls  and  hiuises, 
7  The  family  of  the  Rev,  John  Fu^jger  a  process  which  has  taken  ]ilace  to  a  greater 
bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  masses  to  or  less  extent  throiigliout  the  tufo  district 
be  saiil  for  his  soul  on  the  anniversary  of  his  of  l''truria. 
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are  now  open  in  the  slopes  below  the  town  have  lost  their  distinc- 
tive character  from  serving  as  abodes  to  the  labonringpopnlation, 
who  are  content  to  dwell  in  caves  and  holes  in  the  rock,  in  the 
most  abject  squalor  and  wretchedness.  Of  them  may  it  verily  be 
said,  "  They  remain  among  the  graves,  and  lodge  in  the  monu- 
ments ;  and  the  broth  of  abominable  things  is  in  their  vessels." 
But  tombs  of  undoubted  Etruscan  origin  are  found  not  only  on 
the  lower  slopes,  but  also  in  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the  hill  to 
the  south  of  the  Lake.  Extensive  excavations  were  made  in  the 
spring  of  1876,  which  yielded  no  vases  of  value  or  interest,  but 
an  abundance  of  bronzes,  some  of  considerable  beaut}',  besides  a 
few  articles  in  the  more  precious  metals.  This  is  a  new  and 
promising  field  for  excavating  enterprise. 

The  original  name  of  this  site  has  been  sought  in  its  modern 
appellation,  which  has  been  variously  converted  into  Mons  Pliiscon 
■ — Mons  Falconis — Mons  Faliscorum,  or  the  site  of  Falerii ; 
though  it  seems  clearly  to  be  derived  from  the  wine  for  which  the 
Mount  has  for  ages  been  celebrated — Fiascone  signifying  "  a  large 
flask."  By  one  it  has  been  regarded  as  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
Volsinii ;  °  by  another  of  Trossulum,^  a  town  which  was  taken  by 
some  Roman  knights  without  the  aid  of  foot-soldiers,  and  which 
is  said  to  have  lain  nine  miles  on  this  side  of  Volsinii.^  Trossu- 
lum,  however,  is  more  likely  to  have  stood  in  the  plain,  at  a  spot 
called  Vado  di  Trosso,  or  Yado  Trossano,  two  miles  from  ]\Ionte 
Fiascone  towards  Ferento,  wdiich  was  recognised  some  ages  since,^ 
though  at  the  present  day  both  site  and  name  are  utterly  un- 
known .'*'  INIonte  Fiascone  is  hardl}-  the  sort  of  place  to  be  taken 
at  a  gallop. 

^  Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  p.  34.  cannot  be  the  case,  because  Troilium  ^vas 

^  Chiver,  Ital.  Antiq.  II.  p.  562.   Canina,  not  taken  by  a  sudden  assault,  but  before 

Etruria  Marit.  II.  ji.  130.  it   was  attacked,    470   of   its   inhabitants, 

-  Plin.   XXXIII.   9.      Festus  ap.   Paul.  men  of  great  wealth,  purchased  immunity 

Diac.  r.  Trossuli.     Schol.  in  Pers.  Sat.  I.  of  Carvilius  the  Consul,  and  were  allowed 

82.     This  exploit  long   conferred    on    the  to  leave  the  town.     And  after  the  capture, 

Boraan  equites  the  name  of   Trossuli.      It  the  same  Roman  force  took  five  castles,  all 

is  not  so  singular  a  feat  as  was  performed  in  strong  natural  positions, 

by  a  body  of  French  cavalry  in  1795,  when  •*  Mari;Ani,    de    Etruria  Metrop.   p.   46  ; 

they  captured  some  Dutch   ships  of  war,  aud  before  him,  Holsten.  Annot.  ad  Cluver, 

stuck  fast  in  the  ice.     Trossulns  from  being  p.    67,    and    Alberti,    Descrit.    d'    Italia, 

an  honourable  appellation  became  one  of  i).  04. 

reproach,   equivalent  to  a  hixurious,  ctfe-  ■*  I  have  on  several  occasions  made  in- 

minate  fellow.     Seneca,  Ejiist.  87,  8.     Livy  qniries  at   Monte   Fiascone,   Viterbo,   and 

(X.  46)  mentions  a  town  of  Etruria,  called  15olsena,  and  have  never  been  ab'e  to  learn 

Troilium,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  that  any  spot  in  this  neighbourhood  now 

461   (B.C.    293),    which    Cluver  (loc.    cit. )  bears  the  name  of  Trosso.      In  the  time  of 

thinks    identical    with   Tro.ssulum.      This  Holstenius   and  Mariani  it  was  probab'y 
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There  are  two  places  spoken  of  b_v  ancient  writers,  either  of 
■which  is  more  hkely  than  any  of  those  yet  mentioned  to  have 
occupied  this  site.  One  is  Q-hiarea,  a  city  of  Etrnria,  which  sub- 
mitted to  be  governed  by  its  manumitted  shives,  and  is  described 
as  "  extraordinarily  strong,  for  in  the  midst  of  it  was  a  hill  rising 
thirt}'  furlongs  in  heiglit,  and  having  at  its  base  a  forest  of  all 
sorts  of  trees,  and  abundance  of  water."  *"  Though  the  usurpation 
of  the  slaves  evidently  refers  to  the  events  at  Yolsinii,  already  re- 
corded, it  is  possible  that  the  writer  erred  chiefly  in  assigning  them 
to  another  site  in  Yolsinian  territory,  the  situation  of  which,  even 
to  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  four  miles  in  length,  accords  closely  Avith 
that  of  ^Slonte  Fiascone.*^  The  name,  which  given  by  a  foreigner, 
may  be  merely  an  epithet  descriptive  of  the  place — ^^'iny  or  Viny 
— may  be  cited  in  corroboration  of  this  view.  Indeed  it  is  nearly 
e(iuivalent  to  the  actual  appellation — Fiascone.  The  light 
volcanic  soil  of  these  slopes  must  have  been  in  all  ages  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  ;  which  still  floiu-ishes  on 
many  sites  in  Ital}',  where  Bacchus  was  of  old  most  renowned. 

But  I  think  it  quite  as  probable  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
Fanum  A'oltunnne,  the  shrine  at  which  "  the  princes  of  Ftruria  " 
were  wont  to  meet  in  council  on  the  general  afl'airs  of  the  Con- 
federation." AVe  have  no  record  or  intimation  of  the  precise 
localit}'  of  this  celebrated  shrine,  but  we  know  it  must  have  been 
north  of  the  Ciminian,  for  after  the  con(|uest  by  the  Ilomans  of 
the  whole  of  the  Ftruscan  plain  to  the  south,  we  find  it  still 
mentioned  as  the  grand  seat  of  council.^     Then  where  so  likel}' 


;i  move  "  /iiof/lidtacclo,"  and  now  is  so 
utterly  desolate  tbat  its  very  name  lias 
perislicd. 

^  De  Mirali.  Atiscnlt.  caii.  9G,  connnonly 
ascribed  to  Aristotle,  and  printed  ■with  liis 
works,  lint  written  l)y  an  unknown  Mreek 
about  the  1:50  01ymi)iad  (200  11. 0.).  II.; 
is  f|uoted  by  Ste))hanus  of  IJyzantiuiii,  \\  Im 
calls  the  town  Olva  (xiih  tore).  JsMclml  r 
(I.  ]).  ]24,  n.  :5S2)  considers  this  un- 
doubtedly to  mean  Yulsiiui,  and  tliat 
Oluafiia  was  a  distortion  of  Ihe  name,  com- 
niitted  liy  tlio  author  or  transcriliers.  So 
also  Arnold  (History  of  Rome,  11.  p.  530)  ; 
and  MiilliT  (Etrusk.  II.  2,  10),  who  amemls 
(luiarea  into  Oisanca,  remarkint;  that  l*ro- 
jiertius  (IV.  elcf{.  2,  4)  has  "  Volsanus," 
and  that  Voici  wa-s  called  by  the  (ireek.s 
"OAifioi'. 

"  It  is  scarcely  nccenwiry  to  observo  tliat 
the    text    must    ixit  lie  taken    literally  as 


regards  the  hill  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
city  ;  the  fact  resolves  itself  into  this,  that 
the  city  stood,  on  a  hill,  not  thirty  furlongii 
in  ]ieriiendicular  height,  but  the  ascent  to 
which  was  of  such  a  length. 

'  Liv.  IV.  23,  2.-),  61  ;  V.  17  ;  VI.  '_'. 

'^  Liv.  YI.  2.  It  is  elscwiicn;  strongly 
intiniiitiil  by  Livy  (V.  17)  that  the  Fanum 
^'f>ltunln;^■'  was  in  this  district  of  Etrnria, 
for  when  Cajieiia  and  Falerii  sought  assist- 
ance ill  behalf  of  Veii  from  the  confederate 
]iiinccs  of  the  land  there  bitting  in  council, 
they  received  for  rejily  that  no  Kuccour 
could  be  ali'orded — that  it  was  vain  to  look 
for  it,  "  esi)ei;ially  in  tliat  part  of  Etruria," 
on  account  of  the  unexpected  invasion  of 
the  (lauls  ;  who  must  then  have  been  be- 
sieging Cliisiiini,  which  lies  in  the  valley 
of  the  (jlanis,  the  natural  entrance  to  the 
great  Etruscan  jdain  from  the  north  Some- 
tliing  may  jicrliaps   be   dc<luccd    from   the 
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as  in  the  great  plain  of  Etvuria,  which  was  originally  in  the  very 
centre  of  tlie  land,  and  contained  the  metropolis  of  the  Confedera- 
tion— Tarquinii — the  spot  hallowed  as  the  source  of  the  civil  and 
religious  polity  of  the  Etruscans  ?^  That  the  shrine  stood  on  an 
eminence  we  may  conclude  from  analogy.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latialis,  the  common  shrine  of  the  Latin  cities,  as  this  was  of 
the  Etruscan,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount.^  We 
also  know  that  the  Etruscans  were  wont  to  "  make  high  places  " 
to  their  gods- — a  custom  thev  had  in  common  with  the  Greeks 


fact  tliat  the  statue  of  Yei-tuumus,  an 
Etruscan  deity  nearly  allied  to  Voltumna, 
wliicli  was  set  up  in  the  Tuscus  Yieus  at 
Rome,  was  captured  from  this  part  of 
Etruria,  as  Propertius  (IV.  eleg.  2)  states  — 

Tuscus  ego,  et  Tuscis  orior  ;    nee  pa-nitet 
inter 
Praelia  Yolsanos  deseruisse  focos. 

Vertumnus  seems  to  have  Ijeen  an  Etrus- 
can Bacchus,  a  god  of  wine  and  fruits. 
He  is  called  Vorturanus  by  Yarro  (L.  L.  Y. 
8  ;  YI.  3)  ;  and  probably  also  Yolturiius, 
by  Festus  (ap.  Paul.  Diac.  r.  Yolturnalia), 
as  well  as  by  Yarro  (L.  L.  VII.  45) ;  though 
neither  recognises  the  relation  in  this  case. 
See  ]Miiller's  views  on  Vertiimnus  (Etrusk. 
III.  3,  3).  Veltunina  was  probably  his 
wife,  equivalent,  thinks  Gerhard  (Gottheiten 
der  Etrusker,  p.  8),  to  Pomona.  Voltumna 
or  Yolturna  was  also  an  Etruscan  family- 
name,  found  in  sepulchral  inscriptions  at 
Corneto,  Perugia,  and  also  at  Sovana.  In 
its  Etruscan  form  it  was  Velthukxa. 

^  Antiquaries  have  ixniversally  agreed  in 
placing  it  in  this  region,  though  differing 
as  to  its  precise  locality.  The  general 
opinion,  from  the  time  of  Annio,  has 
favoured  Viterlio,  from  the  existence  of  a 
church  there  called  S.  ]Maria  in  Yolturna. 
Miiller  (Etrusk.  II.  1,  4)  inclines  to  place 
it  near  the  Vadimonian  Lake.  Canina  (Etr. 
Mar.  II.,  15.  131)  places  it  at  Yalentano,  on 
the  west  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsena  (see  Vol.  I. 
p.  494).  Lanzi  (Saggio  IL  p.  108)  thinks 
it  must  have  occupied  a  central  situation, 
like  the  similar  shrines  of  Delphi  and  ot 
the  Alban  Blount.  The  site  of  the  latter  is 
said  by  Dionysins  (IV.  p.  250)  to  have  been 
chosen  for  its  central  advantages.  The  traces 
of  the  name  preserved  at  Viterlio,  even  were 
it  ascertained  that  the  said  church  occupies 
the  site  of  a  temple  to  Voltumna,  do  not 
prove  this  to  be  the  celebrated  Fanum.  It 
A"()L.   ir. 


is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  goddess  had 
only  one  shrine,  any  more  than  that  Apollo 
was  worshipped  only  at  Delphi,  Diana  at 
Ephesus,  or  Juno  at  Argos.  It  was  merely 
the  Fanum  of  Voltumna  par  excellence, 
just  as  St.  Peter  has  his  chosen  temple  at 
the  Vatican,  St.  James  at  Compostela,  and 
the  Virgin  at  Loreto. 

'■  Dion.  Hal.  loc.  cit.  The  shrine  of 
Apollo  was  on  the  summit  of  Soracte  ;  and 
that  of  Feronia,  common  to  the  Sabines, 
Latins,  and  Etruscans,  has  been  shown  to 
have  occupied  in  all  probability  the  elevated 
shoulder  of  the  same  mountain  (see  Chapter 
X.  p.  129). 

-  The  temple  of  Juno  was  on  the  Acro- 
polis of  Veil  (Liv.  V.  21 ;  Pint.  v.  Camill.  5), 
and  at  Falerii  it  stood  on  the  summit  of  a 
steep  and  lofty  height.  Ovid.  Amor.  III. 
eleg.  13,  6.  The  Ara  Mutiie,  another 
Etruscan  shrine,  most  probably  occupied 
the  summit  of  Monte  Musino.  See  Chapter 
IV.  p.  57.  It  was  an  Etruscan  custom 
to  raise  in  every  city  a  trijile  temple  to 
the  three  great  divinities,  Jove,  Juno, 
and  Minerva  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  I.  422), 
and  from  the  analogy  of  the  Romans,  who 
borrowing  the  custom  from  the  Etruscans, 
raised  the  same  triple  shrine  on  the  Capitol, 
we  may  conclude  it  was  upon  the  Acropolis 
or  highest  part  of  the  city.  On  the  Roman 
Capitol,  indeed,  were  images  of  all  the 
gods.  Serv.  ad  Mn.  II.  319.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  ancient  and  general 
Italian  custom  to  raise  temples  on  the 
Arces  of  cities.  Thus,  Orvinium  in  Sabina, 
a  town  of  the  Aborigines,  had  a  very  ancient 
shrine  of  Minerva  on  its  Acropolis.  Dion. 
Hal.  I.  p.  12.  Virgil  (J,n.  IIL  531)  de- 
scribes a  temple  to  the  same  goddess  on 
such  a  site  on  the  Calabrian  coast — tem- 
]ilumque  apparet  in  arce  IMinervDg.  The 
word  Arx  seems  sometimes  to  be  used  as 
equivalent  to  temple,  as  in  Liv.  I.  18. 
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and  oriental  nations,"  and  one  conformable  to  the  natural  feelings 
of  humanity;  just  as  kneeling  or  jn-ostration  are  by  all  men,  save 
Quakers,  acknowledged  to  be  the  natural  attitudes  of  adoration 
and  humility.  Analogy  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Fanum  Yoltumna^  the  shrine  of  the  great  goddess  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, whither  the  sacerdotal  rulers  of  the  land  were  wont  to  resort 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger,  for  the  sake  of  propitiating  the 
goddess,  or  of  consulting  the  will  of  heaven  by  augury,  must  have 
stood  on  an  eminence  rather  than  on  the  low  site  which  has 
generally  been  assigned  to  it.  And  if  on  a  height,  and  in  the 
great  Etruscan  plain,  where  so  probabl}'  as  on  the  crest  of  Monte 
Fiascone,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  expanse,  and  from  its 
remotest  corner  still  meets  the  eye — a  cit}'  on  a  hill  which  cannot 
be  hid  ?  To  2)rovc  the  fact  we  have  not  sufficient  data  ;  but  it  is 
strongly  favoured  by  probability. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  temple  stood  wholly  aj^art 
from  habitations.  The  priests  must  have  dwelt  on  the  spot,  and 
acconnnodation  must  have  been  found  for  ''  the  princes  of 
Etruria "  and  their  retinues,  as  well  as  for  those  Avho  flocked 
thither  to  attend  the  solemn  festivals  and  games, ^  and  for  the 
traders  wlio  availed  themselves  of  such  oi)portunities  to  dispose 
of  their  wares  ;  "^  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Feronia,  there  must 
have  been  a  permanent  population  on  the  spot,  attracted  by  the 

•'  In  (xreece,  teinples  to  the  great  gods  So  in  tlie  East,  Ju])iter  (Ilom.  II.   XXII. 

were  generally  on  the  Acropolis — as  that  170)   and   Cyhele   (Virg.  ^En.  IX.  SO)   had 

of  Minerva  at  Athens,  and  at  Megara  (Pan-  shrines  on  Mount  Ida.      The  ancient  Per- 

san.   I.    42,    4) — of  Jove  and   Minen'a   at  sians  also,  though  they  raised  no  statues  or 

Argos  (Pans.  II.  24,  3) — of  several  deities  altars  to  the  gods,  sacrificed  to  them   on 

at   Corinth    (Pans.    II.    4,    6,   7) — and   of  elevated  sites.     Strabo,  XV.  p.  732.     The 

Apollo  at  Delphi  (Paus.  X.  8,  9).     Besides  examples    of    other    oriental    nations   that 

which,   the    most    important   .slirines  were  might  ])e  taken  from  Sacred  Writ  are  too 

generally  on  eminences— as  the  temi)le  of  numerous  to  quote,  and  will  occur  to  the 

Panliellenic  Jove   in   the   island  of  .llgina  memory  of  the  reader. 
(Pans.    II.    30,    3) — as    the    Henuum    at  '  That  such  festivals  were  held  at  these 

Argos    (Pans.   II.    17,   2),    rediscovered    of  national  conventions,  we   learn  from   Liv. 

late    years    hy    General    Gordon    (Mure's  \.  1.     Similar  solemnities  were  celebrated 

Greece,  II.   jn   177,  ct  neq.) — and   ixs  the  at  the  tcmiile  of  Jui)itcr  Latialis   on  the 

celel>nited  temjile  of  Yenus  on  the  summit  Albaii  Mount.     Dion.  Hal.  IV.  i\  250. 
of  Mount  Eryx,  in  Sicily.      Polyli.  I.  f)')  ■  •''  This    might    be    presumed    from    the 

Tacit.  Ann.  IV.  13.     The  shrines  of  Apollo  analogy  of  the  Lucus  Eeroniiv;,  where  large 

were    usually    on    mountain-tops.       Horn.  fairs  were  held  at  these  religit)us  gatherings 

Hymn.  Apol.  144.     Lofty  places  were  dedi-  (Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  173  ;  Liv.  L  30)  ;  but 

catcd  to  Saturn  ;  whence  Olympus  was  called  it  is  also  strongly  implied  by  Livy  (VI.  2) 

the  Saturnian    height.      Lycoph.  Cass.  42.  when  he  says  that  merrhants   brought  to 

Mountains,  s;iys  Lucian  (de  Sacrif.  \t.  IS.*),  Uniue  the  news  of  the  J'^truscan  council  at 

0,(1  liourd.),  are  dedicated  to  the  gods  liy  tlie   Fanum   Voltumnio.      Fairs   were  held 

the  univei'xal  con.sent  of  mankiiul.     Similar  at  the  similar  annual  meetings  of  the  ^lito- 

instances  might  bu  multiplied  extensively.  lian  League  at  Thcrmum.      Polyb.  V.  1. 
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temple  and  the  wants  of  ilic  worshippers.     This  woidd  exjihiiu 

the  tombs  found  on  tlie  slopes  of  the  hill. 

Well   may  this  heiglit  have  been   chosen  as  the  site   of  the 

national  temple  !     It  commands  a  magnificent  and  truly  Etruscan 

panorama.      The  lake   shines   beneath   in   all   its   breadth   and 

beauty — truly  meriting  the  title  of  "  the  great  lake  of  Italy  "  ^ — 

and  though  the  towers  and  palaces  of  Yolsinii  have  long  ceased 

to  sparkle  on  its  bosom,  it  still  mirrors  tlie  white  cliffs  of  its  twin 

islets,  and  the  distant  snow-peaks  of  Amiata  and  Cetona.     In 

every  other  direction  is    one  "  intermingled   pomp  of  vale  and 

hill."     In  the  east  rise  the  dark  mountains  of  Umbria ;  and  the 

long  line  of  mist  at  their  foot  marks  the  course  of  "  the  Etruscan 

stream  " — • 

"  the  noble  river 
That  rolls  by  the  towers  of  Rome." 

The  giant  Apennines  of  Sabina  loom  afar  off,  dim  through  the 
hazy  noon  ;  and  the  nearer  Ciminian,  dark  with  its  once  dread 
forests,  stretches  its  triple-crested  mass  across  the  southern 
horizon.  Fertile  and  populous  Avas  the  country,  numerous  and 
potent  the  cities,  that  lay  beneath  the  confederate  princes  as  they 
sat  here  in  council ;  and  many  an  eye  in  the  wide  plain  would 
turn  hitherward  as  to  the  ark  of  national  safety.  The  warriors 
gathering  at  the  sacred  lake  in  defence  of  their  children's  homes 
and  fathers'  sepulchres,  would  look  to  the  great  goddess  for 
succour — the  augur  on  the  distant  arx  of  Tarquinii  or  Cosa, 
would  turn  to  her  shrine  for  a  propitious  omen — the  husbandman 
would  lift  his  eye  from  the  furrow,  and  invoke  her  blessing  on  his 
labours — and  the  mariner  on  the  bosom  of  the  far-off  Tyrrhene 
would  catch  the  white  gleam  of  her  temple,  and  breathe  a  prayer 
for  safety  and  success. 

•*  Plin.  N.  H.  II.  96.     It  is  said  to  be  more  than  twenty-four  miles  in  circumference. 
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OEVIETO. 

Poco  portai  iu  la  volta  la  testa, 

Che  mi  parve  veder  uiolte  alte  torri, 
Onil'  ill  :    ^faestro,  di',  clie  terra  e  questa  ? — Daxte. 

La  cith.  lie  (^rvieto  e  alta  e  strana. 

(i)uesta  da'  lloiuan  vechi  el  iiopie  prcse 
Che  andavan  li,  perche  laer  era  saiia. 

FaCCIO    PEGI.I    UlSEUTr. 

The  last  Etruscan  site  in  the  great  central  plain  that  I  have  to 
describe  is  Orvieto,  -which  lies  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  plain 
to  the  north-east,  and  is  easily  reached  from  Florence  or  Rome, 
as  it  lies  on  the  direct  railway  between  those  capitals.  It  ■was  not 
always  so  accessible.  "When  I  first  knew  it,  the  nearest  i>oints  to 
it  were  Bolsena,  nine  miles  distant,  and  ]SIonte  Fiascone,  nearly 
cigliteen  ;  both  roads  being  carriageable.  On  one  occasion,  in 
default  of  a  better  mode  of  conveyance,  I  was  fain  to  make  the 
journey  on  an  ass,  Avith  another  for  my  luggage.  This  mode  of 
transit  is  pleasant  enough  in  a  fine  country-  and  fair  weatlier  ;  and 
in  Ital}'  one  sacrifices  no  dignity  by  such  a  )n()uti(n'.  But  when 
nehnlcc  niahisquc  Jupiter  rule  the  heavens,  or  the  road  is  to  be 
travelled  witli  all  speed — preserve  me  from  the  pack-saddle  !  I 
cannot  then  exclaim — dcliciiun  est  asiniis  .' — be  he  as  excellent  as 
any  of  sacred  or  profane  renown,  from  the  days  of  l^alaam  to 
tliose  of  A])uh'ius  or  Joan  of  Arc,  or  even  as  Dajiiile  of  immortal 
memory.  Asses,  like  men,  are  creatures  of  habit.  ()(iiivii()  dl 
sito  niodo,  ed  il  .Homiiniio  tilF  mitico — "  Every  one  to  his  own 
way,  and  tlie  ass  to  the  old  way,"  sa3's  one  in-overb, — Trotto 
d\(si)i(>  uon  diini  Iroppo — "  An  ass's  trot  never  lasts  too  long," 
says  another — both  of  wliich  1  verified  to  my  cost  on  this 
journey  ;  for  though  the  rain  burst  from  the  sky  in  torrents, 
my  beasts  were  not  to  be  coaxed  out  of  their  wonted  deliberate 
pace,  consistent  with  tlie  transport  of  charcoal.  Hour,  and  fire- 
wood, l)y  any  ai'gunients  ad  JiDithoa  T  could  ojfcr;   and  1    bad  no 
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alternative  but  to  follow  their  example,  and  take  it  coolly  for  the 
rest  of  the  journey. 

Between  Monte  Fiascone  and  Orvieto,  but  considerably  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  lies  Bagnarea,  on  a  cliff-bound  hill,  about  eight 
miles  from  the  former  town.  Not  a  mile  bej^ond  is  another  still 
loftier  and  isolated  height,  called  "  Civita  " — a  name  which  in 
Italy  is  a  sure  clue  to  the  existence  of  habitation  in  ancient  times. 
This,  not  onh^  from  its  position,  shown  in  the  Avoodcut  at  page  37, 
but  from  the  numerous  tombs  in  the  rocks  around,  and  the  ex- 
cavations made  in  the  neighbourhood,  has  been  recogni:ied  as  an 
Etruscan  site,  though  its  ancient  name  is  quite  unknown.^  Its 
modern  appellation  is  a  corruption  of  Balneum  Begis,  the  name 
it  bore  in  the  middle  ages,  probably  so-called  from  the  Boman 
baths,  whose  remains  are  said  still  to  exist  in  the  vallej'  to  the 
north.  Though  the  hill  is  so  steep  and  strong  b}^  nature,  the 
rock  of  which  it  is  composed  is  extremely  friable,  and  is  con- 
tinually crumbling  away,  especiall}^  after  heavy  rains,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  have  now  almost  deserted  this  site  for  the  modern 
town  of  the  same  name.- 

The  first  view  of  Orvieto  from  this  side  is  among  the  most  im- 
posing in  Italy.  The  road,  wliicli  is  nearly  level  and  utterly 
barren  for  the  greater  part  of  the  wa}-,  leads  unexpectedly  to  the 
verge  of  a  cliff',  where  a  scene  magnificent  enough  to  compensate 
for  any  discomfort,  bursts  upon  the  view.  From  the  midst  of 
the  wide  and  deep  valley  at  my  feet,  rose,  about  two  miles 
distant,  an  isolated  height,  like  a  truncated  cone,  crowned  with 
the  towers  of  Orvieto.  The  sk}^  was  overcast,  the  atmosphere 
dense  and  misty,  and  the  brilliant  hues  of  sunshine  Avere  wanting  ; 
3'et  the  grand  features  of  the  scene  were  visible  as  in  an  engraving. 
There  were  tlie  picturesque  convent-towers  embosomed  in  groves 
on  the  slopes  in  the  foreground — the  luxuriant  cultivation  of  the 
valley  beneath— the  Paglia  snaking  through  it,  spanned  b}^  its 
bridges — there  was  the  wide  stretch  of  the  cit}-,  bristling  from  its 
broad  clift'-bound  rock,  in  the  centre  of  the  scene — the  background 
of  Apennines,  which  looming  through  vapour  and  cloud,  lost 
nothing  of  altitude   or  sublimity — and  the   whole   Avas   set  in  a 

^  Dempster  (II.  p.  413)  says  that  some  times  for  tlie  "infinite  virtues"  of  their 

have  taken  Bagnarea  for  the  Novemimgi  of  produce,  especially  for  sculpture  and  archi- 

Pliny  (III.  8).     But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  tectural  decorations,  are  said  to  have  been 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  Etruscan  name  of  discovered  of  late  years  in  the  neighbour- 

this  site.  hood  of  Bagnarea,  between  that  town  and 

^  The  quarries,  called  by  Vitruvius  (II.  the   Lake   of    Bolsena.      Canina,    Etruria 

7)  "Anitiana?,"  which  were  famed  in  Roman  Marittima,  II.  p.  40. 
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frame-work  of  tall  precipices,  hung  with  wotxis,  and  with  many  a 
cataract  strealdng  their  steeps — 

"  A  jjillar  of  white  light  ujion  the  wall 
Of  purple  cliffs,  aloof  descried."' 

Bnt  why  attempt  to  descrihe  what  Turner  has  made  so  familiar  ? 

The  rock  on  which  Orvieto  stands  is  of  red  tufo,  scarped 
naturally  beneath  the  Avails,  and  then  sinking  in  a  steep  slope 
into  the  valley  on  every  side.  This  is  the  extreme  verge  of  the 
tufo  district,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  resembles  that  of  the 
nortliern  division  of  Etruria.  The  site  in  its  perfect  isolation 
differs  from  that  of  all  the  towns  in  the  volcanic  district,  Horta 
and  Sovana  excepted,  but  resembles  that  of  lluselhe,  Saturnia,  or 
Cosa  ;  aiul  the  traveller  wlio  ai)proaches  it  from  the  north,  will 
hail  the  rock  of  Orvieto  as  just  the  site  fof  an  Etruscan  city. 

Tlie  anti([uity  of  Orvieto  is  implied  in  its  name,  a  corruption  of 
Urbs  Yetus.  But  to  its  original  appellation  we  have  as  yet  no  clue. 
The  general  opinion  of  antiquaries  has  marked  it  as  the  site  of 
Herbanum."'  Muller  broaches  the  opinion  that  this  X'rbs  Yetus 
Avas  no  other  than  the  *'  old  city  "  of  A'olsinii,  which  was  des- 
troyed by  the  Romans  on  its  capture.^  But  the  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles  from  the  new  town,  Bolsena,  is  too  great  to  favour 
this  view.  Xiebuhr''  suggests,  with  more  probability,  that  it 
may  be  the  site  of  Salpinum,  which  in  the  year  302  (is.c.  392) 
assisted  Yolsinii  in  her  war  with  Bome.'' 

Unlike  most  Etruscan  sites,  Orvieto  does  not  retain  a  vestige 
of  its  ancient  walls.  It  has  even  been  asserted,  on  authority, 
tljat  the  city  Avas  not  originally  fortified.  It  is  noAV  hoAvever  girt 
by  walls  of  tlic  middle  ages,  and  has  a  fortress  to  boot." 

•*  A  town  mentioned  hy  I'liny  (III.  8)  in  more   remote  tlian  Yolsinii  s-ecms  evident 

Ids  catalogue  of  colonies  in  Etruria.     'J'lie  from    the    fact    that    the   Komans  in    this 

sindlarity  of  the    first    syllahle  can   alone  canijiaign  encountered  first  the  forces  of  the 

have  suj,';j;ested   an   identity  witli    Orvitjto.  latter  city.      That   Saliiinum   was   of  con- 

Cluver    (II.    p.     f>i>'\)    held    this    nutiiin.  sidendile  jiower  and   importance  is  shown 

Dem])ster  (II.  ]>.  409)  ridiculed  it.  l-y  its  association  witli  Yoisiini,  one  of  tiic 

•'  Ktrusk.  I.  p.  4.'>1.     (Irioli  (Nouv.  Ann.  Twelve.      Nichulir  does  not   think   it   im- 

Instit.  18:j(!,  p.  .""jO)  Iioldstliesame  oi)iiMon  ;  iimlialile  that   Salpinum    itself  was  one  of 

wlndi  is  refuted  l)y  Bun.sen,   l>ull.   Instit.  tiie  .sovereij^n  .states  of   Ktruria   (hie.   cit.  ; 

lH3:j,  p.  Itti.     Deecke,  however,  in  his  new  cf.  I.  j).    120).     And  that  it  was  .strongly 

edition    of   Midler  (I.  1,  ;'»,   n.    r»(i),    holds  fortified  liy  n.ature  or  liy  art  would  ajpiiear 

with  Ids  aullior,  that  (h-vieto  is  tlie  ancient  from  tlic  security   its  citizens   felt  witlun 

Volsirdi.  their  walls — mii'nil)\is  armati  sc  tutnliantur 

*  Nieli.  IIi>t.  Uiiiiie,  11.  ]i.  C.t.'J.  This  —and  from  tlie  fact  that  tlic  Komans, 
ojiinion  was  also  hehl  hy  some  of  the  early  though  they  ravaged  its  territory,  did  not 
ItJilian  antiipiarics.  venture  to  attack  the  city. 

*  I.iv.   V.    .".1,  .".'2.      Tli!it  Sali>iuum  was  •    It  seems  ncvci'  to  lia\c  hccu  diuKted 
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Orvieto  seems  in  all  ages  to  have  been  recognised  as  an  ancient 
site,'^  but  that  it  was  Etruscan  has  been  proved  only  within  tliis 
century  b}'  the  discovery  of  tombs  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  some  opened  nearly  fifty  years  since,  but  the  greater  part 
within  the  last  few  years/^  For  forty  years  or  more  excavations 
were  suspended,  but  they  have  recently  been  resumed  at  Orvieto, 
and  with  ureat  success. 


that  it  is  Orvieto  whicli  is  spoken  of  Ijy 
Procoijius  (de  Bell.  Goth.  II.  20)  in  the 
•sixth  century  after  Chri.st,  under  the  name 
of  Urbiventus — Oupfii^evros — an  api)arent 
corruption  of  Urhs  Vetu.s — as  being  be- 
sieged, and  captured  from  the  (loths,  by 
13eli.sarius.  Yet  the  picture  he  draws  of 
the  place  is  so  far  from  accurate  as  to  render 
it  certain,  either  that  he  wrote  from  in- 
correct information,  or  that  he  did  not 
refer  to  Orvieto.  He  says: — "A  certain 
height  rises  alone  from  the  hollow,  smooth 
and  level  above,  iH'ecipitous  below.  This 
height  is  surrounded  by  rocks  of  e(|ual 
altitude,  not  quite  close,  Tmt  about  a  stone's 
throw  distant.  On  this  height  the  ancients 
built  the  city,  not  girdling  it  with  walls  or 
any  other  defences,  for  the  place  seemed  to 
them  to  be  naturally  impregnable.  For 
there  happens  to  be  but  one  entrance  to  it 
from  the  (neighbouring)  heights,  which 
approach  being  guarded,  the  inhabitan/s 
thereof  feared  no  hostile  attack  from  any 
other  quarter.  For  save  in  the  spot  where 
nature  formed  the  approach  to  the  city,  as 
has  been  stated,  a  river  ever  great  and  im- 
passable lies  between  the  height  of  the  city 
and  the  rocks  just  mentioned."  ,  Cluver 
(II.  p.  553)  and  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  40«) 
pronounce  this  to  be  a  most  accurate  de- 
scription of  Orvieto.  It  is  evident  that 
neither  had  visited  the  spot.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  truer  description — 
except  as  regards  the  size  of  the  river — of 
Nepi,  Civita  Castellana,  Pitigliano,  and 
many  other  Etruscan  sites  in  the  volcanic 
district;  but  it  is  not  at  all  characteristic  oi 
Orvieto,  whose  complete  isolation,  caused  by 
the  absence  of  the  usual  isthmus,  is  its  dis- 
tinctive feature,  and  from  which  the  nearest 
of  the  surrounding  heights  can  hardly  be 
less  than  a  mile  distant.  The  description 
.seems  to  be  written  by  one  familiar  with 
the  spot  ;  and  this  confirms  me  in  the  opi- 
nion that  it  is  not  Orvieto  to  which  it  refers. 
The  fact  stated  by  Procojiius  that  the 


foundei-s  of  Urbiventus  raised  no  fortifica- 
tions, being  satisfied  with  the  natural  jiro- 
tection  of  the  steep  clift's  on  which  it  stood — - 

Excelsw    rupi    imjiositum    sine    mcenibus 
ullis — • 

is  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  For,  if 
true,  it  will  exjjlain  the  absence  of  all 
vestiges  of  ancient  walling  around  certain 
Etruscan  sites — Sorano,  for  instance,  and 
Xepi,  where  the  narrow  isthmus  alone 
seems  to  have  been  fortified  ;  and  also 
opens  room  for  speculation  on  the  extent  of 
the  ancient  walls  on  Etruscan  sites  in 
general.  Yet  we  find  remains  of  ancient 
fortifications  on  heights  utterly  inaccessible, 
as  at  Civita  Castellana,  jind  must  conclude 
that  in  such  instances  at  least,  the  cities, 
liowever  strong  by  nature,  were  completely 
girt  with  walls. 

*•  Monaldo  Monaldeschi  of  Cervara,  who 
in  1584  wrote  Historical  Commentaries  on 
Orvieto,  states  that  "on  the  rock  of  the 
city  there  are  quarriesof  sand  and  pozzoUnia, 
and  likewise  subterranean  roads  hewn  in 
the  rock  in  ancient  times,  which  lead  from 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another.  Caves  also, 
running  under  ground,  where  wine  is  pre- 
served most  fresh"  {lib.  II.  p.  15).  By 
these  roads  he  evidently  means  the  rock- 
hewn  sewers,  common  on  Etruscan  sites  in 
the  volcanic  district.  The  caves  were 
jirobably  tombs  in  the  slopes  beneath  the 
walls.  For  he  elsewhere  (lib.  I.  p.  3)  states 
that  ' '  many  sepulchres  are  found  con- 
tinually, of  pagans  and  Greeks  (i.e.  Etrus- 
cans), with  vases  of  black  earth  fashioned 
in  sundry  ways,  and  with  divers  figures, 
and  other  beautiful  things,  whereof  many 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Archivio  of  the  city." 

'■'  For  notices  of  the  excavations  made  on 
this  site  at  the  former  jaeriod,  see  B\ill. 
Instit.  1829,  p.  11  ;  1830,  p.  244  ;  1831, 
pp.  33-37  ;  1832,  p.  216  ;  1833,  p.  93 
et  seq. — Bunsen  ;  Ann.  Instit.  1834,  p.  83. 
— Bunsen. 
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In  1874,  at  the  foot  of  the  elifts  beneath  the  chy  to  the  north, 
at  a  spot  called  "  Crocitisso  del  Tufo/'  a  most  interestinji 
necropolis  was  brought  to  light,  mdike  any  other  hitheiio  found 
in  Etruria.  The  tombs  here  disinterred  are  not  hollowed  in  the 
rocks,  as  in  most  sites  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  land,  but 
they  are  constructed  of  massive  masonry,  and  arranged  side  by 
hide,  and  back  to  back,  exactly  like  houses  in  a  town,  forming 
blocks  of  tombs,  instead  of  residences,  each  tomb  having  its 
doorway  closed  by  a  slab  of  stone,  and  the  name  of  its  occupant 
graven  in  large  Etruscan  characters  on  its  lintel.  These  blocks 
of  tombs  are  separated  by  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  so  that  we  have  here  a  veritable  "  cit}'  of  the  dead."  The 
masonry  is  of  the  local  red  tufo,  in  large  rectangular  masses, 
generally  isodoinon,  and  always  without  cement.  Enter  anj'  of 
the  tombs  and  you  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity. 
They  are  about  11  or  12  feet  deep,  6  or  7  wide,  and  9  feet  high; 
constructed  of  very  neat  masonry ;  for  the  three  lowest  courses 
the  walls  are  upright,  but  above  that  the  courses  project  on 
either  side,  and  gradually  converge  till  the}'  meet  in  the  centre 
in  a  flat  course,  forming  a  primitive  sort  of  vault,  exactly  like 
that  in  the  Kegulini-CJalassi  tomb  at  Cervetri,  save  that  the  faces 
of  the  blocks  within  the  tomb  are  not  hewn  to  a  curve,  so  as  to 
resemble  a  Gothic  arch,  as  in  that  celebrated  sepulchre,  but  the 
angles  of  the  i)rojecting  blocks  are  simplv  bevelled  off.  These 
tombs  evidently  date  from  before  the  invention  of  the  arch  in 
Etruria,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  are  earlier  than  the 
foundation  of  liome.  Some  of  tliem  are  quite  empty  ;  others 
retain  a  rude  bench  formed  of  slabs  on  which  the  corpse  was  laid. 
Though  the  block  of  sepulchres  is  api>arentl3'  one  mass  of 
niasonr}',  each  tomb  is  reall}-  of  distinct  construction,  and  can 
be  removed  without  disturbing  its  neighbours.  Each  terininates 
above  in  a  high  wall  of  slabs,  wliidi  fences  it  in  like  a  parapet, 
and  keejjs  it  distinct,  inclosing  tlie  roof  as  in  a  pit.  Across  this 
inclosure  stretches  the  masonry  which  roofs  in  the  tomb,  in  Ji 
<louble  flight  of  stone  steps  meeting  in  the  middle  in  the  narrow 
lidge  which  tops  tlie  whole.  On  this  ridge  or  b}*  its  side,  stood 
11  Htchi  or  cippitH  of  stone,  shaped  in  general  like  a  pine-cone  or 
n  cupola;  some  of  them  bore  inscriptions,  and  it  was  observed 
tliat  when  this  was  the  case,  the  epitaph  over  the  doorwa}'  was 
always  wanting.'  'l"he  woodcut  opposite,  taken  from  a  photograph, 
gives  a  general  view  of  this  necropolis. 

*  These  c'pjt!  are  very  iiiiineroiis,  and  of  varioiiH  furiiis — iidt  a  fiw  i>liallic. 
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Tlie  doors  of  tlie  tombs  are  tall,  narrow  and  without  arclii- 
tectural  decoration,  not  having  even  the  Egyptian  or  Doric  form 
so  common  in  other  Etruscan  cemeteries.  The  inscriptions  are 
very  j^eculiar,  not  so  much  in  the  form  of  the  characters — 
although  there  are  points  in  which  they  differ  from  tliose  found 
on  better  known  Etruscan  sites — as  in  the  epitaphs  themselves, 
which  are  written  without  the  usual  divisions  into  words,  contain 
few  proper  names  that  are  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  Etruscan 
language,  and  fail  to  set  forth  in  the  usual  manner  the  family 
relations  and  connexions,  with  the  sex  and  age,  of  the  deceased. 
They  have  all,  moreover,  the  peculiarit}-  of  commencing  with  the 
Avord"Mi."- 

I  am  not  aware  that  these  inscriptions  have  been  published, 
and  I  will  therefore  give  some  of  them  in  Roman  letters. — In  the 
street  shown  in  the  woodcut  there  are  four  epitaphs,  viz  : — 

MIMAMARKESTEETHELIESS 

MILAUCHUSIESLATIXIES 


MIMAMARKESTRIASXAS 

MILARTHIASRUPIXAS 

In  the  street  parallel  to  this,  behind  the  tombs  in  the  fore- 
ground of  the  woodcut,  twelve  sepulchres  have  been  disinterred, 
seven  on  one  hand,  and  five  on  the  other.  The  following  are  the 
inscriptions  that  are  legible  : — 

MIARATHIAAR       THEXAS 


MILARIKESTELATHURASSUTIIP 


MIVELELIASA/.  RMIXAIA 
MILARISATLA///7SIXAS 


MIAVILESSASUXAS 
MIMAMARKESI     'AVIATE 


MITHUKER      SAR  '/ES 

MILARTHIAIAMAXAS 

"  Miiller  (I.  p.   451)   takes  the   initial  ^  Mamarkes   nrast   lie   Mamercus,    the 

"Mi  "in  such   sepulchral   inscriptions  as  name  of   a  very  ancient  lloman  family  of 

these,  to  be  the  first  person  of  the  verb  the  Gens  iEmilia,  which  cjaimed  its  origin 

substantive,  equivalent  to  elfj.i,  and  points  fronr  Mamercus,   the  son  of  Numa.     The 

out  that  it  always  precedes  a  proper  name,  name  is  Oscan,  and  derived  from  Mamers, 

which   appears   from    its    termination    in  the  Oscan,  or,  as  A^arro  calls  it,  the  Saliine, 

"s,"  to  be  in  the  genitive.     Hj  considers  appellation  of  ]\tars.     Cf.  Deecke's  Miiller, 

all    these    inscriptions    commencing   with  I.  p.  467. 

"Mi,"  to  be  Tyrrhene,  and  not  Etnascan.  ■*  Larikes   must  be  equivalent   to  the 
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A  little  to  the  east  of  the  tombs  shown  in  the  woodcut,  or  to 
the  left  of  the  spectator,  is  a  deep  pit,  containing  two  sepulchres, 
facing  each  other  at  a  great  depth  below  the  surfoce.  They  bear 
these  inscriptions  on  their  lintels  : 

MILARTHIAHULCHEN'ASVELTHURUSKLES 


MILARTHIASTRAMENAS 

The  above  will  suffice  to  show  that  these  are  very  unlike  the 
Etruscan  sejiulchral  inscriptions  of  Corneto,  Chiusi,  Perugia,  or 
Yolterra. 

The  contents  of  these  tombs  confirm  the  antiquity  suggested 
by  their  style  of  construction.  A  few  though  not  important 
specimens  of  hiicchero — the  early  black  ware  with  reliefs — Avere 
found  here,  together  with  some  painted  vases  of  very  archaic 
style ;  some  articles  in  bronze,  but  no  mirrors,  or  anything  that 
marked  an  advanced  period  of  art;  a  spear-head  with  its  murotcr 
or  but-end,  both  of  iron  ;  and  a  few  ornaments  in  gold,  of  which 
a  large  circular  brooch  was  the  most  remarkable.  In  these  house- 
like  tombs  the  dead  were  almost  invariabl}-  buried;  traces  of 
cremation  being  extremely  rare.  So  far  as  I  could  leani, 
nothing  has  been  found  in  these  sepulchres  of  so  late  a  date  as 
500  n.c. 

Signor  Riccardo  Mancini,  the  happy  man  who  owns  these 
tombs,  and  Avho  carries  on  excavations  here  tlu'oughout  the 
winter,  informs  me  that  he  has  found  sepulchres  of  otlier  descrip- 
tions in  tlie  neighbourho^d — some  constructed  of  slabs,  in  two 
small  chuuibers,  which  must  be  of  later  date  tlian  the  house- 
tombs,  and  tliese  always  contain  the  most  beautiful  painted  vases. 
He  has  disci ivt  red  no  figured  mirrors,  though  such  articles  are 
occasionally  brought  to  light  in  this  necropolis.  ■Most  of  the 
vases  are  of  the  second,  or  Archaic  Greek,  style,  and  very  large 
and  fine  they  often  are,  although  rarely  found  in  an  unbroken 
state.     'I'lic  iiiii])}i<ini  is  the  most  common  form. 

Most  of  the  produce  of  ]\rancini's  pickaxe  is  now  stored  in  the 
Palace  of  the  Conte  della  Faina,  facing  the  Duomo — a  gentleman 
wliose  patriotism  and  good  taste  have  urged  him  at  a  great  expense 
to  make  a  collection  of  tlie  anti(piities  discovered  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  native   town,  and  wliose   courtesy   leaves   it   at   all   times 

Larciiis    nr    L'lrtiii.s   i>|'    tin-    Romans,    tlic  iliitiilur,      were     distiii^'uisliud      iiicnibers. 

iiiieiciit  jhitrician  (iciis,  (if   wliicii   Si>mius  Dioiiysius  writes  the  iiMine  AdpKios,  wliioli 

L;irtinH,    wlio    ke]it    tlie    Suljlirijin    l)ri<l;,'o  is  very  iioiir  tlie   Mtruscau.     Cf.  Dcecko's 

with  Itoratins,  :iii<l  Titus  Lartius,  tlic  first  Miilkr,  I.  p.  4t;2. 
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accessible  to  strangers.  I  should  state  that  his  collection  is  not 
confined  to  the  rohd  of  (Jrvieto,  but  contains  also  many  articles 
from  Chiusi,  and  other  Etruscan  sites. 

First  Room. — Small  ash-chests  of  terra  cotta,  principally  from 
Chiusi ;  with  ordinary  ware. 

Second  Eoom. — Black  vases  with  reliefs,  some  of  archaic  cha- 
racter ;  others  of  very  elegant  forms  but  of  much  later  date ; — • 
some  with  a  high  lustre,  from  Castel  (liorgio,  a  site  two  miles 
from  Orvieto,  on  the  road  to  Yiterbo.  Bronzes  of  various  descrip- 
tions, lamps,  masks,  and  small  figures  in  terra  cotta.  Beads  of 
glass  and  amber,  and  Eg3-ptian  figures  in  smalt, — all  found  at 
Orvieto. 

Third  Room . — Bficch  em.  A  portion  of  this  pottery  from  Orvieto ; 
the  rest  from  Chiusi ;  including  two  tall  cock-crowned  vases. 

Fourth  Room. — Figured  vases,  chiefly  hyUhes,  or  drinking-bowls, 
with  both  black  and  vellow  figures,  but  the  latter  in  the  severe 
archaic  style  of  the  former.     Man}^  with  eyes. 

Fifth  Room. — Figured  potter}-.  Here  are  examples  of  almost 
every  style  from  the  early  olpc  with  bands  of  animals  and 
chimseras,  in  the  so-called  Babylonian  style,  down  to  the  black 
lustred  vases  Avitli  floral  decorations,  in  white  and  gold,  of  the 
second  centur}'  n.c.  Among  the  vases  the  following  are  most 
noteworthy  : — 

A  kelchc  with  archaic  figures  in  various  colours,  like  the  potterj' 
of  Corintli.  An  amphora  in  coarse  red  ware  with  archaic  figures 
painted  on  it  in  white  outlines !  Some  good  specimens  of  the 
Archaic  Greek  style,  among  which  is  an  admirable  hydria  with 
warriors  in  a  quadrif/a,  contending  with  hoplitcc  on  foot.  LekytJii 
with  black  figures  on  a  Avliite  ground,  rare!}'  found  in  Etruria. 
Two  stamni  in  the  Third  Style, — Minerva  overcoming  a  Giant, 
andPeleus  carrying  ofl"  Thetis.  A  few  ampliorcn  of  very  fine  ware 
like  that  of  Nola ;  and  others  in  the  florid  careless  style  of  Magna 
Grfecia.  Perhaps  the  gem  of  the  collection  is  an  amphora  with 
red  figures,  but  in  a  severe  style  of  art,  representing  Hercules 
conquering  the  Amazons,  very  similar  in  treatment  and  style,  as 
well  as  in  subject,  to  the  celebrated  vase  in  the  Museum  of 
Arezzo.  Two  vases  unpainted,  with  figured  handles  in  imitation 
of  bronze.  Yases  of  this  description  have  been  found  in  the 
necropolis  of  Orvieto,  retaining  traces  of  the  silver  leaf  with 
which  the}-  were  originally  coated.  They  so  closely  resemble  in 
st3de  others  found  in  Apulia,  some  of  which  have  evidently  been 
gilt,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  they  must  be  impor- 
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tations  from  that  part  of  Italy,  where  imitations  of  gohl  and  silver 
vases  in  terra-cotta  are  not  unfreqiient.'' 

Sixth  Room. — Coins  and  jewellery. — Among  the  gold  ornaments 
is  a  pair  of  large  earrings  from  Castel  Giorgio,  and  a  smaller  but 
very  elaborately  wrought  pair,  from  INIancini's  excavations  at  the 
Crocifisso  del  Tufo. 

In  the  Opera  del  Duomo,  adjohiing  the  l*alaz/.o  della  Faina, 
are  a  few  Etruscan  terra-cottas  well  worthy  of  notice.  Among 
them  is  an  alto  rilievo  of  a  man,  about  three  feet  high.  Five 
masks,  male  and  female,  coloured,  very  archaic  and  (piaint,  yet 
full  of  life.  A  female  figure  seated,  headless  and  broken.  A 
large  gorgoiicioii  coloured  to  the  life. 

The  Etruscan  antiipiities  of  Orvieto  are  not  all  within  or  im- 
mediately around  the  town.  The  necropolis  of  the  ancient  city 
extended  across  the  deep  intervening  valley  to  the  crest  of  tin; 
lofty  table-land  which  arises  to  tlie  south-west.  On  this  elevated 
l)lateau  is  a  natural  mound  called  Poggio  del  Iloccolo,  wliicli  may 
be  liardly  three  miles  from  Orvieto  as  the  crow  flies,  and  thus  is 
accessible  on  foot  in  abcuit  an  hour,  though  it  takes  double  that 
time  or  more  to  drive  to  it  by  the  high  road.  For  3'ou  have  to  take 
the  road  to  A'iterbo,  across  the  wide  and  deep  valle}',  ascending  to 
the  ver}'  brow  of  tlie  heiglits  opposite  those  on  which  the  city 
stands,  and  then  to  double  back  to  the  Poggio  del  lloccolo.  Here 
in  18G3  Signor  Donumico  (rolini  of  Bagnarea  made  excavations 
in  a  chestnut  wood,  and  opened  a  number  of  tombs  lying  in  tiers 
on  the  hill  sloi)e.  Two  of  tliem,  in  tlu'  liigher  p;irt  of  the  hiHock, 
had  ]>aiutings  on  their  walls,  aiul  one,  for  the  novelty  and  interest 
of  the  subjects  depicted,  as  well  as  for  the  excellence  of  the  art 
exliibited,  yields  to  none  of  the  painted  tombs  yet  discovered  at 
Corneto  or  Cliiusi.  Tlie  keys  of  these  sepulchres  are  kept  by 
Filomela  Tonelli,  who  lives  at  a  village  some  miles  from  Orvieto, 
and  the  traveller  should  give  her  some  hours'  notice  of  his  in- 
tention to  visit  the  tombs,  or  he  may  make  a  fi'uitlcss  journey  to 
the  spot." 

These  tombs  are  entered  by  long  level  ])assages  cut  in  the 
slope.      The  less  iniporlanl,  of  the  two  may  l)e  designated  the 

ToMP.A   ni'.i.i.i:   in  I',   J')M;ni;. 
On  the  veiw  threshold  yoii  encounter  ligui'es  fi-om  the  Etruscan 

•'  Ann.   Inst.    1871,  pp.    ft — 27   (KIuc;;-       ^7////7'S  of  tliis  dos.  riiitiini  maile  sit  Niuu'ra- 
maun).       Mon.    Inst.    IX.    tav.    2(i,    tav.        tis  on  tlio  Nile. 
<I'ngg.  A.  li.C    Atlieriiuus  (.XI.  CI)  vpcaku  (if  ''  .Xt  iMaiicini's  .swa'/ you  will  fiinlainan, 
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spirit-wovld ;  on  tlie  right  door-post  Cliarmi,  with  bluish  flesh  and 
yellow  wings,  brandishes  a  snake  to  keep  out  intruders  ;  opposite 
him  stands  a  demon  of  doubtful  gender,  with  yellow  pinions.  A 
step  within  the  tomb  brings  you  back  to  mundane  scenes.  On 
each  side  of  the  door  is  a  hif/d,  drawn  by  horses  of  contrasted 
colours — red  and  grey — the  darker  hue  tin-owing  out  the  lighter. 
The  steeds  are  well  proportioned  and  full  of  spirit :  the}'^  have  broad 
bands  about  their  necks,  by  which  tlie}^  are  attached  to  the  pole. 
The  aiirifja  who  drives  the  car  to  the  left  of  the  door  is  clad  in  a 
white  tunic  with  a  broad  red  meander  border,  and  wears  his  hair 
twisted  on  his  crown  into  a  high  peak,  like  a  tntiilas.  These 
hi;i(e  probabl}''  indicate  the  chariot-races  which  were  held  in 
honour  of  the  deceased.  Both  the  auruice  had  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions attached,  now  scarcely  legible.  In  the  pediment  over  the 
door  a  pair  of  huge  bearded  serpents  are  depicted  in  threatening 
attitudes.  Similar  reptiles  appear  to  have  occupied  the  opposite 
l^ediment.  The  figures  which  adorned  the  wall  below  them  are 
well-nigh  obliterated ;  yet  in  one  corner  you  can  distinguish  the 
lower  limbs  of  two  warriors  wearing  greaves,  one  of  them  with  a 
shield  also  :  and  in  the  other,  two  helmeted  heads,  with  an 
inscription  between  them — "  Sathia  Thaltaz  " 

The  scenes  on  the  side-walls  have  been  wofully  injured,  yet 
enough  remains  to  give  an  idea  of  their  decorations.  The  wall 
to  the  right  was  occupied  b}''  three  banqueting-couches  covered 
with  rich  drapery,  each  having  the  usual  hiipopodiiim,  or  long 
footstool,  beneath  it,  on  which  stands  a  pair  of  pigeons,  and  in 
one  instance  a  pair  of  sandals  also.  Two  only  of  the  revellers 
have  been  spared ;  both  young  men,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
draped  in  white  ixdlia,  which  leave  the  upper  half  of  their  bodies 
bare.  They  appear  to  be  engaged  in  conversation,  and  your  e3'e 
is  struck  with  the  animated  expression  of  their  countenances,  and 
the  ease  and  elegance  of  their  attitudes.  Their  names  are 
recorded  on  the  wall. 

The  festivities  were  continued  on  the  opposite  wall,  for  one- 
half  of  it  was  occupied  by  two  similar  couches ;  the  other  half  by 
a  band  of  musicians.  Of  the  revellers  nothing  remains  but  two 
heads,  both  fillet-bound  ;  one  that  of  a  man,  the  other,  with 
golden  hair  and  fair  complexion,  belongs   to   a  woman,  named 

Giampaolo  Pasqualone,  who  will  communi-  will  meet  you  at  the  spot  where  you  are 
cate  with  the  said  Filomena,  and,  if  re-  obliged  to  leave  your  carriage,  and  will  con- 
quired,  will  guide  you  on  foot  to  these  duct  you  thence  to  the  Poggio,  a  good  half- 
tombs.     If  you  take  the  high-road,  Filomela       mile  distant. 

E  2 
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"  Thaxukvil,"  or  Taiiaquil.  Her  partner  is  quite  obliterated, 
but  his  name,  "  Yel  Cneius,''  is  recorded  on  the  walh  At  the 
foot  of  the  couch  stands  a  man  phiying  a  heptachord  lyre.  He 
is  followed  by  a  bo}'  cupbearer ;  then  by  four  cornicincs,  or 
trumpeters,  two  -with  long  straiglit  litui,  curved  at  the  end ;  the 
others  witli  circuhir  trumpets — both  instruments  of  Etruscan 
invention."  All  are  drai)ed  in  white,  but  not  a  figure  is  perfect. 
Fortunately  the  heads  are  preserved.  Over  the  procession  is 
the  epigraph  "PnESXTHE."'^  In  general  character  this  procession 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  in  the  now  closed  Grotta 
Bruschi  at  Corneto,  the  chief  difference  being  that  this  appears  to 
be  a  scene  from  the  upper  world,  Avhile  that  was  a  procession  of 
souls  in  the  Etruscan  Orcus. 

The  other  painted  tomb  almost  adjoins,  and  is  called  after  its 
discoverer, 

TOMCA    GOLINI. 

It  is  about  17  feet  square  and  9  feet  high,  and  is  divided  into  two 
chambers  b}'  a  i>artition-wall  of  rock.  It  had  paintings  on  its 
doori)()sts,  but  they  are  almost  obliterated.  You  still  see  the 
liead  and  shoulders  of  a  man  Avith  a  crook  in  his  hand,  and  on 
the  oi)posite  wall,  two  bristling  snakes  with  a  small  door-mat 
between  them — tlie  remains  probably  of  Charun,  or  some  other 
Etruscan  dejuon,  avIio  has  vanished  from  the  wall,  leaving  onl}' 
his  hairy  scalp  to  mark  the  place  he  once  occupied. 

If  on  entering  the  tomb  you  turn  to  the  left,  you  are  startled 
b}'  the  carcass  of  a  huge  red  ox,  suspended  from  a  beam  in  the 
ceiling,  while  his  freshly  severed  head,  painted  to  the  life,  lies  on 
the  gi'ound  below.  Hanging  b}'  its  side  are  a  hare  and  a  deer 
between  a  brace  of  pigeons,  and  another  of  fowls,  suspended  by 
their  beaks.  This  is  apparently  a  butcher's  and  2)oulterer's  shop, 
yet  the  trees  show  it  to  be  out  of  doors  ;  or  it  may  be  a  larder 
stocked  for  the  funeral  feast,  which  is  represented  on  the  other 
walls  of  the  tomb. 

On  the  wnll  adjoining  you  see  half  a  do/.cn  figures  busied  with 
prei)ai-ations  for  tlie  feast,  all  witli  their  names  attached.  Close 
to  the  larder  a  half-clad  youth,  with  gestures  indicative  of  great 

"  Atlien.'ius  (iv.  82)  tells   us  tliat  liotli  tmiilis,  takes  this  word  to  lie  equivalent  tn 

curveil  aii<l  ^tI•:li;,'ilt  truiniiets — Htpara  re  the    Ajipiirllor   of  tlic   lloinans.      Pitture 

Ka\  adKiriyyfi — wci«  the  iriveutioii  of  the  Murali,    ]>.    '22,   tav.  1-3  ;   cf.    Bull.  Inst. 

>Jtru.sfaiis.  18tJ3,  p.  ;')()  (lirunn.)  for  a  description  of 

"  The  Count  (iiam-arlo  Conestahile,  who  this  tomb  on  its  first  discovery, 
has  given  a  iletailed   description  of  these. 
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exertion,  is  chopping  a  mass  of  flesh  on  a  low  bench  or  block. 
Then  comes  a  series  of  four  tripod  tables,  resting  on  deers'  legs, 
and  on  each  is  a  large  pomegranate  with  eggs  and  bunches  of 
grapes.  Four  domestics  or  slaves — two  of  each  sex — are  busied 
in  various  ways  at  the  tables.  One  of  the  males  is  nude,  the  other, 
who  plays  the  double-pipes,  is  half-draped.  The  women  wear  tight 
yellow  jackets  with  short  sleeves  ;  one  has  a  white  gown  also ; 
the  other,  who  seems  a  superior  servant,  wears  a  white  Jiimatum, 
or  mantle,  over  her  shoulder.  Both  have  necklaces  of  gold  ;  and 
the  latter,  red  earrings  also,  of  quaint  form.  Their  flesh,  like 
that  of  all  the  women  in  this  tomb,  is  a  pale  red,  while  that  of 
the  males  is  of  a  much  deeper  hue.  In  the  corner  next  the 
siihiilo,  a  slave,  with  a  yellow  cloth  about  his  loins,  is  kneading  or 
grinding  at  a  concave  tripod  table,  which  has  a  small  lip  towards 
the  spectator.  He  holds  in  each  hand  an  instrument  like  that 
now  used  for  grinding  colours ;  but  what  his  precise  occupation 
ma}^  be  is  not  eas}'  to  determine,  although  his  surroundings  show 
that  in  some  waj'  or  other  he  is  niding  the  preparations  for  the 
feast. 

On  the  mner  wall  of  this  chamber  we  have  a  representation  of 
the  kitchen.  A  large  square  furnace  or  stove,  with  open  door, 
is  the  principal  object,  in  front  of  which  stand  two  deep  jars, 
probably  full  of  water.  Lord  of  the  furnace,  and  half-hidden 
behind  it,  stands  the  cook,  brandishing  aloft  a  red  chopper,  and 
watching,  the  while,  the  culinary  process  going  forward  in  two 
deep  iron  bowls,  the  bottoms  of  which,  licked  b}'  the  flames,  are 
seen  through  the  open  door.  On  one  side  his  assistant,  with  a 
cloth  about  his  loins,  is  stooping  as  he  approaches  the  furnace, 
stretching  forward  one  hand  with  a  long  spoon  or  dipper,  while 
he  screens  his  face  from  the  heat  with  the  other.  But  the  most 
startling  features  in  this  scene  are  two  symbols  over  the  furnace- 
door '^  commonly  used  by  the  ancients  to  avert  the  evil  eye,  but 
which  seem  strangely  out  of  place  here,  unless  this  fascinnm  was 
a  customary  device  of  Etruscan  cooks  to  secure  success  in  their 
operations. 

On  the  partition-wall  adjoining,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
scanty  fragments  of  the  scene  that  are  left,  similar  preparations 
for  the  banquet  were  in  progress  :  but  the  table  in  the  centre 
covered  with  cups  and  bowls,  and  the  lekane  held  b}'  the  slave 
behind  it,  suggest  that  here  was  represented  the  dei)ositor3-  of 

^  At  Pompeii  the  same  sj'mbol  has  been  found  in  a  similar  position — over  an  oven 
attached  to  the  House  of  Pansa. 
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the  wines,  or,  as  we  should  say,  the  butler's  pantry.  Two  men's 
heads  and  one  foot  are  the  only  other  fragments  on  this  wall ;  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  were  about,  is  doubtless  set  forth  in  the 
inscriptions  over  their  heads.^ 

The  busy  scene  of  preparation  f  )r  the  banquet  in  this  half  of 
the  tomb  brings  forcibly  to  mind  those  curious  lines  j)reserved 
by  Atliena.>us,-  of  which  we  essay  a  translation  : — 

"  And  all  the  folks  throngiout  the  house 
Are  now  jirei^aring  the  carouse — 
Arc  busy  plucking,  mixing,  baking. 
Cutting,  chopping,  merry-making, 
Kneading,  feeding,  sporting,  laughing. 
Skipping,  lipping,  flirting,  quaffing, 
Joking,  poking,  singing,  dancing. 
All  to  sounds  of  flutes  entrancing. 
Cassia,  myrrh,  and  choice  perfumes — ■ 
Nard  and  incense,  fill  the  rooms. 
And  such  odours  from  the  kitchen 
Of  the  meats  the  house  is  rich  in  !  " 

The  narrow  front  of  the  partition-wall,  facing  the  door  of  the 
tomb,  was  not  left  without  decoration.  Here  a  monke}'  is  de- 
picted climbing  a  pole  surmounted  by  a  small  vase.  A  cord 
attached  to  one  leg  was  held  by  a  man  of  whom  nothing  remains 
but  the  liand.'^ 

The  partition-wall  marks  the  separation  between  the  two  classes 
of  subjects  dejiicted  in  this  tomb.  In  the  half  already  described, 
we  have  the  prei)arations  for  the  feast ;  we  look  into  the  larder, 
the  pantry,  the  kitchen,  the  butler's  pantry,  and  perhaps  the 
cellar.  In  the  remaining  half  we  see  the  passage  of  a  hajipy 
soul  into  the  other  world,  and  the  bliss  of  the  departed,  repre- 
sented by  their  festive  enjoyments  in  the  i)resence  of  the  great 
King  and  Queen  of  Hades. 

As  on  entering  this  tomb  we  begnn  with  the  wall  to  the  left  of 
the  door,  so  now  we  nnist  begin  with  the  wall  to  the  right. 

The  space  is  occupied  by  a  handsome  hipa,  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
l)ale  red  horses,  and  driven  by  a  fair-haired  youtli,  wearing  a 
laurel  crown,  and  wrapt  in  a  white  mantle  bordered  with  red,  one 
of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  toga  i)r(ctextn,  which  the  Ilomans 

'  All   the   iiisciijitiniis    in    tliis   tdiiili,  sn  ]>.  tJtJ)  lakes  the  i")li'  for  a  .soimlcliial  .v^7r, 

fur  !i.s  tliey  are  legilile,  are  },'iven  l>y  llninii,  and  attaches  a  syiuliulic    iiieaiiiiig   to  tiic 

IJiilI.   Inst.  l.'-fi.'J,  ]>p.    41    fiO,  and  also  liy  monkey;  hut  to  juc   it  ai)pears  more  na- 

Coiint  Concstahilc,  in  his  Titture  .Murali.  tural  to  rcganl  tliis  scene  as  a  mere  freak 

-  Athcn.  IX.  (i7.      From  the  IIiiii)otro-  of  the  artist,  introduced  to  fill  an  awkward 

jdioH,  or  "Ilorselireoder,"  of  Mnesiinaclios.  space. 

'  Count    Concstahilc    (I'itturc    Murali, 
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received  from  the  Etruscans.*  By  liis  side  runs  a  female  genius 
or  Lasa,  with  bluish  wings,  with  which  she  overshadows  at  once 
the  youth  and  his  steeds,  and  with  a  pair  of  knotted  serpents 
springing  in  threatening  attitudes  from  her  waist.^  Yet  slie  is  no 
evil  demon,  but  evidently  a  good  spirit,  for  she  is  handsome,  with 
fair  complexion  and  hair,  has  an  amiable  expression,  and  shows 
her  sympathy  with  humanity  in  her  decorations,  wearing  a  neck- 
lace, trident-earrings,  and  snake-bracelets,  all  of  gold.  Without 
her,  this  scene  might  indicate  the  chariot-races  held  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  but  her  presence  proves  it  to  represent  the  passage  of 
the  soul  to  the  unseen  world.  In  her  right  hand  she  holds  up  a 
scroll,  the  record  of  the  deeds  of  the  deceased,  and  that  they  were 
not  evil  is  shown  by  his  placid,  happy  countenance.  Her  left  arm 
also  is  raised,  but  whether  resting  on  something,  or  pointing  to 
the  inscription  recording  his  name,  is  not  clear.  She  is  dressed 
in  a  tunic  of  deep  red  ;  and  her  body  is  delineated  in  full,  though 
her  face  and  bare  legs  are  turned  in  the  direction  the  car  is 
taking  ;  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  last  page. 

Over  the  door  of  the  tomb,  and  immediately  behind  the  soul,  is 
the  half-draped  figure  of  a  corniccn,  with  a  large  circular  trumpet. 
His  left  shoulder,  as  well  as  tliat  of  the  soul,  is  bordered  by 
a  dark,  wavy-edged  background  of  no  determinate  form,  wliich 
ma)'-  be  introduced,  as  Count  Conestabile  conjectures,  to  throw 
out  the  white  mantles  into  strong  relief,  as  they  would  other- 
wise be  confounded  with  the  stucco  ground ;  ^'  or  it  may  be 
intended  to  represent  clouds,  as  suggested  by  the  analogy  of 
the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo  at  Corneto,  and  thus  to  express  that  the 
figures  here  depicted,  are  no  longer  in  this  life,  but  in  the  unseen 
world. 

On  tlie  adjoining  wall  was  a  banquet  of  three  couches,  small 
fragments  of  wliich  only  are  now  visible.  The  figures  on  the 
first  couch,  however,  retain  their  luads  and  shoulders.  Both  are 
young  men,  garlanded  with  laurel,  half-draped  in  white  h'vtud'ut, 
and  reposing  on  cusliions,  whose  ricli  decorations  mark  this  as  a 
scene  of  Etruscan  luxury.  One  of  them  stretches  out  his  liand 
to  his  companion's  slioulder,  as  if  to  call  his  attention  to  tlie  new 
arrival,  and  both  of  tliem  turn  their  heads  round  to  greet  the  soul 

*  Liv.    T.    8  ;    F!or.    I.    '>  ;    I'liii.    VIII.  Iliink   witli   Unmn  tliat  tlicy  were   lioiiiul 

74  ;  IX.  C:3.  if.imd  lier  waist  (Hull.  Inst.   LSG:5,  \).   48)  ; 

'  ConcKtibilc  (op.   cit.  ]i.   77)  takfs  tlic  if    so,    tlicy    must    lie    re^anleil    as    her 

snakcK  to  be  the  lironzc  adomiiiciitK  of  the  iittril)ntcs. 
](ole  of  the  t'.7",  a«  tliey  are  too  low  for  *   I'itture  Jlurali,  p.  IIO. 

tlie   Lasa'H   waist.      l!ut   I    am   imliiic 
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on  his  wa}^  to  share  their  fehcitv.  Of  the  pair  on  the  next  couch 
3'ou  see  hut  a  leg  and  a  hand  holding  a  ki/Ux;  besides  two  pigeons 
on  the  stool  beneath.  Enough  of  the  third  couch  is  left  to  show 
that  the  couple  were  of  opposite  sexes,  but  the  man's  face  is  gone 
and  his  hair  is  twisted  into  a  long  tiUulas  at  the  top  of  his  head, 
just  as  it  is  worn  by  one  of  the  charioteers  in  the  adjoining  Tomb 
of  the  Two  Biga3.  He  grasps  by  the  shoulder  the  young  girl  who 
shares  his  couch,  of  whom  we  see  no  more  than  that  she  has  a 
Greek  profile  and  is  draped  in  white.  An  inscription  of  eight 
lines,  in  minute  characters,  covers  the  wall  between  these  heads ; 
and  a  long  inscription,  in  few  cases  legible,  is  attached  to  each 
of  the  other  heads  in  this  banquet-scene.  Between  two  of  the 
couches  stands  a  tall  candelahrtim,  and  others  are  on  the  opposite 
wall — necessary  accessories  to  a  feast  in  the  gloom}'  regions  of 
Orcus. 

The  banquet  is  continued  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  chamber  by 
a  fourth  couch,  on  which  recline  two  men,  one  holding  a  i)hiala, 
the  other  a  hylix.  At  the  foot  of  their  couch  a  suhulo,  and  a 
kitharista  with  a  heptachord  Ij're,  stand  draped  in  white,  playing 
their  respective  instruments.  Attached  to  each  reveller  is  a 
long  inscription  of  three  lines  in  minute  characters.  On  the 
low  stool  beneath  the  couch,  a  cat  named  *'  kuankru  "  is  tearing 
her  pre}' ;  and  at  the  other  end  a  naked  boy,  or  it  may  be  a 
monke}',  with  hair  erect  as  if  with  terror,  is  designated  "  kuepu." 
All  the  figures  in  this  banquet- scene  appear  to  have  been 
backed  by  ash-coloured  clouds,  which  throw  their  drapery  into 
forcible  relief,  but  only  in  those  parts  where  their  white  robes 
might  otherwise  be  confounded  with  the  stuccoed  surface  of  the 
tomb. 

The  last  paintings  to  be  described  are  on  the  partition-wall. 
One  half  of  its  surface  is  occupied  by  the  kijUheium,  or  side-board, 
with  the  wine  for  the  banquet,  and  by  the  servants  in  attendance; 
the  other  half  by  a  majestic  group  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine 
sitting  in  state — a  group  which  explains  the  whole  scene  and 
proves  the  figures  here  depicted  to  represent  not  living  beings  in 
the  indulgence  of  their  earthly  appetites,  but  the  spirits  of  the 
departed  in  the  enjoj'ment  of  Elysium.  On  the  tripod  sideboard 
stand  a  large  mixing-bowl,  and  two  amphorce,  with  five  small 
oDiochoiH  of  diff'erent  sizes,  a  short  thymiaterium,  or  censer,  with 
fire  burning,  and  a  small  white  casket,  probably  for  the  incense. 
The  table  is  flanked  b}'  two  tall  candelabra  reaching  almost  to 
the  ceiling,  each  with  three  beaks  :  each  beak  holding  a  lighted 
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candle,  just  like  those  of  inodern   days."     The  attendant  slaves 
in  this  scene  appear  to  he  carrying  wine  to  the  hanqueters,  and 


sceiu  not  to  lieed  the  presence  of  the  august  personages  behind 

7  Thcbcakaof  w»(/fA(('>mli:ivcgciier:illy  n"vcl  view  of  tlic  use  to  which  they  weio 
Itccn  Hiii)i)osc(l  to  liiive  served  for  tlic  hus-  luit.  The  spike  of  tlic  beak  seems  to  bo 
peii.sion  of   lumps.     Tliis  p.iiiitini,'  gives  ji       run  into  the  candle. 
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them.  One,  dressed  in  a  long  white  tunic,  has  a  desiguatory 
inscription  ;  the  other  is  naked  and  nameless. 

The  group  of  Pluto  and  Proserpine  is  the  most  striking  in  this 
tomb.  The  god,  who  is  designated  "  Eita,"  or  Hades,  wears  a 
wolfskin  over  his  head,  and  sits,  Avrapped  in  a  dark  greenish 
mantle  bordered  with  red,  on  an  elegant  throne,  whose  legs,  left 
white  to  represent  ivory  or  silver,  are  adorned  with  Greek  volutes 
and  honeysuckles.  He  has  a  red  complexion,  and  beard  of  still 
deeper  red,  and  holds  in  his  riglit  hand  a  sjiear,  round  the  end  of 
Avhicli  is  coiled  a  serpent.  He  rests  his  sandalled  feet  on  a  high 
block  or  footstool.  The  goddess,  who  is  named  "  phersipxai," 
sits  by  his  side  with  her  bare  feet  on  the  same  stool.  They  seem 
to  be  in  earnest  conversation,  for  their  mouths  are  open,  and  she 
looks  stedfastly  at  him  as  she  rests  her  right  hand  on  his  thigh, 
thus  answering  the  pressure  of  his  left  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
She  is  of  fair  complexion  and  light  hair,  and  wears  a  golden 
amjJi/x  on  her  brow,  earrings  with  triple  pendants,  and  a  neck- 
lace of  gold,  from  which  depend  large  begemmed  plaques.  On 
her  left  hand,  in  which  she  holds  a  sceptre  surmounted  by  a 
small  blue  bird,  she  wears  a  wedding-ring,  with  a  snake-bracelet  on 
her  Avrist.  Her  tunic  is  yellow,  Avitli  slashed  sleeves  reaching 
to  the  elbow,  and  over  this  she  wears  a  white  mantle  with  a 
vandyked  border  of  red,  Avhich  hangs  over  her  shoulder,  and 
descends  to  her  ankles.  Her  right  shoulder,  where  her  white 
mantle  would  be  lost  against  the  stuccoed  wall,  is  relieved  by  the 
usual  cloudy  background. 

The  similarity  between  the  figures  of  Hades  and  Persephone  in 
this  tomb  and  those  of  the  same  deities  in  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo 
at  Corneto,  is  striking.  The  representations  of  the  god  are  so 
similar  in  every  respect,  that  they  have,  with  great  i)robability, 
been  supposed  to  have  been  worked  out  from  the  same  original 
type.  The  figure  of  the  goddess  here  is  certainly  much  inferior 
in  majest}'  to  that  in  the  Tarcpiinian  tomb,  but  her  ornaments  are 
very  similar,  and  the  border  of  her  robe  is  identical  in  pattern. 
There  is  probably  little  difference  in  point  of  antiquity  between 
the  paintings  in  the  two  tombs.  But,  as  Helbig  observes,  those 
in  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo  show  more  of  the  spirit  of  Greek  art ; 
these  of  Orvieto  more  of  a  native  character.^ 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  art 
displayed  in  the  two  halves  of  this  tomb.  In  the  first  part, 
where  the  preparations  for  the  feast  are  represented,  the  figures 

*  Ann.  Inst.,  1870,  p.  GS. 
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are  more  or  less  clumsy  and  awkward,  the  countenances  vulgar. 
There  is  a  rudeness  of  common  life,  as  Brunn  remarks,  entirely 
opposed  to  ideality,  yet  the  whole  scene  is  full  of  life,  truth,  and 
individual  character.'-'  In  the  other  half  of  the  tomh,  the  design 
is  more  correct,  the  figures  more  graceful,  the  attitudes  and 
movements  more  dignified,  the  expression  more  nohle.  The  one 
half  seems  the  Avork  of  a  plebeian,  the  other  of  an  aristocratic 
liand.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  are  contem- 
poraneous works,  and  even  b}'  the  same  artist,  accommodating  his 
style  to  his  subject. 

There  is  little  chiaroscuro  in  these  paintings,^  and  the  only 
attempt  at  perspective  is  a  signal  failure,  j'et  the  full  or  three- 
quarter  faces,  the  skill  displayed  in  foreshortening,  the  natural 
arrangement  of  the  drapery,  the  dignity  in  the  attitudes  of  certain 
figures,  the  ease  and  grace  in  the  movements  of  others,  the 
genera]  correctness  of  the  design,  the  truth  of  the  anatomical 
development,  the  comparative  freedom  from  conventionalities, 
and  the  study  of  nature  evident  throughout,  show  a  great  advance 
on  the  areliaic  works  of  the  Etruscan  pencil,  preserved  in  the 
earlier  tombs  of  Corneto  and  Cliiusi.  The  influence  of  Greek 
art  is  here  manifest,  yet  it  is  not  so  powerful  as  to  overlay 
the  national  characteristics.  ^Vith  much  probability  Count  G. 
Conestabile  has  assigned  to  this  tomb  the  date  of  the  middle 
of  the  4th  century  of  Home,  or  about  400  b.c." 

The  intense  damp  of  these  two  sepulchres  is  fast  destroying 
the  paintings.  'J'hough  the  ground  on  Avhieli  they  were  laid 
is  white,  all  is  now  so  saturated  with  moisture,  that  the  walls 

'•*  Ann.  Inst.,  ISOt],  ]>.  433.  difrercnt  lines.      lie  is  of  <ii)ini(in  tliat  on 

'  l>r.  lininii  (Ann.   Inst.,  ITHG,  p.  43.'))  tliis  account,  tlie  Etruscan  artists,  even  of 

])oints  f)ut  tlie  existence  of  cliiaroscuro  in  an  advanced  jicriod,   as  in  tins  in.stanee, 

riuto's   footstool,    ill   the    Iicani    to    wliidi  often  i)uri>osely  adliercd  to  tlie  simjiliciiy 

the   ox  is  susiiended,  and   in  the  carcxss  of  earlier  art. 

itself,  which,  without  these  few  hints  of  -  ritture  Murali,  ji.  111.  Ihiinn  re- 
shadow,  would  have  formed  a  very  ugly  marks  that  it  is  cnouL;h  to  consider  atten- 
miv.SK.  But  lie  shows  that  the  absence  of  tively  the  majestic  i;n)iii)  of  Pluto  and 
chiaroscuro  in  these  sejiuichral  i)aintin^'s,  I'roseriiine,  and  the  elegant  figure  of  tlie 
is  not  always  a  siife  criterion  of  antiiiuity.  cuji-hearcr,  to  he  conviiiccil  that  in  this 
For  a.s  the  jiaintings  were  cxectitod  in  tonih  wc  no  longer  iind  ourselves  in  an 
sulitcrranean  chamhers,  which  could  admit  cjioch  of  transition,  hut  in  the  middle  of 
l)Ut  litde  <hiylight,  and  were  rarely  lighted  the  iieriod  of  the  free  dcvel<iiinient  of  art. 
hy  artificial  means,  the  introduction  of  Ann.  Inst.  ]8(Ui,  ji.  4'M>.  )"\)r  illustrations, 
chiaroscuro  would  not  he  favourahle  tfi  the  sec,  the  very  accurate  i)lates.  No.  4  to  1], 
imjtresKion  they  were  intended  to  convey  :  which  Conestahile  attaches  to  lii.s  said 
for  in  the  gloom  of  the  sepulchre,  the  work  ;•  from  which  the  woodcuts  at  i)p.  55, 
shadow.s,  instead  of  increasing  the  eircct,  58,  have  hee;)  copied, 
would  rather  have  .served  to  cimfound  the 
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have  become  a  uniform  dingy  brown,  save  wliere  the  stucco  has 
been  a  little  detached,  when  it  resumes  its  native  liue.  Signor 
F.  G.  Gamurrini,  foreseeing  their  destruction,  proposed  to  re- 
move these  paintings  to  some  museum  for  jireservation,  but  the 
Government  would  not  grant  its  permission,  which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  for  in  a  short  time  they  will  be  utterly  ruined  by  the 
humidity.  At  least  the  wooden  doors  which  now  close  the  tombs 
should  be  exchanged  for  iron  gi'atings,  so  that  by  the  free  admis- 
sion of  the  atmosphere,  the  walls  might  be  relieved  of  some  of 
their  moisture. 

In  some  of  the  other  tombs  opened  by  Signor  Golini  on  this 
spot,  were  found  beautiful  bronze  armour,  and  some  interesting 
painted  vases,  very  few  of  them  Greek,  but  mostly  of  local  manu- 
facture, displaying  novel  features,  peculiar  to  Orvieto.'^ 


Orvieto  is  a  city  of  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is 
neater  and  cleaner  than  most  towns  in  this  part  of  the  Papal 
State.  The  hotel  of  "  Le  Belle  Arti "  has  fair  pretensions  to 
comfort.  But,  traveller,  would  you  hire  a  carriage  of  the  land- 
lord, beware  of  overcharges,  and  pay  not  until  the  contract  has 
been  performed.  The  two  great  lions  at  Orvieto  are  the  Duomo, 
and  the  well  of  San  Patrizio.  Of  the  latter  with  its  strange 
corkscrew  descent,  I  have  nothing  to  say  ;  but  how  can  I  be 
silent  on  the  Duomo  ? 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work,  or  I  could  expatiate 
on  the  glories  of  this  Cathedral.  AVillingly  would  I  descant  on 
its  matchless  facade,  similar  in  st3'le,  but  more  chaste  and  elegant 
than  that  of  Siena — on  the  graces  of  its  Lombard  architecture — 
on  its  fretted  arches  and  open  galleries — its  columns  varied  in 
hue  and  form — its  aspiring  pediments — its  marigold  window  with 
the  circling  guard  of  saints  and  angels — its  i)rimitive  but  eloquent 
reliefs — its  many-hued  marbles — its  mosaics  gilding,  warming  and 
enriching  the  whole,  yet  imparting  no  meretricious  gaudiness, 
— the  entire  facade  being  the  petrifaction  of  an  illuminated 
missal — a  triumphant  blaze  of  beauty  obtained  by  the  judicious 
combination  of  the  three  Sister  Graces  of  Art.  I  could  say  much 
of  the  interior  and  its  sculptured  decorations — of  its  spacious- 
ness and  gloomy  grandeur,  more  devotion-stirring  than  most 
cathedrals  of  Central  Italy — of  the  massive  banded  columns,  with 
their  quaint  capitals — of  the  manifold  treasures  of  art — the 
dignity  and  alarmed  modesty  of  Mochi's  Virgin — the  intensity  of 

=»  Brunn,  Bull.  Inst.  1863,  pp.  51-53. 
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feeling  in  the  Pieta,  of  Scalza, — the  tenderness,  and  celestial 
radiancy  of  Fra  Angelico's  frescoes, — and  above  all  I  could 
descant  on  the  glories  of  Luca  Signorelli,  not  elsewhere  to  be 
appreciated — on  the  grandeur  of  composition,  the  boldness  of 
design,  and  truthfulness  to  nature  of  those  marvellous  and  awful 
frescoes  which  have  immortalized  his  name,  and  which  made  him 
a  model  of  sublimity  to  Uaffaelle  and  ]\Iichael  Angelo.  But  such 
subjects  are  foreign  to  my  theme,  and  I  must  pass  them  b3', 
simply  assuring  the  traveller,  that  no  town  in  Central  Italy  more 
urgenth'  demands  a  visit,  for  the  beaut}'  of  its  site  and  surround- 
ing scenery,  and  for  the  unrivalled  glories  of  its  Cathedral.  If 
he  be  in  search  of  objects  of  mediaeval  art,  let  him  omit  what 
l)laces  he  will  between  Florence  and  Home,  but  let  him  see 
< )rvieto.^ 

■*  Tlie    tniveller,    nn    going    uortlnvanl,  in  tliis  direction  arc  Citta   la  Pieve,  al)Ont 

leaves  tlie  volcanic  district  at  Orvieto.   The  "JS  miles,    and  Cliiusi,    34    miles    distant, 

region  of  plain  and  ravine  is  behind  him  ;  both  accessible  by  the  railroad,  and  both  oi 

that  of  xindulation    before    him.      Abrupt  Etruscan  interest.      Eighteen  miles  to  the 

and  perpendicular  forms  give  place  to  gentle  cast  lies  Todi,   the  ancient  Tuder,   on  the 

slopes  and   flowing  outlines.     Tufo  is  ex-  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,   and    therefore  in 

changed  for  a  yellow  sandstone  full  of  large  Umbria,    a    most    interesting    site  for   its 

oyster-shells  and  other  marine  productions,  extant  remains  a.s  well  as  for  its  licautiful 

and  often  containing  thin  layers  of  i-oundcd  .scenery, 
pebbles.      The  nearest  towns  of  importance 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

J^U'SI.—LUNA. 

Lima'i  portum  esL  opene  cogiioscere  cives  ! — Exxirs. 

Anue  inetalliferre  repetit  jam  mrenia  Lnnfe, 
Tyrrlienascpie  domes  .'  Statius. 

The  most  northerly  city  of  Etruria  was  Luna.  It  stood  on 
tlie  very  frontier,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  jNIacra,  which  formed 
the  north-western  boundary  of  that  land.^  And  though  at  one 
time  in  the  possession  of  the  Ligurians,  together  with  a  wide 
tract  to  the  south,  even  down  to  Pisa  and  the  Arno,  yet  Luna 
was  originally  Etruscan,  and  as  such  it  was  recognised  in  Imperial 
times. ^  It  was  never  renowned  for  size  or  power ;  '^  its  import- 
ance seems  to  have  been  derived  cliiefl}"  from  its  vast  and  com- 
modious port,  truly  "  worthy  of  a  people  who  long  held  dominion 
of  the  sea,"'^  and  which  is  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Spezia. 

Insignis  portu,  quo  non  spatiosior  alter 
Innumeras  cepisse  rates,  et  claudere  pontum.^ 


^  Straljo  (Y.  p.  222)  speaks  of  ilacra  as 
a  place — x'"/"'"' !  ^^i*  Pliny  (III.  7,  8)  is 
more  definite  in  marking  it  as  a  river,  the 
boundary  of  Liguria  and  Etruria. 

-  Much  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
contradictory  statements  of  ancient  writers 
in  calling  this  tei'ritory  sometimes  Ligurian, 
sometimes  Etriiscan.  There  are  numerous 
authorities  on  both  sides.  Livy  (XLI.  13) 
explains  the  discrepancy  by  stating  that 
Luna  with  its  of/er  was  captured  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Ligurians ;  but  that 
before  it  belonged  to  the  latter  it  had  been 
Etruscan.       Lycophron,     however,    repre- 


sents the  Ligures  as  disjiossessed  of  Pisa 
and  its  territory  by  the  Etruscans.  C)as- 
sandra,  1356. 

^  Dempster  erroneously  classed  it  among 
the  Twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confe- 
deration (II.  jip.  41,  SO),  in  wliich  he  is 
followed  by  more  recent  writers.  But 
Strabo  testifies  to  the  .small  size  of  Luna. 
Targioni  Tozzetti  says  it  was  not  more  than 
two  miles  in  circuit.  Viaggi  in  Toscana, 
X.  p.  406. 

■•  Strabo,  V.  p.  222. 

'  Sil.  Ital.  Vin.  483.  Pliny  (IIL  8)  also 
speaks  of  Luna  as — oppidum  poilu  nobile. 
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But  its  size  and  security  are  the  least  of  its  charms.  To  the 
tranquil  beauty  of  a  lake  it  unites  the  majesty  of  the  sea.  No 
f\iirer  bay  could  poet  sigh  for,  "  to  float  about  the  summer- 
waters."  Never  did  purer  wave  mirror  more  glorious  objects. 
Shining  towns — pine-crested  convents — luxuriant  groves — storm- 
defying  forts  —  castled-crags — proud  headlands  —  foam-fretted 
islets — dark  heights,  prodigal  of  wine  and  oil — i)urple  mountains 
behind, — and  naked  marble-peaked  Apennines  over  all, 

"  Islanded  in  immeasurable  air." 

The  precise  site  of  Luna  has  been  much  disputed.  As  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia  lay  on  the  Ligurian,  and  Luna  on  the  Etruscan, 
side  of  the  Macra,  it  has  been  supposed  either  there  was  anciently 
a  jiort,  properl}'  that  of  Luna,  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  or  that 
the  town  occupied  some  other  site.  It  is  well  ascertained  that 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Magra  have  made  large  encroach- 
ments in  the  course  of  centuries,  so  as  to  have  altered  the  course 
of  that  stream,  and  to  have  widened  the  strip  of  land  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  The  whole  plain,  in  lact,  seems  to  have 
been  formed  b}'  these  deposits.  Yet  no  harbour  within  the 
mouth  of  the  INIagra  would  answer  the  description  ancient  writers 
give  of  the  Port  of  Luna,  which  manifestly  was  no  other  than  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia.''  Researches  made  in  1837  and  in  1857  have 
clearly  established  that  the  ancient  town,  which  once  stood  on 
the  shore,  occupied  the  spot  which  traditionally  bears  the  name 
of  Luni,  and  now  lies  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea. 

About  three  miles  from  Sarzana,  on  the  high-road  to  Lucca 
and  Pisa,  the  traveller  has  on  his  right  a  strip  of  low  cultivated 
land,  intervening  between  him  and  the  sea.  Here  stood  the 
ancient  city,  about  one  mile  from  the  shore  and  two  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Magra.  Let  him  turn  out  of  the  high-road, 
opposite  the  Farm  of  the  Iron  Hand — Casino  di  Man  di  Ferro — 
and  after  a  mile    or   so  lie  will  reach    the  site.     There  is  little 

•"•  Ilolsteniiis    (Annot.    ad    Cluver,    j)}).  liave  placed   it  on  the  ri;,'lit  liaidv  of  the- 

2(t,  277),   however,  intsists  on  tlie  port  i>f  Magra,   a   view  favoureil    l)y   Stral)o,  wlio 

Luna  being  at  the  mouth  of  tlic  i\Iagr;i,  says  tho  ^bicra  was  between  Luna  and  Pisa  ;, 

and  declares  he  saw  the  jiosts  with  rings  while  Sar/.ana,   Aven/.a,   Si>ezia,   even  Car- 

attacheil,    to  which   the  ancient  ."hipping  rara,   liave  respectively  been  indicated  as 

li,i<l    l)een    moored.     Cluver  (IL    p.   4r»i))  its  site;    and  Scaliger  went  so  far  as  to 

place<I  the  site  of  Luna  at  Lerici,  in  which  deny  it  a  local  hal)itation,  and  to  submerge 

Ik;  is  followed  by  Manncrt  (Ucog.  p.  '28S),  it  beneath  tho  sea.     See  Repetti,  v.  Luni,. 

who  thinks  this  the  reason  why  the  Latin  II.  p.  !':3t>.     Cramer  (I.  p.  171),   however, 

corrector   of    Ptolemy,    instead    of    Lun;i-  and  iMiUler  (Etrusk.  cinl.   2,  1^)  place  its- 

Portu.s    puts    Kricis    l'ort\is.      Others    also  site  at  I>iini. 
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enough  to  see.  Be3'on(l  a  few  crumbling  tombs,  and  a  fragment 
or  two  of  Koman  ruin,  nothing  remains  of  Luna.  The  scene, 
desCvL'ibed  by  EutiHus,  so  appropriate  to  a  spot  which  bore  the 
name  of  the  virgin-queen  of  lieaven — the  fair  walls,  shaming  with 
their  whiteness  the  "laughing  lilies"  and  the  untrodden  snow — if 
not  the  creation  of  the  poet,  have  long  vanished  from  the  sight. 

Advehimur  celeri  candentia  moenia  lapsu  ; 

Nominis  est  auctor  Sole  corusca  soror. 
Iniligenis  superat  rideutia  lilia  saxis, 

Et  lajvi  radiat  i^icta  nitore  silex. 
Dives  marmoribus  tellus,  quaj  luce  coloris 

Provocat  intactas  luxuriosa  nives.' 

Vestiges  of  an  amphitheatre,  of  a  semi-circular  building,  which 
may  be  a  theatre,  of  a  circus,  a  piscina,  and  fragments  of 
columns,  pedestals  for  statues,  blocks  of  pavement,  and  inscrip- 
tions, are  all  that  Luna  has  now  to  show.  The  walls,  from 
Itutilius'  description,  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  marble  ;  in- 
deed, Ciriacus  of  Ancona  tells  us  that  what  remained  of  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  were  of  that  material ;  ■"  but 
not  a  block  is  now  left  to  determine  the  point. 

Since  so  little  remains  of  the  Roman  town,  what  vestige  can 
we  expect  of  Etruscan  Luna  ?  No  monument  of  that  antiquity 
has  ever  been  discovered  on  the  site,  or  in  its  vicinity- ;  ^  not  even 

'  Rutil.  Itiner.  II.  63.  ters  has  been  found  in  the  Yal  di  Vara, 

^  Ciriacus,   who  wrote  in   1412,    is  tlie  many  miles  inland,  at  the  head  of  the  Gnlf 

earliest  antiquary  who  gives  us  an  account  of  Spezia.     Proniis,    op.    cit.   p.    61.     No 

of    Luni.      He    describes    the   blocks    of  coins  belonging  to  Luna  have  been  disco- 

.niarble  as  being  8  "paces"  (palms?)  long,  vered  on  the  spot.     Promis,  p.  23.     The 

by  4  high.      Promis  does  not  credit  him  as  bronze  coin,   with  this   name  in  Etruscan 

to  the  material  ;  all  the  remains  of  masonry  characters,  has  on  the  obverse  a  bearded, 

at  present  on  the  spot  being  of  the  coarse  garlanded  head,  which  Lanzi  takes  for  that 

brown  stone  from  the  neighbouring  head-  of  the  genias  of  the  Macra  ;  and  on  the 

land   of  Corvo  ;  and  the  fragments  of  ar-  reverse,  a  reed,  four  globules,  and  a  wheel 

"chitectural  or  sculptural  decoration,  which  divided  into   four  parts,   and  suiToiinded 

are  of  marble,  are  not  more  abundant  than  with   rays  like  a  sun.     Lanzi,  II.  pp.  26, 

on  similar  sites  in  Italy  (Memorie  di  Luni,  73,    tav.    I.    10;    Passeri,    Parali^jom.    ad 

pp.  61,  m).     Muller  (I.  2,  4)  credits  both  Derapst.  tab.  V.  1.      Midler  (Etrusk.  I.  p. 

llutilius    and  Ciriacus,   and  thinks  these  337)    is    inclined   to   refer   these   coins  to 

marble  walls  must  have  been  of  Etruscan  Populonia  ;  so  also  Alionnet   (Supplem.  I. 

times.     Targioni  Tozzetti  (op.  cit.  XII.  p.  pp.  199,   203),    Sestini   (Geog.   Numis.  II. 

142)  speaks  of  the  walls  as  still  of  marble  p-  4),  and  Jlillingeu  (Numis.  Anc.  Ital.  p. 

in  his  day.  173).     A   series    of   coins,   with   a  young 

^  The  Jlarchese  Angelo  Remedi  and  the  man's  head  wearing  the  cap  of  an  Aruspe.x, 

Marchese  Podesta  have  made  excavations  and  with  a  sacrificial  knife,  an  axe,  and 

liere  of    late    years,    and  have    discovered  two  crescents,  but  no  in.scription,   on  the 

numerous    Roman    remains,    but   nothing  rever.se,  is  supposed  by  Melchiorri  to  have 

Etruscan.      Bull.    Inst.    1858,    pp.    8-10.  belonged  to  Luna.    IJull.  Inst.  1839,  p.  122. 

A  stone  inscribed  with   Etruscan  chai'ac-  See  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
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a  trace  of  the  ancient  cemetery  is  to  be  recognised,  either  in  the 
pLiin,  or  among  the  neighbouring  heights,  Avhere  it  shoukl  be 
sought  for,  so  that  we  might  ahnost  doubt  the  Etruscan  antiquity 
of  Luna  ;  yet  such  is  expressly  assigned  to  it  by  the  ancients. 
No  record  of  it,  however,  has  come  down  to  us  prior  to  lloman 
times. 

The  earliest  mention  Ave  have  of  Luna  is  from  old  Ennius,  who 
took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Sardinia,  Avliich  sailed  from 
tliis  port  in  539  (n.c.  215),  under  Manlius  Torquatus ;  and  the 
poet,  struck  with  tlie  beaut}'  of  the  gulf,  called  on  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  come  and  admire  it  with  him, — 

"  Luna'i  portum  est  operas  cognoscere,  cives  I  "  ^ 

The  first  historical  notice  to  be  found  of  Luna  is  in  the  year 
559  (B.C.  195),  Avlien  Cato  the  Consul  collected  a  force  in  the 
l)ort,  and  sailed  thence  against  the  Spaniards."  It  is  mentioned 
again  in  the  year  568,^  and  in  577,  in  the  Ligurian  War,  it 
received  a  colony  of  two  thousand  llomans.^  In  the  civil  war 
between  Ctesar  and  Pompey,  it  is  said  to  have  been  in  utter 
decay,  inhabited  only  bv  a  venerable  soothsayer — 

Arruns  incoluit  dcscrfctc  mocnia  Lunai.'' 

But  a  few  years  later  it  was  re-colonised  b}' the  Ivomans;^'  and 
inscrii)tions  found  on  the  sjiot  proA-e  it  to  liaA'e  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire,  Ijuna  Avas  desolated  by  the 
Lombards,  Saracens,  and  Normans,  but  it  Avas  a  yet  more 
formidable,  though  invisible,  foe  that  depopulated  the  site,  and 
that  eventually  en  used  it,  in  the  iifteenth  century,  to  be  utterly 
deserted.'^ 

liUna,  under  the  Piomans,  Avas  renowned  for  its  Avine,  Avhich 
Avas  the   best   in   all    I-]truria  ;  "^  and   for   its  cheeses,  Avhich  Avere 

'   Kiinius,  ap.  Pcrs.  Sat.  VI.  9  ;  cf.  Liv.  Julia.     Froiitin.  ilc  Colon,  p.  l!>,  ed.  1588, 

XXIir.  oi.  '  There  i.s  ail  old  leficiid  which  ascriiie.s 

-  Liv.  XXXIV.  8.  its  destructioii  to  another  cause.      The  lord 

•'Liv.  XXXIX.  'J.1.  of   Luna  won  the  atlections  of  a  certain 

'  Liv.  XLI.  13.     Whether  Lnna  or  Luca  I'jnpress,  wiio,  to  obtain  her  end,  feigned 

in   here   the   correct  readin;,',   i.s  disputed.  herself  dead  ;  her  lover  playing  the  resnr- 

I'aterculii.s  (I.  15)  has  Luea.  rectionist,    and   carrying   her  to    liis    own 

•'  Lucan.     I.    SSii.      Here    again    sonic  house.     This  coming  to   the   ears  of  the 

editions     liavc      "  Luciu."      Dante,      who  Emperor,   lie  not  only  took  vengeance  on 

l)rol)al)ly     records     the     local      tradition,  the  ofrcn<lers,  hut  laid  tlic  city  in  the  dust. 

(Inferno,  XX.    47),    ](Iaces  this  .soolhsaj'cr  AHierti,  Descrit.  d'lt.ilia,  ]•.  22. 

in  the  mountains  of  Carrara.  '^  I'iin.  XIV.  8,  ;'). 
'■  Ijy    the   Triiiiiivirati',    umler    the  Le.v 
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stamped  with  the  figure,  either  of  the  moon,  or  of  tlie  Etruscan 
Diana,  and  were  of  vast  size,  sometimes  weighing  a  thousand 
l^ounds.^  But  what  gave  Luna  most  renown  was  her  marhle  ; 
known  to  us  as  that  of  Carrara.  This  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Etruscans  at  an  early  period,  for  the  few  traces 
we  find  of  it  in  the  national  monuments  are  not  of  verj^  archaic 
character ;  and  surely  the  people  who  made  such  extensive  use  of 
alabaster,  and  executed  such  exquisite  works  in  bronze,  would 
have  availed  themselves  of  this  beautiful  material,  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  to  them  :  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  its  nirea  metalla  could  have  long  escaped  their 
eye.^  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans 
much  before  the  Empire."  The  earliest  mention  we  have  of  it  is 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Coesar  ;^  but  a  stone  which  was  whiter  than 
Parian  marble,'^  aud  yet  might  be  cut  with  a  saw,^  was  not  likel}- 
to    be    neglected   by  the    luxurious    Romans    of  that   age ;    and 


9  Plin.  XI.  97  ;  Martial,  XIII,  epig.  30  : 

Caseus  Etruscffi  signatus  imagine  Lunte 
Prrestabit  pueris  pi'andia  mille  tuis. 

TlioiTgli  tlie  Greek  writers  translate  the 
name  of  this  town  by  leXrjvri,  and  though 
a  moon  seems  to  have  been  the  symbol  of 
Luna  under  the  Romans,  we  have  no  ground 
for  concluding  that  such  was  the  meaning 
of  the  Etruscan  name.  Some  have  thought 
that  Luna  was  derived  from  the  form  of  its 
port— even  Miiller  (Etrusk.  I.  4,  S)  hehl 
this  oj>inion — but  the  name  is  not  at  all 
descriptive  of  the  harbour,  which  cannot  be 
likened  to  a  moon,  whether  full,  half,  or 
crescent.  Lanzi  suggests  that  "Losna," 
the  name  attached  to  a  goddess  with  a 
cresceat  as  her  emblem,  represented  on  a 
miiTor  (Saggio,  11.  -p.  26,  tav.  8  ;  see  also 
Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  171),  may 
be  the  ancient  Latin  form  ;  Miiller  thinks 
it  the  Etruscan.  But  this  monument  is 
certainly  Latin.  It  appears  to  me  highly 
probable  that  Luna  was  an  Etruscan  word, 
misinterpreted  by  the  Romans.  For  the 
three  chief  ports  on  thi;-  coast,  as  we  learn 
from  coins,  had  this  termination  to  their 
names — Luxa,  Pitpluna  (Populonia),  and 
Yetluna  (Yetulonia)  ;  and  as  no  inland 
town  of  Etruria  had  the  same  ending,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Luna  had  a  maritime 
signification,  and  meant  "a  port" — this, 
which  has  no  prefix  to  its  name,  being, 
from  its  superior  size,  pre-eminencly  "  the 


port "  of  Etruria. 

^  The  marble  sarcophagi  found  in  the 
tombsof  Cervetri,Corneto,  and  Vulci, which, 
from  their  style  of  art  are  certainly  not  later 
than  the  4th  century,  B.C.,  are  pronounced 
not  to  be  of  the  marble  of  Carrara,  but 
])i-obably  of  that  from  the  Tuscan  Alaremma, 
though  Canina  (Etruria  Marittima,  I.  p. 
192)  declares  them  to  be  of  the  marble  of 
the  Circrean  Promontory,  which  was  used 
by  the  Etruscans  before  they  discovered 
that  of  Luna. 

2  Pliny  (XXXVL  4,  2)  speaks  of  it  as 
only  recently  discovered  in  his  day. 

■*  Mamurra,  Prtefect  of  Ca?sar's  army  in 
Gaul,  was  the  first  who  had  his  house  lined 
with  marble,  and  every  column  in  it  was  of 
solid  marble,  either  from  Carystos  or  Luna. 
Corn.  Nepos,  ap.  Plin.  XXXVL  7. 

^  Plin.  XXXVL  4,  2.  Strabo  (Y.  p. 
222)  says  truly  that  the  quarries  of  Luna 
yielded  not  only  white,  but  variegated 
marble,  inclining  to  blue. 

'"  Plin.  XXXVL  29 — Lunensem  silicem 
serra  secari.  This  silex  has  been  supposed 
to  be  only  a  white  tufo,  not  marble  (Quintino, 
Marmi  Lunensi,  cited  by  JMiiller,  I.  2,  4, 
n.  63)  ;  but  the  term  was  of  general  appli- 
cation to  the  harder  sorts  of  rock,  and  the 
use  of  it  liere  is  expressive  of  the  singu- 
larity of  the  cii'cumslance  that  the  stone 
should  be  sawn,  and  the  word  would  lose  its 
force  if  applied  to  a  soft  volcanic  forma- 
tion. 

F  2 
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accordingly  it  soon  came  into  extensive  use,  as  the  Pantheon, 
the  Portico  of  Octavia,  the  Pyramid  of  Caius  Cestiiis,  and  other 
monuments  of  that  period,  remain  to  testify ;  and  it  was  to  this 
discovery  that  Augustus  owed  his  boast — that  he  had  found 
Rome  of  brick,  but  had  left  it  of  marble.  From  that  time  forth, 
it  has  been  in  use  for  statuary,  as  well  as  for  architectural 
decoration  ;  and  from  the  Apollo  Belvedere  to  the  Triumphs  of 
Thorwaldsen,  "  the  stone  that  breathes  and  struggles  "  in  im- 
mortal art,  has  been  chiefly  the  marble  of  Luna.^ 

^  For  further  notices  of  Luna  and   its       to  the  work  of  Proniis,  already  cited,  and 
port,  I  refer  the  reader  to  Targioni  Tozzetti's       to  llepetti's  Dizionario  della  Toscana. 
Toscana,  X.  pp.  403 — 4t5C  ;  but  especially 


CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

VISA.—PIS.E. 

Aliilieffi  veterem  contemplor  origiuis  urbem 
Quam  cingunt  geminis  Arniis  et  Ausur  aqiiis. 

E.UTILIUS. 

On  approaching  Leghorn  from  the  sea,  I  have  ahvaj's  heen 
incHned  to  recognise  in  it,  Triturrita,  with  the  ancient  port  of 
Pisa,^  It  is  true  that  the  modern  town  does  not  wliolly  corres- 
pond with  the  description  given  by  Rutihus.  It  has  now  more 
than  a  mere  bank  of  sea-weed  to  protect  it  from  the  violence  of 
the  waves ;  it  embraces  an  ample  harbour  within  its  arms  of 
stone ;  but  it  lies  on  a  naturally  open  shore  ;  it  has  an  artificial 
peninsula,  on  which  the  Villa  Triturrita  may  have  stood ;  and,  by 
a  singular  coincidence,  there  are  still  three  prominent  towers  to 
suggest  the  identity. 


1  Rutil.  I.  527  ct  seq.  ;  II.  12.  Called 
"  Turrita "  by  the  Peutingerian  Table, 
which  places  it  9  miles  south  from  Pisre. 
The  Maritime  Itinerary  has  "  Portus  Pisa- 
nus  "  in  the  same  ijosition.  Much  doul)t 
has  been  thrown  on  the  antiquity  of 
Livorno  (Repetti,  II.  p.  717)  ;  and  the 
highest  generally  ascribed  to  it  is  that  of 
Roman  times — either  as  the  Ad  Heroiilem 
of  the  Antonine  Itinerarj',  on  the  Via 
Aurelia,  12  miles  from  Pisaj ;  or  the  Labro 
of  Cicero  (ad  Quint.  Frat.  II.  6)  ;  or  the 
Liburnum,  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (Annal. 
V.  cited  by  Chiver)  ;  whence  the  modern 
name,  Livorno,  as  well  as  the  Ligurnum 
(Leghorn)  of  the  middle  ages.  Cluvcr  (II. 
p.  467),  and  Cramer  (Ancient  Italy,  I. 
p.  175),  place  the  Portus  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Arno.  Mannert  (Geog.  p.  353)  on  the 
other  hand  contends  for  the  identity  of 
Leghorn  with  the  Portus  Pisanus.  He 
places  Labro  at  Salebro  and  Ad  Herculem  at 
Violino.     An  intermediate  opinion  is  held 


by  Targioni  Tozzetti  (Viaggi  in  Toscana, 
II.  pp.  398 — 420),  who  considers  the  port 
of  Pisaj  to  have  been  a  bay  between  the 
Arno  and  the  site  of  Leghorn,  now  filled 
uj)  with  alluvial  dei^osits  from  the  river  ; 
and  he  finds  Villa  Triturrita  in  some 
lloman  remains  on  the  inner  shore  of  this 
bay.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  land 
has  gained  considerably  on  the  sea  in  the 
Delta  of  the  Arno,  and  that  this  coast  has 
much  altered  since  ancient  times.  Miiller 
(Etrusk.  I.  1,  2  ;  I.  4,  8),  who  follows 
Tozzetti,  considers  this  i^ort  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  city  by  an  ancient 
branch  of  the  Arno,  now  stopped  up,  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  by  Strabo,  V. 
p.  222.  If  the  Villi  of  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  be  a  transcriber's  error  forXIIII, 
which  may  easily  be  the  case,  it  would 
favour  the  claims  of  Livorno,  for  such  is 
the  true  distance  between  that  port  and 
Pisa. 
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No  traveller,  no\v-a-da3's,  who  reaches  Leghorn  by  sea,  omits 
to  make  a  trip  to  Pisa.  Like  the  Itinerant  Gaul  of  old,  he 
leaves  his  vessel  in  the  port,  and  hurries  awav  to  lionise  that  city. 
Pisa  indeed  is  a  great  ganglion  in  the  railway  system  of  Italy, 
being  on  the  highroad  from  London  and  Paris  to  the  Eternal 
City,  and  connected  by  trains  Avitli  Leghorn,  Florence,  and 
Bologna,  as  well  as  with  Genoa  and  Rome. 

Of  the  thousands  that  annually  visit  the  elegant  and  tranquil 
city  of  Pisa,  who  remembers  her  great  antiquity  '? — who  thinks  of 
her  as  one  of  the  most  venerable  cities  of  Italy,  prior  to  the 
Trojan  War,  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Pelasgi  on 
this  coast  ?  -  The  Pisa  of  the  middle  ages  is  so  bright  a  vision 
as  to  throw  into  dim  shade  the  glories  of  her  remoter  anticjuity. 
Pisae  is  one  of  the  very  few  cities  of  Etruria,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  still  retains,  not  onl}'  its 
site,  but  its  importance,  and  has  shrouded  the  hoariness  of 
antiquit}'  in  the  garlands  of  ever-Hourishing  youth. 

VCe  have  said  that  Pisa  occupies  her  original  site ;  but  her 
relative  position 'has  been  greatly  altered  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. For  she  ancientl}'  stood  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  the  Arnus  and  Ausar^ — a  site,  if  we  substitute 
rivers  for  ravines,  very  similar  to  that  commonly  chosen  for 
cities  in  southern  Etruria.  The  Ausar,  now  the  Serchio,  altered 
its  course  somewhere  about  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  and 
found  a  more  northerly  channel  to  the  sea.  In  Strabo's  time 
Pisa  was  only  two  and  a-half  miles  inland,  but  by  the  accumulation 

^  Pisre  is  classed  liy  Dionvslns  (I.  p.  ]())  I'liii.  III.  8.     Cato  (ap.  Serv.),  tliougli  ad- 

aiiiony  tlie  primitive  cities  of  Italy,  cither  inittiiig   that    this    region    was    originally 

taken    from    the    Siculi,    or    subsequently  possessed  hy  the  Teutones,  who  spoke  Greek, 

built  hy  the  confederate  Pelasji  and  Abor-  could   not    trace    tlie    foundation    of   Pita^. 

igines.       Anotlier    tradition    ascribes     its  earlier  than  the  airival  of  tlie  Etruscans  in 

foundation  to  a  Greek  colony  from  Arcadia,  Italy  ;  and  he  ascribes  it  to  Tarchou.    This 

■who  named  it  after  the  celebrated  city  of  trailition  of  the  Teutanes,  Midler  (einl.  2, 

tlie  Peloponnesus  ;  another  to  some  of  the  !•,    n.    S.'i)    regards   as    confirmatory    of    a 

Greeks  who  wamlered   to   Italy  after  the  Pclasgic  origin.     Some  say  Piste  was  taken 

Trojan  War  (Sen*,  ad  .3in.  X.  179  ;  Strabo,  by     the    Etruscans    from    the    Ligurians. 

V.  p.  22'2)  ;  but  the  connection  with  Pisic  Lycojih.    Cass.    135G.     cf.  Justin.  XX.    1. 

of   Elis  seems  to  liavc  been  generally  be-  15ut  the  almost  concurrent  voice  of  tradition 

licved.     Virg.  Mn.  loc.  cit.  ;  iServ.  ad  loc.  ;  assigns  to  Pisic  a  Greek   origin,  which  its 

Plin.    III.    S;    Ciaudian.    dc  Bel.    Gildon,  name  seems  to   confirm;    though    on    the 

483  ;  Piitil.    I.    50.').  573  ;  Solinus,  Polyh.  other  hand    its  n.amo,  which  Servius  says 

VIII.     Servius  records  other  traditions  of  signified  a  moon-shai)ed  jMu-t  in  the  Lydian 

its  origin,  one  assigning   it  to  the  Celts  ;  {i.e.  Etrnscan)  tongue,  may  have  given  rise 

another,  that  its  site  had  been  occupied  liy  to  these  traditions. 

an  earlier  town,  ]>y  some  called  Phocis,  by  •*  Strabo.    V.    p.    222.       Plin.     HI.     8. 

others  Tcut'i,  whose  iidiabitaits  the  Teuta',  Ruiil.  I.  ^<i>i'<. 
Teutani,  or  Teutoncs   were  of  (ireck  race. 
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of  soil  broufjlit  down  b}'  these  rivers,  it  is  now  removed  six  miles 
from  the  coast,'*  while  the  Serchio  has  left  it  nearly  as  far  to  the 
south. 

Her  remoteness  from  Rome  may  well  account  for  the  absence 
■of  historical  mention  of  Pisa  during  the  period  of  Etruscan  inde- 
pendence. Virgil  introduces  her  as  sending  aid  to  .Eneas  against 
Turnus'' — a  statement  which  can  be  received  only  as  confirmatory 
evidence  of  her  antiquity.  Yet  a  modern  Avriter  of  great  Aveight 
does  not  hesitate  to  regard  her  as  one  of  the  Twelve  chief  cities 
of  Etruria.''  The  earliest  mention  of  Pisa  in  history  occurs  in 
the  year  529  (n.c.  225),  when  just  before  the  battle  of  Telamon, 
a  Ptoman  army  from  Sardinia  was  landed  here."  Frequent 
mention  is  subsequenth'  made  of  Pisa,  which  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  Ligurian  Wars.^  It  Avas  colonised  in  the  year  574,  at 
the  request  of  its  citizens.^  Under  the  Piomans,  it  was  of  con- 
siderable importance  on  account  of  its  port,  and  was  celebrated 
also  for  the  fertilit}^  of  its  territory,  for  the  quarries  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  for  the  abundance  of  timber  it  yielded  for 
ship-building.^ 

Of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Pisa  scarcel}^  a  vestige  remains. 
Various  fragments  of  Roman  antiquit}'  have  been  discovered  on 

^  In  the  tenth  century,  according  to  that  proLability  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
■wandering  Jew,  Uenjamin  of  Tudela,  Pisa  forests,  where  Rutilius,  when  weather- 
was  hut  four  miles  inland  ;  and  as  in  Strabo's  bound,  amused  himself  with  hunting  the 
time  it  was  only  two  miles  and  a  half,  we  wild-boar  (I.  621 — 8).  The  city  is  called 
may  conclude  that  a  thousand  years  earlier  Pissa  or  Pissa;  by  Lycophron,  Polybius,  and 
it  stood  almost  close  to  the  sea.     Strabo  Ptolemy. 

<loc.  cit. )  rejiresents  the  water,  at  the  point  *  Virg.    YEn.    X.    179.     He   calls  her — 

of  confluence  of  the  rivei's,  rising  to  such  a  urbs  Etrusca. 

height  in  mid  channel,  that  persons  standing  ^  JMiiller,  Etrusk.  II.    1,  2.     Strabo  (V. 

on  the  opposite  banks  could  not  see  each  p.  223)  says  that  it  had  originally  been  a 

other.    Cf.  Pseudo-Aristot.  Mirab.   Auscult.  flourishing  city.     Mannert  (Geog.  p.  339), 

c.  94.     Colonel  Mure  remarks  the  similarity  though  he  does  not  regard  it  as  one  of  the 

of  sit3  of  the  Pisa  of  Etruria  ^^•ith  that  Twelve,  calls  it ' '  the  natural  rampart  and 

of  Greece — both  occupied  "a  precisely  frontier-wall  of  Etruria  towards  the  north." 
similar  region,  a  low,  warm,   marshy  flat,  '   Polyb.  11.  27. 

interspersed  with  pine-forest."     Travels  in  '^  Liv.  XXI.  39  ;  XXXIII.  43  ;  XXXIV. 

Greece,  II.  p.   283.     The  analogy  of  site  .".(I ;  XXXV.  21 ;  XL.   41  ;  XLI.   5.     Pre- 

may  explain  the  identity  of  name  ;  which  viously,  in  the  Second  Punic  AVar,    Scipio 

Mure  is  doubtful  wliether  to  derive  from  had  made  use  of  its  port.  Polyb.  III.  5G. 
■rnaos — a  marsh — or  from  iriaaa — the  fir  or  ^  Liv.  XL.  43.     Festus  calls  it  a  viuni- 

l)ine-tree.     The  former,    or  an  equivalent  cipium.     Pliny  (III.  8)  and  Ptolemy  (Geog. 

derivation,  is  favoured  by  Strabo  (YIII.  p.  p.  72)  mention  it  among  the  Roman  colonies 

•356),  and  by  Eustathius  (ad  Hom.   Iliad.  in  Etruria. 

XX.    9)  ;    but  the  latter  derives  support  ^  Strabo,  Y.   p.  223.      Pliny  also  speaks 

from  the  actual  existence   of  jjine-woods,  of  its  grain  (XVIII.  20),  of  its grajies  (XI V^. 

both  around  the  city  of  Elis,  and  also  on  4,  7),  and  of  its  wondei'ful  springs,  where 

this  coast,  in  the  royal  Cascine,  where  they  frogs    found    themselves    literally    in   hot 

over  some  square    miles,    and  are  in    all  water  (II.  106). 
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the  spot ;  but.  -with  the  exception  of  sundry  sarcophagi,  broken 
statues,  and  numerous  inscriptions,  nothing  remains  above 
oround  bevond  some  mean  traces  of  baths,  and  two  marble 
cohmnis  with  Composite  capitals,  probably  belonging  to  the  vesti- 
bule of  a  temple  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  now  embedded  in 
the  ruined  churcli  of  San  Felice."  As  to  the  city  of  the  Pelasgi 
and  Etruscans,  it  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  traveller  looks 
in  vain  for  a  stone  of  the  walls,  which  from  the  exposed  position 
of  the  cit}'  must  have  been  of  great  strength — in  vain  for  a  tumulus 
or  monument  on  the  surrounding  plain — the  city  of  tbe  dead,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Hviug,  of  that  early  period,  is  now  lost  to  the 
eye.  Yet  the  necropolis  of  Pisa  does  exist;  and  traces  of  it  have 
been  found,  not  only  on  the  neighbouring  hills  of  S.  Giuliano 
and  A'ecchiano,  on  the  side  towards  Lucca,  where  are  numerous 
tumuli,  now  broken  down  and  defaced,  so  as  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nised as  artificial ;  but  also  to  the  west  of  Pisa,  in  the  royal 
touifa  of  S.  Rossore,  where,  in  the  winter  of  1848-9,  Signor 
Francois  found  numerous  sand-liills,  now  far  mland,  ^Yhich  he 
proved  by  excavation  to  be  artificial  and  sepulchral,  yielding 
beautiful  Greek  vases  with  red  figures  in  a  severely  archaic  style. '^ 
The  only  relics  of  Etruscan  anti(piity  now  at  Pisa  are  a  few 
sarcophagi  and  urns  in  that  celebrated  sepulchral  museum,  the 
Campo  Santo.*^  Even  these  were  not  found  on  the  spot.  The 
eye  experienced  in  Etruscan  remains  at  once  recognises  them 


-  Rcpetti,  IV.  pp. ^305,  372  ;  Dempster 
(II.  p.  2-18)  infers  from  Scneci  (Tliycstes, 
I.  123)  that  l'is;i  was  anciently  renowned 
for  lier  towers  ;  but  the  true  reading  is— 

"  Pisreisijue  donins  ciirribus  inclytas," 

and  the  line  refers  to  the  city  of  Elis.  The 
Italian  Pisa,  however,  was  renowned  fur 
her  towers  in  the  middle  ages.  IJenjannn, 
the  Jew  of  Tudcla,  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
century,  records  tliat  nearly  ](t,OOU  towers 
were  to  be  counted,  attached  to  the  houses 
— verily,  as  old  Faccio  dcgli  Uberti  says  of 
Lucca — "  a  ;jnisa  d'  Kit,  boscliHo."  Other 
chroniclers  increase  this  nundicr  to  1  ft, 000; 
and  Petrarch  vouches  for  a  great  multitude. 
••  These  toni))s  lay  so  close  together  that 
lie  could  not  doubt  that  tliis  was  the  ne- 
cropolis of  ancient  Pisa.  He  found  traces 
of  Hindlar  sei)ulture  at  intervals  all  across 
the  i)lain  Ironi  Pisa  to  the  mountains  of 
Lcgliorn,  where  Ktniscan  tondis  have  alsn 
been  diacovcred.  Jtull.  Inst.  184ft,  pi>. 
22  -24, 


■•  There  are  some  small  copper  coins  with 
tlie  head  of  Mercury  on  the  obverse,  and 
an  owl,  with  the  legend  Pkithksa,  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  on  the  reverse,  which  most- 
pro])abIy  belong  to  Pisa.  The  opinion  of 
early  Italian  antiquaries  was  generally  in. 
favour  of  Perusia  ;  Lan/.i  (Sagg.  II.  pp.  27, 
7ii)  hints  at  the  Arretium  Fidens  of  Pliny. 
Sestini  (Geog.  Numis.  II.  ]).  T))  was  hardly 
less  extravagant  in  ascribing  these  coins  to 
Vcii  (cf.  Mionnet,  Suppl.  I.  p.  204).  They 
have  also  1  een  assigned  to  Pitinum  in  Um- 
bria  ;  but  Miiller  iKtnisk.  I.  p.  338) 
suggests  that  Peithcsa  may  be  the  old 
Etruscan  form  of  Pissa  ;  and  Cramer 
(Ancient  Italy,  I.  p.  173)  remarks  that  if 
we  suppose  its  jmjnunciation  to  have  been 
Pitlisa,  it  woui<l  not  be  far  from  the  1  issa 
of  Iiycoi)lir(in.  jMilling(Mi  (Numis.  Anc. 
Ital.  p.  ]7<')  thinks  that  these  coins  belong 
to  some  forgotten  town,  near  Todi  in  l^niirin, 
because  they  arc  generally  found  in  thab 
neighbourhood. 
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as  the  roha  of  Yoltena.  They  were  found  at  Morrona,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  town,  and  presented  in  1808  to  the  city 
of  Pisa.  There  is  nothing  among  them  of  remarkable  interest. 
Most  of  them  are  small  square  cinerary  urns,  or  "  ash  chests," 
as  the. Germans  term  them,  with  stunted  nnd  distorted  figures  on 
the  lids.  One  of  these  recumbent  figures  holds  an  open  scroll, 
with  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  red  letters.  Among  the  reliefs 
are — a  banquet ;  a  sacrifice ;  a  soul  in  a  quadr'uja,  conducted 
to  the  shades  by  Charun,  armed  with  his  hammer ;  an  Amazon 
defending  her  fallen  comrade  from  a  bear,  which  emerges  from 
a  well ;  Orestes  persecuted  by  a  Fury  ;  Neoptolemus  on  an  altar, 
defending  himself  against  Orestes,  who  rushes  up,  sword  in 
hand,  to  slay  him ;  the  parting  of  Admetus  and  Alcestis ;  a 
griffon  contendino-  with  three  warriors.  But  the  most  interesting 
Etruscan  monument  here,  though  of  wretched  art,  is  an  urn,  on 
wdiose  lid  reclines  a  female  figure  holding  a  vlnjton,  or  drinking- 
cup,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  fore -quarters.  In  the  relief  below 
is  represented  a  she-demon,  or  Fury,  winged,  torqued,  buskined, 
and  half-draped,  sitting,  spear  in  hand,  between  two  warriors. 
In  character  and  attitude  she  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  one 
of  the  demons  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  Grotta  del  Cardinale 
at  Corneto,  who  sits  as  guardian  over  the  gate  of  Hell,  and 
probabl}'  represents  the  Fury  Tisiphone — 

Tisiphoneque  sedens,  palla  succincta  criientil. 
Vestibulum  exsomnis  servat  noctesque  diesque.* 

In  duty  bound,  I  have  noticed  these  Etruscan  relics.  Yet 
few  who  visit  this  silent  and  solemn  corner  of  Pisa,  where  the 
grandeur  and  glory  of  the  city  are  concentrated,  arc  likely  to 
give  them  much  attention.  Few  will  turn  from  the  antique 
pomp,  the  mosque-like  magnificence  of  the  Cathedral — from  the 
fair  white  marvel  of  the  Leaning  Tower — from  the  cunningly 
wrought  pulpit  and  font  of  the  Baptistery — or  even  from  the 
frescoed  visions,  the  grotesque  solemnities  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
to  examine  these  uncouth  memorials  of  the  early  possessors 
of  the  land. 

5  Virg.  ^11.  VI.  555. 
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Florence,  beneath  tlie  sun, 

Of  cities,  fairest  one  ! — Shelley. 

Di  te,  Donna  dell'  Arno,  ancli'  io  favelb. 
Tu,  in  regie  trono  altcranientc  assisa, 
L'inij)erio,so  ciglio 
Volgi  air  Etiiuia  I — Filka.ia. 

Flokknck,  the  Athens  of  iiKxh'rii  Italy,  in  tlie  (hiys  of  Etrusean 
t,n-eiitness  and  of  the  earliest  civilisation  of  the  land,  was  non<i,ht. 
Slie  cannot  claim  an  origin  higher  than  the  hitter  years  of  the 
lloman  llepublic.^     Yet  she  may  he  regarded  as  the  representa- 


'  Frontinus((lc  (.'oloniis,  p.  1?,,  cil.  I'jSS) 
fiays  Fiorentia  was  a  colony  of  tlic  Trium- 
virate, estaiili.slied  under  the  Lex  Julia; 
which  has  led  some  to  conclude  that  such 
was  the  date  of  her  foundation.  Kciietti, 
II.  pp.  1(18,  I.-'jO.  Yet  Florus  (III.  lil) 
ranks  her  with  Spoletinni,  Interaniniuui, 
and  Pra'ncste,  those  "most  splendid  inn- 
7ilri/iia  of  Italy,"  which,  in  the  civil  wars 
of  Marius  and  Sylla,  suffered  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  latter.  Some  editions 
have  "  Flucntia,"  hut  this  can  he  no  otlier 
than  Florcntia,  as  the  same  name  is  given 


liy  riiiiy  (III.  S)  ill  his  list  of  the  colonies 
in  Ftruria  -Fluentiui  pralluenti  Arno  op- 
lio.siti.  Ciuve.-  (II.  11.  .^lOS)  admits  the 
higher  antiquity  ;  while  Mannert  (Geog. 
]i.  ;i!t;i)  thinks  the  city  dates  its  origin 
from  the  Ligurian  wars.  In  the  reign  of 
Tilicrius,  Florcntia  was  an  imiiortant  mu- 
iiirljiiiiin,  one  of  those  which  sent  dciuitiea 
to  Home,  to  dejirecate  alterations  in  the 
course  of  the  triiiutaries  of  the  'liher; 
their  jilea  lieing  that  if  the  (Jlanis  were 
diverti'd  into  the  Arnus,  it  would  -bring 
dcstiiii'ti'iii     on     their    territory.       Tacit. 
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tive  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  Fffisul£e,  whose  inhabitants  at 
an  earl}^  period  removed  from  their  ]-ocky  heights  to  the  banks  of 
the  Arno" — an  emigration  in  which  Dante,  in  his  Ghibelline 
wrath,  finds  matter  of  vituperation — 

quelle  ingrato  popolo  maligno, 
Che  discese  cli  Fiesole  ab  antico, 
E  tiene  ancor  del  monte  e  del  macigno — 

though  it  wouki  puzzle  a  poet  now-a-days  to  find  any  analogy 
between  the  courteous  and  polished  Florentines  and  the  rugged 
crags  of  Fiesole. 

MusEO  Etrusco. 

It  is  not  my  province  to  make  further  mention  of  Florence, 
than  to  notice  the  collection  of  antiquities  gathered  from  various 
sites  in  Etruria,  and  now  preserved  in  the  National  Museum  in 
this  city. 

This  collection  has  of  late  been  removed  from  the  Ufiizj  to 
the  Museo  Egizio  in  the  A^ia  Faenza.  It  is  open  in  summer 
from  ten  to  four,  and  in  winter  from  nine  to  three.  Admission 
one  franc  ;  on  Sundaj^s  free. 

Black  Pottery,  or  Bucchero. 

First  Room. — The  first  room  you  enter  contains  the  black, 
unglazed  ware  of  Etruria,  commonly  called  bdcchero.  It  is  coarse, 
unbaked  potter}^;  its  forms  are  uncouth,  its  decorations  grotesque, 
its  manufacture  rude  in  the  extreme,  and  it  has  little  artistic 
beauty,  yet  it  is  of  extraordinary  interest  as  illustrative  of 
Etruscan  art  in  its  earliest  and  purest  stages,  ere  it  had  been 
subjected  to  Hellenic  influences. 

The  stranger  here  finds  himself  in  a  new  world  of  Etruscan 
art,  for  this  characteristic  and  genuinely  Etruscan  ware  is  not  to 
be  seen  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano  at  Eome,  or  in  the  British 
Museum,  or,  save  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  Louvre,  or,  I  believe, 

Annal.    I.    70.     Vestiges    of    lier    Roman  -  The  fact  is  not  stated  by  the  ancients, 

magnificence   remain  in  the  ruins  of  the  but  has  for  ages  been  traditional.     Inghi- 

amphitheatre    near   the   Piazza   di   Santa  rami  (Guida  di  Fiesole,   p.  24)  refers  the 

Croce.  emigration  to  the  time  of  Sylla  ;  Ilepetti 

Livy  (X.  25)  speaks  of  an  Etruscan  town,  (loc.  cit.)  to  that  of  Augustus.     According 

Aharna,  or  as  some  readings  have  it,   Ad-  to    old  Faccio   degli   Uberti,   the    city  re- 

harnaha,  which  Lanzi  translates  Ad  Arnum,  ceived  its  name  from  the  "  flower-basket  " 

and  tlunks  tliat  Florence  may  be  indicated  in  which  it  is  situated. 

(Sagg.  I.    p.  377  ;  II.  p.  394)  ;    but  from  ^i  fine  gli  habitanti  per  memoria 

the    context   it   appears   that   Livy   could  Clie  lera  posta  en  un  gran  cest  de  fiori, 

hardly  refer  to  a  city  so  distant  from  Rome.  Gli  dono  el  nome  bello  iinde  sen  gloria. 
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in  any  other  public  collection  in  Europe,  save  at  Cliiusi,  and  at 
Palermo,  "which  now  contains  the  Museo  Casuccini,  once  the 
glory  of  the  former  city. 

This  ancient  pt)ttery  is  so  arranged  in  this  room  that  the 
inquirer  can  readily  trace  its  progress  from  its  earliest  and  rudest 
beginnings  to  its  development  in  the  well-known  ware  of  Chiusi 
and  its  neighbourhood.  Case  I.  contains  the  most  archaic  vases, 
of  brown  clay  without  any  glaze,  and  not  baked,  but  merely  sun- 
dried,  clumsily  shaped  by  the  hand,  not  by  the  lathe;  imitations,  it 
may  be,  of  pots  hollowed  from  blocks  of  wood — ^^just  such  pots,  in 
fact,  as  are  made  now-a-days  by  the  naked  Indians  of  South 
America,  or  as  were  fashioned  of  old  by  the  primitive  Celts  and 
Teutons.'"  Few  show  any  decorations,  and  those  are  mere  circles 
scratched  round  the  body  of  the.  vase,  or  incised  lines,  or  punc- 
tured dots,  with  a  very  rude  attempt  at  design. 

Case  II.  exhibits  the  earliest  specimens  of  Etruscan  black 
Avare,  still  extremely  rude  both  in  form  and  decoration,  yet  show- 
ing an  advance  on  tlie  brown.  Though  wrought  by  the  hand, 
this  ware  sometimes  bears  a  slight  lustre.  It  is  either  plain,  or 
rudely  scratched  with  patterns  some  of  which  are  tamiliar,  as 
chevrons  or  meanders,  others  of  more  uncouth  design.  One  p(.)t 
has  large  concentric  s(piares;  another,  found  at  Orvieto,  is  very 
rudely  made,  and  carelessly  decorated  with  meanders  ;  a  third  from 
Cortona  has  three  bands  of  varied  ornaments  on  the  neck,  and  a 
broad  belt  on  tlie  body  of  the  vase,  all  simply  scratched  on  the  clay. 

In  Case  III.  begins  the  earliest  black  ware  of  Chir.si,  with 
figures  in  relief,  of  which  a  vasc>  on  the  lowest  shelf  offers  a  curious 
example ;  and  you  can  trace  the  progress  of  this  pottery  round 
the  room,  till  in  Cases  XI\\  and  X^^  you  see  it  in  its  highest 
development,  retaining  the  old  forms,  but  improved  in  elegance, 
and  displaying  a  certain  degree  of  polish. 

This  ware,  whicli  is  almost  peculiar  to  Chiusi,  Sarteano,  Cetona, 
and  the  neiglibouihooil,  consists  of  tall  (ttiiphDViC,  or  olpiP,  with 
cock-crowned  lids,  or  of  quaint,  knobbed  jars  or  pots  with  strange 
figures  in  relief — veiled  female  heads,  grinning  masks,  tusk- 
gnashing  gorgoiis,  divinities  of  most  ungodlike  aspect,  sphinxes, 
])c;/<isi,  chiiiiaras  of  many  a  wild  concei)ti()n,  couching  lions  or 
panthers,  and   many   a  grotesque   specimen  of  beast,  fowl,  fish, 

^  Dr.   liirch   (Aiicicnt    Pottery,   ]>.    ii^>,  it    is    often    scfirocly   to  Im    (listiiiKiiisIicil 

2nil  edit.)  points  out  tlic  rescmbliince  this  from  tlie  Celtic  ware  of  France  and  I'.ritain. 

hrown   ware   licars   to   tlic  Teutonic   vases  The  jiotteryof  races  in  a  lowsta.^eof  civjlisa- 

found  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilhine,  ami  says  tion  is  i)retty  similar  all  the  world  over. 
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and  flower — S3'mLols,  it  may  be,  of  the  earliest  creed  and  rites  of 
the  Etruscans,  or  dim  alkisions  to  their  long-forgotten  m3'ths. 

The  oriental  character  of  this  pottery  is  manifest  in  its  decora- 
tions, and  its  forms  are  rude  and  clumsy,  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Greek  vases,  seeming  to  indicate  a  far  more  primitive 
epoch,  and  a  very  inferior  civilisation.  The  smaller  ware — the 
jugs,  pots,  and  goblets, 
with  handles  decorated  with 
every  form  of  life,  real  or 
unreal,  and  with  bands  of 
minute  figures  of  myste- 
rious import,  and  of  Egyp- 
tian rigidity — are  not  less 
archaic  and  curious,  though 
not  strictl.y  confined  to  the 
said  district  of  Etruria. 

On  the  upper  shelves 
are  not  a  few  of  the  tall 
slender-necked  vases  with 
a  cock  or  a  dove  on  the 
lid,  and  with  veiled  larvce, 
or  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
and  other  quaint  devices 
studding  them  in  relief,  as 
shown  in  the  strange  jug, 
illustrated  in  the  annexed 
woodcut.  It  "will  be  found 
in  Case  YL,  and  is  num- 
bered 1709.  This  vase  was 
probably  purely  sepulchral. 
The  animals  in  the    lower 

band  are  lions,  carrying  stags,  conveniently  packed  on  their 
shoulders,  as  a  fox  carries  a  goose.  Wild  beasts  with  their  prey 
are  most  common  sepulchral  emblems,  not  only  on  Etruscan  but 
on  Oriental  and  early  Greek  monuments.'*  The  heads  in  the 
upper  band  seem  to  have  an  analogy  with  the  silhouettes  on  the 
painted  pottery  of  Volterra.  The  three  things  between  them 
appear  to  be  alabasti — common  sepulchral  furniture.  The  horse 
is  a  well-known  funereal  emblem,  indicative  of  the  passage  from 
one  state  of  existence  to  another.  The  eyes  scratched  on  the 
spout  have  evidently  an  analogy  to  those  so  often  painted  on  the 

*  See  Vo].  I.,  p.  301. 
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Hellenic  vases ;  and  have  probably  the  same  symbolic  meaning. 
The  heads  Avhich  stud  the  handle  and  toi>  of  this  vase  are 
supposed  to  be  those  oi  Larva,  or  the  spirits  of  the  defunct. 

This  ware,  be  it  observed,  is  not  baked,  but  merely  sun-dried, 
unglazed,  and  imperfectly  varnished,  and  often  incapable  of  re- 
taining liquid.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  much  of  it  was 
made  expressly  for  sepulchral  purposes.  It  is  certainly  more 
truly  illustrative  of  the  religious  creed  of  the  Etruscans  than  the 
painted  pottery  found  in  the  tombs.  The 
cock  which  crests  so  many  of  these  jars 
must  have  had  a  sepulchral  reference, 
though  of  what  it  is  symbolical  is  not 
evident;  perhaps  of  the  funeral  games,  as 
we  know  this  bird  was  introduced  in  Greek 
art  as  the  symbol  of  athletic  contests. 

On  the  middle  shelf  of  the  same  case 
stand  a  few  canopi — vases  shaped  like  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  man,  the  effigy  of 
him  whose  ashes  were  deposited  within. 
These  curious  Egyptian-like  jiots  are  found 
chiefly  at  Chiusi.  Those  in  Case  VI.  are 
the  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  central 
one  has  the  head  of  an  ox,  with  an  open 
mouth  for  a  spout,  and  bears  very  singular 
reliefs  of  bulls,  each  hobbled  and  held  by 
a  man.  Another  also  is  peculiar,  repre- 
senting the  upper  lialf  of  a  man,  whose 
head  is  fastened  to  his  shoulders  by  a 
metal  pin.  The  vase  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  its 
lid  in  the  form  of  a  cap  tufted  b}'  a  bird,  is  a  good  specimen  of 
an  Etruscan  canopiis. 

On  the  lower  shelves  are  several  circnlar  bowls  with  ujiriglit 
handles,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  baskets  (as  in  Cases 
YH.,  ^TH.) — singular  stands,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
and  in  ignorance  of  their  jiurpose,  have  been  styled  "  asparagus 
holders  "  (Case  VIL), — a  variety  of  drinking-cups  with  bands  of 
minute  Egyptian-like  figures  in  flat  relief, — some  <d)long  strips  of 
black  ware,  commonly  called  lardqiir,  or  slates,  or  dhuri,  but  which 
the  late  Professor  ]\Iigliarini,  when  ])irector  of  this  ^Museum,  used 
joculai-ly  to  term  Etruscan  "visiting-cards,"  and  wliich  were  pro- 
bably writing-tablets  (Case  ATE). 

But  ijcrliajis  tlie  nu)st  curious  articles  in   tliis  Idack  ware  arc 
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the  focolari,  or  ricii)lcntl  as  they  are  called,  of  ^Yhich,  however, 
there  are  no  sux^erior  specimens  in  this  collection.  And  how,  oh 
reader  !  shall  I  make  thee  understand  what  a  focolare  is  ?  It  is  a 
square,  paw-footed,  wall-sided  tra}'  of  earthenware,  half  open  in 
front,  set  ahout  with  prominent  figures  of  veiled  women,  supposed 
to  represent  the  spirits  of  the  dead,''  or  of  winged  demons, 
masks,  or  chinneras  ;  and  it  contains,  when  found  in  the  tomb, 
the  strangest  set  of  odds  and  ends  of  crockery,  which  have, 
naturally  enough,  been  mistaken  for  a  tea-service  in  its  tray/' 
Indeed  the   resemblance   to  that  homely  piece  of  furniture   is 


FEMALE    HEAD    OX    THE 
FISU-YASF. 


JUG    IN    THE    FORM    OF    A    FISH. 


striking,  though  the  sugar-basins  inconveniently  outnumber  the 
cups  and  saucers  ;  but  there  are  these,  as  well  as  milk -jugs,  and 
spoons  and  ladles,  all  of  the  same  black  ware.  It  is  just  such  a 
quaint,  clumsy,  primitive  thing  as  you  could  imagine — peculiari- 
ties of  art  apart — might  have  served  as  a  tea-tray  in  the  time  of 
Alfred,  if  our  sturdy  Saxon  ancestors  could  have  condescended 
to  such  effeminate  potations.  Certain  strange  articles,  however, 
quite  upset  the  tea-traj^ — unr/uentaria ,  or  perfume-bottles,  and 
vases  in  the  shape  of  cocks,  ducks,  and  other  animals.  Such  a 
];)ot,  for  instance,  as  that  shown  in  the  above  woodcut,  which  is 
in  the  form  of  a  fish,  with  a  woman's  head  (Case  YII.). 

The  purpose  these /ocoZ(/ri  served  is  matter  of  dispute.     Some 
think  them  intended  for  the  toilet,  and  the  pots  and  pans  for 


^  Inglnrami  opines  tliat  these  heads  of 

Larviie  were  introduced   on  this  pottery  to 

remind   survivors   of  their  duties  in  per- 

orming  the  sepulchral  rites.     j\Ius.  Chius. 


I.  p.  17.     Gerhard  thinks  they  may  have 
reference  to  the  sacerdotal  costume  of  the 
Etruscans.    Bull.  Inst.  1831,  p.  5S. 
''  Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  p.  414. 
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perfumes  ;  others  take  them  for  culinary  apparatus,  or  braziers  ; 
while  others  regard  them  as  purely  sepulchral  in  application  and 
meaning.  If  the  latter  vie\^  be  correct,  I  should  still  consider 
them  as  imitations  of  domestic  furniture  once  actualh'  in  use, 
and  pertaining  rather  to  the  tritriiiiiiiii  than  to  the  toilet.  Those 
Avhich  are  raised  from  the  ground  by  claw-feet,  seem  intended  to 
stand  over  a  fire.  In  domestic  life  they  were  probably  used  to 
keep  meats  or  liquids  hot,  like  the  esclumc,  or  braziers,  found  at 
Pompeii.  At  the  sepulchre  they  may  have  served  the  same 
purpose  for  the  funeral  feast,  or  they  may  have  been  for  fumiga- 
tion, equivalent  to  the  censers  or  wheeled  cars  of  bronze, 
thyimateria,  sometimes  found  in  early  Etruscan  tombs." 

Within  this  chamber  is  one  fitted  up  as  an  Etruscan  tomb, 
representing  the  Tomba  (iolini,  opened  in  1863,  near  Orvieto,  with 
exact  copies  of  the  paintings  which  decorate  its  walls.  The  door 
with  its  stone  slabs  working  in  sockets  made  in  the  threshold  and 
lintels,  is  ancient,  but  taken  from  a  tomb  at  Cliiusi.  The  walls 
of  both  the  chambers  into  which  tlie  tomb  is  divided,  are  covered 
with  figures  of  great  interest  and  considerable  beaut}',  a  detailed 
description  of  which  I  have  already  given  when  treating  of  the 
necropolis  of  Orvieto,^  and,  therefore,  have  only  to  add  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  have  not  seen  the  originals,  that  these 
are  very  faithful  transcripts,  and  that  the  subjects  are  seen  to 
nuich  more  advantage  here  than  in  the  tomb  itself,  where  from 
the  intense  humidity  tlie  figures  are  not  easily  distinguished  from 
the  ground  on  which  they  are  painted. 

In  the  window  is  a  tall  aniphora  from  rom})cii,  with  figures 
painted,  and  two  huge  (iiiiplioi-cr  from  Basilicata  in  the  florid  style. 

Painted  Potticry. 

Second  Boom. — The  next  room  contains  a  collection  of 
figured  vases.  The  old  Government  of  Tuscany  did  Jiot  avail 
itself  of  the  opportunity  it  possessed  of  forming  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan   antiquities  in  the  woi'ld.     INlost  of  the  articles 

7  In;,'Iiiniiiii  tliiiikstliey  were  iiotactiially  (^'lll.  f.    ]>.  2(17  ;  cf.  Mus.  Chins,  tav.  39; 

used  as  braziers,  liiit  were  left  ill  the  tfiiiil),  -Micali,    Man.    Iiictl.    tav.   8,    p.    Gti),  and 

at  tlie  close  of  the  funeral  ccreinonies,  as  s]i('ciniciis    of    the    ordinary    hraziere    of 

substitutes  for  those  of  lironzc  which  hail  Mtruscaii    soinilchres    are    to    he    seen    in 

V)Ccn  used.    JVIus.  Chiusino,  I.  p.  2lt.     These  almost  every  niuseuni  of  such  antiquities, 

wheeled  cars  or  censers  have  been  fouml  in  I'Or  illustrations  sec  Micali,  Ant.  Poj).  Ital. 

the   most  ancient  tombs,   viz.   the   (irotta  tiivv.     2G,    27  ;    Inj,'hiranii,    Mus.    ('Iiuib. 

dishle  at  Vulci  (see  Vol.  I.   p.  iCI),   and  iavv.  31,  32,  -10. 
the    (jlrotta    Ue-ulini-(iala.ssi    at   Ccrvctri  "  See  Ch;i|..  X\'.\VII.  p;-.  r.2  61. 
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discovered  in  the  Duchy  passed  to  Home  or  into  foreign  countries, 
— comparative!}'  little  found  its  way  to  Florence.  With  this 
apathy  at  head-quarters,  the  collection  of  vases  cannot  he 
expected  to  be  extensive,  although  much  has  since  been  done  by 
the  Italian  Government  to  enrich  it.  Yet  it  is  characteristic. 
Most  of  the  Etruscan  sites  within  the  limits  of  Tuscany  are  here 
represented  by  their  pottery,  and  there  are  even  some  good  vases 
from  other  districts  of  Ital}' ;  collected,  of  old,  I  believe,  by  those 
princely  patrons  of  art,  the  Medici. 

The  chief  glory  of  this  collection  strikes  the  eye  on  entering. 
It  stands  in  a  glass  case  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  is  a 
huge,  wide-mouthed  hratcr,  the  largest  painted  vase,  perhaps, 
ever  found  in  Etruria — certainly  unrivalled  in  the  variety  and 
interest  of  its  subjects,  and  the  abundance  of  its  inscriptions. 
It  is  about  twenty-seven  inches  in  height,  and  little  less  in 
diameter ;  and  has  six  bands  of  figures,  all  in  the  Archaic  Greek 
style — black,  tinted  with  white  and  red,  on  the  yellow  ground  of 
the  clay.  It  has  eleven  distmct  subjects,  eight  of  which  are  heroic, 
some  quite  novel ;  and  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
explanatory  epigraphs  ;  besides  the  names  of  the  i:>otter  and  artist. 
The  design,  as  in  all  vases  of  this  style,  is  quaint  and  hard,  yet 
the  figures  are  full  of  expression  and  energ}',  and  are  often  drawn 
with  much  minuteness  and  delicacy.  Unfortunately  it  was  found 
broken  into  numerous  pieces  ;  it  has  been  tolerably  Avell  restored, 
but  some  fragments  are  still  wanting.  Yet  even  in  its  imperfect 
state  it  is  so  superb  a  monument,  that  the  Tuscan  Government 
was  induced  to  relax  its  purse-strings,  and  purchase  it  for  one 
thousand  scudi. 

This  vase  may  be  called  an  Iliad,  or  rather  an  Achilleid,  in 
potter}',  for  its  subjects  have  especial  reference  to  the  great  hero 
of  the  Trojan  War — from  the  youthful  deeds  of  his  father,  and 
the  marriage  of  his  parents,  down  to  his  own  death,  interspersed 
with  mythological  episodes,  as  was  the  wont  of  the  bard, 
"  Whose  poem  Phoebus  challenged  for  his  own." 

This  "  king  of  Etruscan  vases,"  as  it  has  not  unaj^tly  been 
termed,  was  found  at  Fonte  Rotella,  near  Cliiusi,  by  Siguor 
Alessandro  Frangois  in  1845.^ 

In  the  same  case  are  a  few  choice  vases,  of  which  the  foUowincf 

o 

are  most  worthy  of  notice  : — 

"  Further  notices  of  this  remarkable  vase  Ann.  Inst.  1848,  p.  382  (Braun)  ;  Bull, 
will  be  found  in  Bull.  Inst.  1845,  pp.  113-  Inst.  1863,  pp.  18S-]y2  (Bruun).  See 
119  (Braun)  ;  and  pp.  210-214  (Gerhard) ;       also  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  Note  1. 

VOL.    II.  ti 
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Kylix. — Theseus  slaying  the  Mmotaur.  (Knoclwc. — Dionysus 
Avith  Maenads.  KyUx. — Man  on  a  banqueting-eouch.  tLJnocJioc. 
— Satyr  and  Mpenad. 

The  gLiss  cases  round  the  room  contain  specimens  of  Greek 
ceramic  art  in  its  different  styles  and  stages ;  but  all  discovered 
in  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria.  Cases  I.  to  V.  contain  archaic 
Greek  vases,  some  of  the  style  vulgarly  called  Babylonian  or 
Phoenician.  An  amphora,  in  Case  I.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
transition  from  the  oriental  stjde  to  that  denominated  the  Archaic 
(jrreek.  In  the  same  Case  you  see  a  good  example  of  the  latter 
style,  with  black  figures,  representing  Hercules  and  Minerva  in  a 
<lHadyi(ja,  contending  with  the  Titans.  In  four  kylikes  on  the  top 
shelf,  you  have  specimens  of  the  vases  with  e^-es,  so  difficult  of 
explanation  ;  and  one  of  them  bears  also  a  curious  scene  of  satyrs 
gathering  the  vintage.  An  amphora  shews  Apollo  seated  under 
a  palm-tree  playing  the  13're  to  his  sister,  who  is  recognised  by 
her  quiver.  An  amochoe  in  Case  IV.  has  a  singular  scene  of  two 
Satyrs,  each  bearing  a  ]\Ia?nad  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  large  wine- 
jar  in  his  hand.  Here  also  is  an  amphora,  with  Hercules 
bearing  the  Cei-copian  brothers,  fastened  head-downwards  to  a 
pole,  Avhich  he  carries  across  his  shoulder,  just  as  in  the  well- 
known  metope  from  the  temple  at  Selinus.  The  legend  tells  us 
that  in  spite  of  their  uncomfortable  position  the  brothers  found 
matter  for  laughter ;  but  as  the}'  are  here  dejiicted,  Avith  their 
liair  and  arms  depending  helplessl}'  in  the  air,  they  seem  ratlier 
m  a  condition  to  excite  a  smile  themselves,  than  to  raise  one  at 
the  expense  of  their  conqueror.  Another  vase  shows  Hercules 
"talcing  a  cup  of  kindness"  Avith  his  patron,  "the  grey-eyed 
goddess." 

For  its  Avonderftd  state  of  preserA'ation,  none  can  compete  Avitli 
an  amphora  in  Case  V.,  Avhich  represents  the  myth  of  I*hiloctetes 
and  Ulysses.  In  the  same  Case  is  a  hiidria,  displaying  a  spirited 
<inadrici<{. 

Ail  the  foregoing  are  of  the  Archaic  (jlrcek  style,  Avith  black 
figures.  Cases  VI.  and  VII.  contain  vases  of  the  best  style,  Avith 
yellow  figures.  An  wnochoc  in  Case  VI.  rei)rescnts  a  marriage  ; 
the  Ijride  veiled,  attended  by  her  pronuha,  is  giving  her  hand 
at  a  colunui.  A  /calpis  shoAvs  Triptolemus  on  his  winged  car, 
IjctAvecn  Demetcr  and  I'crscphonc  AnoDier  btautiful  vase  of  the 
same  form,  rei)resents  Jlermcs  in  ]»nrsuit  of  the  nympli  Herse, 
Avliose  sisters  run  ofl'  to  inform  iIk  ir  fatlier.  <  )ii  the  slionldcr 
of  the  vase  two  naked  girls,  named  "  Porka'"  and  "  S(linike,"are 
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performing  tlie  Pyrrhic  dance,  to  the  great  admiration  of  other 
ladies  looking  on.  In  these  Cases  are  tall  cuiiphorcs,  like  those 
of  Nola  and  Sicily,  and  a  remarkable  k rater  of  large  size,  showing 
Poseidon  striking  a  Titan  to  the  earth  with  a  hnge  rock.  It  is  a 
psykter,  or  double  vase,  the  inner  for  the  wine,  the  outer  for  the 
snow  to  cool  it.  A  kelehe  displays  a  spirited  combat  between 
Centaurs  and  Lapithiie.  A  sta))inos  shows  Hercules  playing  the 
double  pipes  between  two  Satyrs,  one  of  whom  carries  his  club.^ 

The  most  beautiful  of  these  vases  are  from  Yulci.  In  the 
window  is  a  large  lebcs,  of  archaic  art,  on  a  tall  stand,  and  here 
are  also  two  glass  cases  full  of  choice  fragments  of  Greek  pottery, 
all  found  in  Etruscan  tombs. 

The  other  cases  in  this  room,  from  VIII.  to  XV.,  contain 
the  pottery  of  the  Decadence,  displaying  comparatively  coarse 
forms,  careless  design,  inferior  taste,  and  love  of  the  nude ; 
resembling  the  ware  of  Magna  Grtecia  rather  than  that  of  the 
pure  Hellenic  stjde  more  commonly  found  in  Etruria ;  though  a 
few  of  the  vases  are  Archaic  Greek.  Some  are  from  Yolterra, 
and  exhibit  the  characteristic  defects  of  her  potter}-.  Several 
are  from  recent  excavations  at  Orvieto,  though  very  inferior  to 
the  i^roduce  of  Mancini's  scavl,  as  seen  in  the  collection  of  the 
Conte  della  Faina  at  that  town,  which  is  of  a  much  earlier  and 
better  period. 

A  fragment  of  a  Greek  vase  in  the  central  glass-case  repre- 
sents a  curious  chima^ra,  the  liippalectrijon — the  "  horse-cock," 
or  *'  cock-horse  " — mounted  by  a  youtli,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut 
on  the  next  page.  This  monster  is  spoken  of  by  Aristophanes 
in  his  "  Frogs,"  where  it  is  made  a  puzzle  to  Dionysus,  who 
declares  he  had  lain  awake  the  greater  part  of  the  night  trying 
to  find  out  what  sort  of  bird  it  could  be.  To  this  ^Eschylus 
replies  that  it  was  known  as  a  device  painted  upon  ships ;  and 
Euripides  adds  that  it  was  a  figure  such  as  was  often  represented 
on  jNIedian  tapestr3\  Aristophanes  generally  qualifies  it  with  the 
epithet  ^ov96^,  or  "  tawny,"  -  This  chimrera  has  also  been  found 
on  ancient  gems,  and  recently  on  a  cornelian  from  Arezzo.  It 
was  used  also  as  a  device  on  shields,  for  so  it  is  represented  on 
a  warrior's  buckler  on  an  amplwra  from  Chiusi.'' 

It  is  strange  to  find  so  ancient  and  classical  an  origin  for  our 

^  A  description  of  some  of  the  vases  iu       Pax.  1177. 
this   collection   is   given   by   Heydemanc,  •*  See    an   article   by  F.    G.   Gamnrrini, 

Bull.  Inst.  1870,  pp.  180—187.  Ann.  Inst.  1874,  pp.  236—243. 

-  Aristoph.  Ran.  932,  937 ;  Aves,  800  ; 
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old  friend  of  the  nursery,  and  an  illustration  of  the  familiar 
doggrel  in  this  fragment  of  Greek  pottery,  -which  ma}'  well  date  as- 
far  back  as  the  days  of  the  great  comedian  of  Athens. 


HII'PALECTKYU.V,    OR    "  COCK-IIOUSE,        FKuJI    A    GKEEK    VASE. 


UNrAINTF,I>    P(  )TTKUY. 

Third  luHuu. — Case  I.  contains  a  mould  of  a  i)retty  female- 
face,  found  at  Orvieto,  ■with  a  cast  from  it,  together  with  some 
early  red  dishes  from  Cervetri,  a  number  t)f  archaic  figures  of 
household  gods  from  various  sites,  and  votive  ofli'erings  of  limbs, 
eyes,  breasts,  and  other  portions  of  tlie  human  frame,  as  well  as 
representations  of  domestic  animals  and  cattle,  all  in  terra-cotta. 
Jn  Case  11.  is  a  collection  of  black  relieved  pottery,  of  the  latter 
(lays  of  bltnnia,  of  elegant  forms  and  hrilHant  polish,  imitations, 
for  tlic  most  2'art,  of  vases  in  metal,  some  decorated  with  beautiful 
i-elief's.  Among  them  notice  a  graceful  Lnilcr,  on  the  top  shelf, 
adorned  with  vine-leaves  aiul  fruit  iu  relief,  and  two  pliiahr,  each 
with  a  si)irited  race  of  four  ({Kdilr'n/tc.  Case  IIJ.  contains  speci- 
meus  of  the  ungla/.ed,  uiu-oloui'ed  ])ottery  recently  found  at 
Orvieto,  iilaiu   in   luaterial,   hut  of  elegant  shapes,  and  decorated 
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with,  figures,  fruit,  and  foliage  in  relief.  Certain  vases  of  this 
description,  found  on  that  site,  were  originally  silvered  in  imita- 
tion of  metal,  and  one  pot  with  reliefs  retains  traces  of  gilding. 
Case  IV.  exhibits  Etruscan  heads  and  masks  in  terra-cotta  ; 
generally  portraits,  which  were  buried  with  the  dead,  probably  to 
recall  their  features  to  the  memory  of  surviving  relatives  on  their 
periodical  visits  to  the  tombs.  Here  observe  a  singular  relief  of 
Ulysses  lashed  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  which  the  rowers  are 
surging  at  full  speed  through  the  waves,  to  escape  from  a  Siren, 
who  seizes  the  gunwale,  and  endeavours  to  stop  the  vessel. 
Notice  also  a  quaint  female  head,  in  very  archaic  style,  with  hair, 
eyes,  and  ornaments  coloured — from  Orvieto.  Case  Y.  contains 
some  good  specimens  of  the  red  ware  of  Arretium ;  also  a  few 
iincient  moulds  for  casting  the  same. 

Below  the  last  four  cases  are  some  curious  Caiiopi  of  red  and 
black  ware  ;  the  heads  fastened  to  the  pots  by  metal  pegs,  and  the 
arms  attached  to  the  handles  in  the  same  manner.  Each  head 
has  a  hole  in  its  crown,  probably  to  let  off  the  effluvium.  Two  of 
these  portrait-pots  are  throned  in  curule  chairs,  also  of  terra- 
cotta.    All  from  Chiusi. 

Flanking  the  doors  of  this  room  are  four  reliefs  in  terra-cotta, 
from  Sarteano. 

A  door  to  the  left  opens  into  a  small  chamber  filled  with  Greek 
vases  from  the  once  celebrated  Campana  Collection  at  Home. 
They  are  of  various  styles  and  forms,  but  all  have  been  restored, 
and  imperfectly,  so  that,  although  some  have  evidently  been 
beautiful,  there  is  nothing  to  merit  a  particular  description. 

Jewelry  and  Glass. 

Fourth  Room. — This  octagonal  chamber  contains  four  glass- 
cases.  In  that  to  the  left  are  exhibited  the  few  articles  of 
Etruscan  jewelry  which  grace  this  collection.  There  are  three 
necklaces,  and  several  chaplets  of  laurel  leaves  in  gold,  some 
massive  earrings,  from  which  depend  vases  of  delicate  work ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  exquisite  taste 
and  wonderful  elaboration  of  filagree-work  to  which  the  Etruscan 
jewellers  attained.  There  are  some  good  scarabei,  and  a  small 
figure  carved  in  amber.  In  the  case  opposite  is  a  choice  collection 
of  variegated  glass,  mostly  of  the  description  called  Babylonian, 
though  found  in  Greek  and  Etruscan  tombs,  as  well  as  in  those 
of  Egypt   and  Assj^ria.     But   the   gem    of  this   case   is   a  tiny 
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amplwra,  Avith  -white  figures  in  relief  on  a  black  ground,  in  the 
style  of  the  rortknd  vase,  though  very  inferior  in  size,  as  well 
as  in  art.  Among  the  gems  I  sought  in  vain  for  one  repre- 
senting two  Salii,  carrying  five  ancilia,  slung  on  a  pole  between 
them.^ 

The  other  three  cases  contain  specimens  of  the  early  money  of 
Etruria — the  (cs  rude  and  sirination — from  various  sites  of  that 
land,  as  well  as  the  ces  (iravc  and  its  divisions,  from  Rome,  and 
other  cities  of  Latiuni;  but  the  precise  localities  to  which  the 
coins  respectively  belong,  are  not  generally  indicated. 

Sepulchral  Ixscriptioxs. 

Fifth  Room. — The  walls  of  this  long  gallery  are  covered  with 
large  sepulchral  tiles,  bearing  inscriptions,  the  greater  jiart 
Etruscan,  but  a  few  Latin — all,  however,  from  Etruscan  ceme- 
teries. On  benches  below,  are  ranged  numerous  ash-chests  of 
terra-cotta,  and  on  shelves,  many  small  cinerary  pots,  also  in- 
scribed. Among  the  latter  is  one  from  Chiusi,  bearing  the  name 
of  "  Tarchu,"  a  name  rarely  seen  in  Etruscan  inscriptions  before 
the  discover}'  of  the  "Tomb  of  the  Tarquins "  at  Cervetri."' 
Another  bears  the  historic  name  of  "  Yipina" — Yibenna. 

Bronzes. 

Sixth  Room. — Here  stands  the  celebrated  statue  of  INIinerva, 
found  at  Arezzo,  in  1534.  She  is  represented  nearly  of  life-size, 
with  her  right  hand  and  arm  extended  as  in  the  act  of  haranguing. 
Her  left  arm,  Avrapt  in  her  drapery,  rests  on  her  hip.  The  neck 
of  the  statue  has  suffered  much  from  corrosion ;  the  face  also  in 
a  less  degree.  The  sockets  of  the  ej'es  are  empty,  and  were 
pr(jbably  filled  with  gems.  Her  Jt'imat'ion  which  hangs  over  her 
left  shoulder,  and  is  drawn  tightly  across  licr  body  in  front, 
contrasts  Avitli  the  manj'  small  folds  of  her  chiton,  which  reaches 
to  her  feet.  Her  helmet  is  crested  with  a  serpent,  an  Pitruscan 
feature.  Yet  the  pose  of  the  figure  is  Greek  rather  than  Etruscan, 
showing  great  ease  and  dignity  combined.  If  the  statue  be  really 
from  an  Etruscan  chisel,  it  betrays  the  inlluencc!  of  (ireek  art  in 
no  small  degree. 

■'  Tliis   celeliratcd    gciii,    illustratcil    by  lloinan  letters    -"  Mi  Tksan  Kkia  Tarchu 

In^'liiraiiii    (VI.    tav.    ]5.    r»,   G)  ;  and  Omi  Mkna.ia."     Mioali  gives  an  illustration  of 

(I.  tal).  I'.IS),  Ih  ill  tiic  Uftizj  collection.  this  jiot  in  Mon.  Incd.  tav.  LV.  7. 

^  Tbis  inwcription  would   read  tlum   in 
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The  cases  around  the  walls  of  this  octagonal  chamber  are  filled 
with  bronzes.  In  that  to  the  right  as  3-011  enter,  are  some  singular 
figures,  three  male  and  one 
female ;  the  men  wearing 
helmets  of  an  unusual  and 
ver}'  simple  form,  and  carry- 
ing short  lances,  which  they 
hold  with  both  hands,  turn- 
ing their  heads  over  the 
left  shoulder.  The  woman, 
draped  to  her  feet,  wears  a 
cap  shaped  very  like  the 
helmets,  and  her  hair  in 
long  tresses  before  and  be- 
hind. These  figures,  14 
inches  high,  though  dis- 
jn'oportionately  lanky,  have 
much  character,  and  differ 
widely  from  the  generality 
of  Etruscan  bronzes.  In 
the  same  case  are  two  war- 
riors of  symmetrical  pro- 
portions, one  with  a  Greek 
helmet,  spear,  and  shield, 
in  the  attitude  of  attack ; 
a  number  of  small  idols, 
chiefly  female,  and  a  herd 
of  stags,  hares,  and  other 
animals,  all  in  bronze,  and 
all  found  at  a  spot  called 
Brolio,  in  the  A'^al  di  Clii- 
ana,  now  recognised  as  an 
Etruscan  site.** 

In  the  case  beyond  the 
Minerva  are  two  bronze 
figures  of  Etruscan  Avarriors ;  the  larger,  about  a  foot  in  height, 
is  very  similar  to  the  beautiful  Mars  from  Monte  Falterona,  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  His  helmet  has  a  straight  cockade  on 
each  side,  flanking  it  like  asses'  ears ;  he  wears  a  cuirass  and 
greaves,  and  carries  an  embossed  Argolic  buckler,  but  the  sword 
he  held  in  his  right  hand  is  gone.     Here   are  numerous  other 

"  For  a  description  of  these  bronzes,  see  Bull.  Inst.  1S64,  pp.  1.39-141,  Migliarini. 
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archaic  figures  of  divinities  and  heroes  ;  one  of  Athene  Pro- 
machos,  in  a  tahrric  f/^/foH. ;  besides  centaurs,  pegasi,  and  other 
chim£eras,  with  sundry  figures  of  animals,  among  them  a  dog 
with  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  his  back — probably  a  votive 
ofi'eringJ  A  j^cjasiis  attempting  to  rear,  with  a  human  arm 
holding  up  his  fore-leg,  and  thus  restraining  him,  seems  to 
suggest  that  Hare}'  had  his  prototype  in  Etruria,  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era. 

The  next  case  contains  some  elegant  female  figures,  which 
formed  the  handles  to  miiTors,  or  pater(C ;  several  groups  of 
warriors,  carrying  a  dead  or  wounded  comrade ;  also  two  winged 
Lasas  bearing  a  corpse.  These  groups  were  the  handles  to  the 
lids  of  the  so-called  "  ciste  mist'iche,'"  the  toilet-cases  of  the 
Etruscan  fair.  Here  are  also  some  graceful  female  statuettes  of 
larger  size  than  usual,  and  two  pretty  figures  of  youths  playing 
the  l3're,  and  dancing  with  castanets. 

The  case  opposite  the  Minerva  is  devoted  to  mirrors,  mostly 
from  Chiusi,  and  with  subjects  incised,  but  none  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  though  several  are  of  considerable  interest.  One  of  them 
is  remarkable  as  showing  how  incorrectly  and  confusedly  Greek 
myths  were  sometimes  rendered  by  Etruscan  artists.  The 
mirror  is  in  excellent  preservation,  with  a  beautiful  green  patina, 
and  with  a  border  of  lotus-flowers.  It  represents  "  Eiasun  " 
(Jason),  with  a  dilamys  only  on  his  shoulders,  bowing  as  a 
suiipliant,  and  embracing  the  knees  of  "PiiurHLUNS  "  (T)ionysos) 
wlio  stands  in  front  of  a  temple,  indicated  by  a  pediment  and  an 
Ionic  column.  At  tlie  right  hand  of  the  god  stands  the  fair 
Ariadne — "  Akatha  " — clad  in  a  long  pcplos,  who  looks  down  on 
the  suppliant  youth,  while  "  Kastur,"  (Castor)  standing  behind 
her,  and  a  little  winged  genius,  "  Amintii,"  in  the  foreground, 
complete  the  scene.  It  is  evident  that  the  Etruscan  artist  has 
confijunded  Jason  with  Theseus,  whom  he  jirobably  intended  to 
represent  imploring  Bacchus  to  restore  him  the  bride  he  had  so 
heartlessly  abandoned  in  the  island  of  Naxos.  Tlie  mistake  is 
natural  enough,  seeing  that  both  those  heroes  deserted  the  nymphs 
they  liad  seduced  from  the  paternal  roof.  Tlie  mirror  was  found 
at  Jiolsena,  and,  as  is  conunon  with  bnin/cs  iVoni  that  district 
of  Etruria,  is  inscril)ed  with  the  word  "  Siiiiina.'"  ^ 

Anotliei"  miri'or  in  tliis  collection  bus  jicciilinr  interest  on 
account   of    the    i)lace    of    its    discovery — Scstino,    the     ancient 

'  Tliisiimcriptioii  in  Ucpmiii  letters  wo'.ilil  "   Hull.     Inst.,      1870,     y\\.      \1>2-L  — 

lie  — "  S.  CiLL'sriA. "  ■    Qanimrini 
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Sestinum,  a  town  situated  among  tlie  Umbrian  Apennines,  near 
the  source  of  the  river  Pisanrus  or  Fogiia.  It  is  the  first  object 
of  Etruscan  antiquity  which  has  been  discovered  in  that  region. 
It  differs  from  ordinary  Etruscan  mirrors  in  being  perfectly  flat, 
like  the  mirrors  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  instead  of  concave ;  and 
also  in  displaying  in  the  figures  incised  on  it,  not  a  subject  from 
the  Greek  m3'tliology,  as  usual,  but  a  scene  of  native  and  rural 
life.  It  exhibits,  in  fact,  a  rustic  dance  beneath  a  portico.  A. 
woman  clad  in  transparent  drapery,  like  the  nvmphs  in  the  painted 
tombs  of  Corneto,  and  wearing  a  pointed  tutidus,  and  large  disk- 
earrings,  is  dancing  to  her  partner  opposite,  when  another  man 
from  behind  suddenl}^  seizes  her  round  the  waist.  Other  women 
are  looking  on.  In  front  a  man  sits  on  the  ground,  holding 
a  dog  by  a  rope  attached  to  his  collar,  and  threatening  him 
with  a  stick.  Below  the  dancers  is  an  inscription  in  Etruscan 
characters,  which  resembles  the  curious  epitajihs  on  the  tombs 
at  Orvieto,  "  Mi  .  Ma  .  lena  .  larthia  .  puruhenas."^ 

The  last  case  contains  numerous  little  figures  of  deities  and 
Lares,  some  Roman,  but  man}'  genuine  Tiiscanica  sigiia,  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  archaic  and  often  grotesque  character. 
Some  are  as  rudely  misshapen  as  those  from  the  Nuraghe  of 
Sardinia,  or  the  earl}'  sepulchres  of  Malta ;  others  are  fearfully 
elongated ;  others  have  all  the  Egyptian  rigidit}',  especially  the 
females,  many  of  whom,  with  one  foot  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
other,  are  holding  out  their  gowns  with  one  hand  as  if  preparing 
for  the  dance,  in  the  pecuKar  attitude  wdiicli  characterizes  the 
Spes  and  the  Nemesis  of  the  Ilonians.  Certain  of  these  figures 
are  from  Arezzo ;  some  from  Bibbona  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma ; 
and  some  from  Adria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  two  archaic  damsels  in  fetid  limestone, 
from  Chiusi,  very  similar  to  the  Proserpine  in  the  Museum  of 
that  town,  who  mount  guard  over  the  inner  door  of  this  chamber. 
I  recognised  them  as  formerly  in  the  Ottieri  collection  at 
Chiusi. 

Cinerary  Urns. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Piooms. — In  the  centre  of  the  Seventh  Eoom 
stands  the  Ciiim.era,  a  celebrated  work  in  bronze,  discovered  at 
Arezzo  in  1534,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Minerva.  It  is  the 
legitimate  compound, — 

3  Bull.  Inst.,  1875,  p.  88  -  Gamuriini.  '  Hesiod.  Tlieog.  323. 
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lia"\"ing  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  goat's  head  springing  from  its  back, 
and  a  serpent  for  a  tail — the  latter,  however,  is  a  modern  restora- 
tion. The  figm-e  is  full  of  expression.  The  goat's  head,  pierced 
through  the  neck,  is  already  dying,  and  the  rest  of  the  creature  is 
M"]'ithing  in  agony  from  this  and  another  Avound  it  has  received 
Irom  the  spear  of  Belleroplion.  The  stjde  of  art  much  resembles 
that  of  the  celebrated  AVolf  of  the  Capitol,  but  is  less  archaic  ;  and 
its  origin  is  determined  by  the  word  "  Tixskvil  "  in  Etruscan 
characters  can-ed  on  the  right  foreleg." 

Behind  the  Chima?ra  are  two  massive  slabs  of  ncnfro,  with  very 
archaic  figures  of  animals  in  rude  relief,  in  square  compartments. 
The}'  seem  to  have  formed  the  cover-stones  to  a  tomb,  and  to 
have  been  laid  together  gable-wise. 

By  one  window  is  a  headless  female  of  marble,  life-size,  with  an 
Etruscan  inscription  of  two  lines  on  the  drapery.  From  a  hole 
in  the  neck,  it  appears  that  the  head  was  separate,  and  fitted  into 
the  trunk  with  a  plug,  as  is  the  case  with  many  figures  of  terra- 
cotta. By  the  other  window  is  a  curious  flat  stele,  bearing  reliefs, 
on  one  side  displaying  a  sitting  female  figure  of  archaic  character; 
on  the  other  a  sphinx;  the  slab  terminating  above  in  an  antefixal 
ornament.  In  character  this  monument  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  curious  sluh-stclce,  recentl}'  found  at  Bologna. 

This  room  and  the  next  are  filled  witli  sepulchral  urns,  or  ash- 
chests,  the  gi'eater  part  from  Yolterra,  being  a  selection  made  in 
1770  from  the  fruits  of  the  excavations  then  carrying  forward,  and 
at  that  time  reputed  the  most  beautiful  relics  of  Etruscan 
antiquity  extant.  A  few  have  been  subsequently  added  from 
the  same  cit}',  and  from  Chiusi.  They  are  either  of  travertine,, 
alabaster,  or  of  a  yellow  tufaceous  stone.  Out  of  one  hundred, 
very  few  are  of  remarkable  beauty  as  Avorks  of  art.  Indeed,  he 
wlio  has  visited  A'olterra,  Perugia,  ov  Chiusi,  will  find  little  to 
admire  in  the  urns  of  this  Museum.  The  figures  on  the  lids  are 
of  tlie  stumpy,  contracted  form  usual  in  tlie  "  ash-chests  "  of 
A'olterra.  All  are  reclining,  as  at  a  banquet,  the  men,  as  usual, 
are  crowned  with  chaplets,  and  hold  a  goblet ;  many  of  them 
retain  traces  of  tlie  vihiiiiiii  with  wliic  li  tlicy  were  coloured.  The 
Avouu-n  generally  have  a  fan  or  a  mirror  in  one  hand,  and  a  pome- 
gianate  in  the  otlier;  though  several,  of  more  depraved  taste,  liold 

-  Sec  tlio  woddcut  III   llie  lifiul   of  this  Lcydon.      For    fiiiLlicr   not  ices,    see   Laiizi, 

cliaiitcr.     Tlic    inscription    "Tinskvil"    is  S,i^';,'i(i,  II.  ji.  'J3(5 ;  Jlicali,  Ant.  I'o]!.  Ital. 

almost    iilentical    witli    tlic   "  Tinskil "  (in  III.  ]<.  <il,    tav.   12;  Inj;lijr.    Mon.    Etru.s. 

the  shoulder  of  a  giifl'on  in  the  Museum  nf  1 1 1,  tav.  20  ;  (Jori,  Mus.  Etrus.  I.  tab.  155. 
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a  rhyton,  or  drinking-cup."'  We  learn  from  them  somewhat  of  the 
habits  of  the  Etruscan  hidies.  Indeed,  if  we  may  believe  all  that 
has  been  said  about  them,  they  were  "terrible  ones  to  drink,"  and 
were  apt  to  be  forward  in  pledging  any  gentleman  to  whom  they 
took  a  fancy,  not  waiting,  as  modest  ladies  ought,  till  they  were 
challenged  to  take  wine.^  Very  different  was  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  woman  in  early  times.  She  was  not  allowed  to  drink 
wine  at  all,  unless  it  were  simple  raisin-wine.  And,  however  she 
might  relish  strong  drinks,  she  could  not  indulge  even  by  stealth ; 
lirst,  because  she  was  never  intrusted  with  the  key  of  the  wine- 
cellar  ;  and  secondly,  because  she  was  obliged  dail}'  to  greet  with 
a  kiss  all  her  own,  as  well  as  her  husband's  male  relatives,  down 
to  second  cousins ;  and  as  she  knew  not  when  or  where  she  might 
meet  them  she  was  forced  to  be  wary,  and  abstain  altogether. 
For  had  she  tasted  but  a  drop,  the  smell  would  have  betrayed 
her — "there  would  have  been  no  need  of  slander."'  The  pre- 
cautionary means,  it  may  be  thought,  were  worse  than  the  possible 
evil  they  were  intended  to  guard  against.  So  strict,  hov.-ever, 
were  the  old  Romans  in  this  respect,  that  a  certain  Egnatius 
Mecfenius  is  said  to  have  slain  his  wife,  because  he  caught  her  at 
the  wine-cask — a  punishment  which  was  not  deemed  excessive  by 
Romulus,  who  absolved  the  husband  of  the  crime  of  murder. 
Another  Roman  lady  who,  under  the  pretence  of  taking  a  little 
wine  for  her  stomach's  sake  and  frequent  infirmities,  indulged 
somewhat  too  freel}',  was  mulcted  to  the  full  amount  of  her 
dowry.'' 

The  ladies  of  Greece  do  not  appear  to  have  behaved  better  in 
this  respect  than  those  of  Etruria,  if  we  may  believe  their  own 
countrymen.  "  The  love  of  wine,"  says  Athenffius,  "  is  common 
to  the  whole  race  of  women,"  and  he  quotes  many  Greek  writers 
in  support   of  his   opinion.     Among  them,   Alexis,  avIio,  in  his 

^  Tlier/(//ionisadrinking-cup,originallj-,  the  Lottom  before  it  could  he  laid  dovvD. 

perhaps,  in  the  form  of  a  cow's  horu,  as  it  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  indicative 

is  often  so  represented   in   the   hands  of  of  a  debauch.     By  the  Greeks  it  was  con- 

Uacehus    on   the  painted    vases    (when   it  sidered  proper  to  heroes  only.     Athen.  XI. 

would  more  correctly  be  called  a^-errts), but  it  c.  4. 

frequently  terminates  in  the  head  of  a  dog,  *  Tlieopompus,  ap.  Athen.  XII.  c.  14. 
fox,  bull,  stag,  boai-,  eagle,  cock,  or  griffon.  ^  Polybius,  ap.  Athen.  X.  c.  56.  Alcinus 
In  this  case  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  (ap.  Athen.  loe.  cit. )  confirms  the  state- 
head  and  fore-quarters — a  favourite  shape  ment  of  Polybius,  but  extends  it  to  the 
with  the  Etruscans.  It  is  sometimes  re-  Italian  women  in  general, 
presented  in  ancient  paintings  with  the  "  Plin.  XIV.  14.  On  an  amphora  from 
wine  flowing  in  a  slender  stream  from  the  Yolterra,  in  this  same  collection,  two  naked 
extremity.  As  it  could  only  stand  when  females  are  represented  pledging  each  other 
inverted,    it  was  necessary  to  drain  it  to  in  rli>jta. 
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Dancing- Girl,  says  "  "Women  are  quite  satisfied,  if  they  get 
enough  -svine  to  drink," — and  Axionicus,  who  utters  the  ■warning 
— "Don't  trust  a  woman  to  drink  water  alone!" — and  Xenar- 
ohus,  who  says,  '*  I  write  a  woman's  oath  in  Avine;"  and  who 
puts  this  prett_v  sentiment  into  a  woman's  mouth,  "  May  it  be 
my  lot  to  die  drinking  an  abundance  of  wine  !  "  " 

The  reliefs  on  the  nrns  are,  with  few  exceptions,  in  a  poor 
et^'le  of  art ;  yet,  as  illustrative  of  the  Etruscan  belief  and 
traditions,  they  are  not  without  interest. 

In  this  room  the  urns  are  numbered  up  to  31  ;  in  the  next 
from  32  to  101.  As  the  numbers,  however,  are  not  attached  to 
the  urns,  but  to  the  places  the}'  occupy,  niv  indications  may  be 
rendered  inapplicable  by  any  shifting  of  the  monuments. 

The  subjects  are  often  mythological.  Winged  hippoeamp't,  or 
sea-monsters,  sometimes  with  a  figure  on  their  back,  to  s3'mbolize 
the  passage  of  the  soul  to  another  state  of  existence  (No.  12). 
Scylla,  with  fishes'  tails  instead  of  legs,  amidst  a  shoal  of  merry 
dolphins  (94) ;  or  twining  her  coils  round  the  companions  of 
I'lysses  (05).  Griffons,  and  other  chinueras,()r  winged  demons, 
guarding  the  urn  which  contains  the  ashes  of  the  dead  (98 — 101). 

Here  are  many  scenes  from  the  Heroic  CUxde  of  the  Greeks. 
Not  a  few  illustrations 

"  Of  the  dark  sorrows  of  the  Thchan  line." 

Here  Laius  is  dragged  from  his  chariot,  and  slain  by  his  son 
(Kdii)us,  who  strikes  him  down  with  the  broken  wheel  (29). 
There  (Kdipus  is  blinded,  not  by  his  own  hand,  according  to  the 
Oreek  tradition,'^  but  by  three  warriors,  one  of  whom  thrusts  a 
<lagger  into  his  eye  (3).  Of  the  following  events  here  are  also 
illustrations.  The  Siege  of  Thebes  (41).  The  mutual  slaughter 
of  Kteocles  and  I'olyneices  (No.  4,  this  urn  being  remarkable  for 
its  elaborate  sculpture).  The  death  of  ( iMiomaus,  thrown  from 
his  cliariot,  old  Charun,  "  griesly  grim,"  seizing  t)ne  of  the  IhM'ses 
by  tlie  ear,  and  a  Fury  standing  behind  with  sword  upraised 
{39,  10).  'J'lu'seus  slaying  the  jNIinotaur  (35).  The  parting  of 
Admetus  and  Alcestis  (5,  17,  34,  36— 3H).  The  liape  of  Helen  : 
the  son  of  Priam  sits  by  his  shij),  wailing  lor  the  fatal  gift  of 
^'cnus,  wlio  escapes  to  him  by  night,  and  unveils  her  cliarms  as 
slic  a])i)roiic]i('s  ;  a  Fury  waves  a  lorcli  over  llic  guilty  ])!iir  (45). 
riiiloctctcs  in  a  cave  in  Tjcnnios,  with  I'lysses  and  other  Circeks 
jiiniuid   him  (52).     Tclcjilius  visiting  the   Grecian   Camp  before 

7  Allien.  X,  :,f,-:,?,.        «  .Tlsdiylus,  Sciit.  ad  TlicI).  783   4  ;  S„|,li.  (llli),.  Tyr.  127(1. 
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Troy,  find  threatening  to  slay  the  youthful  Orestes  (4G — 49). 
The  burial  of  Antilochus,  the  beautiful,  the  brave  son  of  Nestor 
(55).  The  death  of  Troilus,  dragged  from  his  horse  by  Achilles 
(51).  Paris  taking  refuge  at  an  altar,  to  escape  from  the  fmy  of  his 
brothers ;  Aphrodite  steps  in,  and  saves  the  victorious  shepherd 
(42 — 44).  The  taking  of  Troy  :  the  Greeks  descending  from 
the  wooden  horse,  while  the  Trojans  are  revelling  within ;  the 
gate  is  represented  arched,  and  decorated  with  three  heads,  like 
the  Porta  all'  Arco  of  Yolterra  (54).  The  death  of  Neoptolemus, 
slain  by  Orestes  at  the  shrine  of  Delphi  (62 — Q5).  Ulysses  plying 
the  Cyclops  with  wine  (58,  59) ;  or  in  his  galley  struggling  to  free 
himself  from  his  self-imposed  bonds,  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
allurements  of  "  the  Sirens  three,"  who  with  flute,  lyre,  and 
Pandean  pipes,  sit  on  the  cliffs  of  their  fatal  island  (27,  56)  ;  or 
resisting  the  enchantments  of  "  the  fair-haired "  Circe  (57);  or 
combating  the  suitors  (61),  who  are  also  represented  at  their 
revels  before  his  return  (85,  86).  The  boar  of  Calydon  at  bay 
(32,  33). 

Here  "  the  King  of  men  " — lo  gmn  Dnca  de'  Greci,  as  Dante 
terms  him — is  about  to  immolate  his  virgin-daughter  (50) : — 

Onde  pianse  Ifigenia  il  suo  bel  volto, 
E  fe  pianger  di  se  e  i  folli  e  i  savi, 
Ch'  udir  parlar  di  cosi  fatto  colto. 

And  there  Clyttemnestra  is  slain  at  an  altar,  or  on  her  guilty  couch 
(6,  9,  60);  the  avengers  of  blood,  in  one  instance,  being  three. 
On  another  urn  Orestes  and  Pylades  are  sitting  as  victims,  with 
their  hands  bound,  at  the  altar  in  Tauris;  the  libation  is 
poured  on  their  heads,  and  the  sacrificial  sword  is  ready  to  be 
drawn  by  the  priestesses  of  Artemis  (83,  90).  On  a  fourth  urn 
the  drama  is  advanced  another  step.  Iphigeneia  discovers  it  is  her 
brother  she  is  about  to  sacrifice, 'and  she  stands  leaning  on  his 
head,  with  her  hands  clasped,  in  deep  dejection,  hesitatmg  between 
love  and  duty.  The  second  priestess  has  her  weapon  still  raised 
to  slay  Pylades ;  and  a  third  brings  in  a  tray  Avith  libations  and 
ofierings.  The  daughter  of  Agamemnon  is  naked ;  but  her 
fellows  are  attired  in  all  respects  like  the  Lasas  and  Furies, 
commonly  represented  in  Etruscan  funeral  scenes.  This  monu- 
ment is  in  a  superior  style  to  most  of  its  neighbours  (26). 
Orestes  and  Pylades  assailed  by  the  Furies  (66,  67). 

Many  of  these  urns  bear  more  ai)propriate  subjects  than  scenes- 
from  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks.  They  represent  the  final 
parting  of  relatives  and  friends.     The  deceased  is  taking  a  last 
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farewell  of  some  relative,  wlien  the  minister  of  Death,  mallet  in 
hand,  steps  between  them,  and  indicates  a  door  hard  by  as  the 
entrance  to  the  unseen  world  (74,  81) — 

"the  gates  of  grislie  Hell, 
And  horrid  house  of  sad  Proserpina." 

In  another  case  a  similar  demon  rushes  between  the  friends, 
seizes  one,  and  thrusts  them  far  apart  (83) ;  or  a  second  demon 
extinguishes  a  torch.  Here  a  husband  is  taking  leave  of  his  wife, 
ere  he  mounts  the  steed  which  is  to  convey  him  to  the  land  whence 
no  traveller  returns  (8*2) —  or  a  like  fond  pair  are  pressing  hands 
for  the  last  time  at  a  column,  the  funeral  pine-cone  on  Avhicli 
marks  the  nature  of  their  fiirewell  (80).  There,  the  Avinged 
messenger  of  Hades  enters  the  chamber,  and  waves  her  torch 
over  the  head  of  the  dying  one — or  two  sons  are  performing  the 
last  sad  rites  to  their  father ;  one  is  piously  closing  his  eyes,  and 
the  other  stands  by  comforted  by  a  good  spirit,  while  the  (renins 
of  Death  is  also  present,  sword  in  hand,  to  indicate  tlie  triuin])li 
he  has  achieved  (73).^ 

The  subjects  on  some  of  these  urns  are  not  easy  of  explanation, 
illustrating,  it  may  be,  some  Etruscan  mytli,  of  which  no  record 
has  reached  us.  One  in  particular,  liere  numbered  20,  has  defied 
all  scholarshi])  to  imriddle  it.  A  bear  climbing  out  of  a  well, 
though  held  by  a  woman  hy  collar  aiul  chain,  is  contending  with 
some  armed  men,  and  a  winged  liasa  stands  by  holding  a  torch. ^ 
One  of  the  cinerary  urns  formerly  in  this  collection,  but 
whether  still  gracing  it  or  not  I  cannot  say,  bears  the  figure 
of  a  i)antlier — an  unconnnon  device  on  urns.  On  the  lid  reclines 
a  male  figure,  with  a  most  expressive  head  ;  he  is  designated 
"  AitXTir  Catle  A'ipixa,"  an  inscriptinn  in  whicli  you  may  recog- 
nise the  name  of  Cades,  or  Ccl'Hus,  A'ibenna,  the  J'ltruscan  cliiff- 
tain  who,  as  some  Koman  traditions  assert,  assisted  llomulus 
against  tlie  Sabines,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  C'jtdian  Hill,  on 
which  he  made  a  settlement.-  The  bronze  tablet,  however, 
found  at  Lyons,  on  whicli  is  ])reserved  a  fragment  of  an  oration 
l)y    tin;    Kmperor    Claudius,    i-epresenls    liim,    according    to    tlie 

"  Tlicre  arc  many  otliciMinis  with  ii;irtiii^'  lili.itidii  iMiurc(l   u]Min  liiiii  as  a  victim.      In 

.siilijccts,  licsidcs  tlioKc  .siicciticd  aliovc.    J5ut  all  lie  is  i.ssuinii;  from  a  well,  and  is  chained, 

they  Kpcfik  for  theni.selves.  Sec  Conestaliile,    Monuincnti    di    Peruijia, 

'  TherearesiindryversionH  of  this  myth;  tav.  48,49.      Other  urns  with  unintelliKihlc 

in   some   the  monster  has  a  human   hody  subjects  arc  nundiered  18,  ]'.»,  23,  24. 
with  a  hear 's  head  ;  in  others  he  is  a  man  "  Dion.    Il:il.    II.    :',<>;  Festus  r.   Cielina 

with  a  hear's  skin  ftver  his  head  ;   in  some  AIcjus. 
lie  seizes  a  liyslander,    in  others  he  has  a 
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Etruscan  annals,  to  have  been  the  chieftain  and  friend  of  Mas- 
tarna,  who  liaving  shared  the  varied  fortunes  of  his  lord,  brought 
the  remnants  of  his  army  from  Etruria  to  Rome,  where  he 
settled  on  the  Cselian  Mount,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
his  chief,  and  eventuall}'  became  king  under  the  name  of  Servius 
Tullius.^  This  relation  between  these  two  noble  Etruscans  is 
confirmed  b}^  the  paintings  in  the  Francois  tomb  at  Vulci, 
where  Mastarna  is  represented  liberating  Cables  Vibenna  from 
captivity.  From  what  city  of  Etruria  the  latter  illustrious 
warrior  came  to  Home,  we  know  not,  though  it  is  probable  that 
he  was  from  the  northern  district  of  Etruria.^  The  individual 
whose  ashes  are  inclosed  in  this  urn  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  of  the  same  illustrious  stock. 

Eighth  Room, — In  the  centre  of  this  room  stands  the 
Arringatoke,  or  Orator,  a  fine  semi-colossal  statue  in  bronze, 
of  a  senator  or  Lucumo,  clad  in  tunic  and  pallium,  and  high- 
laced  buskins,  and  with  one  arm  raised  in  the  attitude  of 
haranguing.  On  the  border  of  the  pallium  is  an  Etruscan 
inscription,  which  in  Roman  letters  would  run  thus  : — 

"  AuLEsr.  Metelis.  Ve.  Vesial.  Klexsi. 
KEN.  Phleres.  Teke.  Sansl.  Tenine. 
Tuthines.  Chisvliks  " — 

showing  this  to  be  the  statue  of  Aulus  Metellus,  son  of  Velius,  by 
a  lady  of  the  family  of  A'^esius.  Notwithstanding  this  proof  of  its 
origin,  the  monument  is  of  no  early  date,  it  has  none  of  the 
rigidity  of  archaic  art,  and  is  probably  of  the  period  of  Roman 
domination,  before  the  native  language  had  fallen  into  disuse."' 

**  Gruter,  p.  502.  "  Vetulonium  "  as  Cluver   (II.   pp.    454, 

•*  Festus  [s.  V.  Tusciim  Yicura)  who  chops  47-3)  imagines,   or  "  Volsiuium,"  as  Miiller 

the  name  of  Caeles  Vibenna  in  half,   and  opines,    or    "  Populonium,"    as    Casaubon 

makes  two  brothers  out  of  it,   mentioned  and  others  woakl  have  it,  is  not  easy  to 

the  city  whence  they  came,  hut  the  word  determine.     Tlie  name  of  Vibenna — Vipi, 

is  imperfect — its  termination  in  "  ertte  "  Vipina,    Vipinanas — has    been    found    on 

alone  remaining.       Miiller  (Etrusk.  einl.  2,  sepulchral  inscriptions  also  at  Toscanella, 

15)  would  read  this  "Volcicntes,"  because  Volsinii,     and    Perugia,     and    the    word 

Vulci  was  near  Volsinii,  to  which  city,  from  "  Vipinal"  is  found  jjainted   on  a  small 

a  comparison  of  Propert.  IV.,  2,  4,  he  would  cinerary  pot  in  this  Museum  of  Florence, 
refer  thehero.  The  Lucumo, whom  Dionysius  •'  Lanzi  (Sagg.   II.   p.   547)  regards  this 

(II.,  37)  represents  as  coming  to  the  assist-  statue  as  votive,  and  gives  the  mscriijtiori 

ance  of  Romulus  "from  Solonium,  a  city  in  Etruscan  characters  (tav.  III.  7).     It  is 

of  the  Etruscans,"  both  Miiller  and  Niebuhr  also  given  by  Micali  (Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  p.  64, 

(I.   p.  297)  identify  with  CkIcs  Vibenna;  tav.    44,    2),    and   by   Conestabile,    Mon. 

but  as  no  such  city  is  mentioned  by  any  Perug.  tav.  99,  2.     The  last-named  writer 

other  writer,  it  is  probable  that  the  text  considers   this   statue  as  one  of   the   best 

is  corrupt ;  though  whether  we  should  read  ijroductions  of  Etruscan  torentic  art  of  the 
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There  is  an  imgainly  and  awkwavtl  air  about  the  figure,  -wliich 
marks  it  as  decidedly  non-Hellenic.  It  Avas  found  in  156G,  at  a 
spot  called  Pila,  near  the  shores  of  the  Thrasymene.  A  hack 
view  of  it  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  opposite,  taken  from  a 
jihotograph. 

The  Amazon  SARCorHAGUS. 

But  the  glory  of  this  room  and  of  the  Museum  is  a  large  sarco- 
phagus of  marble,  covered  with  exquisite  paintings — one  of  the 
most  wonderful  as  well  as  beautiful  monuments  of  ancient  art  ever 
rescued  from  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria.  It  was  found  in  1869  by 
the  advocate  Giuseppe  Bruschi,  on  the  Montarozzi,  about  a  mile 
from  Corneto.  The  tomb  had  been  opened  before,  and  rifled  of 
all  its  i^ortable  furniture,  but  the  spoilers  had  left  untouched  the  two 
sarcoi:)hagi  it  contained,  of  which  this  is  by  far  the  more  beautiful. 
It  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  opposite,  in  front  of  the  Arringatore. 

Tliis  monument  is  about  6^  feet  long,  and  rather  more  than  2 
wide.  The  paintings,  which  are  on  all  four  sides,  represent 
combats  of  Greeks  with  Amazons.  In  one  of  the  principal  scenes 
the  Amazons  are  fighting  in  chariots,  in  the  other  on  horseback, 
and  in  both  the  end-scenes  on  foot.  We  will  first  describe  the 
chariot-scene. 

From  each  end  of  this  scene  a  qua(hl<ja  rushes  in,  drawn  by 
magnificent  white  horses, 

"  Four  fiery  steeds,  impatient  of  the  rein," 

a  pair  of  Amazons  in  each  car,  contending  with  an  equal  number 
of  warriors  on  foot.  In  the  quadvifia  which  is  charging  from 
the  left,  the  aurifja,  or  driver,  is  in  front,  in  yellow  tunic,  red 
Phrygian  cap,  and  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind  as  she  holds 
the  reins  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  blue  shield  on  her  left  arm 
to  protect  her  comrade  ;  who,  bareheaded,  in  a  white  cJiiton, 
grasps  the  anti/x,  or  front  bar  of  the  chariot,  to  steady  herself  as 
she  hurls  her  lance  at  one  of  her  foes,  and  brings  him  to  the 
ground  beneath  her  horses'  feet.  Both  his  thighs  are  pierced  by 
lier  spear ;  he  drops  on  one  knee,  yet  gallantly  cuts  at  the  horses 
with  his  short  sword.  His  comrade,  a  youthful  Greek,  rushes  to 
the  rescue,  and  endeavours  to  protect  liis  fallen  friend  with  his 
large  round  sliield.  lioth  these  warriors  wear  white  cuirasses, 
yellow  Corinthian  helmets    with  lofty  white  crests,  greaves  also 

tliinl    iicriml,    or  that    in   wliivli    tliis   art        "ttli   century  of  Rome,  or  aliout   300   B.C., 
reachcfl   its  liiylicst  (levclo|iiiieiit ;  and  lie       oi;.  cit.  A.  pp.  -144. 
confidently  at<ciiijcs  it  to  tlic  middle  of  the 
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yellow,  to  represent  brass ;  and  their  flesh  is  painted  red  to 
distinguish  them  from  their  foes  of  the  fair  sex.  Both  these 
Amazons,  as  well  as  the  rest  on  this  sarcophagus,  wear  earrings, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets — a  tacit  mode  of  expressing  the  fact  that 
in  no  woman,  whatever  pretence  of  misanthropy  she  may  make, 
is  vanity  comj^iletel}'  extinct.  The  quadrhja  which  comes  in  from 
the  right  is  in  every  resi)ect  equal  to  its  fellow.  The  horses 
charge  in  magnificent  style.  The  fighting  Amazon  here  is  in 
front ;  her  head  bare,  her  hair  dishevelled,  eagerness  in  her  eye, 
decision  in  her  mouth,  she  leans  forward  to  pull  her  bow,  and  with 
■equal  success,  for  she  has  brought  one  of  her  adversaries  to  the 
ground.  Her  auriga,  dressed  precisely  like  her  fellow  in  the 
opposite  chariot,  stands  behind,  holding  the  pelta,  or  yellow 
Amazonian  shield,  on  her  left  arm,  her  rod  or  Avhip  and  the  reins 
in  her  right.  The  prostrate  Greek  in  vain  endeavours  with  the 
•end  of  his  broken  s^iear  and  uplifted  shield  to  pi'otect  himself 
from  the  horses'  hoofs ;  but  his  companion,  a  bearded  warrior, 
stands  over  him  in  a  spirited  attitude,  and  thrusts  his  lance  into 
the  neck  of  the  nearest  horse,  which  rears  as  the  blood  gushes 
from  the  wound. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  sarcophagus  the  contest  is  continued, 
the  Amazons  being  on  horseback.  Here  the  combat  is  divided 
into  five  groups  ;  the  most  striking  of  which  is  in  the  centre.  An 
Amazon,  mounted  on  a  magnificent  white  horse,  the  beau-ideal  of 
ii  wild  horsewoman,  with  bare  head  and  long  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind,  is  defending  herself  against  two  Greeks  on  foot.  She  wears 
•a  white  chiton,  or  chemise,  red  drawers,  and  3'ellow  shoes.  Her 
right  arm  is  raised  over  her  head  as  she  cuts  furiously  at  one  of 
her  adversaries  with  her  sword.  He  is  a  bearded  man,  with  a 
majestic  countenance,  calm,  and  dignified,  and  he  parries  her 
blows  with  his  shield,  while  he  aims  at  her  horse  with  his  lance. 
The  heroine  is  assailed  from  the  other  side  by  a  beardless 
warrior,  who  attacks  her  with  his  sword.  The  veteran  Greek 
wears  a  highly  ornamented  cuirass  over  a  red  tunic ;  tlie  younger 
a  blue  clihwiys,  but  no  breastplate. 

On  each  side  of  this  group  is  a  combat  between  a  Greek 
and  an  Amazon  on  foot,  in  both  of  which  the  Greek  triumphs, 
strikmg  his  fair  foe  to  the  ground.  In  one  of  these  groups 
her  figure  is  almost  obliterated ;  in  the  other  the  wounded 
Amazon  rests  on  her  hams,  with  her  legs  stretched  out  in 
front,  yet  still  defends  herself  with  her  shield  and  broken 
spear.     In  vain ;  for  her  adversary  seizes   her  by  the  hair,  and 

H  2 
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after  Avounding  her  in  the  bosom,  gives  her  the  coup  de  grace 
with  his  sword. 

In  both  corners  of  this  scene  an  Amazon  on  horseback  contends 
with  a  Greek  on  foot.  To  the  right  the  foir  warrior,  in  red  tunic, 
Avhite  drawers,  yeUow  Plirvgian  cap,  and  red  shoes,  with  a  lion's 
skin  over  her  shouhlers,  gallops  np  gallantly  to  attack  the  Greeks. 
Her  horse  is  a  superb  white  charger,  carrying  his  head  and  tail 
in  pure  blood  style,  and  is  adorned  with  a  necklace  of  gold,  and 
jiJudene,  or  bosses  of  the  same  metal,  attached  to  the  bridle  ;  and 
she  sits  him  with  all  imaginable  ease  and  grace,  though  with- 
out a  saddle,  and  guides  him,  not  with  the  reins  which  hang 
on  his  neck,  but  by  her  heel,  thrown  back  to  his  flank.  She 
carries  a  spear  in  each  hand,  and  Avitli  one  she  is  taking  ami 
at  her  opponent,  who,  with  lance  poised,  and  shield  upraised, 
stands  awaiting  her  attack.  He  is  accoutred  in  the  same  wa}' 
as  the  Greeks  already  described,  but  has  also  a  sword  slung  at 
his  side. 

The  group  in  the  left  corner  is  ver}'  similar,  varying  only  in 
the  details. 

The  ground  of  these  two  scenes  is  coloured  a  pale  purple  or 
violet,  and  the  surface  of  the  stone  seems  to  have  been  left  pur- 
posely rather  rough,  the  better  to  hold  the  colour. 

At  each  end  of  the  sarcophagus  a  Greek  is  engaged  with  two 
Amazons  on  foc^t.  In  one  case  he  has  overthrown  one  of  his  foes, 
who  lies  at  his  feet  naked,  save  her  Phrygian  cap  and  red  shoes. 
She  has  still  a  blue  2)elta  on  her  left  arm,  and  raises  her  right," 
though  without  a  weapon,  to  deprecate  the  imminent  thrust  of 
his  spear.  A  second  Amazon  in  a  white  cJiiton,  witli  yellow 
cap  and  dishevelled  hair,  rushes  forward,  with  pink  ^)c'/^<  and 
brandislied  spear,  to  protect  her  fallen  conu-ade.  This  group  is 
much  injured,  and  in  parts  obliterated. 

At  tlie  other  end  of  the  sarcophagus,  a  pair  of  Amazons  are 
getting  the  better  of  their  foe.  He  is  a  veteran  warrior  with  a 
grand  head  in  helmet  and  crest,  but  being  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
lie  drops  on  one  knee,  and  defends  himself  vigorously  with  sword 
and  shield.  One  of  his  fair  opponents,  holding  a  bow  in  her  left 
hand,  strikes  at  him  with  a  battle-axe.  The  other  attacks  him 
from  beliind  witli  a  spear.  Both  wear  Phrygian  caps,  red  or 
3'ellow  shoes,  and  long  clnioncs,  one  white,  the  other  red,  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  leg  and  girt  aljout  the  waist.  The  red  chiton 
is  of  tlie  Doric  form,  ojx'U  at  tlie  side,  and  its  "wings"  flying 
apart  with  her  violent  action,  disclose  the  thigh  of  the  wearer. 
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The  ground  of  these  two  end-scenes  is  not  purple,  but  a  dark 
grey  approaching  to  black.^ 

The  lid  of  the  sarcophagus  is  simplj'-  gabled,  with  a  woman's 
head  at  each  angle  in  relief,  and  a  naked  boy  attacked  by  dogs  in 
the  small  pediment  at  each  end.  On  the  lid  is  an  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion of  two  lines,  rudely  marked  in  black  paint.  Another  inscrip- 
tion, nearly  similar,  has  been  scratched  on  the  painted  scene  below, 
defacing  the  heads  and  weapons  of  the  combatants."  It  will  be 
remarked  that  the  lid  is  of  a  different  and  coarser  material  than 
the  sarcophagus,  which  is  of  marble  resembling  alabaster,  and 
probabty  from  the  Circaean  promontory,^  and  especially  that  the 
art  displayed  on  the  lid  is  much  ruder  and  less  advanced  than 
that  of  the  paintings.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sarco- 
I)hagus  is  a  work  of  Greek  art ;  that  the  lid  was  j&tted  to  it  subse- 
quently, and  decorated  and  inscribed  b}^  an  Etruscan  hand  ;  and 
that,  later  still,  some  other  Etruscan,  dead  to  all  feeling  for  the 
beautiful,  passed  his  ruthless  hand  over  the  exquisite  paintings 
on  the  sarcophagus,  leaving  the  second  inscription  to  attest  his 
barbarism.  In  short,  this  sarcophagus  appears  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  its  lid  that  many  of  the  beautiful  bronze  ciste  bear  to 
their  figured  handles — the  latter  betraying  the  coarseness,  in- 
elegance, and  realism  of  ordinary  Etruscan  work ;  the  former 
breathing  the  refinement  and  ideality  of  Hellenic  art. 

"  The  outlines  of  these  paintings,"  saj's  a  competent  critic, 
"  are  drawn  with  great  energy  and  by  a  decided  hand.  The 
scale  of  colours  is  simple  but  harmonious.  The  darker  shadows 
are  scratched  in.  The  half  tints  are  suggested  by  means  of  very 
delicate  simple  tints  rather  than  clearly  expressed.  Every 
movement  reveals  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  body.  This 
is  particularly  manifest  in  the  extremities,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
small  size,  are  rendered  with  w^onderful  fidehty.  The  details  are 
accurately  expressed,  yet  not  so  as  to  predominate  over  the 
essential  elements  of  the  composition.  The  drawing  of  the 
horses  is  above  all  praise,  and  may  even  be  pronounced  superior 

'^  The  only  illustrations  of  these  paintings  Naithuiati.    Nacnya.    Larthial   Apaia- 

I   have  seen  are  those  published  by  the  trus  Yileteraias."     That  on  the  sarco- 

Archreological   Institute   of    Rome,    Mon.  phagus  appears  to  be  intended  for  a  cor- 

Inst.  IX.  tav.  LX.  ;  but  they  give  a  very  rection — "Rajitha.  Hcvknai.  Thci.  Kesp. 

inadequate    idea   of    the   beauty    of    the  Ati.  Naona.    Larthial.   Apiatrus  Yile- 

originals.     They  fail  even  to  impart  the  tebais.  " 

impression  of  the  pure  Greek  art,   which  ^  AVhether  it  be  of  marble  resembling 

strikes  the  beholder  at  first  sight.  alabaster,  or  of  alabaster  resembling  marble, 

'  The  inscription  on  the  lid  would  run  is  disputed.      Otto  Conner  pronounces  it  to 

thus  in  Roman  letters — "  Ramtha.  Huvk.  be  of  alabaster.     Bull.  Inst.  1S69,  p.  257. 
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to  tluit  of  the  Imnian  figures.  In  short,  these  paintings  helong 
to  a  perfect  development  of  the  art,  and  show  the  artist  to  have 
been  capable  of  expressing  the  most  difficult  conceptions."  '' 

The  subjects  are  Greek ;  the  composition,  the  treatment,  the 
design,  the  type  of  countenances,  the  costumes,  the  weapons, 
the  general  as  well  as  the  individual  characteristics,  all  breathe 
the  spirit  of  Greek  art.  AVhy  then  should  we  hesitate  to  pro- 
nounce tliese  paintings  the  work  of  Greek  hands?  Certainly  not 
because  this  chef  (Vamvre  was  found  in  Etruria,  where  so  many 
thousands  of  monuments  of  unquestionably  Hellenic  art  have 
been,  and  are  yearly  being  rescued  from  oblivion.^ 

The  paintings  on  this  sarcophagus  are  not  in  fresco  or  encaustic, 
but  in  distemper,  the  colours  being  laid  on  the  marble  itself, 
without  any  intermediate  stratum.  The  glutinous  vehicle,  how- 
ever, whatever  it  may  have  been,  has  lost  its  adhesive  proi)erties,. 
so  that  the  colour  now  comes  off  at  the  slightest  touch.^ 


Beoxzes. 

Ninth  Itoom. — A  small  chamber  opening  from  Koom  \ll, 
contains  a  further  collection  of  bronzes. 

In  a  central  glass  case  is  a  splendid  suit  of  pjtruscan  armour, 
found  by  Signor  Golini  in  a  tomb  oi)ened  by  him  near  Orvieto  in 


^  Dr.  Ilelhig,  JJull.  Inst.  1S69,  p.  108  : 
sec  the  article,  pp.  103-201.  I  could  not 
perceive  tliat  tlic  sliadows  were  scratched 
ill.  Helhig  truly  observes  that  the  impres- 
sion jiroduced  I)y  tliese  paintiiij,'s  is  very 
like  that  Tnade  hy  the  Attic  lehjthl,  ■with 
ti^;ures  jiaintcd  ■with  various  colours  on  a 
white  ground. 

'  Dr.  Ilelliig  puiiits  out  the  ideality  that 
pervades  the  entire  composition,  in  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  individual 
ligiires  as  well  as  in  their  physiognomy,  an 
ideality  which  is  departed  from  here  and 
there  a  little  in  the  heads  of  the  warriors, 
showing  that  the  artist  had  wished  to  in- 
dividualise them,  hut  that  only  the  hcail 
of  the  young  warrior  who  has  fallen 
wounded  liuncath  the  horses  of  the  (iii(iflri;/<i 
to  tlic  right  betrays,  and  in  a  small  degree, 
the  intliience  of  Italic  realism.  He  gives 
his  opinion  that  no  monument  yet  disco- 
vered in  Ktruria  reveals  the  character  of 
])iire  Greek  art  so  clearly  as  this,  and  that 
if  it  had  not  been  found  on  Ktriiscan  snij. 
and  had  not  i>een  of  a  material  lui- 
diiiibtedly   Italic,    no  mic  wmild  hesitate  to 


declare  it  a  work  of  Greek  art  (op.  cit.  p. 
IHO).  Doctors  differ,  however,  in  matters 
of  art,  as  well  as  of  science,  for  Dr.  Klueg- 
mann  (Ann.  Inst.  1873,  pp.  23tt-251\ 
confidently  i)ronounces  these  paintings  not 
to  be  by  a  Greek  hand,  but  by  an  Etruscan 
artist  following  the  rules  of  Greek  art 
merely  as  a  basis  for  his  own  style  ;  and, 
in  suiijvtrt  of  his  view,  he  imints  out  the 
iinwarlike  dresses  of  the  Ama/.ons,  the 
strange  nakedness  of  two  of  them  who  are 
vaiKiuishcd,  and  the  absence  in  the  male 
warriors  of  that  ideality  which  always, 
reigns  in  monuments  of  the  full  and  free 
development  of  Greek  art,  and  the  want 
of  which  reduces  these  warriors  from  heroes, 
to  simple  hoplitd',  such  as  are  fre(]uently 
represented  on  I'itruscan  uionunients.  Ho 
points  out  the  atlinity  between  these  paint- 
ings, and  those  representing  the  Kape  of 
the  Leuciiipides,  on  a  wooden  sarcoi)liagus 
found  at  Kortcli. 

"  Otto  Doniier,  \vli()  has  carefully  ex- 
aniiiied  this  monument,  takes  the  vehicle  to 
have  been  white  of  egg,  with  or  without  the 
milky  juice  of  iigs.     Dull.  Inst.  IStJ'.t,  p.  'ifCi. 
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1863.  It  consists  of  an  Etruscan  cassis  or  casque  (represented 
in  the  annexed  woodcut)  with  a  button  on  the  crown,  and  witli 
broad  cheek-pieces  {paragna- 
thidcs)  adorned  with  three  large 
bosses  in  relief,  the  whole  of  fine 
workmanship,  and  with  a  perfect 
patina ;  a  cuirass  in  two  parts, 
front  and  back-piece,  hinged  at 
the  shoulder,  and  beautifully 
modelled,  reproducing  in  bronze 
the  parts  of  the  bod}"  it  was  de- 
signed to  protect ;  with  a  pair  of 
greaves  modelled  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  leg,  to  which  the}' 
seem  to  have  clung  with  a  spring; 
a  large  aspis,  or  circular  shield, 
without  boss,  but  with  its  rim 
decorated  Avith  a  double  (iiiillochc 
pattern,  and  retaining,  when  first 
discovered,   its   lining    of  wood. 


SITULA  \>v  L;la)^zK. 


CENOCHuiS    OF    BRONZE. 


Both  greaves  and  cuirass  show  manifest  traces  of  gilding.  In  the 
same  case  are  two  sltuhc,  and  an  a'uochor  of  bronze  from  the 
same  site,  represented  in  the  woodcuts. 
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In  another  case  by  the  window  is  a  bronze  sltiila,  only  six 
inches  high,  but  decorated  ^Yitll  rehefs  representing  Hephaistos 
brought  back  to  Olympus  by  Dion3-sos  and  Ariadne,  attended  by 
Satyrs  and  Mjenads.  The  art  is  Etruscan,  modified  b}'  Hellenic 
influence.  The  word  "  Suthixa,"  in  Etruscan  letters,  inscribed 
on  the  body  of  the  donkey  on  which  Ariadne  is  reclining,  seems 
to  mark  this  pot  as  a  votive  oftering.^  It  retains  traces  of  gild- 
ing. It  was  discovered  in  a  tomb  near  Bolsena  in  1871. 
Another  bronze  pot  shaped  like  a  tankard,  also  bears  the  in- 
scription  "  Suthixa." 

In  the  case  b}'  the  window,  is  a  sitiila  of  silver,  and  of  much 
earlier  date,  with  very  archaic  figures  scratched  on  it  in  a  band. 
The  women  bearing  boxes  are  purely  Egyptian  in  character. 
Among  the  military  bronzes  j'ou  may  notice  a  Greek  helmet  with 
nose  and  cheek  pieces,  the  latter  hinged,  ver}'  unlike  the  Etruscan 
casque  described  above ;  spear-heads,  battle-axes,  bits,  spurs,  the 
boss  of  a  chariot  wheel,  and  little  instruments  for  laming  cavalry 
— small  balls  with  four  legs  or  points,  three  of  which  always  rest 
on  the  ground,  while  the  fourth  points  upwards. 

Of  bronzes  for  civil  or  religious  purposes,  there  are  flesh-hooks, 
surgical  instruments,  knives,  some  sacrificial,  others  of  a  crescent 
shape  supposed  to  be  razors,  fihuhe,  strigils,  buckles,  buttons, 
keys,  hinges,  springs,  mirror-cases  with  beautiful  reliefs  on  their 
lids,  and  tlie  thousand  and  one  articles  of  domestic  use  which 
composed  the  furniture  of  Etruscan  tombs. 

In  one  case  by  the  window  are  some  elegant  bronze  handles  to 
vases  which  have  perished  ;  one  bearing  an  Etruscan  inscription — 
**  Thaxias  .  Ceixeal  .  Suthixa," — another,  formed  of  the  body 
of  a  3'outh,  bending  back,  and  grasi)ing  the  long  curls  which 
dejiend  from  his  head ;  a  third,  of  the  bod}'  of  a  bearded  man  in 
a  similar  position,  but  with  one  hand  over  his  head,  as  if  asleep, 
the  other  holding  a  vase.  There  are  also  some  lions'  feet  to 
bronze  couches,  adorned  with  groups  of  archaic  figures.  Of  iron 
there  are  sundry  weapons  and  implements,  domestic  and  agricul- 
tural. But  it  is  in  ivory  that  tliis  museum  is  particularly  rich. 
There  are  some  interesting  pLKjucs  witli  figures  in  relief;  among 
them  a  pretty  fragment  of  Eur()i)a  on  the  bull,  and  another  with 
a  group  of  two  sleeping  children,  perhaps  the  royal  twins  of 
Home,  api)roached  by  a  she-wolf  and  her  cubs — from  a  tomb  at 

•*  This  wnril  is  oftt-n  inscrihcd  on  1iron7.cs  "  spinili.liral,"  ;iiiil  (lici-ijfore  sacred  niid 
found  at  Volsinii,  sec  Chap.  XXXV.  \k  jiot  for  ciuiiiiioii  usu.  ]iull.  Inst.  1S75, 
529.     Gamurrini   thinks   it   must  signify       i>.  87. 
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Cliiusi.  Here  are  also  some  beautiful  handles  of  ivory,  bearing 
reliefs,  probabl}'  the  handles  to  bronze  mirrors ;  on  one  is  carved 
a  warrior,  carrying  his  helmet  by  a  ring  at  the  crown  ;  on  another, 
an  Etruscan  marine  deity,  Avith  wings  and  fish-tails. 

In  this  same  room  is  an  article  in  bronze,  which  years  ago  used 
to  be  inquired  after  by  English  travellers,  as  the  "compass," 
by  which  the  Etruscans  steered  to  Carnsore  Point,  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  The  first  party  who  asked  for  this  instrument  met 
with  a  prompt  reply  from  Professor  Migliarini,  then  Director  of 
Antiquities  in  Tuscan}'.  He  ordered  one  of  his  officers  to  take 
the  signori  to  the  Room  of  the  Bronzes,  and  to  point  out  the 
Etruscan  compass.  *'  Compass  !  "  the  man  stared  and  hesitated, 
but  on  the  repetition  of  the  command  led  the  way,  persuaded  of 
his  own  ignorance,  and  anxious  to  discover  the  article  with  which 
he  was  not  acquainted.  The  search  was  fruitless — no  compass 
could  be  discerned,  and  the  English  returned  to  the  Professor, 
complaining  of  the  man's  stupidity.  The  learned  Director,  in- 
dicating the  case  and  shelf  where  it  was  to  be  found,  ordered  him 
to  return  with  the  party.  A  second  search  proved  no  more  suc- 
cessful; and  the  officer  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance. 
Whereon  the  Professor  went  Avith  the  part}^  to  the  room,  and 
taking  doAvn  a  certain  article,  exhibited  it  as  the  compass. 
"Diamine .'  "  cried  the  man,  "  I  ahva3's  took  that  for  a  lamp,  an 
eight-branched  lamp."  "KnoAv  then  in  future,"  said  Migliarini 
AA'ith  great  graA'it}'',  "  that  this  has  been  discovered  by  a  learned 
Irishman  to  be  an  '  Etrusco-Pliamician  nautical  compass,'  used 
by  the  Etruscans  to  steer  b}'  on  their  \'oyages  to  Ireland,  which 
Avas  a  colony  of  theirs,  and  this  inscription,  Avritten  in  pure 
Etruscan  or  Irish,  Avliich  is  the  same  thing,  certifies  the  fact — 
'  In  the  night  on  a  voyage  out  or  home  in  sailing  happily  always 
in  clear  Aveather  is  knoAA-n  the  course  of  going.'  "  ^ 

Terracottas. 
Tenth  Room. — In  this  passage,  ranged  along  tlie  Avails,  are 

*  Sir  "William  Betham,  when  he  found  Velthcri.  Thura.  Turice.  Au.  Yelthuri. 

this  mare's  nest  (EtruriaCeltica,  II.  p.  26S),  Phnisual.      In   the  centre   is  a  Medusa's 

had  evidently  made  acquaintance  with  the  head,  with  wings  on  the  temples,  as  on  the 

relic  only  through  illustrations,  which  all  lamps    in    the    Tomb   of   the    Volumni    at 

present  but  one  view  of  it.      Had  he  per-  Perugia.     This  monument  has  been  illus- 

sonally  inspected  it,  he  must  have  confessed  trated  by  several  of  the  early  -WTiters  on 

it  a  lamp,   with   the  holes  for  the  wicks,  Etruscan  anticpilties.    Dempster,  deEtruria 

and  reservoir  for  the  oil.     The  inscription  llegali,  I.  tab.  8  ;  Gori,  I\luseum  Etruscum, 

runs  in  a  circle  round  the  bottom,  and  in  I.  p.  xxx.  ;  Lanzi,  Saggio,  II.  tav.  14,  3. 
Roman   letters   would   be — Mi.    Suthil. 
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little  ash-chests  of  baked  clay — miniatures  of  those  in  stone, 
hearing  pretty  figures  reclining  on  their  lids,  not  often  as  at  a 
banquet,  but  generall}-  sketched  in  slumber,  muffled  in  togas- 
The  toga,  be  it  remembered,  -was  originally  an  Etruscan  robe,, 
borrowed  by  the  Eomans,  and  was  used  in  Juvenal's  time  as  a. 
shroud  alone  throughout  a  great  part  of  Italy — 

Pars  magna  ItalifB  est,  si  veriim  admittimus,  in  qua 
Nemo  togam  sumit,  nisi  mortuus.^ 

Its  sepulchral  use  is  exemplified  in  these  recumbent  figures- 
There  is  little  variety  in  the  reliefs  on  these  urns,  -which  seem  tO' 
have  been  multiplied  abundantly'  from  the  same  moulds.  The 
subjects  are  generally  marine  monsters,  the  mutual  slaughter  of 
the  Theban  brothers,  or  Cadmus  striking  down  with  his  plough 
the  Avarriors  sprung  from  the  dragon's  teeth  he  had  sown  at 
Thebes.  These  little  urns  were  all  jiainted,  both  the  figure  on  the 
lid,  and  the  relief  below,  and  some  retain  traces,  more  or  less  vivid,, 
of  this  colouring.  In  this  passage  are  two  of  the  tall  red  sepulchral 
vases  of  Ctere  or  Veii,  with  archaic  reliefs,  and  some  cinerary 
urns  of  stone  in  the  form  of  houses  or  temples,  with  the  tile-wcu'k 
of  the  roof,  carved  in  detail.  Here  is  also  a  fragment  of  an 
archaic  relief  from  Cliiusi,  representing  a  race  of  irhjce,  or  three- 
horse  chariots. 


In  the  Palazzo  Buonarroti  at  Florence,  is  a  slab  of  sandstone 
with  the  figure  of  an  Etruscan  warrior  in  relief.  He  is  almost 
naked,  having  a  cloth  only  about  his  loins  ;  his  hair  hangs  loosely 
down  his  back  ;  he  holds  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  lotus-liower, 
with  a  little  l>ird  on  the  stalk,  in  the  otlier.  The  clumsiness,  the 
Egyptian  rigidity  of  this  figure,  mark  it  as  of  remote  anticpiity  ; 
indeed  it  is  generall}"-  regarded  as  tlie  earliest  known  work  of  the 
Etruscan  chisel  in  stone.  It  bears  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  cha- 
racters.   This  curious  relief  was  discovered  a^es  since  at  Eiesole.'* 


In  the  possession  of  the  INIarchesc   Strozzi  of  Florence  is  a 
s/>t'cc7//o,  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be   "perhaps  the  most 

•''  Jiiv.  S;it.  II J.  171.  Koinan  lctter.s — Laktiiia  Nisks.  This* 
^  JJuoiiiirroti,  Micliael  Angelo'n  nciiliuw  luomiiiiciit  is  illustrated  by  Gori,  Mus. 
(p.  Of),  Explic.  ad  iJeniiist.  II.),  could  not  Ktrus.  III.  p.  ii.,  tab.  18,  1  ;  and  by  Mi- 
tell  tlic  date  of  its  discovery;  he  only  cali,  Ant.  Top.  Ital.  III.  p.  80,  tav.  51. 
knew  lie  bad  received  it  from  liis  ancestors.  Conestjil)ilc  (Mon.  I'erug.  III.  p.  212)  re- 
Tbe  relief  is  about  '6  ft.  1)  in.  liigli.  Tlie  gards  it  as  not  niucli  later  tbau  llio  days  of 
Etruscau    inscriptiou    would    run    tliiis    in  Deniaratus. 
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beautiful  and  elegant  mirror  that  ever  issued  from  the  tombs  of 
Etruria."  It  •was  found  near  Sorano,  in  a  sej)ulchre  which  is. 
sui>posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  necropolis  of  Sovana.  The 
figures  are  not  incised  on  the  bronze  as  usual,  but  are  in  low, 
flat  relief,  and  so  elaborately  and  delicately  carved,  as,  though 
belonging  to  the  best  period  of  art,  to  mark  a  point  on  the  verge 
of  the  decadence.  At  the  first  glance  they  seem  to  represent  the 
Judgment  of  Paris,  but  you  presently  jierceive  that  although 
there  is  the  usual  number  of  figures,  Juno  is  absent  from  the 
scene.  Tlie  Phrygian  shepherd  is  there,  sitting,  half-draped,  on 
a  rock,  and  by  his  side  stands,  with  her  arm  round  his  neck,  in  a 
caressing  attitude,  the  "lively-glancing"  goddess,  Aphrodite^ 
She  wears  pendants  in  her  ears,  necklace,  and  armlets,  but  her 
only  robe  has  fallen  to  her  knees,  leaving  her  charms  exposed. 
Opposite  Paris  stands  Pallas,  armed  and  draped,  leaning  on  her 
spear;  and  behind  her  is  a  naked  figure  of  female  form  and  features, 
and  with  female  ornaments,  holding  a  wand  or  sceptre,  which,  to 
complete  the  subject,  should  be  Hera,  but  it  is  not,  for  it  is 
stoojiing  to  feed  a  swan ;  and,  yet,  more  strange,  it  is  no  goddess 
at  all,  but  a  male,  or  rather  an  androg3'nous  figm-e.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  scene  is  far  from  evident,  and  there  are  no 
inscriptions  attached  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  Gamurrini  takes 
the  hermaphrodite  for  the  Genius  of  Voluptuousness,  and  the 
entire  scene  to  represent  the  selection  by  Paris  of  sensual  pleasure 
in  preference  to  virtue  or  warlO^e  renown,  as  typified  by  the  grey- 
eyed  goddess.  In  short  in  this  scene  Paris  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  as  the  moral  antithesis  of  Hercules.'^  This  miiTor 
was  for  some  time  exhibited  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence, 
but  is  now  in  the  Palazzo  Strozzi,  in  the  Via  Faenza. 

Monte  Falteroxa. 

Pelics  of  Etruscan  art  are  not  always  found  in  seimlchres — 
the  celebrated  lamp  of  Cortona,  and  the  numerous  scarabci  of 
Chiusi,  are  evidences  to  the  contrary.  But  the  most  abundant 
collection  of  non- sepulchral  relics  that  Etruria  has  produced  was 
discovered  in  the  summer  of  1838 — not  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  city  or  necropolis — not  even  in  any  of  the  rich  plains  or  valleys 
which  anciently  teemed  with  population,  but,  strange  to  say  ! 
near  the  summit  of  one  of  the  Apennines,  one  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  in  Tuscam*,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  5,400  feet> 

"  r.NlI.  Inst.  187r>,  pp.  82—84. 
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and  from  which,  Ariosto  tells  us,  both  seas  are  visible.  This  is 

Monte    Falterona,    about    twenty-five    or    thirt}'   miles  east   of 

Florence,  the   mountain  in   which  the   Arno  takes  its  rise,  as 
Dante  describes  it — 

Un  fiumicel  che  nasce  in  Falterona. 

On  the  same  level  with  the  source  of  this  celebrated  river  is  a 
lake,  or  tarn,  called  Ciliegeto,  on  whose  banks  a  shepherdess, 
sauntering  in  dreamy  mood,  chanced  to  cast  her  eye  on  some- 
thing sticking  in  the  soil.  It  proved  to  be  a  little  figure  in 
bronze.  She  carried  it  home  ;  and  taking  it  in  her  simplicity  for 
the  image  of  some  holy  man  of  God,  set  it  up  in  her  hut  to  aid 
her  private  devotions.  The  parish-priest,  paying  a  pastoral 
visit,  observed  this  mannikin,  and  incjuired  what  it  was.  **  A 
saint,"  replied  the  gud  ;  but  incredulous  of  its  sanctity,  or  not 
considering  it  a  fit  object  for  a  maiden's  adoration,  he  carried  it 
away  with  him.  The  fact  got  wind  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Stia  del  Casentino,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  resolved  to  make 
researches  on  the  spot.  A  single  day  sufficed  to  bring  to  light 
a  quantity  of  such  images  and  other  articles  in  bronze,  to  the 
number  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-five,  lying  confusedly  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  just  beneath  the  surface.  They  then 
proceeded  to  drain  the  lake,  and  discovered  in  its  bed  a  prodigi- 
ous quantity'  of  trunks  of  fir  and  beech  trees,  heaped  confusedly 
on  one  another,  witii  their  roots  often  uppermost  as  if  they  had 
been  overthrown  by  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature ;  and  on 
them  lay  many  other  similar  figures  in  bronze  ;  so  that  the  total 
numl)er  of  articles  in  this  metal  here  discovered  amounted  to 
between  six  and  seven  hundred.  Thej'  were  mostly  liuman 
figures  of  both  sexes,  many  of  them  representing  gods  and  l*enates, 
varying  in  size  from  two  or  tlu'ee  to  seventeen  inches  in  height. 
But  how  came  they  liere '?  was  tlie  cpiestion  wliich  i)uzzled  every 
one  to  answer.  At  first  it  Avas  thought  tliey  had  been  cast  into 
the  lake  for  preservation  during  some  pcditical  convulsion,  or 
hostile  invasion,  and  afterwards  forgotten.  Kut  furthii-  examina- 
tion sliowed  they  were  mostl}'  of  a  votive  character — oll'erings  at 
some  sla'ine,  for  favours  expected  or  received.  j\Iost  of  them 
had  tlieir  arms  extended  as  if  in  the  act  of  presenting  gifts; 
others  were  clearly  representations  of  beings  sullVring  from 
disease,  especially  one  wlio  luul  a  wound  in  his  cliest,  and  a 
flame  wasted  by  consumption  or  atroi)hy  ;  and  llierc  were,  more- 
over, a  mnnl)er  of  decided  cjc-votos — heads  and  limbs  of  various 
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portions  of  the  human  hody,  and  many  images  of  domestic 
animals,  also  of  a  votive  character.  All  this  implied  the  existence 
of  a  shrine  on  this  mountain,  surrounded,  as  the  trees  seemed  to 
indicate,  by  a  sacred  grove,  like  that  of  Feronia  on  Soracte,  and 
of  Silvanus  at  Csere ;  ^  and  it  seemed  that,  by  one  of  those 
terrible  convulsions  to  which  this  land  has  from  age  to  age  been 
subject,  the  shrine  and  grove  had  been  hurled  down  into  {his 
cavity  of  the  mountain.  It  is  well  known  that  such  catastrophes 
have  in  past  ages  occurred  on  Monte  Falterona.  For  it  is 
composed  of  stratified  sandstone  (macir/no),  and  argillaceous  schist 
{hisciajo),  which  latter,  being  very  friable,  has  given  way  under 
the  pressure  of  the  suj^erincumbent  mass,  and  caused  tremendous 
landslips,  by  which  extensive  forests  have  been  precipitated 
down  the  slopes.^  No  traces,  however,  of  a  shrine,  or  of  any 
habitation,  were  discovered  with  the  relics  in  this  lake. 

There  were  some  articles  of  very  dilierent  character  mixed  with 
these  figures,  the  existence  of  which  on  such  a  site  was  still  more 
difficult  to  explain.  Such  were  fragments  of  knives  and  swords, 
and  the  heads  of  darts,  all  of  iron,  in  great  numbers,  not  less,  it 
is  said,  than  two  thousand,  much  injured  by  rust ;  besides  great 
chains,  and  JihuUe,  and  shapeless  pieces  of  bronze  from  two 
ounces  to  two  pounds  in  weight,  recognised  b}'  antiquaries  as  the 
primitive  money  of  Italy — the  as  rude,  which  preceded  the  coined 
metal,  or  ces  signatum,  and  was  valued  by  its  weight — together 
with  fragments  of  the  better  known  coinage.  Broken  potter}-, 
too,  of  the  coarsest  description,  was  mingled  with  the  other 
articles,  and  also  found  scattered  at  some  distance  from  the 
lake. 

The  weapons  have  been  accounted  for  in  various  ways — as  the 
relics  of  some  battle  fought  on  the  spot,  which,  be  it  remembered 
was  border-ground  for  ages ;  ^  or  as  the  ofiering  of  some  military 


*  That  of  Silvanus  was  girt  about  with  these  hmdslips,  it  is  highly  probable  that 

fir-trees.     Virg.  Mn.  VIII.  599.  the  same  causes  were  in  operation  here  that 

^  Repetti  (II.  p.  91)    records   three   of  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Rossberg  in 

these   landslips:    the   first   on  loth  May,  Switzerland,  where  the  clayey  s<ra<«,  lying 

1335,  when  a  spur  of  the  mountain  slid  beneath   the   heavier  conglomerate,    were 

down    more   than    four   miles,    burying   a  converted  into  mud  by  the  percolation  of 

town  with  all  its  inhabitants,  and  render-  water,  and  ceased  to  be  able  to  support  tho 

ingthe  waters  of  the  Arno  turbid  for  more  superincumbent  weight.     The  season  of  tho 

than  two  months  ;  the  second  on  ISth  May,  year  in  which  each  of  these  Italian  land- 

1641  ;  the  latest  on  loth  May,  182",  when  slips  occurred,   just  after  the  fall  of  the 

the  Arno  was  again  reddened  for  several  early  rains,  and  the  melting  of  the  winter 

weeks  with  the  mud.     From  the  quantity  snow,  confirms  this  view, 
of  water  that  came  down  with  the  first  of  '  Bull.  Inst.  1838,  p.  70 — Migliarini. 
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legion  ;-  or  as  indicating  that  the  shrine  here  was  sacred  to  the 
god  of  war.^ 

A  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  this  lake  lias  been  oli'ered  b}'  the 
late  Dr.  Emil  Braun,  the  learned  secretary  of  the  Archfeological 
Institute  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  so  novel  and  ingenious  that  I  nnist 
give  it  to  the  reader. 

He  commences  by  observing  that  the  trees  found  in  the  lake 
had  been  completely  deju-ived  of  vitality,  the  water  having 
absorbed  all  the  resinous  parts  Avhicli  the}'  possessed  when  green. 
He  considers  that  the  convulsion  or  dislocation  of  tlie  mountain, 
Avhicli  hurled  them  into  this  spot,  must  have  occurred  long  prior 
to  the  period  when  the  bronzes  and  other  articles  were  here 
deposited,  otherwise  the  latter  would  have  been  buried  beneath 
the  former,  and  not  regularly  set  around  the  lake.  He  thinks 
that  the  lake  was  formed  at  the  time  that  the  landslip  occurred, 
and  that  its  waters  acquired  a  medicinal  qualit}-  from  the  trees  it 
■contained,  the  parts  which  gave  them  that  virtue  being  identical 
with  those  from  which  modern  chemistry  extracts  creosote.  Now, 
the  diseases  which  are  shown  in  the  ex-rotos,  are  just  such,  he 
observes,  as  are  remediable  b}^  that  medicine.  The  styptic  water 
of  Pinelli,  so  celebrated  for  stopping  the  hemorrhage  of  recent 
wounds,  has  a  base  of  creosote  ;  and  hither,  it  seems,  ilocked 
crowds  of  wounded  w^arriors,  who  left  their  weapons  in  acknow- 
ledjiment  of  their  cure.  The  virtues  of  the  same  medicine,  in 
curbing  the  attacks  of  phthisis  are  now  recognised  b}^  medical  men 
of  every  school ;  and  by  ])atients  labouring  under  this  disorder 
the  lake  seems  to  have  been  especially  frecjuented.  Creosote 
also  is  a  specific  against  numerous  diseases  to  which  the  fair  sex 
are  subject,  and  such  seem,  from  the  figures,  to  have  resorted  in 
crowds  to  these  waters.  To  free  this  theory  from  the  charge  of 
caprice  or  fantasy,  the  learned  doctor  cites  the  case  of  a  similar 
lake  in  China,  which  is  known  to  have  imbibed  mnrvellous 
medicinal  qualities  from  the  trunks  of  trees  casually  immersed  in 
its  waters.^ 


-  Ijiill.  Inst.  1S38,  p.  G() — Iiigliirami.  siiminit    of    .Mount    Lulianon,    and    in    its 

■'  Hull.  Inst.  1842,  \>.  180 — 15raun.  Maters  votaries  were  wont  to  deposit  their 

■•  Hull.  Inst.  lSi'2,  ])\>.  17y — 181.     Tiie  gifts,  wliicli  were  not  only  of  lironzc,  gold, 

opinion  that  the  bronzes  were  deposited  as  and  silver,  Imt  also  of  linen  and  hlximx  ; 

votive  oflTerings  arouml   tiie  lake,  is  liorne  and  a  yearly  festival  was  long  Jield  tliere, 

out  l)y  a  similar  faet  mentioned  by  ancient  which   wiis  Mltiinately  suppressed  by  (Jon- 

writera.     The   sacred    lake    and  grove    of  stantine.     See  Hull.  Jnst.  18 If),  p.  90,  and 

Venus  Aphacitis,   in  Coulo-Syria,    between  the  authorities  there  cited. 
IJiblos    and    Ilcliopolis,    stoodj  near    tlic 
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I  leave  it  to  medical  readers  to  determine  the  correctness  of 
this  theor}' ;  to  me  it  seems  that  se  non  c  vera,  c  hen  trovato. 

I  must  add  a  word  on  the  bronzes.  Most  are  very  rude,  like 
the  ofterings  of  peasants,  hut  a  few  are  in  the  best  Etruscan 
st3de.  One  antiquary  considers  them  to  show  every  stage  of  art, 
from  its  infancy  to  its  perfection  under  Greek  influence,  and 
again  to  its  decline.^  Another  perceives  no  traces  of  Eoman, 
much  less  of  Imperial  times,  but  refers  them  all  to  a  purely 
native  origin.''  Certain  it  is  that  some  show  the  perfection  of 
Etruscan  art.  Such  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior,  with  helmet, 
cuirass,  and  shield,  generally  called  Mars,"  which  may  rival  that 
of  the  said  deity  in  the  Florence  galler}-, — a  Hercules,  with  the 
lion's  skin  over  his  shoulders — the  "  saint,"  I  believe,  of  the 
pastorella,  though  "not  in  saintly  garb,"^ — a  Diana,  said  to 
resemble  the  celebrated  archaic  statue  of  marble  found  at  Pom- 
peii,— and  a  woman's  leg  and  arm  of  great  beauty.^  These,  with 
IX  few  more  of  the  choicest  produce  of  the  lake,  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  "  Room  of  the  Bronzes." 

A  still  more  recent  discovery  has  been  made  on  one  of  the 
Apennines,  between  Monte  Falterona  and  Romagna,  where  many 
coins  were  found,  principally  asses,  but  among  them  a  very  rare 
quiiicussis,  like  that  in  the  Bacci  collection  at  Arezzo,  which  till 
now  has  been  unique.^ 

Eighteen  miles  on  the  road  from  Florence  to  Arezzo  is  the 
little  town  of  Figline,  which  had  never  been  suspected  of  possess- 
ing Etruscan  antiquities  in  its  neighbourhood,  till  in  1843  a 
sepulchre  was  discovered  on  a  hill  hardly  a  mile  beyond  it.  The 
roof  had  fallen  in,  but  it  was  evident  that  the  tomb  had  been 
formed  of  masonry,  the  hill  being  of  too  soft  an  earth  to  admit  of 
sepulchres  being  excavated ;  the  jiavement  was  of  02)us  incertum 
— a  very  singular  feature,  Avhich  I  have  never  seen,  or  heard  of 
as   existing  elsewhere  in  an  Etruscan  tomb.'-^     But  a  still  more 

'  Migliarini,  Bull.  Inst.  1838,  p.  69.  certnm  of  the  pavement  was   only  a  col- 

^  Jlicali,  JIou.  Ined.  p.  89.  lection  of  small  stones  put  down  at  random, 

'   Idem.  tav.  12.  for  no  mention  is  made  of  cement,  which 

^  Idem.  tav.  15.  forms    the   hasis    of   the   Roman  masonry 

'■*  For  notices  of  this  curious  lake  and  known   by  that  name.     Pavement  of  any 

its  contents,  see  Bull.  Inst.  1838,  pp.  fio —  description  is  almost  unknown  in  Etruscan 

68  (Inghirami)  ;  1838,  pp.  69 — 70  (Migli-  tombs.     But  pavements  of  small  pelibles 

arini  ;  1842,   pp.  179 — 184   (Braun)  ;  Mi-  have  been  found  in  the  so-called  tomb  of 

cali,   Mon.    Ined.    tav.    12 — 16    pp.    86 —  Agamemnon,  just   opened  by   Dr.   Schlie- 

102  ;  Braun's  review  of  the   same,  Ann.  maun,  at  ]\Iycenie.     I  have  discovered  very 

Inst,  1843,  p.  354.  similar  pavements  in  certain  Greek  tombs 

'  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  89.  which  I  have  opened  in  the  Cyrenaica. 

^  It  may  be  that  the  so-called  opus  in- 
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remarkable  thing  was  that  arounil  one  of  the  urns,  which  had  a 
recumbent  female  figure  on  the  lid,  was  scattered  an  immense 
quantit}'  of  gold  leaf  in  minute  fragments,  twisted  and  crumpled, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  thrown  over  the  figure  in  a  sheet  or 
veil,  and  to  have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fall  of  the  roof, 
which  had  destroyed  most  of  the  urns.  It  Avas  of  the  purest 
gold,  beaten  out  very  thin ;  and  the  fragments  collected  weighed 
about  half  a  pound.'^ 

Other  Etruscan  relics  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Florence  in  past  times.  Buonarroti — the  painter's 
nej)hew — states,  that,  in  1689,  at  a  spot  called  St.  Andrea  a 
Morgiano,  in  the  heights  above  Antella,  a  village  a  few  miles  to 
the  south-east  of  Florence,  he  saw  an  Etruscan  inscription  cut  in 
large  letters  in  the  rock.^  At  Antella  has  also  been  found  a  stele, 
or  monumental  stone,  with  bas-reliefs,  in  two  compartments — one 
representing  a  pair  of  figures  on  the  banqueting-couch,  and  a 
slave  standing  by ;  the  other,  a  pair  sitting  opjjosite,  with  a  table 
between  them.  It  is  of  ver}'  archaic  character,  and  the  Egyptian 
rigidity  of  the  figures  and  cast  of  the  countenances  is  very  marked. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Peruzzi  of  Florence.^ 

At  San  Martino  alia  Palma,  five  or  six  miles  from  Florence,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Leghorn,  some  monuments  of 
Etruscan  art  have  been  found — a  female  statue  of  marble,  head- 
less, with  a  dove  in  her  hand,  and  an  inscription  on  her  robes  ;  ^ 
and  a  singular,  circular,  altar-like  cippiis,  four  feet  high,  with 
figures  in  high  relief — a  warrior,  preceded  by  two  lictors,  and 
followed  by  two  citizens,  one  of  whom  is  embracing  him.  It  has 
an  Etruscan  inscription  above.' 

^  For  a  dcKcriiition  of  tliis  toiub  see  tliis  cannot  be  earlier  tlian  tlic  tiftli  cen- 
Migliarini,  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  pp.  35-37.  tury  of  the  City,  l)ecause  the  males  here 

••  liuouar.  p.  Of),  Exjjlicat.  ad  Denipst.  arc  beardless  ;  and  barbers  are  said  by 
tom.  11.  Pai^seri  (p.  »)">,  ap.  (iori,  Miis.  I'liny  (VII.  f>9)  to  have  been  introduced 
Etnis.  III.  tab.  XV.),  however,  represents  into  Rome  in  the  year  4rj4  ;  whereas  the 
it  as  merely  a  Imge  stone  cut  from  the  style  of  art,  a  much  safer  criterion,  shows 
rock,  I.')  Roman  feet  long,  by  f!  high,  with  tliis  monument  to  be  of  much  earlier  date, 
letters  G  inches  in  height.  The  inscription  and  of  undoubted  Etruscan  anticiuity.  See 
translated  into  Roman  letters  would  be  Vol.  I.  p.  381. 

fi  I'.uonanoti  (pp.  13,  20,  tab.  XLIII.) 
tniik  this  figure  for  Venus,  or  the  nymph 
Jtegoc;,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been 

*  Inghirami  gives   illustrations  of   this       made — Vol.  I.  p.  478. 
singular  stele  (Mon.  Etrus.  VI.  tav.  CD.  '  Buonar.  p.  29,  tab.  XLVI.    The  lictora 

E.)  Tiiis  is  an  instance  of  the  fallacy  of  hail  in)  axes  in  their  fiisrc.f.  IJotli  these 
the  mode  of  determining  the  antiquity  of  monuments  were  formerly  in  the  jiossession 
monuments  from  the  jiresence  or  absence  of  the  Delia  Stufa  family.  Where  they 
of  the  beard.      Ingliirami  pronounces  that       axe  now  I  do  not  know. 
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At  San  Casciano,  eight  or  ten  miles  on  the  road  to  Siena, 
Etruscan  inscriptions  and  bronzes  have  been  found  in  ages  past ;  ^ 
and  about  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  called  Pogna,  or  Castro  Pogna, 
on  a  height  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Tavarnelle,  on  the  same 
road,  numerous  Etruscan  urns  have  been  found,  three  or  four 
centuries  since.  Tliey  are  said  to  have  been  of  marble  and  of 
elegant  character,  and  to  have  had  peculiarities  of  form  and  style. 
The  castle  was  destroyed  in  1185.  The  site  must  have  been 
originally  Etruscan.  ^ 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    XL. 

XoTE  I. — TiiK    Eit.xx^ois    Vask.     Sec  p.  81. 

This  monument  is  of  such  splendour  and  interest,  that  it  demands  a 
detailed  description.  Like  the  painted  pottery  of  Etruria  in  general,  it 
represents  suhjects  from  the  mythological  cycle  of  the  Greeks,  and  all  its 
inscriptions  are  in  the  Greek  character. 

To  begin  with  the  neck  of  the  vase,  which  has  two  bands  of  figures : — 
The  upper  contains,  on  one  side,  the  Hunt  of  the  boar  of  Calydon.  All  the 
heroes,  and  even  the  dogs,  have  their  appellations  attached.  The  most 
prominent  are  Peleus,  Meleagros,  Atalate,  ]Melanion,  Akastos,  Asmetos, 
SiJiox,  and  the  great  Twin-brethren  Kastor  and  Poludeukes  (Pollux).  At 
each  end  of  this  scene  is  a  sphinx.  On  the  other  side  is  a  subject  which  is 
exjslained  as  the  Return  of  Theseus  from  the  slaughter  of  the  ^Minotaur,  and 
the  rejoicings  conserpient  on  his  triumph.  A  galley  full  of  men  wearing 
2ietasi\  and  in  attitudes  of  exultation,  is  approaching  the  land  ;  Phaidimos 
jumps  ashore  ;  another  casts  himself  into  the  sea,  in  his  eagerness  to  reach 
the  beach,  on  which  a  band  of  thirteen  youths  and  maidens — all  named  seriatim^ 
and  holding  hands — are  dancing  in  honour  of  the  hero  Theseus,  who  plays 
the  lyre,  with  Ari.vne  (Ariadne)  at  his  side. 

The  second  band  has,  on  one  side,  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Laj^tha^, 
all  with  names  attached.  Here  again  Theseus  takes  part  in  the  combat,  in 
which  the  Greeks  fight  fully  armed,  but  the  Centaurs  with  stones  and  boughs 
of  trees.  On  the  other  side,  are  the  Funeral  Games  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  repre- 
sented by  a  race  of  five  rjuadn'gcc,  driven  by  Oluteus,  Automedon,  Diomedes, 
Damasipos,  and  Hipo  .  .  on  ;  while  xicHiLEUS  himself  stands  at  the  goal  with  a 
tripod  for  the  victor,  and  other  tripods  and  vases  are  seen  beneath  the  chariots. 
The  third  and  principal  band  represents  the  Marriage  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis.  The  goddess  is  sitting  in  a  Doric  temple.  Before  the  portico,  at 
an  altar,  designated  BOM . .,  on  which  rests  a  kantliarus,  stands  her  mortal 
spouse,  his  hand  held  by  the  Centaur  Chirox,  who  is  accompanied  by  Iris,  with 

^  Buonar.  p.  96.  are   now  called  Le   JIasse   del  Poggio  di 

^  Buonar.  i^p.  33,  ct  ^eq.     Repetti  (IV.       Marcialla. 
p.  498)  says  that  the  ruins  of  the  castle 
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her  caduceus ;  the  Xymphs  IIestia  and  CriAKiKLO,  and  another  of  indistinct 
name  ;  DioxYsos  bearing  an  amplinru  on  his  sliouhlers  ;  and  tlie  three  Horai. 
Next  comes  a  long  procession  of  deities  in  quadrigoi — Zeus  and  Hkha  in  the 
lirst,  attended  by  Orania  and  KALiorK.  "Who  follow  in  the  next  two  chariots, 
is  not  clear — the  name  of  Axphitriti-:  is  alone  legible  ;  but  both  are  attended 
by  the  other  Pluses.  Ares  and  Arhrodite  occupy  the  fourth  car  ;  Hermes 
and  his  mother  ^Iaia,  the  sixth  ;  and  the  name  of  Ocheaxos  is  alone  left  to 
mark  the  occupants  of  the  seventli.  Hepiiaistos  mounted  on  liis  donkey 
terminates  the  procession. 

On  the  foiu'th  band,  Achilles  is  displaying  his  proverbial  swiftness  of  foot, 
by  pursuing  a  youth  who  is  galloping  with  a  pair  of  horses  towards  the 
gates  of  Troy.  The  same  subject  has  been  found  on  other  vases  ;  but  tliis 
is  the  first  to  make  known  the  youth  as  Titofr.os.  The  son  of  Peleus  is 
followed  by  Athexa,  Hermes,  by  his  mother  Thetis,  and  Rhodia — all  near 
a  fountain,  with  its  Greek  designation — Kprjvt] — where  Troilus  seems  to  have 
been  surprised.  Under  his  steeds'  feet  lies  a  water-jar,  called  xibpla^  which 
has  been  cast  away  in  terror  by  a  nymph  mIio  is  near  him.  The  walls 
of  Troy,  to  Avhich  he  hastens,  are  painted  white,  and  are  of  regular 
Greek  masonry.  The  gate  is  not  arched,  but  has  a  fiat  lintel.  From  it 
issue  Hektor  and  Poi.ites,  armed  for  the  rescue  of  their  brother.  Outside 
the  gate,  on  a  scat  or  throne  marked  Qukos,  sits  the  venerable  Pjuajios, 
talking  with  Axtenor,  draped  like  himself  in  chiton  and  chlami/s.  At  tlie 
fountain  stands  Apolon,  and  a  Trojan  (Troon)  is  hlliug  a  jar,  the  water  tk)w- 
ing  from  spouts  like  jianthers'  heads. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  fountain,  is  the  Return  of  Hephaistos  to  Ib-avcn. 
Zeus  and  Hera  occupy  a  tin-one  at  one  end  of  the  scene,  and  behind  them 
are  Athexa,  Ares,  and  Ard'.mis;  wbilc  before  them  stand  Dioxisos  and 
Haphrouite,  as  if  to  plead  for  the  olfending  son  of  Jove,  who  follows  on  an 
ass,  attended  by  Sieexoi  and  the  Xymphs  (Xiphai). 

The  fifth  band  contains  the  connnon  subject  of  beasts  and  chimaM-as  of 
various  descriptions  engaged  in  cond)at,  or  devouring  their  prey — griifons, 
sphinxes,  lions,  panthers,  boars,  bulls,  i^-e. 

The  sixth  band  is  on  the  foot  of  the  vase,  and  represents  the  rigmics, 
mounted  on  goats  for  chargers,  and  armed  with  slings  and  chilis,  cncnuntcr- 
ing  their  foes,  the  Cranes.  Xeither  of  tlicse  last  two  bands  has  inscriptions. 
The  potter's  and  painter's  names  are  on  Uie  iiriiicipal  liand.  'J'hc  vase  speaks 
for  itself,  and  says, 

!'>id  ePAOTIMO^MEHOIEJE/S/  ■■  Krgntimos  nKuh- me." 

The  iuscriptioMs  rini,  some  fi-mii  rii:h(  In  li'l'l,  but  nmst  iVdUi  left  to 
riglit,  generally  according  to  the  (lireeliui  nl'  tlie  ligui'es  tn  wliieli  they  are 
attached. 

C)n  fiiie  handle  of  the  tiiii/iliiird.  '\^  a  winged  1  >iana  gi'as|)iiig  two  lions 
b}'  the  neck,  and  on  the  other  a  similar  llgnic  holding  a  ]ianther  and  a  stag.' 

'  Tlic  wiii;,'f'(l  Arlciiiis  on  tlie  Cliest  of  type  in   ike   llalivlonian   cylimlcrs,    wlioro 

Cypsolus  lieM  in   tills  way  a  lion  in  one  tlicy  arc  often  reijrcsontcil,  tlirottlin.!,'  lions 

liand,  and  a  ii.antlier  in  tlie  other.    I'ausan.  or  swana. 
V.  I'J.      Sucli    figures  seem   to  have   tlicir 
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And  Lenoath  these  groups  is  AiAS  (Ajax)  Ijcai-ing  tlic  dead  liody  of  Akii.kus. 
Within  each  handle  is  a  Fury,  witli  open  moutli,  gnashing  teeth,  wings 
spread,  and  in  the  act  of  running — the  same  figure  that  occm-s  so  often  on 
Etruscan  vases  and  bronzes.  An  ilhistration  of  it  has  been  given  in  the  ej-ed 
I.yJu:  from  Vulci,  at  page  4G2  of  Vol.  I.  ;  and  a  fm-ther  specimen  is  presented 
in  the  goblet  at  page  128  of  this  volume. 

Note  II. — The  A:\rAzox  Sarpoi'iiacus.     See  p.  9G. 

The  battle  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Amazons  Avas  a  fa\-ounte  subject  with 
ancient  artists,  and  representations  of  this  combat  are  among  the  most  ex- 
quisite works  of  the  Hellenic  chisel  that  liaA^e  come  down  to  us.  They  adorned 
the  frieze  of  the  Temj^le  of  Apollo  at  Bassai,  and  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  with  what  wonderful  spirit  the  subject  was  treated  on  those 
monuments,  the  reliefs  in  the  British  Museum  remain  to  attest.  It  was 
sculptured  by  Phidias  on  the  shield  of  the  great  chryselephantine  statue  of 
Pallas  in  the  Parthenon,  and  on  the  pedestal  of  the  Olympian  Jove  at 
Athens  (Pans.  I.  17,  2  ;  Plin.  xxxvi,  4,  4).  It  was  also  a  favourite  subject 
for  the  pencil  among  the  Greeks,  but  of  such  productions  no  exani])lt's 
beyond  the  designs  on  painted  vases  have  hitherto  been  known  to  us.  This 
sarcophagus,  then,  is  unique  in  showing  us  how  the  subject  was  treated  in 
colours.  We  know  that  the  Poikile  at  Athens  was  adorned  with  pictures  of 
this  combat  by  Mikon,  the  ccntemj)orary  and  fellow-labourer  of  Polygnotus 
(Pans.  I.  15,  2  ;  Plin.  xsxv.  35)  ;  and  that  he  repeated  the  subject  on  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  (Pans.  I.  17,  2);  and  it  must  have 
been  to  one  or  both  of  those  paintings  that  Aristophanes  alludes,  when  he 
makes  the  Chorus  in  Lysistrata  (677 — 9)  exclaim,  "  A  woman  is  an  excellent 
rider,  and  has  a  good  seat,  and  would  not  fall  ofE  when  her  horse  gallops. 
Look  at  the  Amazons,  whom  ilikon  painted  mounted  on  horses  fighting  with 
the  men  !  "  Mikon,  be  it  remembered,  was  renowned  for  the  skill  with  which 
lie  depicted  horses  (Pans.  I.  18,  1).  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  in 
the  scenes  on  this  sarcophagus  we  see  copies,  entire  or  in  part,  of  those 
•celebrated  Athenian  paintings.  One  feature  in  these  scenes  is  worthy  of 
iiotice.  The  heroines  are  not  represented  combating  from  chariots  in  the 
reliefs  either  from  Phigaleia  or  Halicarnassus  ;  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  in 
any  other  production  of  Hellenic  sculpture  or  painting  which  portraj'ed  this 
celebrated  myth,  unless  it  be  on  figured  A^ases.  In  this  respect  the 
sarcophagus  in  this  IMuseum  is  unique.  Of  vases,  the  only  instance  I  can 
recollect  in  which  quadrujcc  are  introduced  into  the  combat  of  Greeks  with 
Amazons,  is  that  of  the  grand  Jcrater  from  Ruvo  in  the  Miiseum  of  Naples. 
Mon.  Inst.  II.  tav.  30. 
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CHAPTER    XLT. 


FiESOLE.— i^-,  7^,s'rz:.7;. 

Chi  Fiesol  liedifico  cnnoLbe  el  loco 

Come  gia  per  gli  cicli  ben  comiJo.sto. — Faccio  degli  Ubeuti. 

Vires  autem  veteres  earuin  iu'l)iinn  hodiequc  magnitiulo  ostentat  moeniuiu. 

Vell.  Pateuculus. 

The  first  acquaintance  the  traveller  in  Italy  makes  with 
Etruscan  antiquities — the  first  time,  it  may  be,  that  he  is  re- 
minded of  such  a  race — is  generally  at  Fiesole.  The  close 
vicinity  to  Florence,  and  the  report  that  some  remains  are  to  be 
seen  there,  far  older  than  Koman  days,  attract  the  visitor  to  the 
si)ot.  He  there  beliolds  walls  of  great  massiveness,  and  a  few 
other  remains,  but  forms  a  ver}'  imperfect  conception  of  the  race 
that  constructed  them,  lie  learns,  it  is  true,  from  the  skill 
displayed  in  these  monuments,  that  the  Etruscans  could  not  have 
been  a  barbarous  pe()])l(' ;  but  the  extent  and  character  of  their 
civilization  are  to  liim  still  a  mystery.  It  is  not  at  Eiesole  that 
tliis  early  peojde  is  to  be  comprehemled. 

AVho,  that  lias  visited  Florence,  does  not  know  Fiesole — tlio 
Hampstead  or  Jlighgate  of  the  Tuscan  capital — the  Sunday  resort 
of  Florc]jtin(!  ("ockneyism?  "Who  does  not  know  that  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  jjicturesque  objects  in   the  scenery  around  that 
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most  elegant  of  cities,  crowning  a  lieiglit,  three  miles  to  the 
north,  with  its  vine-shaded  villas  and  cypress-girt  convents,  and 
rearing  its  tall  cathedral-tower  hetween  the  two  crests  of  the 
mount?  "Who  has  not  lingered  awhile  on  his  way  at  Dante's 
mill,  and,  in  spite  of  the  exclusiveness  of  English  proprietorship , 
who  has  not  in  imagination  overleaped  the  walls  of  the  Villa 
hallowed  by  "  The  Hundred  Tales  of  Love,"  and  beheld 

"  Boccaccio's  Garden  and  its  faery, 
The  love,  the  joyaunce,  and  the  gallantry  .' '' 

Though  a  description  of  Fiesole  is  to  be  found  in  every  guide- 
book that  treats  of  Florence,  3"et,  as  an  Etruscan  city,  it  demands 
some  notice  from  me. 

As  the  visitor  ascends  the  hill  by  the  new  carriage-road,  he  will 
perceive,  just  before  reaching  the  town,  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
wall  climbing  the  steep  on  the  right.  This  is  a  very  inferior 
specimen,  in  point  of  massiveness  and  preservation,  to  what  he 
may  see  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city.  Let  liini  then  cross  the 
Piazza,  where  he  should  secure  the  services  of  Michele  Bongini 
as  cicerone,  and  take  the  path  behind  the  apse  of  the  cathedral, 
which  will  lead  him  to  the  northern  brow  of  tlie  hill.  Here  he 
finds  a  superb  remnant  of  the  ancient  fortifications,  stretching 
away  to  his  right,  and  rising  in  twelve  or  fourteen  courses  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  The  masonry  is  widel}^  different 
from  that  of  ancient  sites  in  southern  Etruria.  The  hard  rock  of 
which  the  hill  is  composed,  correctly  termed  macigiio  by  Dante, 
not  admitting  of  being  worked  so  easily  as  the  tufo  and  other  soft 
\'olcanic  formations  of  the  southern  plains,  has  been  cut  into 
blocks  of  various  sizes,'  as  they  chanced  to  be  split  out  from  the 
quarr}^,  but  generally  squared,  and  laid  in  horizontal  courses. 
Strict  regularity,  however,  was  by  no  means  observed.  The 
courses  var}'  in  depth  from  about  one  foot  to  two  or  three,  the 
average  being  above  two ;  and  in  length  also  the  blocks  differ 
greatly,  some  being  as  much  as  seven,  eight,  nine  feet,  and  the 
longest  twelve  feet  and  a  half,  while  others  are  square.  The 
joints  are  often  oblique,  instead  of  vertical,  and  in  some  parts 
there  is  a  wedge-course,  as  in  the  Avails  of  Populonia,  Perugia, 
and  Todi,  but  without  any  apparent  object.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  aim  of  the  builder  was  regular  masonry,  but  he 
was  fettered  b,y  his  materials.  In  many  parts  where  the  angles 
of  the  blocks  did  not  fit  close,  a  portion  was  cut  awav,  and  a  small 
stone  fitted  in  with  great  nicety,  as  in  the  most  finished  polygonal 
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wrtlling.  Tliougli  the  edges  of  the  hlocks  have  in  general  suHered 
from  the  weather,  the  joints  are  sometimes  extremely  neat,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  such  was  originally  the  character  of  the  ^Yhole. 
No  cement  or  cramping  was  used  ;  the  masses,  as  usual  in  these 
early  structures,  held  together  by  theii*  own  weight.^ 

This  masonry  is  b}'  no  means  so  massive  as  that  on  otlier 
Etruscan  sites  of  the  same  character — Yolterra,  Rusella},  Cortona, 
for  instance  ;  yet,  from  its  finish,  its  excellent  preservation,  and 
the  height  of  the  walls,  picturesquely  draped  with  ivy,  and  over- 
shadowed by  oaks  and  cypresses,  it  is  very  imposing. 

The  lower  entrance  to  the  lane,  by  which  the  visitor  descends 
from  the  Piazza,  marks  the  site  of  an  ancient  gate  ;  and  in  the 
road  below  it,  mixed  with  modern  repairs,  are  remains  of  the  old 
pavement — not  of  polygonal  blocks,  as  used  b}'  the  llomans,  but 
of  large  rectangular  flags,  furrowed  transversel}'  on  account  of  the 
steepness  of  the  road.  This  is  a  stjde  often  adopted  by  the 
Greeks.^  Its  dissimilarit}'  to  lioman  pavement,  its  relation  to 
the  gate  in  the  Etruscan  walls  hard  by,  and  the  large  size  of 
the  blocks  or  flags,  rendering  removal  a  work  of  great  difficulty, 
mduce  me  to  consider  it  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  though  this  is  the 
only  site  in  Etruria  Avhere  I  have  observed  it. 

In  this  portion  of  the  Avail  open  two  passages,  Avhose  narrow 
dimensions  prove  them  to  have  been  nothing  but  sewers,  to  drain 
the  area  of  the  city ;  as  was  iisual  on  Etruscan  sites.  In  the 
volcanic  district  such  sewers  are  cut  through  the  tufo  cliffs  on 
Avhich  the  walls  rest ;  but  here,  as  in  other  cities  of  Northern 
Etruria,  there  being  no  cliffs,  and  tlie  fortifications  rising  from 
the  slope  and  forming  a  yc.vrtonciit  to  the  higher  level  of  the  city, 
they  are  made  in  the   wall   itself.      So   also   at  Yolterra.     Of  the 

'  At  the  angles  of  tlic  blocks  lioles  iriny  tlic  (irccks.  For  tliis  fact  I  am  iiulubtcJ 
often  be  observed,  which  liave  evidently  to  ]\Ir.  Edward  Falkencr. 
been  made  subsequently  ;  most  probably,  -  This  rib])ed  paveiiieiit,  or  conlomita^ 
like  those  in  the  Coliseum,  in  tlie  search  is  freiiuently  met  with  in  the  Cyclopean 
for  the  metal  cramps,  which  were  supposed  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  found  at  Tozzuoli,  on 
to  liold  tlie  ma.sses  together.  For  .such  the  ascent  to  the  Street  of  Tombs.  I  have 
reckless,  destructive  barbarism  is  always  observed  it  also  in  the  amicnt  roads  of 
ignorant  and  indiscriminating.  A  striking  Syracuse,  where  the  rock  itself  is  so  fur- 
proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  tcnqilc  (if  rowed,  and  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis. 
Jujiitcr  Panhellenius  in  ^ligina,  where,  even  of  Athens.  The  pavement  at  Cyreno,  ex- 
in  tiie  monolithic  columns,  the  barl>ariaiis  tolleil  by  I'indar  (Pyth.  V.  121,  ct  seq.),  is. 
have  made  lioles  for  the  same  purpo«c,  at  of  the  same  descrii)tion.  Mr.  Edward 
the  height  where  they  liad  been  accus-  Falkencr  tells  me  that  he  has  remarked 
tomcfl  to  find  the  joints  of  the  fruntii ;  similar  pavement  at  Eleusa  or  Sebasto 
thus  unwittingly  paying  the  liighcst  com-  in  Cilicia,  at  Labranda  in  Caria,  and  at 
pliment  to  the  exquisite  wurkmansliip  of  Tcrmessus  in  l'ain]iliyli.i. 
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same  character  may  be  the  apertm-es  m  tlie  walls  of  the  so-called 
Pelasgic  towns  of  Latiiim — Norba,  Segni,  and  Alatri ;  but  these 
of  Fsesulfe  are  much  inferior  in  size.'^  The  smaller  of  them  has 
a  doccia,  or  sill,  serving  as  a  spout  to  carry  the  fluid  clear  of  the 
wall.  The  other  runs  in  very  hv  in  a  straight  line,  but  being 
too  small  to  admit  a  man,  it  has  never  been  fathomed.  But  the 
most  singular  feature  of  this  sewer  is,  that  on  the  wall  beneath  it 
is  scratched  a  figure,  the  usual  symbol  among  the  ancients  of 
reproductive  power.  It  is  here  so  slightl}^  marked,  as  easily  to 
escape  the  eye  ;  ^  it  may  possibly  have  been  done  by  some  wanton 
hand  in  more  recent  times,  but  analogy  is  in  favour  of  its  antiquity. 
That  such  representations  were  placed  by  the  ancients  on  the 
walls  of  their  cities,  there  is  no  lack  of  proof.  They  are  found 
on  several  of  the  early  cities  of  Italy  and  Greece,  on  masonry 
polygonal  as  well  as  regular.' 

The  reason  of  this  symbol  being  placed  in  such  positions  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  Inghirami  thought  it  might  be  to  intimate 
the  strength  of  the  city,  or  else  to  show  defiance  of  a  foe,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  gesture  of  contempt  and  defiance,  still 
in  use  among  the  southern  nations  of  Euro]De;^  it  may  also  have 
had  the  same  meaning  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  where  it  was 
used  as  afascinum  or  charm  against  the  eflects  of  the  evil  eye.''' 

^  The   openings  in   the   walls    of    these  near  the  church  of  S.  Fortunato.     Ask  for 

three  Latin  towns  are  large  enough  for  a  "il  ^^ezzo  di  marmo."     It  is  also  to  be 

man  to  enter,  and  may  have  been  posterns.  seen  on  a  block  at  an  angle  of  the  walls  of 

It  may  be  questioned  if  they  were  conduits  Oea,  in  the  island  of  Thera,  in  the  j3igrean 

or  sewers,  though  that  at  Norba  is  of  the  Sea,   with  the   inscription  tois  ipiKois  an- 

usual  size  of  Etruscan  sewers — about  seven  nexed,  which  has  been  considered  a  mere 

feet  high,  and  three  wide.  euphemism  to  assist  t\iQfasciimm  in  avert- 

"*  Its   existence  was    unknown    to    the  ing  the  effects  of  the  evil  eye.     The  same 

cicerone,  until  I  pointed  it  out  to  him  in  turpicida  res,  as  Varro  (L.  L.  VII.  97)  calls 

June,  1876.  it,  has  been  found  on  the  dooi'S  of  tombs 

*  The  best  known  of  these  sites  is  Alatri,  at    Palazzolo,    the  ancient  Acre   in  Sicily, 

where  the  symbol  tripled,  and  in  relief,  is  at  Castel  d'Asso  in  Etruria,   and  even  in 

sculptured    on   the   lintel    of    the   above-  the  Catacombs  of  Naples.     Ann.  Inst.  1829, 

mentioned    sewer,     postern,     or    jwssage,  p.  65  ;   1841,  p.  19. 

which  opens  in  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  *■  This  appears  the  most  probable  mean- 

citadeh     It  is  also  found   trijjled   on  the  ing.     It   is  confirmed  by  what  Herodotus 

polygonal  walls  at  Grottatorre,   near  Cor-  tells  us  of  Sesostris,  who,  in  his  victorious 

rese  in  Sabina.     On  the  ancient  wall  in  march  through  Asia,    to   express  his  con- 

the  Terra  di  Cesi,  three  miles  from  Terni,  tempt  for  those    people  who  had    offered 

the    same   symbol    in   relief    occurs   in    a  little  or  no  resistance   to  his  arms,  set  \\\} 

similar  i^osition  at  the  angle  of  the  wall,  atcUe  in  their  lands,   and   carved  thereon 

which  is  here  of  rectangular  blocks  (Micali,  the  converse  of  this  symbol.   II.  102. 

Ant.   Pop.  Ital.   III.   p.   7,  tav.  13) ;  and  '   The  occurrence  of  this  symbol  on  the 

on  the  ancient  fortifications  of  Todi,  on  the  walls  of  Pelasgic  cities  may  be  explained 

Umbrian   bank    of   the  Tiber,    of   similar  by  the  worshii)  that  ancient  people  paid  to 

masonry,  it  is  found  in  prominent  relief,  the  phallic  Hermes.     It  was  they  who  in- 
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Following  the  line  of  walls  some  liinulrecl  yards  to  the  east — 
3'ou  fonneii}'  came  to  an  aix-h  standing  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
advance  of  them.  It  was  a  structure  of  diflerent  character,  and 
apparently  of  later  date  ;  for  the  masonry  was  much  less  massive 
than  in  the  city  walls.  It  seemed  to  have  formed  part  of  an  open 
gatewa}',  or  projecting  tower,  for  there  were  traces  of  a  second 
arch  which  joined  this  at  right  angles,  uniting  it  to  the  wall.     It 


tp^x^^f*-  tl^'^        A>^^5if^ 


^"- 


AXCIEXT    GATEWAY,  OCTSIDK    THE    WALLS    OF    F.T!SI'L.T:. 

was  prohaLly  a  liduian  addition.  This  picturesque  monunu^nt 
was  thrown  down  in  1848  by  the  Fiesolani  themselves,  and  the 
piers  on  which  the  arch  rested  alone  remain  to  mark  its  site. 
The  Avoodcut  sliows  it  as  it  was  more  than  thii-ty  years  ago. 

Be^yond  this  you  can  trace  the  walls  in  fragments,  mixed  with 
the  small  work  of  modern  repairs,  running  in   a   straight  line  for 


trod  need  it  into  Atlicns,  and  tlie  rest  of 
<jreccc,  and  also  into  Saniotlirace  (Ileroil. 
II.  51,  confirmed  l)y  tiic  coins  of  Lcninos 
and  Imbros,  says  Jliilier,  Ktrusk.  einl.  2, 
3)  ;  and  proliably  also,  with  the  mysterious 
rites  of  the  (Jahiri,  into  Ktniria  and  otlicr 
parts  of  Itfily.  Yet  the  worsliip  of  this 
Kymhol  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
chussic  nations  of  antiquity.  It  seems  to 
jiavc  prevailed  also  amonj;  the  nations  of 
the  far  Kast  ;  and  recent  researches  lead 
ns  to  conclude  that  it  held  even  amont;  the 
early  people  of  the  New  World.     Htcphenii' 


Yucatan,  I.  pp.  181,  434.  Not  to  dwell 
on  this  subject,  I  may  remark  that  as  the 
ancicnls  were  wont  to  place  these  miti/ricd 
Kiijiia  in  their  jjardcns  and  hou.ses,  to  avert 
the  effects  of  the  envious  eye  (Plin.  XIX. 
I'.l,  1),  so  they  may  well  have  been  i)laced 
on  the  walls  of  a  city  to  jirotcct  its  inha- 
bit^mts.  The  i)hilosophical  idea  which 
they  symbolise  will  also  account  for  their 
use  as  .sei»ulchral  emblems  ;  some  remark- 
able instances  of  which  are  to  be  seen  at 
Chiusj,  I'crujjia,  and  Orvicto. 
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some  distance  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  till  in  the  Borgo  Unto, 
a  suburb  on  the  south-east  of  the  ancient  city,  you  find  them  turn 
at  right  angles  and  tend  south-westward.  On  j'oiu'  wa}^  up  the 
hill  from  the  Borgo  Unto  to  S.  Polinari,  you  cross  some  basaltic 
pavement,  and  just  beyond  it,  in  a  portion  of  the  wall  where  very 
massive  blocks  are  laid  on  very  shallovv  ones,  you  ma}'  observe 
the  site  of  a  gate  now  blocked  up,  but  indicated  by  the  -pavement 
leading  up  to  it.  Beyond  this  is  a  long  line  of  the  ancient 
masonry,  more  irregular  and  less  massive,  tending  Avestward,  and 
terminating  at  some  quarries  ;  then  after  a  wide  gap  3'ou  meet  the 
wall  again,  and  trace  it  down  the  steep  to  the  modern  road  where 
you  first  descried  it.^  Westward  of  this  there  are  said  to  be  some 
fragments  below  the  height  of  San  Francesco,  but  I  never  could 
find  them,  though  I  have  traced  them  up  the  same  hill  on  the 
northern  side.  Few  will  think  themselves  repaid  for  their  fatigue 
in  following  out  the  entire  line  of  walls,  over  the  broken  ground, 
find  through  the  vineyards  and  olive-groves  on  the  slopes.  Unless 
the  visitor  wish  to  verify  for  himself  the  extent  and  outline  of  the 
city,  he  may  rest  content  with  seeing  that  part  of  the  wall 
first  described,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  and  best  preserved 
portion  of  the  whole. 

The  extent  of  the  walls  in  their  original  state  was  not  great — 
less  than,  two  miles  in  circuit.^  Ffesulffi  was,  therefore,  much 
inferior  in  size  to  certain  other  Etruscan  cities — Yeii,  Yolaterriie, 
Agylla,  Tarquinii,  for  instance.  The  highest  crest  of  the  hill  to 
the  north-west,  where  the  Franciscan  convent  now  stands,  was 
originall}'  the  Arx ;  for  here  have  been  found,  at  various  times, 
traces  of  a  triple  concentric  wall,  engirdling  the  height,  all  within 

^   On  this  side  of  the  city  there  are  said  display  a  greatness  not  inferior  to  that  of 

to  be  traces  of  a  gate,  which,  from  one  of  any  other  Etruscan  city.     He  inclines  on 

the  lintels  still  standing,  must  have  been  this  account  to  rank  it  among  the  Twelve, 

of  Egyptian  form,  narrowing  upwards,  like  And  so  also  ]Miiller,  and  the  earlier  wi-iters 

the  doorways  of  the  Etruscan  tombs.    Ann.  on  the  antiquities  of  Italy.     But  on  this 

Instit.  1835,  p.  14.  score,    there    are    other   minor   towns    of 

^  So  says  Micali  (Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  II.   p.  Etruria  which  might  compete  Avith  it  for 

209),  who  classes  it  with  lluselku,   Popu-  that  honour.     Fffisulse  was   probably    de- 

lonia  and  Cosa  ;  but  the  plans  of  the  said  pendent  on  Volaterraj  or  Arretium. 

cities  which  he  attaches  to  his  work,  give  Mliller  (I.  3,  3)  cites  Ftesula;  as  an  in- 

widely    different    measurements,    Ftesula?  stance  of  the  quadrangular  form,    which 

being  much  superior  in  size  to  the  last  two,  was  usually  given  to  Etruscan  cities,   and 

though  smaller  than  the  first.      In  fact  his  thence  copied  in  the  original  city  of  Rj- 

plan  represents  it  as  about  8800  feet  in  mulus — Roma  quadrata — a  custom  based 

circumference,    or   just    1|   English  mile.  on  religious  usages.     Dion.  Hal.  I.  p.  75. 

Niebuhr  (I.  p.  121,  Eng.  trans.)  was  there-  Plutarch,  Romul.  10.     Festus,  v.  Quadrata. 

fore  misinformed  when  he  .said   that  the  Solinus,  Polyh.  cap.  II.      Cf.  Yarro,  Ling, 

walls,  theatre,   and  other  ruins  of  FiesultB  Lat.  V.  143.     j\Iiiller,  III.  0,  7. 
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the  outer  line  of  the  ancient  fortifications.^  Nothing  of  the  triple 
"wall  is  now  to  be  seen.  In  the  Church  of  S.  Alessandro,  on  the 
same  height,  are  some  columns  of  cipolUno,  which  probably 
belonged  to  a  Eoman  temple  on  this  spot." 


TO/SES  rRANCAISCS 


''"""U^Am 


'WJ/A 


PLAX    OF  FIESOLK. 

a  Line  of  the  Etruscan  Walls.  [/  Piazza. 

/;   Etruscan  Gateway.  //.  Catlietlral. 

r   Ancient  Archway  outside  tlie  walls.  i  San    Francesco, 

d  Steps  of  an  ancient  building.  Acropolis. 

c    Roman  Theatre.  Jc  Quarries. 

f  Wall,   commonly  called  the  "Etruscan  I   Foute  Sutterra. 
Palace." 


on    the    site   of    the 


Though  little  of  antiquity  is  to  be  seen  on  this  height,  the 
visitor  should  not  fail  to  ascend  it  for  the  sake  of  its  all-glorious 
view.  No  scene  in  Italy  is  better  known,  or  has  been  more  often 
described,  than  tliat  "from  the  top  of  Fesolc."     Poets,  painters, 


'  In;,'liiraini,  (iiiida  di  Ficsole,  p.  3S. 
This  inner  line  of  wall  is  not  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  Etruscan  towns  ;  more  com- 
mon, however,  in  tlie  northern  than 
Houthcrn  district.  The  same  may  1)C  said 
of  rloulilc  hciglitfl,  or  (trees,  within  the 
city-walls,  of  which  Fu'suho  presents  a 
specimen, 

-  On  this  height  was  discovered  in  181 1 
the  only   instance  known  of  the  failniicc 


attaihcd  ti)  temples  ;  Init  after  a  few 
months  they  were  reclosed,  and  are  no 
longer  to  he  seen.  Inghir.  op.  cit.  p.  4(i. 
Miiller  (Etrusk.  IV.  2.  5)  who  cites  Del 
llosso  (Giorn.  Arcad.  III.  p.  113)  describes 
them  as  "round  chambers  lined  with 
masonry  and  contracting  upwards" — I.e., 
like  tlie  t/io/i  of  the  Greeks,  the  Treasuries 
of  Atreusand  JNIinyas,  and  the  lower  prison 
of  the  TuUiaiiuuj  at  Rome. 
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philosopliers,  historians,  and  tourists,  have  all  kindled  Avitli  its 
inspiration.     And  in  truth, 

"  Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching-  in  its  majesty." 

Description,  then,  is  here  needless.  Yet  I  may  remark,  that 
with  all  its  vastness  and  diversit}-,  the  scene  has  a  simple  character. 
All  the  luxuriant  pomp  of  the  Arno-vale,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
mclosing  mountains,  are  hut  the  frame-work,  the  setting-off  of 
the  picture,  which  is  FLorcEXCE,  fair  Florence — • 

"  The  brightest  star  of  star-bright  Italy  !" 

hence  heheld  in  all  her  brilliancy  and  beauty. 

Within  the  walls  of  Fiesole,  there  are  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
The  principal  is  the  Theatre,  discovered  and  excavated  in  1809 
by  a  Prussian  noble.  Baron  Schellersheim.  It  lies  in  a  vineyard 
below  the  cathedral,  to  the  east.  To  visit  it,  you  must  get 
tickets  at  a  chemist's  shop  in  the  piazza,  at  half  a  franc  each 
person. 

As  you  descend  the  steps,  a  wall  is  pointed  out  to  the  left, 
below  the  surface,  some  sixty  yards  in  length,  composed  of  rusti- 
cated but  irregular  masonry,  not  unlike  the  city-walls,  though  of 
much  smaller  blocks.  It  has  received  the  name  of  the  "Etruscan 
Palace,"  but  to  the  c?Vt'ro»/ on  these  sites  no  more  credit  should 
be  given  than  to  the  •'  drab-coloured  men  of  Pennsylvania." 

The  Theatre  had  six  gates  or  entrances  in  the  outer  circuit  of 
wall,  with  twenty  tiers  of  seats,  and  five  flights  of  steps  ;  the 
seats  are  of  massive  blocks,  quarried,  like  those  of  the  city-walls, 
from  the  hill  itself,  and  the  steps  divide  them  into  six  ainei  or 
wedges.  The  arena  is  ver}-  clearly  marked  out,  so  also  is  the 
2)rosceniu)ii,  with  the  trench  in  front  sunk  to  hold  the  sijxirium,  or 
cm-tain.  On  the  slope  are  five  parallel  vaults  of  ojjus  inccrtum 
and  stone  brick-work,  called  by  tbe  Fiesolani,  Le  Buche  delle 
Fate,  or  "Dens  of  the  Fairies;  "  but  verily  the  fairies  of  Italy 
must  be  a  gloomy  race,  whom 

juvat  ire  siib  umbra 

Desertosque  videre  locos, 

if  they  take  up  with  such  haunts  as  these ;  no  way  akin  to  the 
frolicsome  sprites,  "  the  moonsliine  revellers"  of  merry  England. 
Such  dark,  dank,  dripping,  dismal  "  dens"  as  these  would  freeze 
the  heart  of  a  Mab  or  a  Titania. 
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This  Tlieatre  was  long  tliouglit  to  be  of  Etruscan  origin ;  but 
more  extensive  research  into  -wliat  may  be  called  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  antiquities,  has  determined  it  to  be  lloman.^  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  "  Palace  "  adjoining. 

In  the  Borgo  Unto  is  a  curious  fountain,  called  "  Fonte  Sot- 
terra."  You  enter  a  (jothic  archway,  and  descend  a  vaulted 
passage  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  a  cave  cut  in  the  rock.  At  a 
still  lower  level,  you  reach  a  long  shapeless  gallery,  ending  in  a 
little  reservoir,  also  hollowed  in  the  rock.  The  water  is  extremely 
pure,  and  formerly  supplied  the  whole  neighbourhood,  but  the 
Fonte  was  closed  in  187^2. 

Inghirami  regards  this  fountain  as  an  Etruscan  v\'ork  ;  but  I 
could  perceive  no  proof  of  such  an  origin.'*^ 

Onl}"  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  this  Fonte,  a  remarkable  cistern 
or  reservoir  was  discovered  in  1832.  Its  walls,  except  on  one 
side  where  a  flight  of  steps  led  down  into  it,  were  built  up  with 
masonr}',  in  large  rectangular,  rusticated  blocks.  It  was  roofed 
in  b}'  the  convergence  of  several  horizontal  layers  of  ihin  blocks, 
and  the  imposition  of  larger  slabs  in  the  centre,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  celebrated  Regulini- Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri."* 
It  was  remarkable,  that  though  undoubtedl}'  a  reservoir  or  foun- 
tain— for  it  was  discovered  by  tracing  an  ancient  water-channel 
which  led  from  it — there  were  no  traces  of  cement  in  the  masonry. 
This  fact,  and  the  very  ancient  style  of  its  vaulting,  indicate  an 
Etruscan  origin ;  which  is  confirmed  b}'  the  discovery  of  sundry 


-*  The  ]il;iu  of  tlic  tlieatre  is  lloinau. 
Niclnilir,  however,  lias  thrown  the  weiglit 
of  his  great  name  into  tlie  opposite  scale, 
and  has  said,  "That  this  theatre  was  Iniilt 
liefore  the  time  of  Sylla  is  indubitable  ;  its 
size  and  ma-^'nificence  ai'C  far  beyond  the 
scale  of  a  Roman  military  colony  ;  and  how 
<ould  such  a  colony  have  wished  for  any- 
thing but  an  amphitheatre?"  (I.  p.  ISf), 
Eng.  ti-ans. )  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Ftfsulic  must  have  fallen  under  lloman 
domination  with  the  rest  of  Etruria  two 
centuries  before  Sylla's  time  ;  and  that 
other  towns  of  Etruria  which  received 
iriilitary  colonics,  such  as  Veii,  Falerii,  and 
Luna,  had  theatres,  as  we  learn  from  local 
remains  or  from  inscriptions,  even  where, 
as  in  Ihc  first  two  cases,  we  can  find  no 
vcstigcH  or  record  of  amphitheatres.  ]\'ic- 
lndir  elsewhere  (III.  \>.  311)  asserts  that 
"  tlie  theatre  of  Eiesidx-  is  in  the  grandest 
Etru-scan style."     Mlilleralso  thinks  it  w;ih 


'' prubably  of  old  Etruso'in  constriiclion  " 
(II.  p.  241).  Inferior  men,  it  may  be, 
liut  better  antiquaries,  have  decided,  how- 
ever, to  the  contrary.  Indeed  those  great 
men  lose  much  of  their  authority  Avhen 
they  treat  of  matters  within  the  province 
rather  of  the  practical  antiquary  than  of 
the  historian.  Their  want  of  personal  ac- 
(|uaintanco  with  localities  and  monuments, 
or  of  opportunities  for  extensive  comparison 
of  styles  of  construction  and  of  art,  lead.s 
tlirm  at  times  into  misstatements  of  facts, 
or  to  erroneous  conchisions,  which,  under 
more  favourable  circumstances,  they  would 
never  have  uttered,  or  with  the  candour  of 
great  minds,  they  would  have  been  most 
ready  to  renouni'o. 

'  (Juida  di  ImchoIc,  ]i.  .HG. 

•'  A  similar  vaulting  has  liicn  found  in 
an  Etruscan  crypt  at  Castcliiiia  del  Ciiianti. 
Ann.  Ins't.  18:]'),  p.  D. 
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amphorce  of  that  cliaracter,  and  fragments  of  water-pots  buried  in 
the  mud  which  covered  the  bottom.  This  reservoir  was,  unfor- 
tunately, reclosed  the  year  after  it  was  opened.''  It  seems  to  me 
highly  probable  that  this  was  the  original  fountain  on  the  spot, 
and  tliat  when  it  no  longer  answered  its  purpose,  either  by  falling 
out  of  rej^air,  or  by  ceasing  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population, 
it  was  covered  up  as  it  was  found,  and  the  Fonte  Sotterra  dug  in 
its  stead.  The  much  greater  depth  of  the  latter  fiivours  this 
ojjinion. 

No  tombs  remain  visible  on  this  site,  though  a  few  have  been 
opened  by  Signor  Francois."  The  hardness  of  the  rock  of  whicli 
the  hill  is  composed  forbade  the  excavating  of  sepulchres  in  the 
slopes  around  the  town ;  the  only  sort  of  tomb  which  Avould  have 
been  formed  on  such  a  site  is  that  built  up  with  masonry  and 
piled  over  with  earth,  like  the  Tanella  di  Pitagora  at  Cortona, 
or  the  Grotta  Sergardi  at  Camuscia.  If  such  there  were  the}' 
are  no  longer  visible.  Nothing  like  a  tumulus  could  I  perceive 
around  Fiesole.  Yet  there  are  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  which 
one  experienced  in  such  matters  would  have  little  hesitation  in 
pronouncing  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  cemetery.  Relics  of 
ancient  Fassulte  have  at  various  times  been  brouglit  to  light, 
within  or  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  One  of  the  most  stril^ng 
is  the  bas-relief  of  a  warrior  in  the  Palazzo  Buonarroti,  Florence, 
mentioned  in  the  last  chapter,  whose  Etruscan  inscription  and 
archaic  character  testify  to  the  high  antiquity  of  F?esulae. 

In  1829,  a  singular  discovery  was  made  here  of  more  than  one 
thousand  coins  of  Poman  consuls  and  families.^ 

^  Full  i^articulars  of  it  have  been  given  tunic,  witli  her  tongue  lolling  out,  holding 

by  Ingliirami  and  Pasqui,  in  the  Annals  of  a  serpent  in  each  hand,  and  in  the  act  of 

the  Institute,    1835,    pp.8 — 18;    whence  running, — on  the  reverse,  something,  which 

the  above  account  is  taken.  may  be  part  of  awheel,  and  the  inscrijjtioii) 

J'  Ingliirarni(Mon.  Etrus.  I.  p.  14)  speaks  "phesp,"    in    Etruscan    characters.     The 

of    cinerary   urns   found  at    Fiesole,    but  Due    de    Luynes   ascribes    these    coins   to 

•without  human  figures  recumbent  on  the  Fffisulre — written  ^aiffovXai  by  the  Greeks, 

lids  as  usual.  But  Cavedoni,   of  Modena,    considers  the 

^  An  account  of  them  was  published  by  inscription  to   have  reference  not  to  the- 

Zannoni  in  1830.     See  also  Bidl.  Inst.  1829,  i^lace  of  coinage,  but  to  the  Fury  or  Fate 

p.  211  ;  1830,  p.  205.     There  were  70  lbs.  on  the  obverse,  and  explains  it  as  Alo-a,  or 

weight  of   silver  denarii — Inghirami  says  Fate,  here  written  with  a  digamma  jn-e- 

100  lbs. — all  coined  jn-ior  to  the  defeat  of  fixed.     Bull.   Inst.  1842,  p.  156.     Alaoi 

Catiline,  63  years  B.C.     Guida  di  Fiesole,  we   are   told   by  Hesychius,   were   "gods, 

p.  17.  among  the  Etruscans  ;"  and   "  Jilsar,"  we- 

Etruscan  coins  ascribed  to  Fajsulaj  have  know  to  be  the  Etruscan  word  for  "god.'" 

been  found  at  Caere  and  Vulci,  though  not  Dio.  Cass.  LVI.  29  ;  Sueton.  Aug.  97.     It; 

on  the  spot.     They  are  of  silver,  having  on  has  been  suggested  that  ^^sar  may  be  but 

the  obverse  a  winged  Gorgon,   in  a  long  the   Greek   word   adopted,    and   with   aa 
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Fci'suhe,  though  known  to  have  heen  an  Etruscan  city,  from  its 
extant  remains  and  the  monuments  at  various  times  found  on  the 
spot,  is  not  mentioned  as  such  in  history.  This  must  have  heen 
owing  to  its  remoteness  from  Home,  which  _  preserved  it  from 
immediate  contact  with  that  power,  prohahly  till  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  Etruria,  when  it  is  most  likely  that  Ffesulae,  with  the 
few  other  towns  in  tlie  northern  district,  finding  the  great  cities 
of  the  Confederation  had  yielded  to  the  conqueror,  was  induced 
to  submit  without  a  struggle.^ 

Tlie  first  record  we  find  of  it  is  in  the  year  529,  when  the 
Gauls,  making  a  descent  on  the  lloman  territory,  passed  near 
Ftesuhe,  and  defeated  the  Eomans  who  went  out  against  them.^ 
A  few  years  after  this,  when  Annibal,  after  his  victory  on  the 
Trebia,  entered  Etruria,  it  was  by  the  unusual  route  of  Fsesulse.- 
The  city  also  is  represented  by  one  of  the  poets  as  taking  part  in 
this  Second  Punic  AVar,  and  as  being  renowned  for  its  skill  in 
augurv.'^  No  farther  record  is  found  of  it  till  the  Social  AVar, 
about  90  n.c,  when  Fj^suloe  is  mentioned  among  the  cities  which 
suffered  most  severely  from  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Home,  being 
laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword. ^  And  again,  but  a  few  years 
later,  it  had  to  endure  the  vengeance  of  Sylla,  when  to  punish 
the  city  for  having  espoused  the  side  of  his  rival,  he  sent  to 
it  a  military  colony,  and  divided  its  territory  among  his  ofticers.^ 

Etruscan  termination.     But  why  refer  to  was  on  tlie  left  bank  of  tlie  Tilier,  or  more 

Hellenic  sources  for  Etruscan  etymologies^  probably  .Sisula,  a  town  near  Tibur. 

ii  system  which  has  proved  so  unsuccessful  ^  Polyb.  II.  25. 

and  unsatisfactory '{     It  is  more  probable  -  I'olyb.  III.  S2  ;  cf.  Liv.  XXII.  3. 

that  the  Etruscan  form,  with  which  wc  are  •'  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  478 — 

not  acquainted,  was  a  compound  with  the  ^^„.^^j^  ^^  ^^^^.^  iutcrprcs  fuhninis  alis, 

initial  "  \  el,"  so  often  occurring  in  Etrns-  ,,       , 
can  pi-oper  names.     The  gold  coin,  with 

the  Etruscan  legend  "  Vclsu,"  which  Scs-  A  goddess  named  Ancliaria  was  worshipped 

tini  assigned   to   Felsina   (I'ologna),    but  here,  says  TcrtuUian  (Apolog.  24  ;  ad  Na- 

Jliiller  referred  to  Volsinii  (sec  p.  522)—  tiones,  II.  8),  which  has  been  confirmed 

may  it  not  be  proper  to  Fiesulic?     Mil-  by  inscriptions,     (tori,    Inscr.    II.  p.  77, 

lingen,  however,  considered  it  of  a  bar-  cf.  ]i.  S8.     This  fact  establishes  the  correct 

barous   people,    or   a    counterfeit.      Num.  reading  to  be   "  Ea'sulaiionim  Ancharia," 

Aiic.  Ital.  p.  171.  .ind  not  "  .Esculanorum,"  a.s  sonic  coijics 

»  The  name  is  found  in  Klorus  (I.  11),  have    it.     The    Etruscan    family-name    of 

but  it  is  manifest  from  the  context  that  "Ancari,"    not  unfreciuently  met  with  at 

Fa-sula-  is  not  the  true  reading.      A  city  so  Chiusi  and   renigia,    and   also    found   at 

remote  from  Koine,  and  of  ]<;tru.scan  origin,  ]\Ioiitalcino,  has  doubtless  a  relation  to  the 

could  not  have  lieen  referred  to  among  the  name  of  this  goddess.     See  Miiller,   I.  p. 

nfiighbouring    Latin    cities,    which  in    the  421. 

early  days  of  the  Kcpublic  stnick  terror  '   Mnr.  111.  IS. 

into  the  lUmians.     The  true  reading  must  '  Cicero,    in   Catil.   II.   9  ;   III.  0  ;  pro 

cither  be  Fidence,  wliich,  though  Etruscan,  Murena,  24. 
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Still  later  it  was  made  the  liead-qiiarters  of  Catiline's  con- 
spirators, and  actively  espoused  liis  cause.^  We  learn  from  a 
statement  of  Pliii}',  that  it  must  have  retained  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.^  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  troops  of  Belisarius,  a.d.  539.  At  what  period  it  gave 
birth  to  Florence,  which,  rather  than  the  paltry  village  on  the 
hill,  must  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Fsesuhe,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  some  thinking  it  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Sylla,  and  that  his  colonists  removed  from  the  steep  and 
inconvenient  height  to  the  fertile  plain  ;  ^  others  considering  it  to 
have  been  at  a  later  date.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Florence 
existed  as  a  colon}'  under  the  Romans.  The  principal  emigra- 
tion from  Fffisulae  to  Florence  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
middle  ages. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  Fiesole  was,  till  of  late  years.  La  Badia, 
a  quaint  old  abbey  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  long  the  residence  of 
the  Cavalier  Francesco  Inghirami,  the  patriarch  of  Etruscan  anti- 
quaries, whose  profound  learning  and  untiring  research  had  won 
him  an  European  renown.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  making 
his  acquaintance  he  was  suffering  from  that  illness  from  which 
he  never  recovered;  3'et  his  mind  was  active  as  ever;  even  then  his 
pen  was  not  idle,  or  he  relaxed  it  only  to  exchange  it  for  the  pencil. 
He  was  not  only  the  author;  he  was  also  the  printer,  the  publisher, 
and  even  the  illustrator  of  his  own  works,  for  he  drew  Avith  his 
own  hand  the  numerous  plates  of  the  voluminous  works  he  has 
given  to  the  world ;  and  to  insure  correctness  he  had  recourse  to 
a  most  tedious  process,  which  doubled  his  labour ;  j'et  it  gave 
his  illustrations  the  merit  of  accuracy,  which  in  the  works  of 
some  other  Italian  antiquaries  is  wanting,  where  most  essential. 
Inghirami  it  was  who,  with  INIicali,  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  almost  obsolete  subject  of  Etruscan  antiquities  before  the 
world.  They  took  the  dusty  topic  from  the  shelf,  where  since 
the  days  of  Dempster,  Gori,  Passeri,  and  Lanzi  it  had  lain;  held, 
it  up  to  public  view,  till  it  became  popular  in  Italy  and  in 
other  lands,  and  was  taken  into  favour  by  princes  and  nobles. 
Inghirami  died  at  a  good  old  age.  Micali  was  cut  off  just  before 
him ;  and  our  own  countryman,  Millingen,  together  with  Ver- 
miglioli,  a  pair  not  inferior  in  usefulness  or  merited  reputation, 

6  Sallust.  Bell.    Cat.    24,  27,   30,    43.  rtolem.y   (Geog.    p.  72)    mention   Frosulce 
Appian.    Bell.    Civ.    II.    3.  Cicero,     pro  among  the  inland  colonies  of  Etruria. 
Murena,  24.                                                                 »  Inghirami,  Giiida  di  Fiesole,  p.  24. 

7  Plin.  VII.    11.      Pliny  (III.  8)   and 
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followed  soon  after.  Then  after  a  brief  interval  another  inde- 
fatigable labourer  in  this  field  was  taken,  Emil  Braun,  to  whose 
memory  I  would  pay  a  heartfelt  tribute  of  respect;  and  again, 
most  recently,  in  this  summer  of  1877,  we  have  had  to  deplore 
the  loss  of  the  Count  Giancarlo  Conestabile,  a  most  able  disciple 
of  Yermiglioli,  who  devoted  his  life  and  energies  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Etruscan  language.  The  departed  have  found  wortliy 
successors — Brunn,  Helbig,  Klugmann,  for  Germany;  Gozzadini, 
Gamurrini,  and  Brixio,  for  Italy.  "  The  Avorld,"  savs  tlie  proverb, 
"  is  like  a  pair  of  slippers — one  man  shufHes  them  off,  another 
puts  them  on  " — 

II  mondo  e  fatto  a  scarpette — 
Chi  se  lo  cava,  clii  se  lo  mette. 
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CHAPTER    XLIL 

^lEN  A,— SENA. 

Noi  ci  traenio  ala  citta  di  Siena 

La  quale  e  posta  in  i)arte  forte  e  sana  ; 
De  ligiadria  e  bei  costumi  plena, 

Di  vaghe  clonne,  e  liuoniini  cortesi, 
E  r  aer  dolce,  lucida,  e  serena. 

Faccio  degli  Ubekti. 

Siena  can  urge  no  i)retensions  to  be  considered  an  Etruscan 
city,  that  are  founded  either  on  historical  records,  or  on  extant 
remains,  ^y  ancient  writers  she  is  spoken  of  onl}"  as  a  Roman 
colony,  and  as  there  is  no  mention  of  her  before  the  time  of 
CiTBsar,  and  as  she  is  stjded  Sena  Julia  by  the  Theodosian  Table, 
the  probability  is  that  a  colony  was  first  established  here  by  Julius 
Csesar,  or  by  the  second  Triumvirate.^  Nor  is  there  a  trace  of 
Etruscan  antiquity  visible  on  the  site,  though  there  are  a  few 
shapeless  caves  ui  the  cliffs  around. 

Siena,  therefore,  would  not  have  been  mentioned  among 
Etruscan  sites,  but  that  it  is  situated  in  a  district  which,  at 
various  periods,  has  yielded  treasures  of  that  antiquit}';  and  from 
its  position  in  the  heart  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the  railroad  from 
Florence  to  Rome,  it  may  be  made  a  convenient  central  point  for 
the  exploration  of  this  region."  It  has  three  hotels — the  Grand 
Hotel  excellent,  the  Armi  d'lnghilterra  and  the  Aquila  Nera  com- 
fortable— all-important  in  a  city  so  full  of  medieval  interest,  whose 
glorious  Cathedral  alone  might  tempt  the  traveller  to  a  lengthened 

^  Sena  is  mentioned  as  a  colony  Ly  Pliny  19  ;  cf.  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  I.  88.     Abcken 

(III.    8)  ;    Tacitus    (Hist.    IV.    45)  ;    and  (Mittelitalien,  p.  33)  thinks  Sena  was  pro- 

rtolemy  (p.  72,  ed.  Bert.).     Dempster  (II.  Lably  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  a  dependency 

J).  342)  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  Senonian  of  VolateiT;e  ;   but  I  see  no  solid  ground 

(iauls,  but  without  any  authority,  though  for  this  opinion. 

not  confounding  this  city,  as  others  have  -  Siena  is  40   miles  from  Florence,   16 

done,  with  Sena  Gallica,  now  Sinigaglia  on  from  Poggibousi,  36  from  Voltena,  3'J  from 

the  Adriatic,  which  derived  its  name  from  Arezzo,  39  from  Massa  Marittinui,  and  4&- 

that  people — Senoaum  de  noniine  Sena —  from  Grosseto, 
Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  455  ;  XV.  552  ;  Polyb.  II. 
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stay,  and  whose  inhabitants,  in  spite  of  Dante's  vituperations,, 
are  all  the  stranger  could  wish  to  make  his  sojourn  agreeable. 

There  are  several  collections  of  Etruscan  antiquities  at  Siena, 
chiefly  of  cinerary  urns  from  Cliiusi  and  other  ancient  sites  in 
this  district.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Casa  Borghesi,  and 
Casa  Sansedoni  ;  also  at  the  Yilla  Poggio  Pini,  belonging  to  the 
Contessa  de'  Vecclii ;  and  at  the  Villa  Serraglio,  where  the 
proprietor,  Signor  Carlo  Taja,  has  fitted  up  a  grotto  with  them 
in  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomb.  Signori  Pazzini  and  Stasi  are 
the  local  dealers  in  antiquities. 

The  most  singular  collection  of  antique  ovha  to  be  seen  at 
Siena,  which,  though  not  Etruscan,  dates  doubtless  from  Etruscan 
days,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Marchese  Chigi.  About  seven 
miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  citj',  between  Leonina  and  Muci- 
gliano,  is  a  farm,  called  Le  Casaccie,  belonging  to  that  nobleman. 
In  the  spring  of  1872  a  servant  girl  watching  the  sheep  on  a 
hill  slope  happened,  "  for  want  of  thought,"  to  turn  up  the  soil  at 
her  side,  when  she  perceived  at  the  depth  of  only  two  inches  a 
shining  object  which  she  disinterred,  and  which  proved  to  be  a 
massive  bracelet  of  gold,  composed  of  thick  wires  twisted  together 
like  a  torque.  Continuing  her  search  she  brought  to  light  another 
bracelet  of  smaller  size  and  simpler  workmanship.  She  carried 
them  both  to  the  farmer  her  master,  who  sold  the  large  one, 
which  weighed  1850  grammi,  to  a  goldsmith  at  Siena,  and  the 
smaller  one,  weighing  170  f/rammi,  he  broke  up  and  sold  i')iece- 
meal ;  the  large  one  also  eventually  finding  its  wa}'  to  the  crucible. 
The  discovery  was  well  nigh  forgotten,  when  in  April  1875, 
another  girl  found  by  chance  on  the  same  spot  a  necklace  of  solid 
gold  weighing  331  grammi.  The  attention  of  the  Marchese  Chigi 
being  now  directed  to  the  discovery,  he  at  once  made  excavations 
on  the  spot,  which  brought  to  light  a  portion  of  another  necklace 
of  smaller  size  and  not  solid,  ten  gold  coins,  of  about  8  (jramm'i 
each,  fused  and  with  no  device,  fragments  of  clay  pots  of  rude 
manufacture,  part  of  an  arrow-head  of  obsidian,  and  some  bones, 
among  them  a  portion  of  a  human  skull.  All  these  objects  were 
found  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  within  the  space  of  five  square 
metres.  Dr.  Wolfgang  llelbig,  Avho  saw  them  soon  after  their 
discovery,  recognised  all  tlie  articles  of  metal  and  pottery  as 
undoubtedly  Gaulisli.  lie  thinks  the  gold  ornaments  had  been 
dei)osited  here  probably  at  some  depth,  but  that  in  the  course  of 
ages,  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  hill  side,  they  had  been  brought 
to  the  surface.     He  infers  tliat  the   Gauls  nuist  have  made  so.me 
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stay  in  this  iieiglibourliood,  or,  at  least  have  passed  through  it,  but 
he  does  not  attempt  to  determine  on  which  of  their  many  preda- 
tory excursions  south  of  the  Apennines  the  deposit  or  entomb- 
ment, whichever  it  were,  had  been  made."' 

At  various  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siena,  Etruscan 
antiquities  liave  at  dift'erent  periods  been  brought  to  light. 

Five  miles  to  the  east,  near  the  ruined  Castle  of  Montaperti, 
ever  memorable  for  the  great  victory  of  the  Ghibellines  in  1260, 
which  Dante  describes  as 

Lo  strazio  e  il  grande  scempio 
Che  fece  I'Arbia  colorata  in  rosso — 

was  discovered  in  1728,  in  a  little  mound,  a  tomb  of  the  Cilnii — 
the  great  Etruscan  gens  to  wdiich  Maecenas  belonged.  It  had 
fifteen  square  urns  or  "ash-chests"  of  travertine,  and  seventeen 
cinerary  pots  of  earthenware,  almost  all  with  inscriptions  ;  but 
the  urns  were  remarkably  plain,  Avithout  figures  on  their  lids, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  sepulchre  to  mark  it  as  belonging 
to  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  of  Etruria,  which  once 
possessed  supreme  power  in  the  land.'*     The  name  was  written 

CVENLE,  or  CVENLES — • 


tA^m^-ji) 


or  more  rarely  Cvelne;-*  though  the  Etruscan  form  was  some- 
times analogous  to,  or  even  identical  with  the  Koman.^  On  the 
door-posts  of  this  tomb,  as  in  the  Grotta  de'  Yolunni  at  Perugia, 
was  carved  an  inscription — a  sort  of  general  epitaph,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  family  occurs. 

•"  Bull.  Inst.  1S75,  x>p.  257-2G1.  always  well  acquainted  with  the  Etruscan  ~ 

^  Ciluium  gens  prajpotens. — Liv.  X.  o.  cliaracter.     But  Lanzi  (Sagg.  II.  p.  366), 

_,.,   .        .       ,•  rn      1      •       i.      •        •  "who  copied  the  original  inscriptions,  and 

Cilnius,  Arreti  lyrrlienis  ortus  m  oris,  n     •   /n^       t^^  ttt       \^     \    tt 

_,,  ,       r,-,   J.  1    ->-TT  or.         also  Gori  (Mus.  Etrus.  III.  p.  96,  cl.  II. 

Clamm  nomen  erat.- — bil.  Ital.,  Vll.  29.       _,  ,      lo     i^x  ^  •    T     ^i 

tab.    12 — 17),    make    i^recisely   the    same 

For  the  roj'al  origin  of  Mrecenas,  see  transijositions.  Miiller  (I.  i)p.  404,  416) 
Herat.  Od.  I.  1  ;  III.  29,  1  ;  Sat.  I.  6,  thinks  that  the  Etruscan  form  of  Mtecenas' 
1 — 4  ;  Propert.  III.  9,  1  ;  Sil.  Ital.  X.  40  ;  name  must  have  been  "  Cvelne  (or  as  he 
Mart.  XII.  4,  2  ;  cf.  Macrob.  Satui-n.  II.  writes  it,  Cfelue)  Maecnatial," — the  iirst 
4.  Etruscan  "royalty"  must  be  under-  being  his  patronymic,  the  second  his 
stood  merely  as  the  supreme  power  dele-  mother's  family  name  with  the  usual  ad- 
gated  to  one  of  their  body  l)y  the   con-  jectival  termination. 

federate  princes  or  Lncumones.  ^  As  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  one 

*  It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  this  metas-  of   the   rock-hewn   sepulchres  of   Sovana, 

tasis  were  an  error  of  some  of  the  copiers  where   the    name    is   written     "Cilnia;" 

or  transcribers,    who,    as  appears  from  a  though  the  more  x)eculiar  form  seems  also 

manuscript   account  of  this   tomb  in  the  to    occur  in    the    same  necropolis.      Vide 

ArcliEeological  Institute  at  Rome,  were  not  siqyrc,  p.  17. 

K  2 
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Etruscan  antiquities,  however,  have  been  found  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  Siena.  Excavations  outside  the  Porta  di  San  Marco, 
in  1860,  brought  to  hght  eight  tombs,  containing  many  urns  of 
terra-cotta,  and  some  articles  in  gold. 

Sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Siena,  on  the  road  to  Florence,  is 
Poggibonsi,  the  Podiimi  Bonitii  of  the  middle  ages.  Between 
this  and  Castellina,  a  town  about  seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  east, 
Etruscan  tombs  have  been  found.  Near  the  site  of  a  ruined  cit}' 
called  Salingolpe,  as  long  since  as  1507,  a  sepulchre  was  opened, 
Avhich,  from  the  description  given  b}'  an  eye-witness,  must  have 
been  very  like  the  Regulini  tomb  at  Cervetri.  It  was  under 
a  mound  and  Avas  vaulted  over  with  uncemented  masonry  of  large 
blocks,  the  courses  converging  till  the}''  met.  It  was  about  fort}' 
feet  in  length,  six  in  breadth,  and  ten  in  height.  It  had  also  two 
side-chambers,  so  as  to  form  in  its  plan  the  figure  of  a  cross ;  and 
one  of  these,  about  ten  feet  cube,  was  a  very  "  magazine"  of  urns 
and  vases,  full  of  ashes  ;  and  the  other  contained  more  valuable 
relics,  "the  adornments  of  a  queen" — a  mirror,  a  hair  bodkin, 
and  bracelets,  all  of  silver,  with  abundance  of  leaf  in  the  same 
metal — a  square  cinerary  urn,  with  a  golden  grasshopper  in  the 
middle,  and  another  in  each  of  the  corners" — sundry  precious 
stones — boxes  of  rings  in  a  covered  vase  of  bronze,  probably  one 
of  tlie  beautiful  caskets  in  that  metal,  rarely  found  in  Etruri;i, 
tliough  al)undant  at  Prseneste,  in  Latium — a  female  bust  in 
alabaster,  with  a  gold  wire  crossed  on  lier  bosom — and  many 
cinerary  urns  of  stone  and  marble,  the  finest  of  which  belonged 
to  a  lady.     The  long  passage  was  quite  empty .'^ 

In  the  year  1723,  at  a  spot  called  La  Eattoria  di  Lilliano, 
about  half  way  between  Poggibonsi  and  Castellina,  some  Etruscan 
unis  were  brought  to  light. ^ 

Still  nearer  Siena,  on  the  road  to  Colic,  and  hard  by  the 
Abbadia  all'  Isola,  a  most  remarkable  tomb  was  discovered  in 
the  year  1098.  It  contained  an  abundance  of  Imman  bones ;  but 
whetlier  loose  or  in  sarcophagi  do(!s  not  appear  from  the  record 
we  have  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  dee])  squai'e  pit  or  shaft, 
with  an  entrance  cut  obli((U('ly  down  to  its  tloor.  But  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  al)oul  it  was,  that  on  three  of  its  walls 

^  Tlie  ;,'olilcii  j^'msslidiipcrs  soon  to  in.nk  ]p1.iii  of  tlie  tomli  wliicli  diircis  a  little  from 

this  as  the  futipral  urn  of  nonic  Atliciiiaii  the  description  };ivcn  jiliove.      lie  says  that 

la'ly.     Thucydiclcs,  I.  fi.  the  urns  siiow  it  to  have  hclongeil  to  the 

"  Santi    Marinocchini   quoted   hy  I'unn-  Mcininian  or  Meniiiiian   family — in   l-ltnis- 

nrroti,    p.    itfi,    Kxplic.   a:l    Denip^^tcr.    JI.  can — "Mkmna." 
Gari  (MuH.  Etr.  Clans  II.  tal>.  Ill)  gives  a  •         "   I5uoiiarroti,  p.  41,  ap.  Denipst. 
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were  inscriptions  in  large  characters,  painted  on  the  rock,  not 
liorizontally,  as  usual,  but  in  long  lines  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  chamber.  Yet  more  strpuge — two  of  these  inscrip- 
tions had  no  reference  to  the  dead,  but  were  an  alphabet  and  a 
spelling-book  ! — like  the  curious  pot  found  at  Cervetri,  and  now 
in  the  Gregorian  Museum^ — nor  were  they  Etruscan,  as  would 
be  expected  from  the  locaHty,  but  might  easily  be  recognised  as 
early  Greek  or  Pelasgic  !  ^  Here  is  a  fac-simile  of  a  copy  of  the 
alphabet  made  at  the  time  the  tomb  was  opened.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  alphabet  is  not  complete ;  the  letters  after  the  omicron 

having  faded  from  the  wall  before  the  tomb  was  discovered. 
The  next  line  bore  the  interesting  intelligence  "  ma,  mi,  me,  mu, 
na,  no,''  in  letters  which  ran  from  right  to  left.'^ 

Why  an  alphabet  and  hornbook  were  thus  preserved  within  a 
tomb,  I  leave  to  the  imagination  of  my  readers  to  conceive. 
Few,  however,  will  be  satisfied  with  Passeri's  explanation — that 
it  was  the  freak  of  some  Etruscan  schoolboy,  who,  finding  the 
wall  ready  prepared  for  painting,  mischievousl}'  scribbled  thereon 
his  last  lesson.^ 

This  district  of  Etruria  has  been  rendered  much  more  accessible 
of  late  years  by  the   railroads  which  connect  Siena  with  Florence 

^  See  Vol.  I.,  page  271.  Grrotta  cle;,'U  Sciuli  at  Conieto,  and  in  the 

-  So  says  Lepsius  (Ann.   Inst.  1836,  p.  Grrotta  de'  Volunni  at  Perugia. 

195,  et  seq.).     Lanzi  (TI.  p.  513)  called  it  ■*  Passeri,    ap.    Gori,    Mus.   Etrus.   III. 

a  mixtm-e  of  Etruscan  and  Latin.     Lepsius  p.  108.     Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  this 

seems  to  speak  of  this  tomb  as  if  it  were  Etruscan   tomb    presents   an    instance   of 

still  in  existence,  though  it  is  now  mere  academical  tuition,  like  an  Egyptian  one  at 

matter  of  history.     It  was  reclosed  and  its  Beni  Hassan,  described  by  Sir  Gr.  Wilkinson, 

site  forgotten  even  in  Maffei's  day,   more  — "On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  tombs  is  a 

than  a  century  since.  Greek  alphabet,  with  the  letters  transposed 

3  Buonarroti,  p.  36,  tab.  92,  ap.  Dempst.  in   various    ways,    evidently   by   a  person 

II.  ;    Lanzi   II.    p.    512  ;    Maffei,    Osserv.  teaching  Greek,  who  appears  to  have  found 

Lett.  V.  p.  322.    The  three  inscribed  walls  these  cool  recesses  as  well   suited  for  the 

of  the  tomb  were  divided  by  vertical  lines  resort  of  himself  and  pupils,   as  was  any 

into  broad  stripes  or  bands,  in  which  v\ere  stoa,  or  the  grove  of  Academus."     Modern 

the  inscriptions— seven  in  all.    Though  each  Egypt,   II.  p.  53.     There  is  no  reason  to 

commenced  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  the  letters  believe  that  this  Etruscan  tomb  was  used 

were  not  placed  upright,  as  in  Chinese  in-  for  another  than  its  original  purpose,  by 

scriptions,  but  ran  sometimes  from  left  to  a  different  race,  and  in  a  subsequent  age  ; 

right,  as  in  the  above  alphabet,  sometimes  for  the  pah-eography  shows  the  inscriptions 

vice  vei-m.      Etruscan  inscriptions,    verti-  to  be  very  ancient,  in  all  probability  coeval 

cally  arranged,  but  running  from  right  to  ^^•itll  the  sepulchre  itself. 
left,  as  usual,   are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
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and  Pisa  on  the  one  hand,  and  -vvitli  Chiusi  and  the  Yal  di  Cliiana 
on  the  other,  and  hitterh'  with  Grosseto  and  tlie  ISIaremraa.  On 
this  last  line,  which  branches  from  the  main  trunk  to  Chiusi  and 
Piome  at  Asciano,  are  several  sites  recognised  as  Etruscan.  At 
a  spot  called  il  Borgo,  near  Torrenieri,  between  ]Montalcino  and 
Pienza,  excavations  in  1859  disclosed  many  tombs,  containing 
urns  and  vases. 

Near  Pienza,  a  town  on  the  heights  to  the  east  of  San  Quirico 
and  seven  miles  west  of  Montepulciano,  Avas  found  in  1779  a 
tomb  of  the  family  of  "  Caes,"  or  Caius.'' 

An  English  gentleman  named  Newton,  who  owns  much  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pienza,  has  made  extensive  excavations  on 
his  property,  and  has  discovered  an  abundance  of  the  early  black 
ware  (biicchero)  with  some  good  bronzes,  but  very  few  painted 
vases.  Thej'  are  x^reserved  in  his  house  at  Pienza.  There  is 
another  collection  in  the  house  of  Signor  Santi  at  the  same 
place — the  produce  of  the  same  necropolis. 

At  Montalcino,  a  small  cit}'  on  the  heights  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  Siena  to  S.  Quirico,  and  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
the  former  city,  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  opened  in  times  past, 
though  no  excavations  have  been  made,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  for 
many  years.  A  great  part  of  the  Etruscan  urns  in  the  Museum 
of  Le^'den  came  from  this  site.  They  are  all  of  travertine,  and 
belong  to  different  Etruscan  families.^ 

Montalcino  has  now  no  antiquities  to  show,  and,  indeed,  little 
more  to  boast  of  than  her  muscadel  wine,  lauded  by  Pcdi  as 
drink  for  the  fair  of  Paris  and  London — 

II  leg-giadretto, 

II  si  divino 

ISIoscadellctto 

])i  Montalcino. 

Un  tal  vino 

Lo  destine 
Vex  le  dame  di  Parigi ; 

E  per  quelle, 

Che  si  belle 
Rallegrar  fanno  il  Tamig-i. 

CastelnuoYo    dell'    Abate,    seven     miles     i'urtlier     south,    is 

'  Lanzi,  11.  p.  373.     I'ienza  is  conjee-.  "Apuni"  (Aponiiis),  "Titc"  or  "Teti" 

tured  liy  Cramer   (I.    p.  2'Jl)   to   1)C    tlie  (Titus),  "  Cac  "  (Caius),  "  Ancarni "  (An- 

Manliana  of  Ptolemy  ami  the  Itineraries.  cliarius),  "  Laucani  "  (Luianus),  and  others 

*  Hull.   Inst.   1840,  jij).  9" — 104.     The  whose  names  arc  not  fully  legible, 
families  mentioned  in  the  epitaphs  are  the 
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another  site   wliicli   has   yiekled   Etruscan   tombs   in   the    past 
century.'^ 

In  the  district  of  Siena  have  been  found  other  sepulchres  in 
the  oklen  time;  one  of  the  family  of  "Lecne"  (Licinius),  and 
another  of  that  of  "  Yeti  "  (Vettius).  But  the  precise  locahties 
of  these  tombs  are  not  recorded.^ 

<■  Lanzi,  Saggio  II.  p.  368.     One  was  of  ^  ^.^^zi,  II.  jip.  860,  361. 

the  family  of  the  "  Anitle." 


ETRUSCAN    WALLS    OF    YOLTERRA,    BELOW    SANTA    CHIAKA. 


CHAPTER   XLIIL 

YOLTEEE  A.  -  VELA  Til  HI,  on  1  'OLA  TEBRAl'. 

The  City. 

— appresso  trovainmo  Yultera, 
Sopra  un  gran  monte,  die  forte  e  anticlia, 
Quanto  en  Thoscana  sia  alcuna  terra. — Faccio  belgi  Uiserti. 

We  came  e'en  to  the  city's  wall 
And  the  great  gate. — Shellev. 

YoLTERr.A  lies  in  the  iiKHintainous  region  between  the  coast 
railway,  and  that  whicli  connects  Florence  with  Siena,  a  region 
rich  in  mineral  and  agricultural  wealtli  ratlu'r  than  in  classical 
anti(|uities,  and  consequent!}'  little  visited  by  tourists,  as  it  is  not 
traversed  by  any  direct  line  of  railroad,  ^'olterra,  however,  has 
a  little  railway  of  its  own,  whicli  brandies  from  the  coast  line 
at  Cecina,  and  runs  up  the  valley  of  tliat  name  as  far  as  Le 
Saline,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hill  on  wliich  the  city  stands,  and 
about  five  miles  from  the  gates."      A'olterra  may  also  be  reached 


'  In  Kad  weatlicr  this  line  is  apt  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  no  intelligence  of  its 
lieing  closed  is  to  Ijc  obtained  before 
rciicliing  Cecina.  Thus  the  traveller  may 
make  the  long  detour  from  Fli)rcnce  to  that 
st'ition,  and  thon  find  that  he  has  as  long  a 


carriage  journey  lieforc  him  as  lie  would 
liave  had  from  Poggibonsi,  with  wretched 
roads,  and  very  inferior  conveyances.  It- 
took  me,  under  such  circumstances,  more 
than  seven  hours  to  reach  Yoltcrra  from 
Cecina  l»y  the  maUc-postc. 
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from  the  Poiitedera  station,  on  the  Pisa  and  Florence  line, 
whence  there  are  public  conveyances  which  do  the  journey  in 
six  hours  ;  or  better  and  more  speedily  from  Poggibonsi,  on 
the  line  from  Empoli  to  Siena,  where  carriages  are  always  to 
be  hired. 

From  whatever  side  Yolterra  may  be  approached  it  is  a  most 
commanding  object,  crowning  the  summit  of  a  lofty,  steep,  and 
sternly  naked  height,  not  wholl}-  isolated,  yet  independent  of  the 
neighbouring  hills,  reducing  them  by  its  towering  supereminence 
to  mere  satellites  ;  so  lofty  as  to  be  conspicuous  from  many  a 
league  distant,  and  so  steep  that  when  the  traveller  has  at  length 
reached  its  foot,  he  finds  that  the  fatigue  he  imagined  had  Avell 
nigh  terminated,  is  then  but  about  to  begin.  Strabo  has  accu- 
rately described  it  when  he  said  "it  is  built  on  a  lofty  height, 
rising  from  a  deep  valley  and  precipitous  on  every  side,  on  whose 
level  summit  stand  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  From  base  to 
summit  the  ascent  is  fifteen  stadia  long,  and  it  is  steep  and 
difficult  throughout."- 

As  the  road  ascends  the  long-drawn  slope  beneath  Yolterra  it 
passes  through  a  singularly  wild  and  barren  tract,  broken  into 
hillocks  of  black  clay  or  marl,  without  a  blade  of  grass  on  their 
surface,  as  if  it  had  been  ravaged  by  a  recent  flood,  yet  so 
existing  for  ages,  perhaps  from  pre-historic  times. 

If  Volterra  be  still  "lordly"  and  imposing,  what  must  she 
have  been  in  the  olden  time,  when  instead  of  a  mere  cluster  of 
mean  buildings  at  one  corner  of  the  level  mountain-crest,  the 
entire  area,  four  or  five  miles  in  circuit,  was  bristling  with  the 
towers,  temples,  and  palaces  of  the  cit}',  one  of  Etruria's  noblest 

^  Stralio,    V.   p.    223.      The    15   stad'ui  of     (Enarea,  —  a     site     of     extraordinary 

must    be    the    length    of  a   Roman    road  strength,  on  a  liill  30  stadia  in  height.     To 

rimaing  in  a  straight  line  'up  the  hill.     IJy  this  view  Lanzi  (Saggio,  II.   p.   94)  is  also 

the   modern  winding  road  the  distance  is  inclined.     Mannert  (Geog.p.  357Hsopposed 

fully  5  miles.     Modern  measurement  makes  to    it,    ou   the   ground   that    CEnarea    had 

the  mountain    on   which    Volterra   stands  i)robaljly   no    existence.       Kiebuhr    (I.    i). 

about  1900  English  feet  above  the  level  of  124,  n.   382),  Miiller  (Etrusk.  II.  2,  10), 

the  sea.     Miiller  was  therefore  mistaken  and  Arnold   (Hist,   of  Rome,  II.   p.   530), 

when  he  guessed  Volterra  to  be  probably  raise  the  more  valid  objection,  that  from 

the  highest-lying  town  in  all  Italy.    Etrusk.  the  usurpation  of  power  by  its  manumitted 

I.    p.    221.     There   are    many   towns   and  slaves,    CEnarea   must     be   identical   with 

villages  among  the  Apennines,  and  not  a  Volsinii.     I  have  hesitated  to  bow  to  these 

few  ancient  sites  in  the  mountains  of  Sal)ina  mighty    three,    and     have     ventured     to 

and  Latium,  at  a  considerably  greater  ele-  suggest  that  ]\Ionte  Fiascoue  may  possibly 

vation.     Cluver   (Ital.    Ant.    II.    p.    513)  be  the  site  of  CEnarea  (ru/e  s^y^rft,  p.  32), 

takes  Volaterrae   to  be   the    Etruscan  city  if  it  be   not    ratlier   that   of   the    Fanum 

referred   to    by   the   p.seudo-Aristotle    (De  Voltumn;v. 
Mirab.   Ausciilt.  cap.   96),  under  the  name 
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and  largest — when  the  walls,  whose  mere  fragments  are  now  so 
vast,  that  fable  and  song  may  well  report  them 

••  Piled  b}-  the  hands  of  giants, 
For  god-like  kings  of  old," 

then  surronnded  the  city  with  a  girdle  of  fortitications  such  as 
for  grandeur  and  niassiveness  have  perhaps  never  been  surpassed. 
"We  now  see  but  '^  the  skeleton  of  her  Titanic  form," — what 
must  have  been  the  living  body '? 

Her  great  size  and  the  natural  strength  of  her  position  mark 
Yolaterroe  as  a  city  of  first-rate  importance,  and  give  her  indis- 
putable claims  to  rank  among  the  Twelve  of  the  Confederation. 
Were  such  local  evidence  wanting,  the  testimony  of  Dionj'sius,'^ 
that  she  was  one  of  the  five  cities,  which,  acting  independently  of 
the  rest  of  Etruria,  determined  to  aid  the  Latins  against  Tar- 
(piinius  Priscus,  would  be  conclusive ;  *■  for  no  second-rate  or 
dependent  town  could  have  ventured  to  oppose  the  views  of  the 
rest.  This  is  the  first  historical  mention  of  Volaterra?,  and  is 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  her  antiquity  and  early  importance. 
The  only  other  express  record  of  Volaterra?  during  the  period  of 
national  independence,  is  in  the  year  45G  (n.c.  298),  when  L. 
■Cornelius  Scipio  encountered  the  Etruscan  forces  below  this 
city,  and  so  obstinate  a  combat  ensued  that  night  alone  put  an 
•end  to  it,  and  not  till  daylight  showed  that  the  Etruscans  had 
retired  from  the  field,  could  the  Roman  general  claim  tlie 
victory.'"  As  an  Etruscan  city,  Yolaterne  must  have  had  a 
territor}'  of  great  extent ;  larger,  without  doubt,  than  that  of  any 
other  city  of  the  Confederation  ;"  and  with  the  possession  of  the 
two  great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia,  she  must  have  been  the 
most  ])owcrful  among  "the  sea-ruling  Etruscans,"  and  probably 

•''  iJiiiii.  ]I;il.  HI.  ('.  "il.     Tln' iitlier  cities  liaiis,    \\]\o    ])iisscsscd    tlic    sea-coast    from 

■\vere    Clusiiuii,    Anetiuiii,    Kiiselhe,    ami  j\lassilia  (luitc  down  to  Pisa-,  and  the  ]ilaiiis 

Vetulonia.  inland  even  up  to  tlie  confines  of  Arretiiini. 

'•  It   is    so    regarded    by    tlic    princiiiul  I'olyl).    II.,    IC.      Eastward    tlie    ti'/cr   of 

■writers   on   the   subject.     Cluver.    II.    p.  Vidaterno  must  also  Lave  extended  far,  as 

.'ill;  Mlillcr,    Etrusk.    II.    1,    'J,  j).    '.'>ii>;  tlie  nearest  city   was  Arretium,   50   miles 

Cramer,  I.]).  18i).  distant;  westward  it  was  bounded  by  the 

'  Liv.  X.  12.  Mediterranean  (Strabo,  V.   \>.   223).  more 

*■'  North  of  Volaterra'  there  was  no  otiier  than  20  ndles  uif  ;  and  southward  it  ex- 
city  of  the  Confederation,  imless  I'lsu'  may  tended  at  least  as  far  as  I'oiJulonia,  wliich 
at  an  early  period  have  been  f)nc  of  the  was  either  a  colony  or  acquisition  of  Vola- 
Twelvc,  to  dispute  her  claim  to  all  the  terra;  (Scrv.  ad  A\n.  X.  172);  and  from 
anil  up  to  the  confines  of  Etruria,  imdudinfj  the  intim.atc  cimnection  of  tliat  port  with 
the  vale  of  the  Arno,  and  tlie  rich  ]ilains  of  Eliia,  it  is  liiKidy  probable  that  it  comjire- 
liUcca.  Yet  much  of  this  nortliern  re;,'ion  bended  that  island  also. 
v:us  at  one  lime  in  the  hands  of  the  Liyu- 
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also  the  most  wealthy.     Her  Etruscan  appellation,  as  we  learn 
from  her  corns,  was  Velathri  " — 


NO^.12^ 


We  have  no  record  of  her  conquest,  but  from  her  remoteness 
and  strength  we  may  conclude  Volaterra3  Avas  among  the  last  of 
the  cities  of  Etruria  to  fall  under  the  yoke  of  Rome.  In  the 
Second  Punic  War,  in  common  with  the  other  principal  cities  of 
Etruria,  she  undertook  to  furnish  her  quota  of  supplies  for  the 
Roman  fleet ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  she  still  maintained 
her  maritime  character,  being  the  only  one,  save  Tarquinii,  to 
furnish  tackling  or  other  gear  for  sliips.*^  In  tlie  civil  wars 
between  Marius  and  Sylla,  Yolaterra3,  like  most  of  the  cities  of 
Etruria,  espoused  the  part  of  the  former ;  for  which  she  was 
besieged  two  years  by  the  forces  of  his  rival,  till  she  Avas 
compelled  to  surrender ;  ^  but  though  thus  taken  in  arms  against 
him,  she  escaped  the  fate  of  FiesuhB  and  other  cities  which  were 
deprived  of  their  citizenship,  and  had  their  lands  confiscated  and 
divided  among  the  troops  of  the  victorious  Dictator.  For  this 
she  was  indebted  to  the  great  Cicero,  who  was  then  Consul,  and 
Avho  ever  afterwards  retained  the  warmest  attachment  towards 
her,  and  honoured  her  with  the  highest  commendations.^     Sub- 

"  This  is  almost  identical  with  the  name  settle  ia  the  land  of  the  Umbri.     The  same 

of  the  ancient  Yolscian  town  ^'elitrro,  now  origin  for  the  city  is  inferred  by  Millingeu 

Velletri  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  (Numismatiqne    de   I'Ancienue    Italie,    p. 

there   was   a    close    analog^',    as    between  167)  from  the  name   Velathri,    which  he 

certain  otlier  towns  of  Etruria,  and  those  takes  to  be  identical  witli  Elatria,  a  town 

of  corresponding  appellations  south  of  the  in  Epirus,  the  land  whence  came  many  of 

Tiber.     In  fact,  the  coins  with  the  legend  the  colonists  of  Italy,  especially  the  Pelasgi, 

of  Velathri  have  often    been   assigned   to  and  he  thinks  this  name  was  given  to  this 

Yelitraj.     Certain  early  Italian  anticiuaries  city  by  the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgi  in  remembrance 

indulged   in  idle    speculations   as    to    the  of  their  ancient  country, 
meaning  of  the  name  Volaterrfe,  but  this  *  Liv.  X.XVIII.  45.      Tarquinii  supplied 

is  merely  the  Latin  form,  and  in  our  present  sail-cloth,  Volaterrae  the  fittings-up  of  ships, 

ignorance    of   the   Etruscan   language,    all  and  also  corn.      This  is  according  to  the 

sound  analj'sis  is  out  of  the  question.     It  usual  reading,    interamcnta  ;    but  Miiller 

may  be  remarked,   however,  that  the  .syl-  (I.  2,  1;  IV.  3,  6)  prefers  that  of  Gronovius, 

lahle  Vel,  or  Vul,  is  a  frequent  initial  to  which  is  inceramenta. 
Etruscan  proper  names — Velsina,  Vulsinii,  '■*  Strabo,     loc.      cit.  :     Liv.      Epitome, 

Vulci,  Yelimnas,  &c. — and  the  rest  of  the  LXXXIX.  ;    cf.    Cic.    pro    Cajcina,    VII.  ; 

word  Atri  seems  to  ha\'e  some  analogy  to  pro  Eoscio  Amerino,  VII. 
the  Hat,  or  Hatri,  on  the  coins  of  Hatria,  ^  Cic.  pro  Domo  sua,  XXX.  ;  ad  Divers. 

— the  Etruscan  town  which  gave  its  name  XIII.    4,    5  ;    ad   Attic.    I.    19.     Volterra 

to    the    Adriatic,   and   to   the   atrium,   or  claims    among    her    ancient    citizens,    the 

court,   in  lloraan  houses.     Cramer  (L    i\  satirist  Persius.    Her  claim  is  better  founded, 

184)  infers  from  this  analogy  that  Volterra  I  believe,    to  Linus,  the  successor   of   St. 

was  founded  by  the  Tyrrhene-Pelasgi,  when  Peter,  as  bishop  of  Rome, 
they  quitted  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  to 
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sequently,  however,  under  the  Triumvirate,  she  was  forced  to 
receive  a  military  colon}'.-  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,, 
she  suifered  the  fate  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  and  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  A'andals  and  the  Huns ;  hut  was  again 
raised  to  importance  by  the  Lombard  kings,  who,  for  a  time, 
fixed  their  court  here,  on  account  of  the  natural  strength  of  the 
site.  Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Yolterra,  sufiice  it  to  sny, 
that  though  greatly  sunk  in  size  and  importance,  she  has  never 
lost  her  population,  and  been  abandoned,  like  so  many  of  her 
fellows,  to  the  fox,  the  owl,  and  the  viper ;  and  that  she  retains 
to  the  present  day,  the  circuit  of  her  original  fortifications  almost 
entire,  and  her  Etruscan  appellation  but  little  corrupted.'^ 

When  the  traveller  has  mastered  the  tedious  ascent  to  the 
town,  let  him  seek  for  the  "  Unione,"  the  best  inn  in  Yolterra, 
kept  by  Nicolo  Frassinesi,  the  successor  to  Ottavio  Callai,  who 
for  many  years  welcomed  travellers  to  Volterra.  By  some,  how- 
ever, the  "  Locanda  Nazionale,"  kcjit  b}^  Giusejipe  (irandi,  is 
pronounced  the  more  comfortable  hostelry. 

Modern  Yolterra  is  but  a  country-town,  having  scarcely  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  covermg  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
area  occupied  b}'  the  ancient  city.  The  lines  of  its  battlemented 
wall,  and  the  towered  keep  of  its  fortress,  give  it  an  imposing 
appearance  externally.  It  is  a  dirty  and  gloomy  place,  however, 
Avithout  architectiu'al  beauty  ;  and  save  the  lieav}',  feudal-faced 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  hung  quaintly  all  over  with  coats  of  arms,  as 
a  pilgrim  with  scallop-shells — so  many  silent  traditions  of  the 
stirring  days  of  the  Italian  republics — and  richer  still  in  its 
Museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities  ;  save  the  neat  little  Duomo 
and  the  alabaster  factories,  which  ever}'  one  should  visit,  there  is 
nothing  of  interest  in  modern  Yolterra.  Hi^r  glories  are  the 
Etruscan  walls  and  the  Museum,  to  neither  of  which  the  visitor 
who  feels  interest  in  the  early  civilization  of  Italy,  sliould  fail  to 
pay  attention. 

'i\)  begin  with  the  walls.  T'l^om  the  "  rnione,"  a  few  steps 
Avill  lead  to  the 

PouTA  ALT.'  Anro. 

I  envy  the  stranger  his  first  impressions  on  api)roaching  this 
gateway.     Tlie  loftiness  of  the  arch  ;  the  boldness  of  its  span  ; 

'  Front,  dc  Colon,  p.  14,  ed.  1588.  Pliny       days. 
(N.   II.    III.   8)  and  I'tolcmy  (p.   72,    ed.  •*  Por  the  post- Roman  liistory  of  Voltcna, 

I'ert. )  also  speak  of  her  as  a  colony  in  their       sec  llcpetti,  y.  pp.  801  it  set/. 


I     U  II     t-         I  I 


PORTA    ALL'    ARCO,    ^OLTLRRA. 
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the  massiveness  of  the  blocks,  dwarfing  into  insignificance  the 
medieval  masoniy  by  which  it  is  surrounded  ;  the  venerable,  vet 
solid  air  of  the  whole  ;  and  more  than  all,  the  dark,  featureless, 
in3-sterious  heads  around  it,  stretching  forward  as  if  eager  to 
proclaim  the  tale  of  b^-gone  races  and  events  ;  even  its  site  on  the 
very  verge  of  the  steep,  with  a  glorious  map  of  valley,  river,  plain, 
mountain,  sea,  headland,  and  island,  unrolled  beneath  ;  make 
it  one  of  the  most  imposing  yet  singular  portals  conceivable, 
and  fix  it  indelibly  on  his  memory. 

It  is  a  double  gateway,  nearly  tliirt}'  feet  deep,  united  by 
parallel  walls  of  very  massive  character,  of  the  same  masonry  as 
those  of  the  city.*  This  is  decisive  of  its  Etruscan  origin  ;  yet 
some  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  the  Etruscan  antiquity  of  the 
arch, — I  think,  without  just  ground.  It  has  been  objected  that 
the  mouldings  of  the  imposts  are  too  Greek  in  character  to  be 
regarded  as  Etruscan,  and  that  the  arch  must  therefore  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Romans.''  But  if  this  be  a  sufficing  reason,  every 
article  found  in  Etruscan  tombs,  Avhiclr  betrays  a  Hellenic  influ- 
ence, must  be  of  Roman  origin.  Those  Avho  hold  such  a  doctrine 
must  totally  forget  the  extensive  intercourse  the  Etruscans  main- 
tained from  very  remote  times,  at  least  as  early  as  the  Roman 
kings,  not  oid}'  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Campania, 
the  latter  long  under  their  own  dominion,  but  also  with  Greece 
herself — an  intercourse  which  introduced  man}'  Hellenisms  into 
Etruscan  art,  whether  exhibited  in  architectural  mouldings,  or 
in  the  modified  Doric  and  Ionic  features  of  the  sarcophagi  or 
rock-hewn  monuments,  or  displayed  in  the  sculptured  urns,  in 
the    bronze   mirrors,  or    in    the    figures    depicted    on    the    walls 

■*  The  span  of  the  arch  is  13  ft.  2  in.  ;  part  of  the  gate  to  lie   "of  true  Etru.scau 

the  height  to  the  top  of  the  impost  15  feet ;  construction"  (cf.   I.   p.  141).     By  Ruspi, 

so  that  tlie  heiglit  to  the  keystone  is  about  the  Roman  architect,    the  restoration  has 

21 2  feet.     Depth  of  the  doorposts  4  ft.  6  been   referred    to  ImiJerial   times.      Bull, 

in.     The  inner  arch  is  13  ft.  6  in.  in  span,  Inst.  1S31,  p.   52.     The  connecting  walls, 

and  its  doorpost  nearly  5  ft.  in  depth.   The  the  doorj)osts  of  the  outer  arch,  and  the 

length  of  the  connecting  passage  is  IS  ft.,  heads,  he  alone  allows  to  be  Etruscan  ;  the 

and  its  width  15  ft.  8  in.,  so  that  the  total  arch  of  the  outer  gate  he  conceives  to  have 

depth  of  the  gateway,  including  the  arches,  been  raised  during  the  Empire,  the  heads  to 

is  27  feet,    6    inches.     The   arch  has   19  have   been  then  replaced,    and  the   inner 

voussoirs,   including  the  rude  heads,  each  gateway  to  have  been  at  the  same   time 

voussoir  being  not  more  than  27  inches  in  constni6ted.     He  thinks  a  .second  restora- 

depth.  tion  was  eflected  during  the  middle  ages, 

^  Micali    (Ant.     Pop.     Ital.    III.    p.    5)  in  that  part  where  the  portcullis  was  fixed, 

regards  them  as  of  Roman  construction,  and  Canina,  a  higher  authority  in  aixhitectural 

thinks  the  whole  arch,  except  the  heads,  a  matters,   regards   this  gate  as   one  of  the 

restoration,  probably  after  the  .siege  of  the  most  ancient  Etruscan  monuments  in  this 

city  by  Sylla.     Yet  he  admits  the  lower  region.     Ann.  Inst.  1S35,  p.  192. 
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of  sepulchres  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  painted  vases,  found  in 
myriads  in  Etruria,  which  are  unequivocally  Greek  in  form, 
design,  myths,  and  inscriptions.''  The  mouldings  of  these  im- 
posts then,  in  spite  of  their  assimilation  to  the  Greek,  may  well 
be  of  Etruscan  construction,  though  not  of  the  most  remote 
ejioch,  yet  probably  prior  to  the  domination  of  Rome. 

The  inner  arch  of  the  gateway  differs  from  the  outer  in  the 
material,  form,  size,  and  number  of  its  voiissoirs,  and  has  much 
more  of  a  Pioman  character. 

Whether  this  archway  be  Etruscan  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  tlie  three  heads  are  of  that  character,  and  that  they  occupied 
similar  positions  in  an  arched  gateway  of  ancient  Volterra.  This 
is  corroborated  in  a  singular  manner.  In  the  Museum  is  a 
cinerary  urn,  found  in  this  necropolis,  which  has  a  bas-relief  of 
the  death  of  Capaneus,  struck  by  lightning  when  in  the  act  of 
scaling  the  gate  of  Thebes  ;  and  the  artist,  copying  probabl}'  the 
object  best  known  to  him,  has  represented  in  that  mythical  gate, 
this  very  Porta  all'  Arco  of  Volterra,  Avith  the  three  heads 
exactly  in  the  same  relative  position.^  AVliat  the  heads  might 
mean  is  not  easy  to  determine.  They  may  represent  the  heads 
of  conquered  enemies,*^  or  the  three  mysterious  Cabiri,'^  or  possibly 
the  patron  deities  of  the  city.^  They  could  scarcely'  have  been 
introduced  as  mere  ornaments. 

The  masonry  within  the  gateway  is  very  massive,  and  well 
preserved.  There  are  eight  courses,  about  two  feet  deep  each, 
of  rectangular  blocks,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  feet  in  length.  Tliey 
are  of  panchind,  a  yellow  conchiliferous  sandstone,  as  are  also 
the  door-posts  of  the  outer  arcli ;  the  imposts  and  voussoirs, 
however,   are    of  ti'avertine,    and  the   three    heads    arc    of   dark 


<"'  Oridli    (ap.    lii-liir.    Mon.    Ktniso.   IV.  ji.  iC^. 

J).    IG'2)  maintains  that  tliis  siinilarity  to  ■'*  Oriuli,    ap.    In^'li.    ^lon.    V.iv.    IV.    j). 

(ircek  art  docs  not   militate   against  tlie  Id.'i 

Etruscan  construction  of  tliis  arcli,  on  t!io  •'  Tliis    is  (Tcrliard's   view,      (iottlieiton 

gi-ound  tliat  (xrcek  art  arose  and  was  nur-  dor  Etnisker,  ji.  13  ;  cf.  )>.    IS. 

tured  in  Asia  Alinor  ratlicr  tlian  in  Greece  '  Orioli,  Ann.  Inst,   \i'■^^l,  \u   oS.     This 

Proper,    and    tliat    tlic    Ktriiscaiis    coming  is  also   Micali's    opinion    (III.    y.    .''>),  who 

from  the  Ka.st  may  have  liroughtwitli  them  admits  them  to  he  Etruscan.      Gori  (Mus. 

a  knowledge  of  that  architecture  which  is  Etrusc.  III.  p.  4())  takes  them  for  heads  of 

now  characterised  as  Greek.      I>ut  it  is  not  tlie  Lares  Viales,  iilaced  in  such  a  position 

ncccwary  to  suppose  so  high  an  antifpiity  to  receive  the  adnration  of  jias.sers-hy  ;  as 

fi)r  the  Hellenisms  in  Etruscan  art,  which  Lucretius    (I.    ;il7-fl)   descrihes  deities    in 

arc    more    simply    accounted    for    in    the  lironze  placed  near  city-gates,  whose  liands, 

manner  indicated  in  the  text.  like  tlie  toes  of  St.  Peter  and  other  saints 

7  A  similar  urn  from  Voltcn-a  is  now  in  <if  uuidern  times,  were  quite  worn  down  by 

the  Etruscan  .Museum  of  Florence,  ulsnjira,  the  frcipiciil  kisses  of  their  votaries.    . 
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grey  peperino.  This  difference  in  the  material  lias,  doubtless, 
favoured  the  opinion  of  the  subsequent  formation  of  the  arcli.^ 
It  is  highly  probable,  indeed,  that  the  arches  are  subsequent 
to  the  rest  of  the  gateway,  which  I  take  to  be  coeval  with 
tlie  city -walls,  and  prior  to  the  invention  of  the  arch ;  and  the 
same  plan  must  originally  have  been  adojited,  as  is  traceable 
in  another  gateway  at  Volterra, — horizontal  lintels  of  wood  or 
stone  Avere  let  into  the  door-posts,  having  sockets  in  them  cor- 
responding to  sockets  in  the  threshold,  in  which  the  flaps  of  the 
<loors  worked.  This  plan  is  proved  to  have  been  used  b}'  the 
Etruscans,  by  certain  tombs  of  Cliiusi,  where  the  doors  are  still 
working  in  their  ancient  sockets.  But  as  the  Etruscans  were 
acquainted  with  the  arch  for  some  three  centuries  before  their 
final  subjugation  by  Rome,  the  addition  of  it  to  this  gateway  may 
well  have  been  made  in  the  days  of  their  independence. 

Just  within  the  gate  on  each  side  is  a  groove  or  channel  for 
the  portcullis,  or  Saracinesca,  as  the  Italians  call  it,  wdiich  was 
suspended  b}'  iron  chains,  and  let  down  from  above  like  the  gate 
of  a  sluice ;  so  that  if  the  enemy  succeeded  in  forcing  the  outer 
gate,  and  attempted  to  force  the  inner,  the  portcullis  was  dropped, 
and  all  within  were  made  prisoners.  This  man-trap,  common 
enough  in  the  middle  ages,  was  also  emploj^ed  by  the  ancients ; 
and  grooves  for  the  cataracta  are  found  in  the  double  gates  of 
iiieir  cities — at  Pom.peii  and  Cosa,  for  instance,  where  the  gates 
.are  formed  on  tlie  same  plan  as  this  of  Volterra,'^ 

From  the  Porta  all'  Arco  let  the  visitor  continue  his  walk  to 
the  north-west,  beneath  the  walls  of  the  modern  town,  till, 
leaving  these  behind,  and  following  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  some 
distance,  he  comes  in  sight  of  the  church  of  Sta.  Chiara.  Below 
this  are  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  now 
extant.      They    are    in    detached    fragments.      In   the    first   the 

^  If  the  outer  arch  were  a  restoi-ation  by  figure  or  head  in  relief  on  the  keystone  was 

the  Romans,  they  must  have  preserved  and  common  enough  in  Koman  gateways,  and 

Jjuilt  up  again  these  three  heads  of  ^;e/)eri«o;  is  in  accordance  with  good  taste,  not  de- 

whicli    is    a   great    objection    against   the  stroying  the  symmetry  of   the   arch,    but 

hypothesis.     To  me  it  does  not  seem  at  all  serving  to  fix  the  eye  on  the  culminating 

probable  that  the  Romans  of  the  close  of  point.     But  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 

the  Republic,  the  epoch  of  the  Pantheon,  the  introduction  of  such  prominent  shape- 

and  the  purest  period  of  Roman  art,  would  less  masses  around  an   arch,    was    wholly 

have  destroyed  the  symmetry  of  the  gate  opposed  to  Roman  taste,    as  we  learn   it 

by  the  replacement  of  such  heavy  unsightly  from  existing  monuments, 
masses.       It    is   much    easier   to   conceive  •'  Mention  is  made  of  the  cataracta  by 

them  to  have  been  placed  there  at  an  earlier  Livy  (XXVII.  28)  and  by  Vegetius  (de  Re 

jperiod,  when    superstition    or    convention  ^Milit.  IV.  cap.  4),  who  speaks  of  it  as  an 

■overcame  a  i-egard  for  the  beautiful.     A  ancient  invention. 

VOL.   ir.  L 
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masonry  is  comparatively  small ;  it  is  most  massive  in  the  third, 
which  extends  to  the  length  of  forty  or  fifty  j'ards,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  height.  In  this  fragment  are  two  conduits  or 
sewers — square  ojienings,  with  i^rojecting  sills,  as  at  Fiesole,  ten 
or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.*  The  fifth  fragment  is  also 
fine ;  but  the  sixth  is  very  grand — forty  feet  in  height,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  in  length ;  and  here  also  open  two 
sewers.' 

The  masonry  is  ver}'  irregular.  A  horizontal  arrangement 
is  preserved ;  but  one  course  often  runs  into  another,  shallow 
ones  alternate  with  deep,  or  even  in  the  same  course  several 
shallow  blocks  are  piled  up  to  equal  the  depth  of  the  larger. 
The  masses,  though  intended  to  be  rectangular,  are  I'udely  hewn, 
and  more  rudely  put  together,  with  none  of  that  close  "kissing" 
of  joints,  as  the  Italians  say,  or  neat  fitting-in  of  smaller  pieces, 
which  is  seen  at  Fiesole.  This  may  be  called  a  rectangular 
C3'clopean  style,  if  that  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Never- 
theless, it  is  essentially  the  same  masonrj^  as  that  of  Fiesole ;  but 
here  it  is  seen  in  its  rudeness  or  infancy,  while  Fiesole  shows  its 
perfection.  To  the  friability  of  the  sandstone  of  which  it  is 
composed,  is  owing  much  of  its  irregular  character,  the  edges  of 
the  blocks  having  greatly  worn  away ;  while  the  walls  of  Fiesole, 
being  of  harder  rock,  have  suff"ered  less  from  the  action  of  the 
elements.  Fair  comparisons,  however,  can  onl}'  be  drawn 
between  the  walls  on  corresponding  sides  of  the  several  cities ; 
for  those  which  fiice  the  south,  like  these  fragments  under  Santa 
Chiara,  are  always  found  most  att'ected  by  the  weather.  As 
usual  in  the  most  ancient  masonr}',  there  are  no  traces  of  cement. 
In  spite  of  the  saying, 

Duro  con  duro 

Non  fa  mai  buou  muro, 

these  gigantic  masses  luive  held  togetlier  without  it  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  centuries,  and  may  yet  stand  for  as  many  more. 
All  the  fragments  on  tliis  side  of  Volterra  are  mere  embankments, 
as  at  Fiesole,  to  the  higher  level  of  tlie  city.  In  parts  they  are 
uii(lcrl)uiil  witli  modern  masonry. 

I*'roiii    Sta.    ('hiara    the    walls     lua}-    be     traced    by    detached 

"^  Some  of  tlic   hlocks  in   tlii.s  fragment  Hliown  in  tlie  woodcut  ^at  tlie  liead  of  tiiis 

arc  very  large— 8  or  10  feet  Ion;;,  liy  2  to  3  Cliapter.     Tiie  largest  Mocks  here  are  about 

in  height.     Tlic  ardiitravc  of  one  of  tin-  8  feet  long,  and  more  than  3  in  height.   At 

Hcwcrs  is  jtarticularly  massive.  this  ]iarlicular  spot  the  wall  is  scarcely  20 

^  It  is  this  portion  <if   the  wall  which  i.s  feet  high. 
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fragments,  sometimes  scarcely  rising  above  tlie  ground,  till  the}' 
turn  to  the  north,  stretching  along  the  brow  of  the  steep  cliff, 
which  bounds  the  city  on  this  side.  At  a  spot  called  "  I 
Menseri,"  are  some  massive  portions;  and  just  beyond  the 
hamlet  of  S.  Giusto  are  traces  of  a  road  running  up  to  an  ancient 
gate,  whose  position  is  clearly  indicated.  Here  the  ground  sinks 
in  tremendous  precipices,  "  Le  Baize,"  overhanging  an  abyss 
of  fearful  depth,  and  increasing  its  horror  by  their  own  blackness. 
This  is  the  Leucadia — the  lovers'  leap  of  the  Volterrani.  Only 
a  few  days  before  my  first  visit  a  forlorn  swain  had  taken  the 
plunge. 

Beyond  this,  the  walls  may  be  traced,  more  or  less  distinctly, 
all  round  the  brow  of  the  i)oint  which  juts  out  towards  the  convent 
of  La  Badia.  In  one  part  they  are  .seven  feet  in  thickness,  and 
are  no  longer  mere  embankments,  but  rise  fifteen  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  city.  In  another  spot  the}^  are  topped  by  small  rec- 
tangular masonry,  also  uncemented,  apparently  Roman.  They 
continue  to  follow  the  brow  of  the  high  ground  in  all  its 
sinuosities ;  double  the  wooded  point  of  Torricella,  and  again 
run  far  up  the  hollow  southward  to  Le  Conce,  or  the  Tan^^ards, 
above  which  they  rise  in  a  massive  picturesque  fragment  over- 
growai  with  foliage.  Then  tlie_y  stretch  far  away  along  the  lofty 
and  picturesque  cliffs  on  the  east  of  the  hollow,  till  they  lead  you 
round  to  the  "  Portone,"  or 

Porta  di  Diaxa. 

This  is  another  gateway  of  similar  construction  to  the  Porta 
air  Arco,  but  now  in  ruins.  In  its  ground-plan,  it  is  precisely 
similar,  having  a  double  gate  with  a  connecting  passage.  The 
masonry  is  of  the  same  massive  character  as  that  of  the  city- walls, 
Avithout  an  intermixture  of  different  styles,  except  what  is  mani- 
festly of  modern  date ;  so  that  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  its 
purely  Etruscan  construction.  The  dimensions  of  the  gate  very 
nearly  agree  with  those  of  the  Porta  all'  Arco.**  The  arches  at 
either  end  are  now  gone  ;  the  inner  gate  does  not  indeed  appear 
to  have  had  one,  for  the  door-post  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
twenty  feet,  and  at  twelve  feet  or  so  above  the  ground  is  a  square 
hole  in  a  block  on  each  side  the  gate,  as  if  cut  to  receive  a 
Avooden  lintel.     The  outer  gate  still  retains  traces  of  an  arch,  for 

•'  The    total    depth    of    the   gateway   is       12  ft.    4  in.,    aud  in  the  passage  within 
27  ft.,  that  of  the  door-posts  of  each  gate       1j  ft.  6  in. 
i  ft.  4  in.     Tlie  width  at  the  door-posts  is 

L  2 
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at  a  height  corresponding  Avith  the  said  Hntel,  there  are  cuneiform 
blocks  on  one  side,  sufficient  to  indicate  an  arch  ;  the  opposite 
wall  is  too  much  ruined  to  retain  such  vestiges.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  this  gateway  was  constructed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  walls,  and  before  the  invention  of  the  arch,  both  gates  being 
covered  in  by  wooden  lintels,  but  that  in  after  ages  the  outer  gate 
was  repaired,  while  the  inner,  needing  it  less,  was  left  in  its 
original  state. 

This  sort  of  double  gateway  is  found  in  several  ancient  towns 
in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  other  cities  of  Italy.  It  is  to  be  seen 
also  elsewhere  in  Etruria — at  Cosa,  for  instance,  where  there  is 
more  than  one  specimen  of  it." 

F]-om  the  Portone,  the  ancient  fortilications  may  be  traced 
along  the  wooded  steep  to  the  south,  and  then,  instead  of  follow- 
ing its  line,  suddenly  dive  into  the  hollow,  crossing  it  in  an 
indejjendent  wall  nearl}'  thirty  feet  high.  The  masonry  here  is 
much  smaller  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  walls,  the  courses 
being  often  scarceh'  a  foot  in  height ;  yet,  as  in  other  respects  it 
precisely  resembles  the  more  massive  fragments,  it  may  be  safely 
jironounced  Etruscan. 

At  the  point  of  high  ground  to  the  east,  is  a  fine  fragment  of 
wall,  six  feet  thick,  rising  twelve  feet  above  the  level  of  the  city, 
and  having  its  inner  surface  as  smooth  as  its  outer.  Be^'ond  this, 
are  two  remarkable  rcretcments,  like  bastions  reverted,  or  with 
their  concavities  towards  the  cit}'.  The  most  easterly  of  these 
crescent  embankments  rises  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet.^  Just 
l)oyond  it,  there  are  traces  of  a  postern ;  and  presently  the  wall, 
])ursuing  the  edge  of  the  steep,  reaches  the  extremit}'  of  the  city 
to  the  east,  and  turns  sharp  to  the  south.  The  path  to  the 
Seminario  leads  along  the  verj'  to})  of  the  walls,  wliich  are  here 
from  fourteen  to  seventeen  feet  in  tliiclcness.     They  are  not  solid 

'  Canina  (.Yrcliit.  Aiitica,  V.  \).  90)  sug-  licsiej,'eil,  excinjilifving  tlic  rule  of  foi-tllica- 

gcsts,  that  it  i.s  probably  froin  tliis  sort  of  tion  laid  ilowii  ]>y  Vitnivius,  1.   "j,  2. 
double   gateway   that    the    plural    term —  •*  One    block    covering   a    cavity,    once 

cd  ttuAqi — applied  to  the  gate  of  a  city,  ])crhaps  a  sewer,   I  found  to  be  1 1  ft.  long, 

took  its  rise.      See  Chap.  I.  p.  12.  :»  in  height,   .and  i  in  dci)th  ;  and  another 

It   will   be  ob.servcd  tliat    thi.s  gate,   as  block,    below   llic   cavity,    was     of    nearly 

well  a.s  the  I'orta  all' Arco,  opens  obli<iuely,  cipial   dimensions.      It  may   l)e  remarked, 

HO  that  the  ajiproach  to  it  is  comninndcd  on  that  the  blocks  in  the  lower  courses  in  this 

one  side  by  the  city-wall,  which  answers  part  of  the    fortifications   are    small    and 

the  jmrposc  of  towers  whence  to  .vinoy  the  irregular,  in  the  ujipcr  very  massive.     This 

foe;    and   the  api)roach   is  so   phvincd  in  I   have  (iliscrvc(l  on   otiicr  sites  in  Etruria 

both   ca.sc.s,   that  an  assailing  force  would  and    Latiiim,     wliirli     Ij.ivc    \\:ills    of   this 

have  its  right  side,  or  that  unprotected  by  character. 
the  sLield,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
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tliroughout,  but  built  -with  two  faces  of  masonry,  having  the 
intervening  space  stuffed  with  rubbish,  just  as  in  the  cob-walls 
of  England,  and  as  in  that  sort  of  cmiilecton,  which  Vitruvius 
characterises  as  Roman .^  Just  beneath  the  Seminario  another 
postern  may  be  distinguished.  From  this  point  you  may  trace 
the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  by  fragments,  beneath  those  of 
the  modern  town  and  of  the  Fortress,  round  to  the  Porta  all' 
Ai'co. 

The  circumference  of  the  ancient  walls  has  been  said  to  be  about 
four  miles  ;  ^  but  it  appears  much  more,  as  the  sinuosities  of  the 
ground  are  very  great.  But  pause,  traveller,  ere  you  venture  to 
make  the  tour  of  them.  Unless  you  be  prepared  for  great  fatigue 
— to  cross  ploughed  land — climb  and  descend  steeps — force  your 
way  through  dense  woods  and  thickset  hedges — wade  through 
swamps  in  the  hollows  if  it  be  winter — follow  the  beds  of  streams, 
and  creej)  at  the  brink  of  precipices  ;  in  a  word,  to  make  a  fairy- 
like progress 

"  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier. 
Over  park,  over  pale, 

Thorough  flood — '" 

and  only  not 

"  thorough  fire — "' 

think  not  of  the  entire  giro. 

There  are  portions  of  the  wall  which  are  of  no  difficult  access  : 
such  as  the  fine  fragments  under  the  church  of  Santa  Chiara  ; 
those  also  at  Le  Baize  di  San  Giusto,  whither  j^ou  may  drive 
in  a  carriage  ;  the  thick  walls  below  the  Seminario,  which  are 
comparatively  near  at  hand  :  and  from  these  a  sufficient  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  massiveness  and  grandeur  of  the  walls  of 
Volterra.  The  Portone  also  is  of  easy  access,  and  can  be  taken 
in  the  way  to  the  Grotta  de'  Marmini.  With  the  Plan  of  the  city 
in  his  hand,  the  visitor  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  most 
remarkable  portions  of  the  ancient  fortifications. 

Within  the  ancient  walls  are  the  remains  of  two  structures 
which  have  often  been  called  Etruscan — the  Amphitheatre  and 
the   Piscina.      The  first  lies    in  the  Yalle   Buona,  beneath  the 

3  yitruv.  II.    S,   7.      See  Vol.  I.  p.  SO.  will  be  more  than  4|  miles.     Gori  (III. 

This  style  of    "stuffed"  walls  is  not  \in-  p.  32)   cites  an  authority  who  ascribes  to 

common  in  the  cities  of  Grreece.  them  a  circuit  of  more  than  5  miles.      Old 

'  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  141,  and  Albert!  says,  the  city  was  in  the  form  ot 

II.  p.  209.   Abeken  (Mittelital.  p.  30)  calls  a  hand,    the    headlands   representing    the 

it  21,000  feet.     If  ilicali's  map  be  correct,  fingers.     But  it  requires  a  lively  fancy  to 

■which  calls  it  7, 280  "73  metres,  the  circuit  pei'ceive  the  resemblance. 
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modern  walls,  to  the  north.  Nothing  is  now  to  he  seen  hevond  a 
semicii'cle  of  seats,  apparently  cut  in  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  now 
covered  with  turf.  It  displays  not  a  trace  of  antiquity,  and  seems 
to  have  been  formed  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  it  is  now 
applied  to — witnessing  the  game  of  the^^aZZoHC.  One  may  well 
doubt  if  it  has  ever  been  more  than  a  theatre,  f<n-  the  other  half 
of  the  structure,  Avhich  must  have  been  of  masonry,  has  totally 
disajipeared.  Its  antiquity,  however,  has  been  well  ascertained, 
and  it  has  even  been  regarded  as  an  Etruscan  structure,-  but 
more  discriminating  criticism  pronounces  it  to  be  Roman. 

Outside  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  but  within  the  walls  of  the  town, 
is  the  so-called  Piscina.  Like  all  the  structures  of  similar  name 
elsewhere  in  Itah',  this  is  underground — a  series  of  three  iniritllel 
vaults  of  gi"eat  depth,  supported  b}-  square  pillars,  and  evidently 
either  a  reservoir  for  water,  or,  as  the  name  it  has  received 
implies,  a  preserve  for  fish ;  more  probably  the  former.  The 
vaults  are  arched  over,  but  the  pillars  are  connected  by  fiat  archi- 
traves, composed  of  cuneiform  blocks,  holding  together  on  the 
arch  principle.  There  is  nothing  in  this  peculiar  construction 
which  is  un-Etruscan ;  ^  but  the  general  character  of  the  structure, 
strongly  resembling  other  buildings  of  this  kind  of  undoubtedly 
Roman  origin,  proves  this  to  have  no  higher  antiquity.  Gori, 
who  was  the  first  to  descend  into  it,  in  1739,  braving  the  snakes 
with  which  tradition  had  filled  it,  declared  it  to  be  of  Etruscan  con- 
struction, an  opinion  w'hich  has  been  commonh'  followed,  even  to 
the  present  da}-.*^  He  wlio  has  seen  the  Piscine  of  the  Campanian 
coast,  may  well  avoid  the  difficulties  attending  a  descent  into  this. 
A  formal  application  has  to  be  made  to  the  Bishop,  who  keeps 
the  ke}^ ;  a  ladder  of  unusual  length  has  next  to  be  sought,  there 
being  no  steps  to  descend ;  the  Bishop's  servant,  and  the  men 
who  bring  the  ladder,  have  to  be  fed  :  so  that  to  those  Avho  con- 
sider time,  trouble,  and  expense,  lejcn  ne  rant  jxt-'^  l(i  chnndcllc. 

A  third  relic,  which  has  erroneously  been  calU'd  Etruscan,  is 
the  Terme,  or  Baths,  which  lie  just  outsi(k'  the  gate  of  San 
Felice,  on  the  south  of  the  town.  The  form  and  disposition  of 
the  chambers,  the  brickwork,  tlie  opus  i)irfii/nii,  tlie  fraguients  of 
mosaic  pavement,  tlie  marble  slabs  with   bas-reliefs — everything 

*  (jlori,  ]\Ius.  Etr.  III.  \>.  59,  tali.  8.  and  certain  tonilis  of  Perugia  and  Cliiiisi, 

•'  Tlic  gates  of  tlic   theatre  of  Fercnto,  i-mM  liave  had  no  ilitHcnIty  in  constructing 

■which  are  most  proliahly  of  that  origin,  are  a  cuneifnrni  arcliitrave  like  this. 

Biinilarly  fornicil  (tiee  Vol.  I.  i».  150).     The  ■*  (iori.  III.  ]>.  (i.!.     It  is  called  hy  Iloaro, 

pcoijle  who  hrought  the  arch  to  such  per-  the  most  jierfect  Ktmscan  work  at  Voltcrra. 

fectioD  an  is  seen  in  the  Cloaca  Maxima  Classical  Tour,  I.  \>.  U. 
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•on  the  site  is  so  purel}^  Roman,  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  a  higher  antiquit}^  coukl  ever  have  been  assigned  to  this  ruin. 
The  necropolis  of  Yolterra,  as  usual,  surrounded  the  town ; 
hut  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  slopes  beneath  the  walls 
to  the  north  were  particularly  selected  for  burial.  Here,  for 
centuries  past,  numerous  tombs  have  been  opened,  from  which 
the  Museum  of  the  town,  as  well  as  other  collections,  public  and 
l^rivate,  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  stored  with  anti- 
quarian wealth.  From  the  multitude  of  sepulchres,  this  spot  has 
received  the  name  of  Campo  Nero — "Black  Field ^" — a  name 
now  almost  obsolete.  But,  though  hundreds — na}',  thousands — 
•of  tombs  have  been  opened,  what  remains  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
of  the  visitor  ?  Three  sepulchres  alone.  All  the  rest  have  been 
covered  in  as  soon  as  rifled;  the  usual  excuse  being — "pe?-  noti 
dannificar  il  'podere."  Even  the  tomb  of  the  Cseciiife,  that  family 
so  illustrious  in  ancient  times,  has  been  refilled  with  earth,  lest 
the  produce  of  a  square  yard  or  two  of  soil  should  be  lost  to  the 
owner;  and  its  site  is  now  forgotten.  "0  optiml  cives  Volater- 
rani  !  "  Ai'e  ye  deserving  of  the  commendation  Cicero  bestowed 
on  your  ancestors,''  when  ye  set  so  little  store  on  the  monuments 
of  those  very  forefathers  which  Fortune  has  placed  in  your 
hands  ?  Shoidd  not  yours  be  rather  the  reproach  that  great  man 
cast  on  the  Syracusans,  who  kneAv  not  the  sepulchre  of  their 
great  citizen,  Archimedes,  until  he  pointed  it  out  to  them  ?  '^ 

Grotta  de'  Maemini. 

This  sepulchre,  which  should  more  properly  be  called  "  Grotta 
Cinci,"  from  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  Signor  Giusto  Cinci, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  a  type,  in  form  and  character,  of  the 
tombs  of  Yolterra,  lies  on  the  hill-slope  a  little  below  the  Porta 
di  Diana,  on  a  spot  marked  by  a  clump  of  cypresses.  The 
key  is  kept  at  a  cottage  just  outside  the  Gate,  and  torches 
may  also  be  had  there.  Like  all  the  tombs  of  Yolterra,  this  is  a 
liypogamm,  or  sepulchre  below  the  surface  ;  and  you  descend  by 
a  few  steps  to  the  door,  above  which  is  some  rude  masonry. 
The  tomb  is  circular,  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  but 
scarcely  six  feet  in  height,  with  a  large  square  pillar  in  the 
centre,  and  a  triple  tier  of  benches  around  the  walls — all  rudely 
hewn  from  the  rock,  a  yellow  conchiliferous  sandstone,  the  same 

^  Gori,  Mus.  Etrus.  III.  p.  93.  "  Cicero,  i^ro  Domo  sua,  XXX. 

'i  Cicero,  Tusc.  Quaist.  V.  23. 
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" 2)cinc]iiua''  of  which  many  of  the  ui'us  are  formed.  On  the 
benches  are  ranged  nmnerons  ash-chests,  about  two  or  three  feet 
long,  mmiature  sarcophagi,  with  reclining  figures  on  the  lids, 
some  stretched  on  theii'  backs,  but  most  resting  on  one  elbow  in 
the  usual  attitude  of  the  banquet.  In  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria,  two  or  three,  rarely  more  than  six  or  eight,  sarcophagi 
are  found  in  one  chamber ;  but  here  are  at  least  forty  or  fifty 
unis — the  ashes  of  a  family  for  several  generations. 

"  The  dead  above,  and  the  dead  below. 
Lay  ranged  in  many  a  coflBned  row." 

These  urns  are  of  ixinch'ina,  travertine,  or  alabaster,  but  are 
now  so  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  the  torches  as  to  have  lost  all 
beautv.  Two  large  pine-cones  of  stone,  common  funereal  em- 
blems, lie  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  There  is  a  hole  in 
the  roof  of  the  tomb,  but  whether  formed  in  ancient  times  to  let 
otf  the  effluvium,  or  by  modern  excavators,  is  not  evident. 

Such  is  said  to  be  the  general  character  of  the  sepulchres  on 
this  site.  Their  form  is  often  circular ;  ^  while  in  Southern 
Etruria  that  form  is  rarely  found,  the  oblong  or  square  being 
prevalent.  No  tomb  with  painted  walls,  or  Avith  architectural 
decorations  carved  in  the  rock,  has  ever  been  discovered  in  this 
necropolis.  Some,  however,  of  a  singular  description  have  been 
brought  to  light .^ 

ToMn  or  the  C.kcix.i'-. 

In  this  same  part  of  the  necropolis,  as  long  since  as  1739,  was 
discovered  a  tomb  of  the  Csecina  family,  illustrious  in  Eoman 

»  Gori  (Mus.   Etr.  III.    ii.  03)  says  the  ool;ite  tluousli  the  roof  and  w;ills.     Tlie 

tombs   of   YolteiTa    are    more   frequently  vases  arc  generally  placed  between  the  urns, 

square  than  round,  and  are  .sometimes  even  or  in  front  of  llicni,  if  there  be  not  room 

triangular.     Inghirami  says  they  are  gene-  at  the  side,   and  the  mirrors  are  also  laid 

rally  circular,   especially  when  .small,  but  in   front.     Inghir.   IV.   p.  83.      AVhcn  the 

qnadrangular  when  large  (Mon.  Elrusc.  I\^  liody  was  not  burnt,  as  usual,  it  was  laid 

1>.  8U)  ;  and  he  gives  a  plate  of  one  with  on  the  bare  rock.      Sarcophagi  were  very 

four  square  chambers  (IV.  tav.  16).     Gori  rarely  used. 

iusserts  that  the  roofs  arc  often  formed  of  a  '•'  A  tomb  was  found  in  this  necropolis, 

single  stone  of  enormous  size,   sometimes  in    1738,   which  was  sujiposed,   from    the 

su]ii)orted  in  the  middlo  by  a  jiillar  hewn  numerous  pots,  pans,  and  jilates  within  it, 

from    the    rock.     The  entrances  generally  to  have   been  an  Etruscan  kitchen — some 

face  the  west.   Testimony,  nnfortunately,  is  of  the  jmts  heing  full  of  the  hones  of  kids, 

well-iiigli  our  only  authority  in  the  matter.  and  of  little  birds.      MS.  description,  cited 

A  second  tomb  is  sometimes  found  hencath  Ky  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  p.  00.      JUit 

(lie   first,  says  Inghirami  (IV.  p.  04).      In  these   must   have    been   the    relics   of   the 

the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the  tomb,  there  funeral  feast  ;  a  i)air  of  gold  earrings  in  an 

is   often    a    hole,    ])robalily    formed    as    a  urn  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  of 

recciitaclo   for  the  water  that  niiglit  per-  a  kitilicn. 
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annals.  As  described  by  Gori,  who  must  have  seen  it,  this 
tomb  was  very  like  the  Grotta  de'  Marmini,  but  on  a  larger 
scale.  At  the  depth  of  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  was  found 
an  archway  of  beautiful  construction,  opening  on  a  jjassage  lined 
with  similar  masonry,  and  leading  down  to  the  rock-hewn  door 
of  the  tomb,  which  was  closed  with  a  large  slab.  The  sepulchre 
was  circular,  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  sujiported  by  a  stout 
column  in  the  midst,  and  surrounded  by  a  triple  tier  of  benches, 
all  hewn  from  the  rock.  Forty  urns  of  alabaster,  adorned  Avith 
painting  and  gilding,  were  found  lying,  not  on  the  benches  where 
they  had  originally  been  arranged,  but  in  a  confused  heap  on  the 
floor,  as  though  they  had  been  cast  there  by  former  plunderers, 
or  "  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,"  as  Gori  suggests — more 
probably  the  former.  Just  within  the  door  stood  a  beautiful 
Koman  clppus,  with  a  sepulchral  inscription  in  Latin,  of  "  A. 
Cieciua."^  Most  of  the  urns  also  bore  inscriptions,  some  in 
Etruscan,  a  few  in  Latin,  but  all  of  the  same  family.  They 
have  fortunately  been  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  city,  just 
then  commenced,  but  the  tomb  where  they  had  lain  for  at  least 
two  thousand  years,  has  been  covered  in,  and  its  ver}'  site  is  now 
forgotten.^ 

A  second  tomb  of  this  family  was  discovered  in  1785,  con- 
taining about  forty  urns  ;  none  of  them  with  Latin  insciipti(Mis.' 

A  third  tomb  of  the  Crecina  fainil}'  was  discovered  in  1810, 
outside  the  Gate  of  Diana,  containing  six  chambers,  and  nume- 
rous urns  Avitli  Etruscan  inscriptions.^  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  this  family  Avas  numerous  as  well  as  powerful.  It  lias 
become  extinct  only  in  our  own  day.'^ 

In  1831,  Signor  Giusto  Cinci,  to  whom  most  of  the  excava- 
tions at  Volterra  of  late  years  are  due,  discovered  the  vestiges 
of  two   tumular    sepulchres,   which    had    been    covered  in  with 


'  Gori  (III.  p.   94,  tab.  11)  and  Inglii-  door  was   12  hraccia  (23  feet)   below  tlie 

rami  (Mon.   Etrus.  YI.  p.    23.  tav.  D  3.)  surface;  the  first  chaiEber  was  of  irregular 

call  it  an  altar,  which  it  resembles  in  form  ;  form,  having  a  column  in  the  midst,  and 

but  the  inscription  marks  it  as  a  cipx)US.  two  rows  of  benches  around  the  walls,  on 

It  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  Volterra.  which  the  urns  were  found  upset  and  in 

-  Descriptions  and  illustrations  of  this  gi'eat  confusion  ;  the  inscriptions  were  all 

tomb  are  given  by  Maffei,  Osserv.  Lett.  \.  Etruscan.     The   other  five  chambers  were 

p.  318  ;  Gori,  loc.  cit.  tab.  10  ;  and  Inglii-  of  inferior  size.     Ingliirami  thinks  it  was 

rami,   Mon.    Etrus.   lY.   p.    85,   taw.    14,  the  early   Christians  who  overturned   the 

15.  urns  in  these  tombs,  in  their  iconoclastic 

Inghirami,  Mon.  Etrus.  I.  p.  11.  zeal. 

A  description  of  it  will  be  found  in  ■'  See  the  next  Chapter,  p.  ISi'i. 

Inghirami's  Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  p.  107.     The 
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masonry,  in  the  form  of  domes.  Though  but  shght  vestiges 
remained,  it  was  evident  that  the  cone  of  one  had  been  composed 
of  small  rectangular  blocks  of  tufo,  rudely  hewn,  and  unce- 
mented ;  the  other,  of  large  masses  of  travertine,  also  without 
cement,  whose  upper  sides  proved  the  structure  to  have  been  of 
irregidar  polygons,  though  resting  on  a  basement  of  rectangular 
masonr}'.*'  This  is  the  onl}'  instance  known  of  polygonal  con- 
struction so  far  north  in  Italy,  and  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
every  other  relic  of  ancient  architecture  on  this  site  is  strict^ 
rectangular.  Though  the  construction  of  this  tomb  betokened 
a  high  antiquit}',  the  alabaster  urns  it  contained  betrayed  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,"  and  seemed  to  mark  a  reappropriation  of 
a  very  ancient  sepulchre.  These  domed  tombs  must  have  borne 
a  close  analogy  in  miniature  to  the  Treasuries  of  Atreus  and 
-Nlinyas,  and  also  to  the  Nuraghe  of  Sardinia,  and  the  Talajots  of 
the  Balearic  Islands.^ 


*  These  monuments  were  only  5  feet 
apart.  Each  cone  had  a  basement  of  regular 
masonry,  about  9  feet  square,  and  beneath 
one  of  these  were  several  courses  of  rude 
Ijlocks,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  resting  on  the  doorway  of  the  sepul- 
chre, which  was  composed  of  two  upri;,'lit 
blocks,  crossed  by  a  third  as  a  lintel. 

''  Inghirami  says,  as  late  as  the  seventh 
or  eighth  century  of  Rome,  the  period  to 
which  he  refers  most  of  the  urns  of  Vol- 
terra.  He  ha.s  given  full  particulars  of 
these  tombs,  together  with  illustrations. 
Ann.  Inst.  1832,  pp.  26-30,  tav.  d' Agg.  A. 

**  These  were  genuine  specimens  of  the 
thnlus,  or  domed  structure  of  the  Greeks, 
such  as  we  see  it  in  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus  at  Mycenre ;  and  they  are  tiie 
only  instances  known  of  such  tholi  in 
Ktruria,  though  one  was  found  some  ages 
since  at  (iubbio,  the  ancient  Iguvium,  in 
Umbria,  where  the  celebrated  inscribed 
tablets,  called  the  Eugubiiin  Tables,  were 
discovered.  Gori,  Mus.  Etrus.  III.  p.  100, 
tab.  18.  G.  They  also  clo.sely  resemble  the 
Nuraglie  of  Sardinia,  and  still  more  the 
Talajots  of  the  Balcarics,  ina-smuch  as  the 
latter  are  cones  containing  but  one  such 
chamber,  while  the  Nuraghe  have  often 
several.  The  ]ioint  of  diircrcncc  is,  that 
these  ilonicd  tombs  of  Volterra,  like  that  of 
(iubbio,  must  have  been  covered  with  a 
mound  of  earth,  while  the  Nuraghe  and 
Talajots  are  solid  cones  of  ma.sonrj',  like 


one  of  the  towers  in  the  Cucumella  of  Vulci, 
but  hollowed  into  chambers,  and  raised 
above  the  surface.  The  Nuraghe  still  exist 
in  great  numbers  in  Sardinia.  No  fewer 
than  3000  are  said  by  De  la  Marmora  to 
be  scattered  over  the  shores  of  that  island, 
and  the  Talajots  are  not  much  less  numerous 
in  the  ]>alearics.  The  former,  which  rise 
30  or  40  feet  above  ground,  have  sometimes 
two  or  three  stories,  each  with  a  domed 
chamber  connected  by  spiral  jjassages  left 
in  the  masonry  ;  sometimes  several 
chambers  are  on  the  same  floor,  communi- 
cating by  corridors  ;  the  structure,  instead 
of  being  conical,  is  sometimes  three-sided, 
yet  ■ft'ith  the  angles  rounded.  Some  of 
them  have  basements  of  masonry  like  these 
tombs  of  Volterra  ;  and  others  are  raised 
on  platforms  of  earth,  with  embankments 
of  masonry  twenty  feet  in  height.  Though 
so  numerous,  none  are  found  in  so  complete 
a  state  of  jjreservation  that  it  can  be  de- 
cided whether  they  terminated  above  in  a 
perfect  or  a  truncated  cone.  They  arc,  in 
general,  of  regular  though  rude  masonry, 
but  a  few  are  of  i)olyg()iial  construction. 
They  are  evidently  of  high  antiquity.  The 
construction  of  the  domed  chaud)ers,  formeil, 
like  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  by  the  conver- 
gence of  horizontal  strata,  establishes  this 
lieyond  a  iloubt.  To  what  race  to  asciibc 
them  is  still  in  dispute.  l)e  la  Marmora, 
ISlicali,  and  Arri,  jussign  them  to  the 
riicenicians  or  Carthaginians  ;  retit-lladtl. 
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Excavations  are  still  carried  on  at  Volterra,  and  of  late  3'ears 
with  much  regularit}'  and  spirit.  Multitudes  of  urns  have  been 
brought  to  light,  together  with  coins  and  jewellery,  and  various 
objects  in  terra  cotta,  bronze,  and  glass.''  In  1868  a  deposit  of 
sixt}'  archaic  Greek  coins,  of  silver,  was  discovered — i)roving  that 
commercial  intercourse  existed  between  Volterra  and  Greece  long 
prior  to  the  Roman  conquest.^ 

When  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  i)ublished  there  was 
but  a  single  sepulchre  in  this  necropolis,  the  Grotta  de'  Marmini, 
preserved  for  public  inspection.  Two  others  have  since  been 
added,  both  situated  in  the  Villa  Inghirami,  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  Volterra,  near  the  Convent  of  San  Girolamo.  The  tra- 
veller should  not  omit  to  pay  a   visit  to   this  Villa  to  see  these 


to  the  Tyrrlieiie-Pelasgi,  in  which  lie  is 
followed  by  Abekeu ;  and  to  this  view 
Inghirami  also  inclines.  Miiller,  however, 
regarded  them  as  Etruscan,  rather  than 
Pelasgic  (Etrusk.  IV.  2,  2).  For  Petit- 
Radel's  opinion  there  is  ancient  authority  ; 
for  the  j)seudo-Aristotle  (de  IMii'ab.  Auscult. 
cap.  104)  mentions  the  tJioIi  of  Sardinia, 
built  by  lolaus,  son  of  Iphicles,  in  the 
ancient  Greek  style.  Diodorus  (IV.  p.  235, 
ed.  Rhod. )  speaks  of  them  \mder  the  name 
of  Dffidalia,  so  called  from  the  celebrated 
Daedalus,  their  traditional  architect.  These 
thoU  can  be  no  other  than  the  Nuraghe. 
Though  Micali  does  not  take  thorn  to  be 
tombs,  and  Canina  (Archit.  Ant.  V.  p. 
547)  thinks  they  were  treasuries  or  forts, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  their  sepulchral 
character  ;  for  skeletons  have  often  been 
found  in  them,  and  funereal  furniture, 
chiefly  in  metal.  For  detailed  descriptions 
and  illustrations  of  them,  see  De  la  ilar- 
mora.  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  tom.  II.,  and 
Bull.  Inst.  1833,  p.  121  ;  1834,  pp.  68-70; 
Petit-Radel,  Nuraghes  de  la  Sardaigne, 
Paris,  1826-8  ;  Arri,  Nur-hag  della  Sar- 
degna,  Torino,  1835  ;  Micali,  Ant.  Pop. 
Ital.  II.  pp.  43  et  seq.  ;  III.  p.  Ill, 
tav.  71  ;  Abeken,  Bull.  Inst.  1840,  pp. 
155-160  ;  1841,  pp.  40-2  ;  Mittelitalien, 
pp.  236-8. 

Conical  structures,  roofed  in  exactly  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  Treasury  of  Atreus 
and  other  ancient  tholi,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  Mr. 
Stei^hens  (Yucatan,  I.  p.  433)  wisely  for- 
bears to  infer  for  them  a  common  origin, 
which    could    be    no    more    satisfactorily 


established  by  these  monuments  than  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  Central 
America  by  the  coincMence  of  X'P'^i'ii'-l^'l 
structures  in  both  lands. 

'■'  For  accounts  of  the  excavations  at 
Volterra  in  past  ages,  see  Inghirami,  ]\Io- 
numenti  Etrusclii,  IV.  Ragionameuto,  V. 
pp.  78-110.  For  the  more  recent  opera- 
tions consult  the  Bullettini  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute.  In  1844,  I  saw  at 
Volterra,  in  the  possession  of  Signer  Agos- 
tino  Pilastri,  a  number  of  curious  bronzes, 
whicii  had  been  just  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  not  in  a  sepulchre  as  usual, 
but  buried  at  a  little  depth  below  the 
surface,  and  on  a  spot  where  no  ancient 
relics  had  previously  been  found.  It  seemed 
as  though  they  had  been  hastily  interred 
for  concealment,  but  whether  in  ancient  or 
comparatively  modem  times  it  was  impos- 
silile  to  say.  They  consisted  of  six  crested 
snakes,  their  sex  distinguished  by  the 
comb,  probably  attached  as  adornments  to 
helmets  or  shields — the/te?VHesof  a  Genius, 
18  inches  high,  with  diadem  and  patera  — 
two  female  figures,  most  ludicrously  attenu- 
ated, each  holding  a  patera — a  male  in  a 
toga,  about  a  foot  high,  of  excellent  art — 
a  horse  galloping,  probably  a  sir/num  mili- 
tare — and  a  large  votive  dove,  10  or  12 
inches  long,  of  solid  bronze,  with  an 
Etruscan  inscription  on  its  wing,  which  is 
given  in  my  notice  of  these  articles,  Bull. 
Inst.  1845,  p.  137. 

1  Bull.  Inst.  1868,  p.  134.  For  the  most 
recent  scavi,  see  Bull.  Inst.,  1874,  pp. 
229-236. 
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tombs,  and  the  Biiclie  de'  Saracini.  May  he  have  such  a  hrij2;ht 
spring  morning  as  I  enjoyed,  for  the  walk.  The  sun,  which  had 
scarcelj'  scaled  the  mountain-tops,  looked  in  vain  through  the 
clear  ether  for  a  cloud  to  shadow  his  brightness.  The  wide, 
deep  A'alley  of  the  Cecina  at  my  feet,  all  its  nakedness  and 
Avrinkled  desolation  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  purple  mountains 
to  the  south,  was  crossed  by  two  long  lines  of  white  vapour,  which 
might  have  been  taken  for  fleecy  clouds,  had  they  not  been  trace- 
able to  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  Saltworks  in  the  depths  of  the 
valley.  Behind  the  mass  of  Monte  Catino,  to  the  west,  shone 
out  the  briglit  blue  Mediterranean,  with  the  rocky  island  of 
Gorgona  prominent  on  its  bosom ;  far  beyond  it,  to  the  right,  the 
snow-capt  mountains  of  Corsica  hovered  like  a  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  and  to  the  left,  rose  the  dark,  sullen  peaks  of  Elba, 
half-concealed  by  intervening  heights.  So  pure  the  atmosphere, 
that  many  a  white  sail  might  be  distinguished,  studding  the 
far-ofl'  deep ;  and  even  the  track  of  a  steamer  was  marked  by  a 
dark  thread  on  the  bright  face  of  the  waters. 

As  I  descended  the  hill  to  the  convent  of  San  Girolamo  the 
scenery  on  the  northern  side  of  Yolterra  came  into  view.  The 
city,  with  its  walls  and  convents  crowning  the  ojiposite  steep,  now 
formed  the  principal  object ;  the  highest  point  crested  by  the 
towers  of  the  fortress,  and  the  lower  heights  displaying  fragments 
of  the  ancient  wall,  peeping  at  intervals  from  the  foliage.  At  ni}- 
feet  la}'  an  expanse  of  bare  undulating  country,  the  valley  of  the 
Kra,  broken  into  ravines  and  studded  with  villages ;  softening  off 
in  the  distance  into  the  well-known  i)liuu  of  Pisa,  with  the  dark 
mountains  behind  tliat  city — 

Per  cui  i  Pisau  vedcr  Lucca  non  ponno — 

cxi^andlng  into  a  form  which  recalled  the  higlier  beauties  of  the 
Albiiii  -Moinit.  There  was  still  the  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  with 
llie  l)a Id,  jagged  mountains  of  Carrara,  ever  dear  to  tlie  memory, 
overlianging  tlie  Culf  of  Spe/ia  ;  and  the  sublime  hoary  ])eaks  ol' 
tlie  A[)eiinines,  sli;ii-])ly  cutting  tlie  a/ure,  tilled  u]>  the  nortliern 
liori/on — sea,  gulf,  and  mountains,  all  so  many  bouiulaiies  ol" 
ancient  Mtruria.  The  weather  ha<l  been  gloomy  and  misty  the 
jir.  vious  days  I  had  sjient  at  A^)lterra,  so  that  this  range  of  icy 
snl)liiuities  buist  u])on  me  like  a  new  creation.  The  convent  of 
S.  (iirolamo,  with  its  grove  of  ilices  and  cy})resses,  foi'med  a 
beautiful  foreground  to  the  scene. 

Tlie  \'ill;i  Inghiranii,  which    lies   lower  on  the  slope,  belongs"  to 
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one  of  that  old  Volaterrun  family,  -wliieli  for  ages  has  been  re- 
nowned for  arts  and  arms, — 

Chi  puo  r  armi  tacer  d'  un  Inghirami  ? — 

or  has  distinguished  itself  in  scientific  or  antiquarian  research ; 
and  a  most  illustrious  member  of  Avliich  was  the  late  Cavalier 
Francesco,  the  celebrated  writer  on  Etruscan  antiquities.  The 
antiquarian  interest  of  the  spot  lies  in  the  tombs  and  in  the  so- 
called  Buclie  de'  Saracini.  To  see  them  you  must  beat  up  the 
gardener  of  the  Villa,  wdio  will  furnish  you  with  lights. 

The  tomb  which  was  first  discovered  on  this  spot  is  iii  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  four  square  chambers,  all  surrounded 
by  benches  hewn  from  the  rock,  on  which  are  arranged  some 
forty  sepulchral  urns,  most  of  them  of  juuicJuna  or  of  alabaster, 
with  a  few  of  terra-cotta.  Not  all  were  found  within  this  tomb, 
for  in  addition  to  those  that  belong  to  it  are  some  from  the  Cinci 
collection,  the  best  of  which  were  long  since  transferred  to  tlie 
Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence. 

The  other  sepulchre  was  opened  in  1861  b}'^  the  brothers 
Inghirami,  in  whose  ground  it  lies.  You  approach  it  bv  a  passage 
sunk  in  the  rock ;  the  tomb  is  circular  and  about  twenty  feet 
in  diameter,  the  roof  being  supported  by  a  pillar  of  rock  in  the 
centre.  On  the  bench  which  surrounds  the  chamber  is  a  double 
row  of  urns,  fifty-three  in  all,  most  of  them  of  alabaster  and  in 
excellent  preservation.  From  the  variet}'  of  styles  of  art  which 
these  urns  displa}',  it  is  evident  they  belong  to  different  epochs, 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  tomb  served  as  a  family  vault 
through  many  generations.  Some  are  of  very  simple  arcliaic 
character,  others  show  that  minute  attention  to  details  which 
marks  an  advanced  period  of  art.  The  recumbent  figures  on  the 
lids  have  all  the  character  of  portraits.  The  reliefs  generally 
display  well  known  subjects  from  the  Theban  cycle,  or  the 
Trojan  War;  the  siege  of  Thebes — Laius  slain  by  (Pjdipus — the 
mutual  slaughter  of  Eteocles  and  Polyneices — Paris  kneeling  on 
an  altar,  and  defending  himself  from  his  brethren — the  Ivape  of 
Helen — Philoctetes  in  Lemnos — the  murder  of  Clytienniestra  and 
lier  paramour — the  death  of  Neoptolemus,  slain  by  Orestes — 
Perseus  rescuing  Andromeda — Pelops  carrying  off  Hippodameia 
in  a  quadriga.  Not  a  few  show  scenes  of  private  life — banquets, 
boar-hunts,  death-beds,  the  parting  of  relatives,  funerals,  Arc.  A 
few  have  quite  novel  subjects.  Two  warriors,  sword  in  hand,  and 
each  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  woman  with  a  baby  or  idol  in  her 
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arms,  are  proceeding  from  a  temple  towards  a  gateway,  and  are 
jiassing  the  guards  stretched  in  skimher  on  the  gromid,  one  of 
Avhom  suddenly  awaking,  seeks  to  ])rotect  himself  with  his  pillow 
from  the  threatened  blow.  Behind  the  temple  stands  a  Fur}- 
with  a  torch.  This  scene  has  been  interpreted  as  the  Rape  of 
the  Palladium.^ 

Two  other  urns  Avith  novel  subjects  are  in  fragments ;  in  one 
relief  is  a  human  figui'e  with  a  monkey's  head,  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  advocates  of  the  modern  theory  of 
evolution.' 

Another  relief  shows  a  man  standing  under  a  tree,  holding  his 
horse  by  the  bridle  ;  and  before  him  stand  five  oxen,  three  sheep, 
and  as  many  pigs.  This  scene  has  been  interj)reted  as  Ul3'sses 
conversing  with  his  companions,  brutified  by  the  enchantments 
of  Circe ;  but  as  these  animals  are  genuine  cattle  without  any 
indications  of  metamorphosis,  it  is  not  easy  to  accept  this  inter- 
pretation of  this  novel  subject.^ 

To  see  the  "  Buclie  de'  Saracini"  you  must  enter  a  little  cave 
in  a  bank,  and  follow  the  gardener  through  a  long  passage  cut 
in  the  rock,  six  feet  wide  but  only  three  high,  so  that  you  must 
travel  on  all  fours.  From  time  to  time  the  passage  widens  into 
chambers,  yet  not  high  enough  to  permit  j-ou  to  stand  upright ; 
or  it  meets  other  passages  of  similar  character  opening  in  various 
directions,  and  extending  into  the  heart  of  the  hill,  how  far  no 
one  can  say.  In  short,  this  is  a  perfect  labyrinth,  in  which,  Avith- 
out  a  clue,  one  might  very  soon  be  lost. 

By  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  these  i)assages  were  formed,  I 
cannot  hazard  an  opinion.  Though  I  went  far  into  the  bill,  1 
saw  no  signs  of  tombs,  or  of  a  sepulchral  appropriation — nothing 
to  assimilate  them  to  catacombs.  That  they  have  not  lost  their 
original  character  is  i)roved  by  the  marks  of  the  chisel  everywhere 
fresh  on  the  walls.  'J'licy  are  t(jo  low  for  subterranean  communi- 
cations, otherwise  one  might  lend  an  ear  to  the  vulgar  belief  that 
they  were  formed  to  connect  the  A'illa  with  the  I'ala/zo  Jnghirami 
iu  the  town.  They  ]ia\c  no  decided  l%truscan  character,  yet 
are  not  unlike  the  tortuous  passages  in  the  I'oggio  (jrajella  at 
C'hiusi,  and  in  the  (irotta  Itcgina  at  'J'oscanella.  The  cave  at 
the    cnti'ance     is    lined    with    rude    niasoni'y,    apparently    of    no 

2  Kiesslirifr,  Arch.  Aiiz.   ISiH,  j..    228,  p.  3  i:i  <if  lliis  vdluiiic. 
cited  I'V  Itrimii,  JJiill.  Inst.  1S()2,  ji.  211.  '  Koran  account  of  these  tombs  in  tiic 

•'  Similar  fi^jures    arc    to    1)C   seen   in   a  \illa  Inf^liirami,  sec  Bull.  lust.  1862,  pp. 

jiainteil  t'tuil)  at  Cliiusi.      See  Chapter  ;'i4,  2U7-2i:5. 
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earl}'  date.  Another  tradition  ascribes  their  formation  to  the 
Saracens,  once  the  scourges,  and  at  the  same  time  the  bugbears 
of  the  Italian  coast.  Though  these  infidel  pirates  were  wont  to 
make  descents  on  these  shores  during  the  middle  ages,  carrying 
oif  plunder  and  women,  they  were  often  creatures  of  romance 
rather  than  of  reality ;  ever}'  trace  of  wanton  barbarity  and  de- 
struction is  attributed  to  them,  as  to  Cromwell's  dragoons  in 
England  ;  and  as  they  have  also  the  fame  of  having  been  great 
magicians,  many  a  marvel  of  Nature  and  of  Art  is  ascribed  to 
their  agency.  In  this  case,  tradition  represents  them  as  having 
made  these  passages  to  store  their  plunder,  and  keep  their 
captives.  Twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  forsooth !  Hence  the 
vuloar  title  of  Buche  de'  Saracini,  or  "  the  Saracens'  Dens." 


KTRUSCAN    MARINE    DKITY. 


CHAPTER    XLIV. 

yoJjTerhx.— VOL  ATE  nn.E. 

The  Museum. 

Qual  di  pcnnel  fu  maestro  o  di  stile 

Clie  litraessc  Tombve  e  gli  atti  clie  ivi 
^lirar  farieuo  uno  'ugegiio  sottile  .' — Dantk. 

^liratur,  fac-ilefsque  oculos  fert  omnia  circuiii 

JKneas,  capiturque  locis  ;  et  sinirula  hvtus 

Ex([uiritque  aiulitque  virum  inoniineuta  i)norum. — Viiigil. 

Some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  tombs  which  have  been 
oi)enecl  and  reclosed  at  Yolterra  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
^Museum,  to  which  their  contents  for  the  most  part  have  been 
removed.  Here  is  treasured  up  the  accumulated  sepulchral  spoil 
of  a  century  and  a  lialf.  The  collection  was  in  great  part  formed 
by  Monsignor  Guarnacci,  a  prelate  of  Volterra,  and  has  since 
received  large  additions,  so  that  it  may  now  claim  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  collections  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  the 
W(n-ld.^     Valuable,  not  in  a  marketable  sense,  for  a  do/.cn  of  the 


'  Tlie  excavations  at  Volterra  were  coni- 
iiicnced  al)ont  1728,  in  consequence  of  the 
interest  excited  by  tlie  publications  of 
iJeinjistcr  and  IJuonarroti.  They  were  con- 
tinued for  more  tlian  tiiirty  years ;  and 
such  multitudes  of  urns  were  l)rouyht  to 
li','l)t  that  they  were  used  as  building  ma- 
terials. It  was  seeing  them  lie  about  in 
.ill  directions  that  fir.st  excited  Gori's 
curiosity,  !ind  led  him  to  the  study  of 
I'ltruscaii    antiquities.      ]']vcn   in    171'',    he 


sai<l  that  so  many  urns  had  been  disco- 
vered in  the  last  throe  years,  that  the 
Museum  of  Volterra  suri)assed  every  other 
in  I'ltruKcan  relics  (Mus.  Etrus.  III.  ]>. 
!t2);  though  it  was  not  till  1761  that 
Monsiguor  (luariuicci  preseutcd  his  collec- 
tifui  to  the  city.  After  that  time  interest 
flagged  ill  Mtru.scan  antiquities,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  revived,  and  excavations  have 
been  carried  on  briskly,  cliielly  by  mem- 
bers of  tiiu  Cinci  and  lugliirami  faiiiilics. 
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Vulcian  vases  and  mirrors  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  Avould 
purchase  the  contents  of  any  one  of  its  nine  or  ten  rooms  ;  and 
the  collection  at  Munich,  or  that  in  the  British  Museum,  Avould 
fetch  more  dollars  in  the  market  than  the  entire  Museum  of 
Volterra,  with  the  Palazzo  PuhLlico  to  boot.  But  for  the  light 
they  throw  on  the  manners,  customs,  religious  creed,  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  ancient  Etruscans,  the  storied  urns  of  Yolterra  are 
of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  choicest  vases  ever  moulded 
by  the  hand  of  Eucheir,  or  touched  by  the  pencil  of  Eugrammos. 
The  latter  almost  invariable  bear  scenes  taken  from  the  mythical 
c^-^cle  of  the  Greeks,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  throw  no  light  on 
the  history,  or  on  the  inner  life  of  that  peoi)le,  or  of  the 
Etruscans.  The  urns  of  Volterra,  Cliiusi,  and  Perugia,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  more  genuine — native  in  conception  and  execu- 
tion, bearing  subjects  of-every  day  life,  as  well  as  of-every  day 
death,  illustrative  of  Etruscan  usages  and  religious  beliefs  ; — often 
in<leed  exhibiting  scenes  from  the  Greek  m3thology,  but  treated 
in  a  native  manner,  and  according  to  Etruscan  traditions.  Thus 
the  Museum  of  Volterra  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  illustrative  of 
the  civilisation  of  ancient  Etruria.  I  cannot  agree  with  Maffei, 
that  "  he  who  has  not  been  to  Volterra  knows  nothing  of  Etruscan 
figured  antiquity"  ~ — this  is  too  lilie  the  unqualified  boastings  of 
the  other  Peninsula.  He  Avas  a  townsman  of  Volterra,  and  his 
evidence  may  be  suspected  of  partiality.  Yet  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  that  this  Museum  is  fully  as  instructive  as  an}'-  other  collec- 
tion of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  and  that  in 
this  respect  Volterra  yields  in  interest  to  no  other  Etruscan  site. 

The  Museum  has  hitherto  been  contained  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  of  Volterra,  where  it  was  crammed  into  nine  or  ten 
small  chambers,  but  at  the  beginning  of  1877,  it  was  transferred, 
together  with  the  Library,  to  another  and  more  suitable  building, 
where  the  monuments,  newly  arranged  by  Signor  A.  Cinci,  son  of 
the  gentleman  to  whose  researches  on  this  site  antiquarian  science 
is  so  much  indebted,  are  now  exhibited  to  greater  advantage. 

I  do  not  propose  to  lead  the  reader  through  the  several  rooms 
of  the  Museum  in  succession,  and  to  describe  the  articles  seriatim ; 
nor  do  I  pretend  to  give  him  every  detail  of  those  I  notice ;  it  will 
suffice  to  call  his  attention  to  those  of  greatest  interest,  pointing 
out  their  subjects  and  characteristic  features ;  assuring  him  that 
not  a  single  visit,  or  even  two  or  three,  will  suffice  to  make  him 

-  Maffei,  Ossen\  Letter.  V.  p.  315.  The  but  sixty  urns  ;  now  it  has  more  than  four 
remark  was  made  when  the  Museum  had       hundred. 

VOL.    II.  M 
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acquainted  -with  the  Museum,  but  that  continued  study  ^vill  only 
tend  to  develop  new  facts  and  supply  him  with  fresh  sources  of 
interest. 

The  urns,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  more  than  four  hundred, 
are  sometimes  of  the  local  rock  called  panchina,  but  more  gene- 
rally of  alabaster,  which  is  only  to  be  quarried  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  native  and 
local  character.'  They  are  miniature  sarcophagi,  resembling 
those  of  Tarquinii  and  Toscanella  in  everything  but  material  and 
size ;  being  intended  to  contain  not  the  entire  body,  but  merely 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  a  third  of  the  dimensions  sufhces, — 

Mors  sola  fatetur 
Quantula  sunt  liominum  corpusciila. 

These  "  ash-chests  "  are  rarely  more  than  two  feet  in  length  ; 
so  that  they  merit  the  name,  usually  applied  to  them,  of  urnlets 
—  urnette.  Most  have  the  eftigy  of  the  deceased  recumbent  on 
the  lid.  Hence  we  learn  something  of  the  pli3'siognomy  and 
costume  of  the  p]truscans  ;  though  we  should  do  wrong  to  draw 
inferences  as  to  their  s^'mmetry  from  the  stunted  distorted  figures 
often  presented  to  us.  The  equality  of  women  in  the  social  scale 
of  Etruria  ma}"  also  be  learned  from  the  figures  on  these  urns. 
It  is  evident  that  no  inferior  respect  was  paid  to  the  fair  sex 
when  dead,  that  as  much  labour  and  expense  were  bestowed  on 
their  sepulchral  decorations  as  on  those  of  their  lords.  In  fact, 
it  has  generally  been  remarked  that  the  tombs  of  women  are  more 
highly  ornamented  and  richly  furnished  than  those  of  the  opposite 
sex.  I'heir  equality  may  i:)erliaps  be  learned  also  from  the 
tablets  which  so  man}'  hold  open  in  their  hands,  which  seem  to 
intimate  that  they  were  not  kept  in  ignorance  and  degradation, 
but  were  educated  to  be  the  companions  rather  than  the  slaves  of 
the  men.  Nay — if  we  may  judge  from  these  urns,  the  Etruscan 
ladies  had  the  advantage  of  their  lords  ;  for  whereas  the  latter 
are  generally  represented  reclining  in  luxurious  indolence,  with 

•*  Tliis /<«»r//uw  is  an  arenaceous  tufo  of  these   urns  may  lie    tlie  work   of   Greeks 

aqueous  formation,  (.-ontainin;,'  marine  suli-  settled  at  Yoltcrni,  after   its  conquest  l>y 

stances.      It  is  of  a  warm  yellow  iiue,  more  tlic  Romans  (Mon.   Ktrus.   I.  p.  .'I'll)  ;  but 

or  less  reddish.     The  alabaster  quarries  arc  such  asu]i]iositioii  is  unnecessary,  iiiasmucli 

at  Sjiicchiajola,    li    miles    distant,   and    at  as  the  Hellenic  mythology  was  well  known 

riiKuanu,  r>  or  (!  miles  from  Volterra,  both  to  the  Etruscans  ;  and  the  style  of  art  of 

in  the  Val  d'  Kra.     A  few  of  the  Etruscan  these    urns,    and    the     treatment    of   the 

urns  arc  of  travertine,  which  is  found  at  subjects,  liavinj;  a  tli(irou,L,'hly  native   clia- 

I'ignano,  G  miles  to  the  cast,  in  the  same  ractcr,  arc  quite  ojijios  d  to  this  view, 
valley.      Inghirami,   indeed,  suggests  that 
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•cliaplet  around  their  brows,  torque  about  their  neck,  and  aj^hlala, 
or  the  more  debauched  rlujton  in  one  hand,  with  sometimes  a 
wine-jug  in  the  other ;  the  women,  though  a  few  seem  to  have 
been  too  fond  of  creature  comforts,  are,  for  the  most  part,  guilt- 
less of  anything  beyond  a  fan,  an  egg,  a  pomegranate,  a  mirror, 
or  it  may  be  tablets  or  a  scroll.  Though  the  Etruscan  fair  ones 
were  not  all  Tanaquils  or  Begoes,  they  were  probably  all  educated 
■ — at  least  those  of  the  higher  orders.  Let  them  not,  however, 
be  suspected  of  cerulean  tendencies — too  dark  or  deep  a  hue  was 
clearly  not  in  fashion  ;  for  the  ladies  who  have  the  tablets  in  one 
hand,  generally  hold  a  pouiegranate,  the  emblem  of  fertility,  in 
the  other,  to  intimate  that  while  their  minds  were  cultivated, 
their  domestic  duties  were  not  neglected — an  interpretation 
which  I  think  may  fairly  be  put  on  the  union  of  the  tablets  and 
pomegranates  in  the  hands  of  these  fair  Etruscans.'^ 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  these  articles  reall}"  represent 
tablets,  but  all  doubt  on  that  point  is  removed  by  an  urn  in  this 
very  collection,  where  a  lady  is  portrayed  with  a  pair  of  these 
objects  painted  black,  on  which  a  legend  is  scratched  in  Etruscan 
characters.'' 

On  these  urns  the  female  figures  are  always  decently  draped, 
while  the  men  are  generally  but  half  clad.  Most  of  the  figures 
and  reliefs  were  originally  coloured  and  gilt,  but  few  now  retain 
more  than  very  faint  traces  of  such  decoration. 

As  to  the  reliefs  on  the  urns,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  them 
in  two  classes  ;  those  of  purely  Etruscan  subjects,  and  those 
which  illustrate  well-known  mythological  legends  ;  though  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  pronounce  to  which  class  a  particular 
monument  belongs.     We  will  first  treat  of  the  latter. 


"*  See  Micali,  Ital.   av.   Eom.   tav.   43  ;  form  have  ever  been  discovered ;  and  it  is 

Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  105,  for  an  illustration  difficult  to  believe  that  an  article  so  fre- 

of  this  fact^a  lady  of  the  Csecina  family,  quently   represented    on     Etruscan    urns, 

with    tablets    and   a    pomegranate.      That  would  never  have  been  found  in  tombs,  if 

writer  takes  this  fruit,  which  was  sacred  to  it  had  been  of  metal,   like  other  ancient 

Proserpine,    to   indicate  that  the  lady  in  mirrors.     That  the  tablets  of  the  ancients 

question  placed  herself  under  the  special  were  of  this  form  is  well  known.     A  proof 

protection  of  the  Queen  of  Hades.      I  may  of  this  is  presented  by  a  pair  of  hinged 

jjossibly  be  mistaken  in  my  interpretation  tablets  of  ivory,   discovered  in  the  recent 

•of  the  tablets,  which  may  have  allusion  to  excavations    on    the   Esquiline,    and   now 

domestic  duties,  and  may  indicate  that  the  preserved  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  of  the 

dame  who  holds  them  was  a  good  house-  Capitol.     It  is  probable  that  these  tablets  — 

wife,  and  took  careful  note  of  her  expenses.  t.abuhe,   intjiUares — were    thin    plates    of 

*  Micali   (Ant.    Pop.   Ital.   III.    p.    180)  wosd,  or  of  lione,  coated  with  wax,  which 

.takes  these  tablets  to   be  a  mirror  in  the  will    account   for    no    specimens    of   them 

form    of  a  book.     I5ut  no  mirrors  of  this  having  been  found  in  Etruscan  sepulchres. 

il  2 
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It  has  been  truly  remarked,  that  from  Etruscan  urns  might  be 
formed  a  series  of  the  most  celebrated  deeds  of  the  mythical 
cycle,  from  Cadmus  to  Ulysses.  Many  links  in  such  a  chain 
might  be  furnished  by  the  Museum  of  Yolterra,  which  also  con- 
tains other  monuments  illustrative  of  the  doings  of  the  divinities- 
of  Grecian  fable.     I  can  only  notice  the  most  striking. 

Tlie  Rape  of  Proserpine. — The  gloomy  king  of  Hades  is  carry- 
ing off  his  struggling  bride  in  his  chariot ;  the  four  steeds,  lashed 
to  a  gallop  by  a  truculent  Fury  with  outspread  wings,  who  acts  as 
charioteer,  are  about  to  pass  over  a  Triton,  Avhose  tail  stretches 
in  vast  coils  almost  across  the  scene.  In  another  relief  of  the 
same  subject,  a  snake  takes  the  place  of  the  sea-monster.^'  In  a 
third,  Cliarun,  with  a  serpent  in  each  hand,  stands  at  the  horses' 
heads. 

Aurora. — Tlie  goddess  wlio  "gives  light  to  mortals  and  im- 
mortals," is  rising  in  her  chariot  from  the  waves,  in  which 
dolphins  are  sporting.  She  has  here  not  merely  a  jiair  of  steeds, 
as  represented  by  Homer,  but  drives  four  in  hand,  as  Guido  has 
depicted  lier  in  his  celebrated  fresco.'^ 

Cupid  and  Psyche. — One  relief  represents  the  god  of  love 
embracing  his  bride  ;  each  having  but  a  single  wing.^ 

Actfeon  attacked  by  his  dogs. — This  scene  is  remarkable  only 
for  the  presence  of  a  winged  Fury,  who  sits  b}'  with  torch 
reversed.^  On  another  urn  Piana  with  a  lance  stands  on  one 
side,  and  an  old  man  on  the  other.^ 

Centaurs   and  Lapiths. — A  subject   often  repeated.     In  con- 


''  liliistratc'il  liy  Iiij,'liiiai)ii,  Alon.  Etrus.  serpent  maj' be  explained  by  another  passage 

I.  tav.  9,  ri3  ;  VI.  tav.  D.  '>.     Gori,  I.  tab.  in  the  same  -writer  (II.   157),   where  the 

78;   III.  cl.   3,  tab.   3.     This  is  a  common  "  ruler  of  sonls  "  drives  over  the  groaning 

.'■iibject  on  Etruscan  sepulchral  monuments,  Enccladus — the  iish's-tail,  which  marks  :v 

It  is  thought  to  symbolise  the  descent  of  Triton,    having  prol)ably  been  substituted 

the  soul  to  the  other  world  ;  and  as  sudi  by  the  sculptor,  through  caprice  or  careless- 

would  be  a  peculiarly  appropriate  sul)jcct  ncss,  for  tiie  serpent-tail  of  a  Giant, 

tor  the  urns  of  young  females.     The  Fury  '   lioni.  Odys.  XXIII.  '24(5.     For  illus- 

driving  the  qnoilri'i/fr,  seems  an  illustration  trations,  see  Inghiianii,  1.  lav.  .'i.     Jlicali, 

<if  that  pa.ssage  in  Claudian  (lljipt.  Proserp.  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  "J.'i. 

If.    'Jlfj),    where  IMincrva    tlius   addresses  "  So  it  is  rcpresentoil   liy  Ingldraiiii,  1. 

riuto—  tav.  r.j. 

qu:e    te     stimulis     facilmsiine  '•'  Inghir.  I.  tav.  70.   Tiiis  may  be  Artemis 

l)rofanis  herself,    who    was   sometimes   represented 

Eumcnides     niovi're  ?      tuii     cur     sede  ^^.^^^  ^^jng;,  ],y  ti,c  Greeks,  as  on  the  Oicst 

.     , '''^  ^*^*'^           •             1             •  (if  (,'vpsclns(Pausan.V.l !),.'>),  and  frequently 

Auucs       Tartarcis       cnlum        incestare  ,      ,"i     i^i                       •     i            c     \  ■  \    ■ 

,  .  .    ,  by  tlie  Etrusc.uis,  an  instance  of  wliicli  is^ 

quadngisT  ;         .                  i     *     .           j-o     t  \-  i   t 

shown  Ml  tlie  woodcut,  at  i)agc  4/ii,  ot  \  ol.  1. 

I'ut  tlds  monument  must  be  mucli  carMer  '  Inghir.  I.  tav.  (Jf).     (lori,  I.  tal>.  122. 

tliait    the   poeni.      The   mousicr  and    the 
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formity  with  Ovid's  description,  some  of  the  monsters  ire  striving 
to  escape  with  the  women  they  have  seized,  while  others  are 
hm'ling  rocks  at  Tlieseus  and  his  fellows."  From  the  numerous 
repetitions  of  certain  subjects  on  Etruscan  urns,  sometimes 
precisely  similar,  more  frequently  with  slight  variations,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  often  one  original  type  of  the  scene, 
probabty  the  work  of  some  celebrated  artist. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda. — The  maiden  is  chained  to  the  walls 
of  a  cavern  ;  the  fearful  monster  with  open  jaws  is  about  to 
devour  her,  when  Perseus  comes  to  her  rescue.  Contrary  to  the 
received  legend,  she  is  here  draped.  Her  father  Cepheus  sits 
by,  horror-struck  at  the  impending  fate  of  his  daughter.  The 
presence  of  a  winged  demon — probably  the  Juno  of  the  maiden 
— is  an  Etruscan  peculiarity.  On  another  relief  of  the  same 
subject,  the  protecting  spuit  is  wanting  ;  but  some  palm-trees 
mark  the  scene  to  be  in  Ethiopia.^ 

Bacchic  scene. — Two  naked  Satyrs,  each  bearing  a  draped 
Msenad  on  his  shoulder — a  subject  not  uncommon  on  archaic 
Greek  vases,  but  unique  on  an  Etruscan  urn. 

The  mythical  history  of  Thebes  has  afforded  numerous  subjects 
to  these  Etruscan  urjis — perhaps  chosen  for  the  moral  of  retribu- 
tive justice  throughout  expressed. 

Cadmus. — Here  he  is  contending  with  the  dragon  of  Mars, 
■which  has  enfolded  one  of  his  companions  in  its  fearful  coils.^ 
There  he  is  combating  the  armed  men  who  sprung  from  the  teeth 
of  the  dragon  which  ]Minerva  ordered  him  to  sow — his  onlj'- 
w^eapon  being  the  plough  with  which  he  had  opened  the  furrows. 
This  scene,  however,  will  apply  to  Jason,  as  well  as  to  Cadmus, 
for  the  former  is  said  to  have  sown  half  the  teeth  of  the  same 
dragon,  and  to  have  reaped   the   same  fruits.     This  is   a  ver}'^ 

-  Ovid.  Met.  XII.  223  ct  seq.     Gori,  I.  mencement  of  the  Empire,  and  was  brought 

tab.  152,  153  ;  III.  cl.  3,  tab.  1,  2.  to  Rome  to  feed  the  appetite  of  that  people 

•■*  Perseus  in  the  one   case   has  all   his  for  the   marvellous.      Its  dimensions  are 

attributes— 2n7c«s,  takirla,  harpe,  and  Gov-  chronicled  by  Pliny.     N.  H.  IX.  i  ;  Mela, 

goncion — in  the  other,   the  last  two  only.  I.  11  ;  cf.  Strab.  I.  p.  43  ;  XVI.  p.  759. 
Gori,  I.  tab.   123;  III.  c.  13,  tab.  1.     In-  Another  urn  represents  Perseus,  with  the 

ghirami,  I.  tav.  55,  56.     Ovid  (Met.  IV.  fjorgondoii  in  his  hand,  attacked  by  two 

690)   represents  both   the  parents  of   the  warriors  ;  a  female  genius  steps  between 

ma'den  as  present.      It  may  have  been  so  him  and  his  pursuers.      Inghir.  I.  tav.  54. 
in  the  original  scene  which  was  the  tyjie  of  •*  Inghir.  I.  tav.  62,  p.  519.     Inghirami 

these  reliefs,  and  the  Juno  may  be  an  Etrus-  (I.  p.   657)  offers  a  second  interpretation 

can  version  of  the  mother.      The  scene  of  of   this   scene — that   it  may  be  Adrastus 

this  exploit  of  Perseus  is  said  to  have  been  slaying  the  serpent  of  Nemea,  and  that  the 

at  Joppa,  in  proof  of  which  the  skeleton  of  figure  in  its  coils  is  the  young  Opheltes. 

the  monster  was  shown  there  at  the  com-  Gori,  I.  tab.  156. 
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common  subject  on  Etniscan  urns,  especially  on  those  of  terra- 
cotta.'' 

Dirce  tied  to  the  wild  bull  b}'  Anipliion  and  Zethus. — A  very 
rare  subject  on  Etruscan  urns. 

Q'^dij^us  and  the  Sphinx. — The  son  of  Laius  is  solving  the 
riddle  put  to  him  by 

"  That  sad  inexi>licable  beast  of  prey,"' 

■whose  "  man-devouring  "  tendencies  are  seen  in  a  human  skull 
beneath  her  paws.  A  Fury  with  a  torch  stands  behind  the 
monster.^ 

OEdipus  slaying  Laius. — He  has  dragged  his  father  from  his 
chariot,  and  thrown  him  to  the  earth  ;  and  is  about  to  plunge  his 
sword  into  his  body,  heedless  of  the  warning  of  a  Juno,  who  lays 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  as  if  to  restrain  his  fury.  Another 
Avinged  demon,  Avliose  brute  ears  mark  him  as  allied  to  "Charun,"" 
stands  by  the  horses'  heads." 

Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle. — In  some  of  these  scenes  a  woman, 
reclining  on  her  couch,  is  thought  to  represent  the  treacherous 

"  Eriphyle,  that  for  an  ouchc  of  gold. 
Hath  privily  unto  the  Grekis  told 
"WTiere  that  her  husband  hid  him  in  a  place, 
For  which  he  had  at  Thebis  sory  grace." 

For  behind  her  stands  a  figure,  thought  to  be  Polyneices,  with- 
the  necklace  of  Harmonia  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  had  bribed 
her ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  man  muffled,  as  if  for  a  journey^ 
who  is  su])posed  to  represent  Amphiaraus.'^ 

^  Lanzi    took    tliis   scene   to    represent  collection  of  sucli  antiquities.     There  are- 

Ja.son  ;  Inghirami  referred  it  to  Caduuis  ;  several  of  it  in  the  IJritisli  Museum.      For 

Pas.seri  and  Winckehnann  to  Eclictlus,  or  illustrations,    see    Dempster,    Etrur.    Reg. 

Echetht'us,  tli'j   mysterious  rustic  who,   in  tali.  64  ;  Ingliir.  I.  tav.  (i3,  6-1  ;  VI.  tav. 

the  liattle  of   M.iratlion,    witli  his   plough  L.  3.     Uori,  I.  tab.  157. 
alone  made  fearful  slaugliter  of  the  Persians  "  The    suKjcct    is    repeated,    with    tho 

(Pausan.    I.    3'2,    5  ;    cf.    I.    15,   3>.     Sec  omission  of  the  .skull.     Inirhir.  I.  tav.  (i7,. 

Inghir.  Mon.  Etr.   I.  pp.  402,  527  et  se>/.  68. 

Braun   doubts   if  the   instrument   in   the  ^  Ingliir.    I.   tav.   6().     (fdii,   III.  cl.  4, 

hands  of  the  unarmed  man  be  a  ]>lough,  tab.  21,  1.     (icrhard  takes  this  figure  to 

and  takes  tlic  figure  to  represent  Cliarun  be  Mautus,  the  king  of  the  Etruscan  Hades, 

himself,  or  one  of  his  infernal  attendants,  Gotthcit.  d.  Etrus.  j).  63,  taf.  VI.  2. 
who  is  about  to  take  ]iossession  of  one  of  ^    Inghir.  I.  tav.  19,  20,  74-77,  p[).  182 

the  warriors  who  is  slain.   Ann.  Inst.  1837,  rt  nei/.     Mii-ali,    Ital.   av.    Rom.    tav.  36. 

2,   p.   264.     Thi.s  scene,   and    the  mutual  Inghirami  follows  Lanzl  in  interpreting  this 

•slaughter  of  the  Theban  brothers,  arc  the  scene  as  the  parting  of   Aniiihiaraus  and 

most  common  of  all  represented  on  I'ltruscan  Erijiliylc.     Go'-i  (IF.  ]i.  262)  took   it  for  a 

monuments,    and   will    he  fnuml    in  every  version  t)f  the  tinal   jiarling-sccne  so  oftenr 
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The  Seven  before  Thebes. — There  are  three  urns  with  this 
subject.  One,  which  represents  the  assault  of  Capaneus  on  the 
Electrian  Gate  of  Thebes,  is  ver}-  remarkable.  Tlie  moment  is 
chosen  when  the  hero,  who  has  defied  the  power  of  Jove,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  scale  "  the  sacred  walls,"  is  struck  bj^  a  thunder- 
bolt, and  fails  headlong  to  the  earth  ;  his  ladder  also  breaking 
with  him.  The  amazement  and  awe  of  his  comrades  are  well 
expressed.  The  gate  of  the  city  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  the 
ancient  one  of  Volterra,  called  Porta  all'  Arco  ;  for  it  is  repre- 
sented with  the  three  mysterious  heads  around  it,  precisely  in 
the  same  relative  positions.^  In  the  other  two  urns  Caj)aneus  is 
wanting,  though  an  assault  on  the  gate  is  represented  ;  but  the 
original  type  is  still  evident,  though  the  three  heads  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  battlements  above,  and  are  turned  into  those  of 
warriors  resisting  the  attack  of  the  besiegers.  In  one  of  these 
scenes  a  woman,  probably  Antigone,  is  looking  out  of  a  small 
vdndow  by  the  side  of  the  gate.  And  in  both,  the  principal 
figure  among  the  besiegers  grasps  a  severed  head  by  the  hair, 
and  is  about  to  hurl  it  into  the  city.^ 

The  boy  Opheltes,  or  Archeniorus,  squeezed  to  death  by  a 
huge  serpent. 

Polyneices  and  Eteocles. — The  fatal  combat  of  the  Theban 
Brothers  is  a  subject  of  most  frequent  occurrence  on  Etruscan 


represented  on  Etruscan  monuments,  witii-  finem.     Pausan.  IX.  8,  7.     The  subject  of 

out  any  reference  to  Greek  mythology.     It  Capaneus  has  been  found  also  on  Etruscan 

has   also  been    regarded  as  the    death  of  scnrahcei.     One  of  them   bears  the  name 

Alcestis.     Ann.    Inst.    184'2,   pp.   40-7, — •  "  Capne  "  in  Etruscan  characters.     Bull. 

Grauer.  Cf.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  III.  tav.  40.  Inst.  183f.  p.  118. 

B.     The   parting  of  Amphiaraus  and   his  '  Inghir.   I.    tav.    88,  90  ;  Micali,   Ital. 

wife  was  one  of  the  scenes  which  adonied  av.  Rom.  tav.  30,  31.      Gori,   I.  tab.  132. 

the  celebrated  Chest  of  CyiJselus.     Pausau.  Inghirami   (I.  p.   681)   thinks  the  female 

V.  17,  7.  at  the  window  is  intended   for  Antigone 

3  Inghir.    I.   tav.    87.     Micali,  Ital.  av.  counting  the  besiegers.     He  remarks  that 

llom.   tav.  29  ;  Ant.   Pop.   Ital.  tav.    108.  lioth    Greeks  and    Romans  were  wont   to 

Though  the  gate  in  this  scene  is  a  perfect  hurl  the  heads  of  their  slaughtered  foes 

arch,  there  are  no  voussoirs  expressed.    The  into  beleaguered  cities,   in  order  to  infuse 

freedom  and  vigour  of  design  in  this  relief  terror  into  the  besieged  ;    an   instance    of 

show  it  to  be  of  no  early  date.     Inghirami  which  is  seen  on  Trajan's  Column,  where 

(I.  p.  678  et  seq.)  infers  this  from  the  pre-  Roman  soldiers  are  casting  the  heads  of  the 

sence  of  -n-arriors  on  horseback,   for  such  Dacians  into  their  city.     From  this  he  un- 

are    never    described     by     Homer.       But  necessarily  infers   that  these  urns  are  of 

mounted  warriors  appear  in  monuments  of  the  same  date  as  that  celebrated  column, 

the  highest  antiqviity.     The  date  of  these  The  style  of  art  proves  them  to  be  of  no 

urns  is  more  safely  determined  by  the  style  early  period  ;    one  of  them  is  among  the 

of  art.     For  descriptions  of  this  scene  see  most   beautiful    urns    yet    discovered    at 

iEschyl.  Sept.  ad  Theb.  423-456,  and  the  Volterra. 
prolix  yarn  of  Statius,  Tbeb.  X.  828— ad 
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urns,  and  there  are  many  instances  in  this  Museum.  They  are 
generally  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  each  other  the  death- 
wound.  A  Charun,  or  a  Fury,  who  sits  heliind  them,  puts  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  each." 

The  Trojan  AVar  has  also  furnished  scenes  for  some  of  these 
urns. 

The  Rape  of  Helen. — A  scene  often  repeated.  "  The  faire 
T3'ndarid  lasse,"  is  hurried  on  board  a  "  brazen-beaked  ship  " — 
attendants  are  carrying  vases  and  other  goods  on  board — 

—  crateres  auro  solidi,  captivaqnc  vestis 
Congeritur — 

all  is  hurry  and  confusion — but  Paris,  marked  by  his  Plnygian 
cap,  is  seated  on  the  shore  in  loving  contemplation  of 

'•  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships, 
And  burnt  the  topmost  towers  of  Ilium."'  * 

Sometimes  the  fond  pair  are  represented  making  their  escape  in 
a  quadru/a.' 

The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia. — The  maiden  is  borne  to  the  altar 
by  Ul3'sses  and  Diomede,  followed  by  two  wttmen  and  her  father. 
The  priestess  stands  with  sword  upraised  for  the  sacrifice,  when 
a  Lasa  interposes  and  substitutes  a  kid  or  a  fawn  in  her  place — 
the  "  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  "  of  the  earlier  legend.'' 

Philoctetes,  "  the  skilful  archer,"  sitting  in  a  cave  in  Lemnos, 
where  he  was  left  when  on  his  way  to  Troy,  having  been  bitten 
in  the  foot  by  a  serpent.'' 

On  another  urn  he  is  seen  issuing  from  his  cave,  (piiver  in 
liand,  to  meet  Ulysses  and  Diomede,  or  it  may  be  Pyrrhus,  who 
have  landed  from  tlieir  ships  to  announce  that  the  oracle  had 
declared  that  J'roy  could  not  fall  luitil  the  arrows  which  Hercules 
had  bequeathed  to  Philoctetes  were  brought  against  licr. 

Telephus  in  tlie  (rrecian  camj)  before  Troy,  seeking  to  be 
healed  of  the  wound  he  had  received  from  Achilles. 

"  (jiori,   I.  talj.  133.      Ingliiraiiii,   I.  tav.  as  tlic  fate  of  Aiij,'os  and  licr  son  Tclcplius. 

02,  03;  VI.  tav.  V.  2.      In  the  very  similar  *  Qori,  III.  d.  3,  tai).  7. 

rei)rcscntation  of  this  conihat  on  tlic  Chest  ''  One  urn  is  entitled,  "The  Self-Sacrifice 

of  Cyp.seluH,  a  female  demon  or  Fate,  with  of  Iiplii;,'eneia, "  showing  a  woman  lying  on  a 

the    name    "Ker"    inscrihed,   having    the  couch  with  a  sword  in  her  hody.     But  tins 

fangs  and   claw.s  of  a  wild  iieast,  was  in-  apjiears  a  misnomer,  for  it  more  prol)ahly 

troduccd    hehind    one     of     llie    hrothers.  represents  the  death  of  Clytieninestra,  with 

Faiisan.  V.  10,  0.  the   two  avengers    in    the   act  of  slaying 

•'  (iori   (Mus.   Etrus.  I.   tal).  138,   139;  .ligistlni.s. 

III.  clas.s.  3,  tall.  Ij)  interprets  this  scene  • ''  Hom.  II.  II.  7i!l. 
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Pentliesilein,  C^ueen  of  the  AiiiiizoiiH,  offering  her  assistance  to 
Priam,  wlio  receives  her  sitting  on  his  couch. 

Battle  of  the  Greeks  and  Amazons. — This,  a  itivourite  subject 
on  the  sarcophagi  of  Corneto,  is  rarel}'  found  on  the  cinerary 
urns  of  Yolterra.  One  urn,  however,  bears  a  spirited  repre- 
sentation of  this  combat.  The  central  group  of  a  mounted 
Amazon  contending  with  a  Greek  on  foot  is  admirable  ;  and 
there  is  much  grace  in  the  figure  of  the  wounded  heroine  on  the 
ground,  to  wdiom  another  is  offering  water  to  allay  her  thirst. 
At  each  end  of  the  scene  stands  a  winged  Lasa,  holding  a  horse  ; 
the  repose  of  her  figure  contrasting  strongly  with  the  passionate 
energy  of  the  combatants. 

One  scene  represents  the  death  of  Polites,  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed by  Mrgil."  The  youth  has  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge, 
the  altar  of  his  household  gods,  by  which  stand  his  venerable 
parents  ;  but  the  relentless  Pyrrhus  rushes  on,  thirsting  for  his 
blood.  Priam  implores  mercy  for  his  son — even  his  guardian 
genius  steps  in  to  his  aid,  and  holds  out  a  wheel  to  his  grasp. 
The  urn  tells  no  more,  but  leaves  the  catastrophe — -^fiiiis  Prlaini 
Jatoviun — to  the  imagination  of  the  beholder.'^ 

A  scene  very  similar  to  this  shows  Paris,  when  a  shepherd,  ere 
he  had  been  rendered  effeminate  by  the  caresses  of  Helen, 
defending  himself  against  his  brothers,  who,  enraged  that  a 
•stranger  should  have  carried  off*  the  prizes  from  them  in  the 
public  games,  sought  to  take  his  life.  The  palm-leaf  he  bears 
in  his  hand,  as  he  kneels  on  the  altar  to  which  he  had  fled 
for  refuge,  tells  the  tale.  The  venerable  Priam  comes  up  and 
recognises  his  son.  A  Juno,  or  guardian  spirit,  steps  between 
him  and  his  foes.^ 

"  Virg.  ^n.  II.  526 — 558.  Achilles  was  slain. — Paiisan.  T.  13,  9.     But 

**  Grori,   Mus.   Etrus.   I.   tab.    171  ;    III.  iu  most  of  these  scenes  the  Juno  is  mani- 

•cl.  4,  tab.    16,    17.     The    demon    in    this  festly  i^rotecting   the    youth,    and   in  one 

scene  is   by  many  regarded   as    Nemesis.  instance  throws  her  arm  round  his  neck. 

'Gori    interprets    this    scene    as     "  Sacra  Yet  in  others,  the  office  of  the  demon,  or 

Cabiria."  demons,  for  there  are  sometimes   two,    is 

^  Gori,  I.  tab.  171 ;  III.  class.  .3,  tav.  9  ;  more  equivocal  ;  and  they  have  been  inter- 

■cl.    4,   tab.    18,    19.     Another   version    is  preted  as  Furies  urging  on  the  brothers  of 

given  on  the  urn  numbered  384,  which  is  Paris   to   take    revenge.     Mus.    Chins.    I. 

•of  superior  art.      This  is  a  scene  frequently  tav.  81.     In  such  cases  the  scene  will  well 

occurring  on  Etruscan  urns  ;  and  is  found  admit   of  interpretation   as   the   death   of 

also   on   bronze   mirror-cases,    of  which   I  Neoptolemus,  and  the  man  who  slays  him, 

have  seen  several  instances — two  now  in  would  be  either  the  priest  of  the  temple 

-the  British  Museum.     It  has  been  explained  (Pausan.  X.  24,  5),   cr  Machrereus  (Strub. 

as  the  death   of  Pyrrhus,  at  Delphi,    and  IX.   p.    421),    or  Orestes  (Virg.   iEn.   III. 

the  female  demon  is  supposed  to  represent  333),  though  Euripides  represents  him  not 

the  Pythia,   at  whose  command  the  son  of  as   the  actual  murderer,  but  only  as  the 
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Ulysses  and  the  Sirens  is  a  favourite  subject.  The  hero  is 
represented  Lished  b}'  his  own  command  to  the  mast  of  his 
vessel,  yet  struggling  to  break  loose,  that  he  may  yield  to  the 
three  enchantresses  and  their  "warbling  charms,"^ 

The  great  hero  of  Homeric  song  is  also  represented  in  the 
company  of  Circe — 

"  The  daughter  of  the  Sun,  whose  charmed  cup 
AVhoever  tasted  lost  his  upright  shape  ; " 

for    his    companions,    her   victims,    stand    around,    their    heads. 

changed 

"  Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear, 
Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat. 
All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were." 

Ulysses  sla3'ing  the  suitors  with  his  arrows.  His  faithful 
nurse  Eur3'cleia  stands  behind  him,  and  one  of  the  guiltj'  women 
of  ]'eneloj)e  rushes  to  an  altar  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  her 
lord.     A  Fate,  as  usual,  is  present  at  the  slaughter. 

The  death  of  Clyta3mnestra. — This  is  a  favourite  subject, 
chosen,  doubtless,  as  illustrative  of  the  doctrine  of  retribution. 
In  one  scene  the  mariticide  is  reclining  on  her  couch,  when 
Orestes  and  Pylades  rush  in  with  drawn  swords ;  one  seizes  her, 
the  other  her  paramour  .Egisthus,  and  a  winged  Fate  stands  by 
to  betoken  their  end.'^  In  another,  the  queen  lies  a  corpse  on 
her  bed,  and  the  avengers  are  returning  from  the  slaughter. 
But  the  most  remarkable  monument  is  a  large,  broken  urn,  on 
which  Orestes — "  Uhste  " — is  re^n-esented  in  the  act  of  slaying 
his  mother,  "  Clutmsta,"  and  his  companion  is  putting  to  death 
.Ugisthus.  At  one  end  of  the  same  relief  the  two  friciuls, 
"  Uhste  "  and  "  Pulucthe  "  (P^dades),  are  kneeling  on  an  altar, 
with  swords  turned  against  their  own  bosoms,  making  expiation, 
while  the  truculent,  brute-eared  "  Ciiakux,"  with  his  fatal 
mallet  raised,  and  a,  Fury  with  flaming  torcli,  and  hissing 
serpent,  ar^^'  rising  tioiu  the  abyss  at  their  feet.'     On  the  broken 

contriver   of    tlic    jilot    to    nliiy    Pyrriins.  ■'  Mii-ali,  Itidia,  av.  Umii.    tav.  17  ;  Aiit. 

(\ni\rnn\.  891,  H  xci/.  ;  lOSr>,  cf  .teq.     On  ]'»]>.    ital.    tav.    ]()!•,    foiii.    III.    p.    183; 

the  urn   li}-  wliich  Alic.ili  (Ital.   av.  Rom.  Iii;,'liiran)i,  Mun.  Ktr.  VI.  tav.  A.  2;  Kaoul- 

t;iv.  48)  illustrates  tills  scene,  tlie  Lai-^a  lias  Kocliette,  Mon.    Inod.   pi.  29  ;  Ann.  Inst  , 

an  cj'C  in  cacli   outspread  win^,  just  like  18.'57,   2,   p.   2(J2 — IJraun.       ({reek    names 

tlie  marine  deity,  rcjirescnted  in  the  wood-  arc  liy  no    means    expressed    on   Etruscan 

cut  ;it  tlie  head  of  tins  chapter.  monuments  in  an  uniform  manner.    On  orio 

'  Oori,  I.  tal>.  147.  ndrror,  wlndi  represents  tlic  same  mytldcal 

*  (iori,  III.  cl.  li,  tab.  11,  2.  event  as   this    utii,    the   names   are   spelt 
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fragment  adjoining  this  iini  is  a  warrior  also  kneeling  on  an 
altar,  witli  two  other  figures  falling  around  him,  to  which  are 
attached  the  names  "  Acns  "  and  "  Priumnes."^ 

Orestes  persecuted  by  the  Furies. — There  are  here  not  three 
only  of  these  avengeful  deities,  hut  five,  armed  with  torches  or 
mallets,  attacking  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  who  endeavours  to 
defend  himself  with  his  sword."' 

Many  of  these  urns  bear  mythological  subjects  purely  native. 
The  most  numerous  class  is  that  of  marine  deities,  generally 
figured  as  women  from  the  middle  upwards,  but  with  fishes'  tails 
instead  of  legs — 

Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  superne. 

A  few,  however,  are  represented  of  the  male  sex,  as  that  in  the 
woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  These  beings  are  generally 
winged  also,  i^robably  to  show  their  superhuman  power  and 
energy  ;  and  smaller  wings  often  spring  from  their  temples — a 
common  attribute  of  Etruscan  divinities,  symbolical,  it  may  be, 
of  a  rapidity  and  power  of  intellectual  action,  far  transcending 
that  of  mortals.**  The}'  have  not  serpent-locks,  or  the  resem- 
blance of  their  heads  to  that  of  the  Greek  Medusa  would  be 
complete ;  but  the}'  have  sometimes  a  pair  of  snakes  knotted 
around  their  brows,  and  uprearing  their  crests,  just  like  those 
which  are  the  distinctive  mark  of  Egyptian  gods  and  monarchs. 
These  trifold  divinities  bear  sometimes  a  trident  or  anchor,  a 
rudder  or  oar,  to  indicate  their  dominion  over  the  sea — some- 
times a  sword,  or  it  may  be,  a  firebrand  or  a  mass  of  rock,  to 
show  theii"  might  over  the  land  also,  and  their  power  of  destruc- 

"Urusthe''  and  "Clutumsta,"  (Gerliard,  p.  16G) — but  few  will  be  inclined  to  reject 

Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  237) ;  and  on  another,  the  old-fashioned  inteipretation  of  Orestes 

"Urusthe"  and  "Cluthtjmustha  ;"  and  and  Clj-tajmnestra. 

a  fierce  demon,   named   "  Nathum,"  with  ■*  Inghii-.  I.  tav.  43.     Micali,  Ant.  Pop. 

huge  fangs,  and  hair  on  an  end,  stands  be-  Ital.    tav.   109.     There  are  some  kindred 

hind  the  avenger,  and  brandishes  a  serpent  scenes,  where  two  ai'med  men,  kneeling  on 

over  the  murderess's  head.     Gerh.  Etrusk.  an  altar,   are  defending  themselves  against 

Spieg.  taf.  238  ;  Gottheiten  der  Etrusker,  their  foes.     One  of  them  being  sometimes 

taf.  YI.  5,  pp.    11,  63  ;  Bull,  Inst.,  1842,  represented   with   a   human    head    in   his 

p.  47.     Gerhard  takes  this  demon  to  be  a  hand,  seems  intended  for  Perseus.     Gori, 

female,  and  equivalent  to  Mania.     A  totally  I.   tab.  1.50,  175;    Inghir.  I.  tav.  58,  59; 

ditferent  interpretation  has  been  found  for  VI.  tav.  A.  5. 

this  urn.     Etrusco-Celts,  if  they  will,  may  ^  Inghir.   I.    tav.   25  ;   cf.  Gori,   I.  tab. 

pronounce  the  inscriptions  to  be  choice  Irish,  151. 

and  may  hug  themselves  in  the  discovery  "  The  wings  may  be  considered  an  Etrus- 

that  Uvste  means  "stop  the  slaughter  !"—  can  characteristic,  for  they  are  rarely  found 

Clutmsta,  "  stop  the  pursuit ! " — Puluctre,  attached  to  similar  figures  on  Greek  monu- 

"all  are  prisoners  ! "  (Etruria  Celtica,  II.  ments. 
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tion,  ov  tlieir  malignant  character  ;  which  they  further  dispLi}-  by 
brandishing  these  Aveapons  over  the  heads  of  their  victims. 
They  are  often  represented  witli  a  torque  or  snakes'  tails  about 
their  necks.  Marine  deities  would  naturally  be  much  worshipped 
by  a  people,  whose  power  lay  greatly  in  their  commerce  and 
maritime  supremacy ;  and  accordingl}^  the  active  imaginations 
of  the  Etruscans  w^ere  thus  led  to  symbolise  the  destructive 
agencies  of  nature  at  sea.  For  these  are  evidently  beings  to  be 
in'opitiated,  whose  vengeance  is  to  be  averted ;  very  unhke  the 
gentle  i:)ower  to  which  the  Italian  sailor  now  looks  for  succour 
in  the  hour  of  peril — 

In  mare  irato,  in  subita  procella, 
Invoco  te,  nostra  beuigna  stella  I 

It  is  highly  probable  that  these  sea-gods  were  of  Etruscan 
origin ;  3'ct  as  we  are  ignorant  of  their  native  appellations,  it 
ma}'  be  well  to  designate  them,  as  is  generally  done,  by  the 
names  of  the  somewhat  analogous  beings  of  Grecian  mythology, 
to  which,  however,  they  do  not  answer  in  every  respect.  The 
females  then  are  usually  called  Scylla,^  though  wanting  the 
l)eculiar  cliaracteristic  of  that  monster,  who 

Pube  prcmit  rabidos  iuguinibusque  canes. 

The  male  sea-divinities,  Avhich  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence, 
are  commonly  called  (flaucus.^  On  one  urn  such  a  being  is 
enfolding  a  struggling  warrior  in  the  coils  of  each  tail."  In 
another,  he  has  thus  entangled  two  figures  of  opposite  sexes,  and 
is  seizing  them  by  the  hair.^  One  of  these  deities,  illustrated  in 
the  woodcut  at  the  head   of  this  chapter,  has  an  e^-e  in  either 

"  Scylla,  with  the  Greeks,  seems  to  have  tlie  sky  or  the  surface  of  the  waves  assumes 

been  the  embodied  emblem  of  the  sea,  or  under  certain  conditions,    and   at  certain 

of  its  monsters  ;  and   she   tluis  ijersfaiifies  liours  of  the  day.     On  viewing  tliese  cfTects 

the  perils  of  a  maritime  life.     Ann.  Inst.,  nf  liglit,  the  iicople,  who  of  the  sevcn-hued 

1843,  p.  182.  '  rainbow  had  formed  Iris,  could  not  jiossibly 

"  Glaucus   is  very  niroly  roprcsentcd   on  have  refrained  from  incroasiu<;  the  almndant 

ancient  works  of  art.      Never  has  he  been  series    of    their    creations,    and    Neptune 

found  on   painted   vases — only  on  medals,  henceforth  counted  a  new  subject    in   his 

gems,   Etruscan   urns,    and    in  an  ancient  empire."    For  illustrations  of  (ilaucus  and 

l)ainting  in  the  Villa  Adriana.     Ann.  Inst.,  Scylla  see  Mou.  Inst.  III.  tiiv.  H'i,  fiS. 
184."?,  p.    184.      ]M.    Vinet,  who  writes  the  "  Were  it  not  for  the  sex  of  the  monster 

article  cited,  regards  (Ilaucus  as  the  per-  this  scene  might  represent  the  comiianions 

.sonification   of  the   colour  of  the  sea  (j)]).  of   Ulysses  encountering  Scylla  ;  or  it  may 

17''!,  181).     Ho  thinks  the  word  expressed  be  an  Etruscan  version  of  the  same  myth. 

"  that  clear  hue,  verging  on  green  or  blue,  <lori  (I.  tab.  148)  represents  it  as  a  female. 
but  in  which   white   predominates,    which  '  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Iiom.  tav.  '2''i. 
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Aving,  a,  symbol,  it  may  be,  of  all-searching  power,  added  to  that 
of  ubiquitous  energy."  A  third  bears  a  shield  on  his  arm,  and 
carries  his  cuirass  and  sword  on  his  long  fish-tail.  Another  of 
these  sea-gods,  similarly  winged,  but  without  the  eyes,  is  repre- 
sented carrying  off  a  naked  girl,  having  slain  the  warrior,  her 
j)rotector. 

When,  instead  of  fishes'  tails,  the  woman's  body  terminates  in 
snakes,  she  is  commonly  called  Echidna,  the  sister  of  Medusa 
and  the  Gorgons,  the  mother  of  Cerberus,  the  Hydra,  the 
Chimsera,  the  Sphinx,  and  other  mythical  monsters,  and  herself 

"  Stupendous,  nor  in  shape  resembling  auglit 
Of  human  or  of  heavenly  ;  monstrous,  fierce 
Echidna  ;  half  a  nyrajjli,  with  eyes  of  jet 
And  beauty-blooming-  cheeks  ;  and  half  again 
A  speckled  seqjent,  terrible  and  vast. 
Gorged  with  blood-banquets  ;  trailing  her  huge  folds 
Deep  in  the  hollows  of  the  blessed  earth.  "•' 

Akin  to  her  is  the  male  divinity,  the 

"  Typhon  huge,  ending  in  snaky  twine." 

already  treated  of  in  describing  the  tombs  of  Corneto.''  He  is 
said  to  have  been  her  lover,  and  the  progenitor  of  all  those 
monsters, 

"  Horrible,  hideous,  and  of  hellish  race. 
Born  of  the  brooding  of  Echidna  base."' 

As  the  fish  is  emblematical  of  the  depths  of  the  sea,  so  the 
serpent  wouhl  seem  to  symbolise  those  of  the  land ;  and  Ave  shall 
probably  not  be  mistaken  in  regarding  these  snake-tailed  beings 
as  personifying  the  subterranean  powers  of  nature,  such  as  have 
to  do  Avith  fissures  and  caverns,  and  especially  such  as  regard 
volcanic  disturbances.^  That  these  destructiA^e  agencies  should 
have  been    deified  in  a  land  Avhich,  in  various  ages,  has  expe- 

"  Micali,   op.   cit.   tav.   24.     This  writer  wing  of  a  Charim  interfering  in  a  battle- 

(Aut.  Pop.   Ital.   III.   p.   180)  regards  the  scene,  on  a  Yolterran  urn,  from  the  tomb 

eye  in  the  wings  as  a  symbol  of  celerity  and  of  the  Crecinse,    now    in    tlie   Museum    of 

foresight  ;  Inghirami  (I.  p.  79),  of  circum-  Paris.     Micali,  op.  cit.  tav.  105  ;  Ital.  av. 

spection.     On  another  nm  in  this  Museum,  Rom.  tav.  43. 

the  eye  is  represented  on  the  \ying  of  a  •*  Hcsiod.  Theog.  295  et  seq. 

Chanin,  who  is  conducting  a  soul  to  tlie  "•  See  vol.  I.  j).  329. 

other  world  (Micali,  op.    cit.   tav.  104,  1  ;  ''  In  a  cavern  iinder  a  hollow  rock  was 

Inghir.  I.  tav.   8)  ;  and  on  another,  on  the  Echidna's  abode.      Hesiod.  Theog.  301.     It 

wing  of   a    Lasa,    or   Juno,    who   protects  is  well  established  that  Typhon,    and  the 

Paris  from  the  assaults  of  his  brothers  (iit  other  Giants  were,  in  the  Greek  mythology, 

siupra,  p.   170).     It  is  found  also  on  the  symbols  of  volcanic  agencies. 
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rienced  from  tlieni  terrible  catastrophes,  and  -wluch,  on  every 
hand,  bears  traces  of  tlieir  eft'ects,  is  no  more  tlian  might  be 
expected;  and  their  rehition  to  the  sepulchre  among  a  people 
Avho  always  committed  their  dead  to  the  caverns  of  the  rock,  or 
to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  will  be  readily  understood. 

Some  of  these  urns  show  the  heads  alone  of  these  wing-browed 
divinities,  which,  in  certain  cases,  degenerate  into  mere  masks. 
One  head,  with  serpents  tied  beneath  the  chin,  is  not  unlike 
Da  Vinci's  celebrated  Medusa  in  the  Florence  Gallery.  Other 
lu'ns  bear  representations  of  dol2>liins  sporting  on  the  waves, 
marine-horses,  or  hippocampi,'^ 

Et  qua;  marmoreo  fert  monstra  sub  a^quore  pontus — 

symbols,  it  may  be,  of  maritime  power,  but  more  probably  of  the 
l)assage  of  the  soul  to  another  state  of  existence ;  which  is 
clearly  the  case  where  one  of  these  monsters  bears  a  veiled 
figure  on  his  back.'^ 

C)ther  twofold  existences  are  of  the  earth.  Centaurs,  of  both 
sexes,  not  combating  their  established  foes  the  Lapitlne,  but 
forming  the  sole  or  chief  subject  in  the  scene  ;  sometimes  with 
wings  ;  sometimes  robed  with  a  lion's  skin,  and  holding  a  large 
bough.  Etruscan  centaurs,  be  it  observed,  especially  those  on 
earh'  monuments,  have  generally  the  fore-legs  of  a  man,  the  hind 
ones  only  of  a  horse. ^  Like  the  sea-monsters,  the  centaur  may 
be  a  symb(d  of  the  passage  of  the  soul.^ 

Griffons  are  also  favourite  subjects  on  these  urns.  That  they 
are  embodiments  of  some  evil  and  destructive  i)ower,  is  evident 
in  their  compound  of  lion  and  eagle.  And  thus  the}'  are  generally 
represented ;  now,  like  beasts  of  prey,  tearing  some  animal  to 
pieces  ;  now  overthrowing  tlic  Ariniaspcs,  who  sought  to  steal  the 
gold  they  guarded.^ 

^  The  idea  of  tlie  7t/yJ75om»)^?<.t  on  ancient  mcnts  that  it  had  a  cnnvcntional  relation 

inonumcnts  was  jirohalily  suggested  by  tlie  to  tlic  sepulchre.      Viryil    (.1mi.    VI.    '2St)) 

sin:;ular  fish  of  that  name,  which  abouiuls  represents    Centaurs     stalled    with    other 

in  the  Meditei'ranean,   and  whose  skeleton  monsters,  .at  the  gale  of  Ucll — 


resembles  a  horsc'.s  head  and  neck  placed 
on  a 
•2,  .3. 


.,,,.,       „       T     1  •      irr     i        IV         Centauri   in   foribus    stabulant,    Scylhenuc 
on  a  fisli  s  tail.     Sec  Inghir.  VI.    tav.   1).  biformcs,  &c. 


'   Inghir.    I.    tav.    C,  ;    cf.    Ib-aim,    Ann.  '  Inghir.    Jbm.    l^trus.    I.   tav.    .'!S>,   41, 

Inst.  18:i7,  2,  p.  201.  -12,  yj.     (iori,  I.  tab.   154,   1.0(5  ;  III.  cl. 

"  So  tlic  Centaur  was  represented  in  early  ;{,  tab.   4.     The  Arimaspes  on  these  nnis 

<jrcck  works— the  chest   of  Cypsclus,   for  are   not   one-eyed,  .as  represented   l>y  the 

instance.     Pausnn.  V.  It),  7.  .ancients,     llerod.   III.    IIC;  IV.   13,27; 

'  It  is  evident  from  tlic  frequent  intro-  I'lin.  VII.  2  ;  I'ausan.  I.  21,  G. 
«luction  of  thi.i  chinucra  into  funeral  monu- 
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One  small  urn  has  the  legs  and  seat  of  a  couch  carved  in  relief 
on  its  front,  and  a  couple  of  small  hirds  below,  apparently-  picking 
up  the  crumbs.  These  have  been  interpreted  as  "the  sacred 
fowls  of  Etruscan  divination  " — the  birds  from  whose  motions 
was  learned  the  will  of  the  gods.-  But  to  me  the}-  seem  inserted, 
as  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Corneto,  merely  for  artistic  reasons,  to 
fill  the  vacant  space  beneath  the  banqueting-couch. 

The  reliefs  illustrative  of  Etruscan  life  are  the  most  interesting 
monuments  in  this  collection.  They  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  ;  those  referring  to  the  customs,  pursuits,  and  practices  of 
the  Etruscans  in  their  ordinary  life,  and  those  Avliich  have  a 
funereal  import.     It  is  not  always  easy  to  draw  the  distinction. 

To  commence  with  their  sports.  There  are  numerous  repre- 
sentations of  boar-hunts,  of  which  the  Etruscans  of  old  were  as 
fond  as  their  modern  descendants.  The  Tusciis  apcr,  though 
celebrated  in  ancient  times,  can  hardly  have  abounded  as  much 
as  at  present,  when  he  has  so  much  more  uncultivated  country 
for  his  range ;  for  the  Maremma,  which  was  of  old  well  populated, 
is  now  to  a  great  extent  a  desert.  Some  of  these  scenes  may 
have  reference  to  Meleager  and  the  boar  of  Calydon,  or  to  tlie 
exploit  of  Hercules  with  the  fierce  beast  of  Erymanthus  ;  for  the 
subject  is  variously  treated.  Its  frequent  occurrence  on  urns,  as 
well  as  on  vases  and  in  painted  tombs,  shows  how  much  such 
sports  were  to  the  Etruscan  taste.^ 

Other  reliefs  represent  the  games  of  the  circus,  which  resembles 
that  of  the  Romans,  having  a  spina,  surmounted  by  a  row  of 
cones  or  obelisks.  In  some  of  these  scenes  are  bull-fights ;  in 
others,  horse-races,  or  gladiatorial  combats.  We  know  that  the 
Ptomans  borrowed  the  two  latter  games  from  the  Etruscans.'^ 

These  urns,  though  not  being  of  early  date  they  can  hardly  be 
cited  as  proofs,  yet  tend  to  confirm  the  high  probability  that  the 
circus,  as  well  as  its  games,  was  of  Etruscan  origin.  We  know 
that  the  Romans  had  no  such  edifices  before  the  accession  of 
Tarquin,  the  first  of  the  Etruscan   dynasty,  who  built  the  Circus 

-  Inghir.  I.  tav.  36,  pp.  308-311.  sentad  ou  sepulchral  monuments,  to  indicate 

^  In  one  of  these  boar-hunts  the  beast  is  the  season  when  tlie  annual  infcria:  or  pa- 

attacked   by    two    winged   boys,    who    are  rentalia  were  held  in  honour  of  the  dead, 

thoxight  to  be   Cui^ids  catching   the    boar  Gori,  III.  cl.  3,  tab.  4. 
which  killed  Adonis.      Theocr.  Idyl.  30  ;  *  Liv.  I.  35 ;  Nicol.  Damasc.  ap.  Atlien. 

Inghir.  I.  tav.   69,  p.  586.     Macrobius  (1.  IV.  c.  39.     Before  the  introduction  of  tlio 

21),  who  gives  the  astronomical  symbolism  amiihitheatre,  in  tlie  time  of  Augustus,  the 

of  the  legend,  tells  us  that  the  boar  was  an  Itomans  often  held  their  gladiatorial  coni- 

erablem   of  winter  ;  and  on  this  account,  bats    in    the   circus,    as  here  represented, 

thinks  Inghirami  (I.   p.  594),  he  is  repre-  See  Chap.  Y.,  p.  71,  of  Vol.  I. 
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]Maxinins,  ami  "sent  for  boxers  and  raee-liorses  to  Etrnria ;  " '^ 
and  we  know  also,  from  the  frequent  representations  of  them  in 
tlie  i")ainted  tombs,  that  such  sports  must  have  been  common  in 
that  Lmd  ;  so  that  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  similar  structures 
to  that  Tarquin  raised  for  their  display,  already  existed  there. 
As  an  Etruscan,  he  is  likely  to  have  chosen  for  his  model  some 
circus  with  which  he  was  Avell  acquainted — probably  that  of  Tar- 
quinii,  his  native  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  Confederation. 
That  no  vestiges  of  such  structures  are  extant  may  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  of  wood,  as  the  scaffolding  of 
the  original  Circus  Maximus  is  said  to  have  been.'' 

Processions  there  are  of  various  descriptions — funeral,  trium- 
phal, and  judicial.  In  one  of  the  latter,  four  judges  or  magis- 
trates, wrapt  in  togas,  are  proceeding  to  judgment.  Before  them 
march  two  lictors,  each  with  a  pair  of  rods  or  wands,  which  may 
represent  the  fasces  without  the  secures  or  hatchets,  just  as  they 
were  carried  b}'  lloman  lictors,  before  one  of  the  consuls  when  in 
the  City."  They  are  preceded  by  a  slave,  bearing  a  curule  chair, 
another  insignc  of  authority,  and,  like  the  lictors  and  fasces,  of 
Etruscan  origin.*^  Other  slaves  carry  the  scriitiuin  or  capsa,  a 
C3'lindrical  box  for  the  documents,  and  pugillaves,  or  wax  tablets 
for  noting  down  the  proceedings.'' 

On  another  urn  the  four  magistrates  are  returning  from  judg- 
ment, having  descended  from  their  seats  on  the  elevated  platform. 
The  lictors,  who  precede  them  in  this  case,  bear  forked  rods. 
They  are  encountered  by  a  veiled  matron,  with  her  two  daughters, 


^  Liv.    loc.    cit. — Luilicnini    fait    e(iui  well  at  it,  as  if  to  intimate  tliat  tlie  soul 

pugilesque  ex  Etruria  inaxiiue  acciti.      Cf.  liad  reached  its  goal  and  finished  its  couise. 

Dion.  Hal.  III.  p.  inO.  Inghir.  I.  tav.  100. 

"  Dion.  Hal.  loc.  cit.     The  only  Etruscan  '  Cicero,  de  Rcpub.  II.  31  ;  Val.  Max. 

monument  which  .shows  us  how  the  specta-  IV.  1,  1  ;  Plutarch.  Publicola  ;  Dion.  Hal. 

tors   were    accommodated    at    the    public  V.  p.  2"S.     So  they  are  represented  also 

games,  is  the  Grotta  dellc  Bighc  at  Cor-  on  an  Etruscan  cippus,  described  at  page 

neto,    where  they  arc  de])icted  seated  on  112  ;  and  also  on  an  urn  with  a  banqueting- 

siinplc  platforms,  apparently  of  wood — just  scene,  wliich  Inghirami   interprets  as  the 

sucli  a-s  are  now  raised  at  a  hor.se-race  or  curse  of  (Edipus  (I.  tav.  72,  73  ;  cf.  (irori, 

other  spectacle  in  Florence  or  Rome,  but  III.  cl.  3,  tav.  14). 

with  curtains  to  shade  them  from  the  sun.  **  Liv.  I.  8  ;  Elor.  I.  .')  ;  Dion.  Hal.  III. 

Sec  Chap.  XXV.  p.  375,  Vol.  I.  ]..  l'.*.'.  ;  Strabo,  V.  p.  220  ;  Sil.  Ital.  VIII. 

These  circus-scenes  ought,    perhajis,    to  48G  8  ;  Diodor.  Sic.   V.  )>.  316,  ed.  Ilhod. ; 

1)0  class -d  with  the  funereal  subjects  ;  for  Macrob.    Saturn.    I.    <!  ;  cf.   Sallust.   Catil. 

it  is   highly  probable    that  they  represent  .')1. 

the  games  in  honour  of  the  deceased.      In  '•'  This  simmic  is  ilhistratedby  Micali,  Ital. 

one  scene,  wliere  a  xptiiia  is  introduced,  it  av.    Rom.    tav.   40  ;  Ant.   I'o]).    Ital.   tav. 

lia.s  manifestly  a  figurative  allusion  ;  for  a  112,  1  ;  (tori,  III.  cl.  4,  tab.  23,  27. 
man  and  woman  arc  taking  their  la.st  fare- 
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and  two  little  cliildren  of  tender  age  —  the  family,  it  may  be, 
of  the  criminal  come  to  implore  mercy  for  the  husband  and 
father.i 

Here  are  also  triumphal  processions,  which  history  tells  us  the 
Etruscans  had  as  well  as  the  Romans;"  and  which,  in  fact,  are 
generally  attributed  to  the  former  people,^  though  there  is  no 
IDOsitive  evidence  of  such  an  origin,  beyond  the  introduction  into 
such  jirocessions  of  golden  or  gilt  chariots,  drawn  by  four  horses  ; 
the  earlier  triumphs  having  been  on  foot.*  Here  are  instances  of 
both  modes,  the  victor  being  preceded  by  cornicines  or  trumpeters, 
by  fifers  and  harpers,  and  where  he  is  in  a  chariot,  by  a  lictor  also 
with  a  wand.-^  The  Etruscanism  of  the  scene  lies  in  the  winged 
genius,  who,  with  a  torch  in  her  hand,  is  seated  on  one  of  the 
horses.*'  It  may  be  that  the  scene  is  rather  funereal  than  festive, 
and  that  the  figure  in  the  chariot  with  the  attributes  of  triumph 
is  intended  to  represent  a  soul  entering  on  a  new"  state  of  exist- 
ence. Just  as  in  the  Tomba  Golini  at  Orvieto,  the  soul  on  its 
triumphal  entrance  to  El3"sium,  is  represented  driving  a  hir/ci, 
followed  by  a  trumpeter,  and  attended  by  a  winged  Lasa.''^  A 
further  analogy  ma}'  be  found  in  the  Grotta  del  Tifone  at  Corneto, 
where  souls  are  attended  by  demons,  one  with  a  torch,  and  by 


1  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  112,  2  ; 
Gori,  III.  cl.  4,  tab.  15. 

-  Flor.  I.  5  ;  Appian.  de  Reli.  Pun. 
XXYL;  cf.  Pliu.  XXXIII.  4. 

3  Dempster,  Etnir.  Ileg.  I.  p.  328  ;  Goii, 
Mus.  Etr.  I.  p.  370.  :Muller  (Etrusk.  II. 
2,  7)  considers  the  Roman  triumph  to  be 
either  immediately  derived  from  Etruria, 
■OT  to  be  a  continuation  of  tlie  pageants 
■which  the  kings  of  Kome  had  received  from 
that  hind. 

•»  Plutarch.  Romul. ;  Flor.  I.  5.  Dio- 
nysius  (II.  p.  102)  says  Romulus  triumphed 
in  d  quadrif/a  (ci.  Proi^ert.  IV.  eleg.  I.  32); 
but  Plutarch  Disposes  this,  and  cites  ancient 
statues  of  that  monarch  to  prove  that  he 
triumphed  on  foot.  The  introduction  of 
the  qundri(/a  from  Etruria  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  elder  Tarquiu. 

^  Illustrations  of  these  urns  will  be  found 
in  Jlicali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  34,  35  ;  Gori, 
I.  tab.  178,  179  ;  III.  cl.  3,  tab.  28. 
The  description  Appian  (loc.  cit.)  gives 
of  a  triumph  in  the  Etruscan  style,  cor- 
responds nearly  with  the  scenes  on  these 
urns.  The  victor,  he  says,  was  preceded 
by  lictors  in  purple  tunics,  and  then,  in 
imitation  of   an    Etruscan   pageant,    by  a 

VOL.    If. 


chorus  of  harpers  and  satyrs  belted  and 
wearing  golden  choplets,  dancing  and  sieg- 
ing as  they  went.  One  in  the  midst  of 
them  wore  a  long  purple  robe,  and  was 
adorned  with  golden  bracelets  and  torques. 
Such  men,  he  says,  were  called  Lydi, 
because  the  Etruscans  were  colonists  from 
Lydia.  These  were  follo%\ed  by  men  bear- 
ing vessels  of  incense,  and  last  of  all  came 
the  victorious  general  in  his  quadriga,  clad 
in  his  toga  picta,  and  tunica  palniata, 
with  a  golden  crown  of  oak  leaves  on  his 
brow,  and  an  ivory  sceptre,  adorned  with 
gold,  in  his  hand.  See  ]\Iulier,  Etrusk. 
IV.  1,  2. 

•"  It  seems  probable  that  this  winged 
demon  may  correspond  to  the  Nike  or 
Victory,  commonly  represented  on  Greek 
coins  and  other  works  of  art,  as  hovering 
over  the  quadriga  of  a  conqueror.  On 
another  urn  in  this  museum,  a  quadriga, 
in  which  stands  a  warrior,  is  drawn  by  a 
Fury  with  a  torch,  into  an  abyss.  Lanzi 
(ap.  Inghir.  I.  p.  669)  interpreted  it  as 
the  death  of  Amphiaraus — Amphiaraena 
fata  quadrigae.  Ingh.  I.  tav.  84  ;  Gori,  III. 
cl.  3,  tab.  12. 

^   Ut  snjira,  p.  55. 
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iigures  bearing  wands,  preceded  by  a  conticoi  ;^  which  procession 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  triumplial  entrance  of  souls  into  the 
unseen  world. ^ 

Of  marriages,  few  representations,  wliich  have  not  a  mythical 
reference,  have  been  found  on  the  sarcophagi  or  sepulchral  urns 
of  Etnuia,  though  most  of  the  earlier  writers  on  these  anti({uities 
mistook  the  farewell-scenes,  presently  to  be  described,  where 
persons  of  opposite  sexes  stand  hand  in  hand,  for  scenes  of 
miptial  festivity.^ 

Tliere  are  several  representations  of  sacrifices ;  the  priest 
pouring  a  libation  on  the  head  of  the  bull  about  to  be  slain. 
In  one  case  the  victim  is  a  donkey — the  delight  of  the  garden- 
god,— 

tVcditur  et  rigido  custodi  ruris  asellus. 

In  another  scene,  a  beast  like  a  wolf  is  rising  from  a  well,  but 
is  restrained  by  a  chain  held  b}'  two  men,  Avhile  a  third  pours 
a  libation  on  his  head,  and  a  fourth  strikes  him  down  Avith 
an  axe.  It  is  evidently  no  ordinary  sacrifice,  for  all  the  figures 
are  armed.'- 

Here  also  is  seen  the  dreadful  rite  of  human  sacrifice,  too 
often  i^erformed  by  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  and 
rtomans."  The  men  Avho  sit  with  their  hands  bound  behind 
their  backs,   and   on   whose    heads    the    priestesses   are  pouring 


^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  331-333. 

•J  Uilidis,  r.iill.  Inst.  1839,  p.  47. 

'  I'nnnarroti,  Passeri,  (lori,  even  L;inzi 
and  Micali,  made  this  mistake.  See  In- 
{iliirami,  T.  pp.  191,  208.  Two  sarcopliagi 
liearing  nuptial  scenes  have  been  descriljcd 
ill  Cliai>tcr  XXX.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  472. 

-  Inghir.  I.  tav.  60  ;  VI.  tav.  E.  r>.  4  ; 
(iori,  III.  cl.  3,  tal).  10.  Dempster  (tal.. 
2.^)  gives  a  i)late  of  a  Penigiaii  urn,  with  a 
similar  scene  ;  but  the  monster  has  a 
human  body  with  a  dog's  head.  It  is  not 
ca.sj'  to  explain  this  very  singular  subject. 
IJuonarroti  (p.  24,  ap.  Demp.st.  II.)  sees  in 
tlie  victim  the  monster  Volta,  which  is  said 
to  h:ive  ravaged  the  land  of  Volsinii,  and 
to  liavc  been  destroyed  by  Porseiia.  i'lin. 
II.  .04.  Passeri  (Achcront.  ji.  5'j,  a)>. 
(rori,  AIus.  Etr. )  interprets  it  as  the  dcninn 
iif  Temessa,  called  Lycas,  which  was  clad 
in  a  wolf's  skin,  and  was  overcome  by 
KutiiymuH,  the  pugilist.  Pausan.  VI.  (i, 
!»-n.  Inghinmii  takes  it  to  represent 
Lycaon  protected  by  Mars,  with  Ceres  as  a 


ruiy  by  his  side. 

^  ]\Iaft'ei  (0.sserv.  Letter.  IV.  p.  G5)  in- 
dignantly rejects  this  charge  against  his 
forefathers  :  "  They  cannot,  and  they  ought 
not  to  attribute  so  unworthy  and  barbarous 
a  custom  to  our  Etru.scan.s,  without  any 
fiiiuidation  of  authority  !  "  It  is  true  there 
is  no  recorded  evidence  of  such  a  practice 
aiimng  the  Etruscans,  unless  the  Roman 
captives,  put  to  ileatli  —  hiimolati — in  the 
forum  of  Tarquinii  (Liv.  VII.  15,  19),  may 
be  regarded  as  offered  to  the  gods.  The 
Phoca^an  prisoners  stoned  to  death  at  Cajre 
(Herod.  I.  I(i7)  can  hardly  have  been  sacii- 
ficcil.  ])Ut  monuments  abundantly  esta- 
lilish  the  fact.  Miillcr,  indeed,  thinks  the 
Udiiians  learned  tliis  horrid  rite  from  the 
Mtniscaiis  (I'ltriisk.  III.  4,  14).  Inghirami 
(I.  JI.  71(>),  tlioiigli  admitting  it  to  be  an 
Etruscan  custom,  thinks  it  had  gone  out. 
of  practice  before  the  <latc  of  these  urns. 
Yet  we  know  it  luid  not  entirely  fallen 
into  disuse  in  Greece  or  Home  till  Imperial 
times. 
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libations,  are  captives  about  to  be  offered  to  a  deity,  or  to  the 
Manes  of  some  liero.  They  may  be  the  Trojans  whom  Achilles 
sacrificed  to  the  shade  of  Patroclus ;  they  may  be  Orestes  and 
Pylades  at  the  altar  of  Diana.  Observe  the  altar  in  this  scene. 
It  is  precisely  like  a  Roman  Catholic  shrine,  even  to  the  very 
cross  in  the  midst,  for  tlie  panelling  of  the  wall  shows  that  form 
in  relief.^ 

In  another  scene  the  victim  lies  dead  at  the  foot  of  the  altar, 
and  a  winged  genius  sits  in  a  tree  hard  by.  Micali  takes  this 
to  represent  the  oracle  of  Faunus,  Inghirami  that  of  Tiresias.^ 

Not  all  these  sacrificial  scenes  are  of  this  sanguinar}-  character. 
Offerings  of  various  descriptions  are  being  brought  to  the  altar, 
and  in  one  case  a  t;ill  amphora  stands  upon  it. 

On  one  urn,  on  which  a  young  girl  reclines  in  efiigy,  is  a 
school  scene,  with  half  a  dozen  figures  sitting  together  holding 
open  scrolls  ;  seeming  to  intimate  that  the  deceased  had  been 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  life,  ere  her  education  was  complete.'' 
In  this,  as  in  certain  other  cases,  there  seems  a  relation  between 
the  figure  on  the  lid  and  the  bas-relief  below,  though  in  general 
the  reliefs,  especially  when  the  subject  is  from  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, bear  no  apparent  reference  to  the  superincumbent  effigy.'' 

Banqueting  scenes  are  numerous,  and  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  in  tlie  painted  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and  Clusium.  There 
are  generally  several  couches  with  a  pair  of  figures  of  opposite 
sexes  on  each — a  corroboration  from  another  source  of  the  high 
social  civilisation  of  the  Etruscans'* — and  there  are  children  of 


■*  Gori,  I.  tab.  170.    Two  of  these  reliefs,  ''   The  relation  is  seen  also  in  some  of  the 

illustrated  by  Inghirami  (I.   tav.  06,  97],  car-scenes  presently  to  be  described;  but, 

may  represent  a  human  sacrifice.     In  one,  with  rare  exceptions,  there  seems  to  be  no 

a  man  is  on  his  knees  amid  some  warriors  ;  relation    beyond    that    of    juxta-position, 

and  slaves  are  bearing,  one  a  laddei',  another  between  the  urn  and  its  lid.     Besides  the 

a  jar  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  large  mallet  incongruity   of    subject,    the    material   is 

in   his  hand,  and  a  boy  rdays  the  double  often  not  the  same.     The  style  of  art  be- 

pipes.       The    other   relief   has    the    same  trays  a  wide  diflerence  of  excellence,  and 

features,  but  the  victim  is  falling  to  the  even  of  antiquity.     Inghirami  cites  a  case 

earth,  appai-ently  just  struck  by  the  sword  of  a  young  girl  reclining  on  the  lid  of  an 

of  one  of  the  group.      Gori  (I.   tab.   146)  urn,  which  bears  an  epitaph  for  a  person 

calls  this  scene  "the   death  of  Elpenor."  of  moi-e  than  70   (I.  p.  399;  of.  408,  tav. 

Another  relief,  which  represents  a  youth  U.  3,   2).     In   the  case  cited,    it  is  most 

stabbing  himself  on  an  altar,  is  interpreted  likely  that  the   lid  was  shifted  from  one 

by  Lanzi  and  Inghirami  (I.  p.  673,  tav.  86)  urn    to   the  other,    in    the  removal   from 

as  the  self-sacrifice  of   Meuojceus,   son  of  the  sepulchre.     The  frequent  incongruities 

Creon.  of  this  description  render  it  probable  that 

*  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Ilom.  tav.  41  ;  Inghir.  the   urns   were  kept    in  store,    and   fitted 

I.  tav.  78,  p.  654.  with  lids  to  order. 

6  Gori,  111.  cl.  2,  tab.  12.  ^  See  Chap.  XXV.  p.  310  of  Vol.  I. 

N  2 
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various  ages  standiiifi"  around,  sometimes  embracing  each  other ; 
pictures  of  domestic  felicity,  such  as  are  rarely  seen  on  the 
monuments  of  anti(|uity.  The  usual  musicians  are  present — 
suhuloitcs,  v^-'ith  the  douhle-pipes  ;  cit]i<(rist(C,  with  the  lyre;  and 
^■•layers  of  the  si/)-iiir  or  Pandean  pipes — all,  as  well  as  the 
revellers,  crowned  with  garlands  of  roses.  Tables,  bearing 
refreshments,  stand  by  the  side  of  the  couches,  together  with 
scamna  or  stools,  on  which  the  musicians  stand,  or  by  which 
the  attendants  ascend  to  fill  the  goblets  of  the  banqueters, 
elevated  as  the}"  are  by  lofty  cushions.^  Just  such  tables  and 
stools  are  often  represented  in  relief  on  the  face  of  the  bench  of 
rock  on  which  the  body  or  sarcophagus  was  laid  in  the  tomb — 
the  banqueting-hall  of  the  dead. 

The  most  interesting  scenes,  because  the  most  touching  and 
pathetic,  are  those  which  depict  the  last  moments  of  the  deceased. 
A  woman  is  stretched  on  her  couch ;  her  father,  husband,  sisters 
or  daughters  are  weeping  around  her ;  her  little  ones  stand  at 
her  bed-side,  unconscious  how  soon  they  are  to  be  bereft  of  a 
mother's  tenderness — a  moment  near  at  hand,  as  is  intimated 
by  the  presence  of  a  winged  genius  with  a  torch  on  the  point  of 
expiring.  Sometimes  the  dying  woman  is  delivering  to  her 
friend  her  tablets,  open  as  though  she  had  just  been  recording 
her  thoughts  upon  them.  This  death-bed  scene  is  a  favourite 
subject.  It  may  be  remarked  that  tlie  couches  are  sometimes 
recessed  in  alcoves,  and  sonu'times  canopied  over  like  bedsteads, 
thougli  in  a  more  classical  style.  Behind  the  couch  is  often  a 
column  surmounted  by  a  pine-cone,  a  common  funereal  emblem.^ 
Most  of  such  scenes,  however,  bear  but  a  metaphorical  reference 
to  the  dread  event.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  tliat  souls 
are  often  symbolised  by  figures  on  horseback."     On  an  urn,  on 

'■•  Ingliiraini,   I.  tav.    72,  73,    8"2  ;    VI.  is  interiirctcd  liy  Inghirami  (I.  tiiv.  (H,  p. 

tav.  Y.  3  ;  Micali,  Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  37,  <>T--i),    as  Stliciiclia'a,    tlie  wanton  Avifc  of 

38  ;  Ant.  Po]).   Ital.  tav.  107  ;  Gori,   III.  I'mtus,  ilesi)atcliinj,'  lielloroiilion  to  Lycia. 
cl.   4,    tab.    14.     Two   of   these   l);UK|net-  -  TIic  liorse   on    seinikliial    nionunicnts 

.scenes  Inghiranii  takes  to  represent  dvli] Ills  lias  been  thought  to  slmw  the  ciiucstrian 

Ijronouncinga  curse  on  hisson.s.      Auotlior,  rank   of  the  (leccased,    m-    to    denote   the 

ho  thinks,  represents  I'ly.sses  in  disguise,  clevatinii    df   tin:    si.nl    to    ilivine    dignity, 

at    the    hancpiet     of    Penelope's    suitors.  Iiighir.  1.  ji.    171'.      Hut   for  the  most  part 

Ingliir.  YI.  tav.  V.  it  was  jiroliahly  no  further  .synilmlical,  than 

'  Iiighir.    I.    tav.    il.'i  ;  (iori,  ]l\.    cl.    4,  as  significant  of   a  journey.     Ann.    Inst. 

tal).  13,  23.     .Such  an  alcove  is  also  shown  1S37,  2,  p.  259.     It  was  frequently  intro- 

in  an  urn,  illustrated  liy  Goii  (III.   cl.    3,  d need  on  funeral   urns  by  the   (< reeks  and 

tab.  G),  where  a  man  seem.s  to  be  taking  Konians  ;  the  latter  probably  borrowed  it 

farewell   of  his  wife,  who  reclines  on  the  from  the  F.truscans.     Smuetiincs  the  beast's 

couch.     Another  somewhat    similar    relief  head  alone  is  represented    looking  in  ;it  a 
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the  lid  of  wliich  he  reclines  in  effigy,  a  youth  is  represented  on 
horseback  about  to  start  on  that  journey  from  which  "  no 
traveller  returns,"  when  his  little  sister  rushes  in,  and  strives  to 
stay  the  horse's  steps, — in  vain,  for  the  relentless  messenger  of 
Death  seizes  the  bridle  and  hurries  him  away.  It  is  a  simple  tale, 
touchingly  told ;  its  truthful  earnestness  and  expressive  beauty 
are  lost  in  the  bare  recital. 

"  An  unskilled  hand,  but  one  informed 
With  genius,  had  the  marble  warmed 
"With  that  pathetic  lite." 

There  are  many  such  family-separations,  all  of  deep  interest. 
The  most  common  is  the  parting  of  husband  and  wife,  embracing 
for  the  last  time.  That  such  is  the  import  is  proved  bv  the  fatal 
horse,  in  waiting  to  convey  him  or  her  to  another  world  ;  and  a 
Genius,  or  it  ma}-  be  grim  Charun  himself,  in  readiness  as 
conductor,  and  a  slave,  with  a  large  sack  on  his  shoulders,  to 
accompan}'  him — intimating  the  length  and  dreariness  of  the 
journey — while  his  relations  and  little  ones  stand  around, 
mourning  his  departure.  Here  the  man  is  already  mounted, 
driven  away  by  Charun  with  his  hammer,  while  a  Juno  throws 
her  ami  affectionately  round  the  neck  of  the  disconsolate  widow, 
and  tries  to  assuage  her  grief.^  Here  again  the  man  has 
mounted,  and  a  group  of  Avomen  rush  out  frantically  to  stop  him. 
In  some  the  parting  takes  place  at  a  column,  the  bourn  that 
cannot  be  repassed ;  the  living  on  this  side,  the  dead  on  that ;  or 
at  a  doorway,  one  within,  the  other  without,  giving  the  last 
squeeze  of  the  hand  ere  the  door  closes  upon  one  for  ever.^ 

There  are  many  versions  of  this  final  separation,  and  the  horse, 
or  some  other  feature  in  the  scene,  is  sometimes  omitted  ;  but 
the  subject  is  still  intelligibly  expressed.' 

Numerous  urns  represent  the  passage  of  the  soul  alone,  with- 
out any  parting-scene  ;*"  and  in  these  old  Charun,  grisly,  savage, 

window  iTpou  a  funeral  feast,  as  in  the  cele-  conti    interprets    these    parting-scenes   as 

brated  relief  in  the  Villa  Albani.     Ingliir.  i-epresenting    in    general    the    parting   of 

YI.  lav.  G.   3.     On  one  of  these  urns  the  Protesilaus  and  Laodameia  (ap,  Inghir.  I.  p. 

horseis  represented  trami)ling  over  prosti-ate  297).     But  Inghirami  (p.  724)  takes  them 

bodies,  as  if  to  intimate  the  passage  through  to  symbolize  the  separation  of  the  soul  and 

the  regions   of   the    dead.     Inghir.    I.    p.  the  body. 

246,  tav.  27.  "^  It  may  be  observed  that  the  costume 

•*  Inghir.  I.  tav.  28.  of  these  souls  is  generally  the  simple  toga, 

■*  Inghir.  I.  tav.  38  ;  VI.  tav.  Q.  2,  I.  3  ;  often  muffling  the  face — not  as  travellers 

Goi-i,  I.  tab.  84,  189.  are  conventionally  distinguished  on  Greek 

^  Micali,  Ital.  av.   Eom.   tav.  39  ;  Gori,  painted  vases  by  ijetasua,  staff,  sandals,  and 

I.  tab.  169  ;  III.  cl.   7,  tab.  20,  21.     Vis-  dishevelled  hair. 
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and  of  brutish  aspect,  with  his  niaUct  raised  to  strike,  and 
often  Avith  a  sword  in  the  other  liand,  generally  takes  part;  now 
leading  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  or  clutching  it  by  the  mane  ; 
more  often  driving  it  before  him,  while  a  spirit  of  gentle  aspect, 
and  with  torch  inverted,  takes  the  lead."^  The  slave  with  a  sack 
on  his  shoulder  generall}'  follows  this  funeral  procession,  and  has 
reference  eitber  to  the  length  of  the  journey  which  requires  such 
provision,  or  to  the  articles  of  domestic  use  with  Avhich  the  tomb 
was  furnished,  as  he  often  carries  a  vase  or  pitcher  in  his  hand. 
In  some  cases  a  vase,  in  others  a  Phrygian  cap,  lies  under  the 
horse's  feet,  as  if  to  express  that  the  delights  and  pursuits  of  this 
world  were  for  ever  abandoned,  and  cast  aside  as  worthless  ;  and 
on  one  urn  a  serpent  occupies  the  same  place,  marking  the 
funereal  character  of  the  scene. *^ 

As  the  good  and  bad  demons  on  these  urns  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  colour,  as  in  the  painted  tombs,  they  are 
to  be  recognised  either  by  their  attributes,  by  their  features  and 
expression,  or  by  the  offices  they  are  performing.  The  good  are 
handsome  and  gentle,  the  evil  ill-favoured  and  truculent.  Charun, 
in  particular,  has  satj-resque  features  and  brute's  ears,  and  in 
one  case  a  horn  on  his  forehead.  The  mallet  and  sword  are  his 
usual  attributes,  as  well  as  those  of  his  ministers ;  some  of  whom 
bear  a  torch  instead,  the  general  endilem  of  Furies.'*  But  the 
good  spirits,  in  many  cases,  also  hold  a  torch  ;  indeed,  this 
seems  merely  a  funereal  emblem,  to  distinguish  between  the 
living  and  the  dead.  As  the  flame  symbolises  the  vital  spark, 
the  demon,  in  these  farewell  scenes,  who  stands  on  the  side  of 
the  living  holds  his  torch  erect ;  he  on  the  side  of  the  dead  has  it 
inverted.  The  spirit,  therefore,  who  leads  tlie  fatal  horse,  has  it 
always    turned   downwards.^     "When    two    demons    with    tcu-cbes, 

'  Tlie  j,'Ciiitis  is  not  always  introdiu'cd.  imiHled    soul   on    liorseliack    oecujiics   tiie 

Ingliirauii  takes  it  to  rei>rcsciit,  sometimes  front  of  the  urn,  Cliaruu  one  of  its  ends, 

a  Fury,  sometimes  one  of  the  Virtues  I   (I.  and    a   genius,   witii    torch    inverted,    the 

pp.  80,  139).  other.     Micali,   Ant.   Pop.   Ital.   tav.  104, 

"  For  illustrations  of  these  \irns,  sec  2,  ■'!. 
Inghir.  Men.  Etrus  I.  tav.  7,  S,  11,  l.'i,  "  For  tiie  characteristics  of  the  I'ltruscan 
17,  18,  22,  2:{,  27,  28,  29,  32,  37  ;  Micali,  Charun,  see  the  Appendix  to  tliis  Chapter. 
Ital.  av.  liom.  tav.  2(5 ;  (iori,  I.  tab.  S4  ;  '  This  miglit  he  suiijioscd  to  mark  an 
III.  cl.  3,  tab.  11  ;  cl.  4,  tab.  24.  lii  one  evil  demon,  but  I  think  it  has  more  pro- 
of these  reliefs  (Ingh.  I.  tav.  28),  i'.raun  bably  reference  to  the  surrounding  figures 
recognises  the  re-inecting  of  souls  in  the  than  to  the  genius  himself,  lie  is  here  a 
other  world.  Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2,  i>.  2(;(l.  minister  of  Death,  it  is  true,  but  not  a 
This  would  be  more  likely  in  tav.  3o,  34.  malignant  sjiirit  who  revels  in  destruction. 
The  (lemons  arc  not  always  in  the  same  like  the  hammcr-liearing  Charun,  who  also 
scene  with  the  other  figui'c.s  ;  as  where  a  attends  the  snul. 
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thus   differently  arranged,  are  in  the  same  scene,  they  seem  to 

indicate  the  very  moment  of  the  soul's  departure — now  here,  now 

there — 

"  Like  snow  that  falls  upon  the  river — 
A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever  ! " 

It  may  be  observed,  tliat  the  good  spirits  are  almost  always 
females,  or  Junones,  an  Etruscan  compliment  to  man's  ministering 
angel ;  but  the  hideous  attendants  of  Charun  are,  in  most  cases, 
males. 

There  are  funeral  processions  of  a  different  character.  A 
■covered  car  or  waggon,  open  in  front,  and  drawn  by  two  horses 
or  mules — what  the  Romans  called  a  carpcntiun,  and  the  modern 
Spaniards  would  term  a  galcrd — is  accompanied  by  figures  on  foot. 
In  one  instance  it  is  preceded  by  a  litter,  out  of  which  a  woman  is 
looking  ;  and  in  several  it  is  encountered  b}'  a  man  on  horseback. 
In  this  car  is  seen  reclining,  now  a  mother  with  her  child,  now 
an  elderly  couple,  but  generally  a  single  figure,  the  counterpart 
in  miniature  of  the  recumbent  effigy  on  the  lid  of  the  urn.  I 
'>vould  interpret  it  as  representing  the  transport  of  the  actual  ash- 
chest  or  sarcophagus  to  the  sepulchre,  which  seems  confirmed  by 
the  drows}''  air  and  drooping  heads  of  the  horses.  Nor  is  this 
view  opposed  by  the  figures  with  musical  instruments,  nor  by 
an  armed  man,  who  in  one  case  follows  the  car.^  On  one  urn 
the  funeral  procession  is  manifestly  represented,  for  the  deceased 
is  stretched  on  a  bier,  carried  on  men's  shoulders.  These  car- 
scenes,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  are  peculiar  to  Volterra  ;  for  I  have 
seen  them  on  no  other  site.'' 

Though  cinerary  urns  are  so  numerous  in  this  collection,  there 
are  but  two  sarcophagi,  properly  so  called;  both  of  tufo,  and 
both  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Flavian  family  in  1760.^     The 

-  In  general  it  is  essentially  distingiiislied  ■*  For   illustrations  see  Micali,  Ital.  av. 

from  the  horse-scenes  by  the  absence  of  Rom.  tav.  27,  28  ;  Gori,  I.  tab.  169;  III. 

Charun  and  his  ministers,  or  of  attendant  cl.  4,  tab.  22.     On  a  vase  from  Vulci,  in 

genii,  and  of  figures  taking  farewell.    There  the  Archaic  style,  a  scene  very  similar  is 

is  nothing  to  hint  that  it  is  more  than  a  depicted.     The  corpse    is   stretched    on  a 

representation  of  actual  life.     In   one  in-  liier,  ]3laced  on  wheels  and  drawn  by  two 

stance  only  does  it   seem  to  refer    to  the  mxxles  ;  the  widow  and  son  of  the  deceased 

passage  of  the  soul,  and  there  the  car  is  are  seated  on  the  bier ;  mourners  on  foot  are 

preceded    by   a    demon    with    two    small  accompanying  it,    all  with  their  hands  to 

shields,    and  followed   by  another  with  a  their  heads  in  token  of  grief ;  and  it  is  fol- 

torch.     The  car  may  not  in  every  instance  lowed  by  a  suhulo  playing  his  double-j)ipes, 

be  the   hearse  ;    in   some,    where    several  and  by  a  number  of  warrioi-s  lowering  their 

figures   are   reclining   within    it,    it    may  lances,    llicali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  Ill,  p.  150, 

answer  to  the  mourning  coach,  conveying  tav.  96  1. 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  ■*  The   tomb   contained   moreover   forty 
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recumbent  figures  on  the  lids  are  of  opposite  sexes.  On  the  sar- 
cophagus ol"  the  male  is  a  procession  of  several  figures,  each  with 
a  i^air  of  wands,  not  twisted  like  those  in  the  Grotta  Tifone  at 
Corneto,  or  on  the  sculi^tured  tomb  of  Norchia ;  except  one  who 
bears  a  short  thick  staff,  which  may  be  intended  for  a  lictor's 
fascis.  They  precede  a  figure  in  a  toga,  which  seems  to  represent 
a  soul ;  unless  there  be  some  analogy  to  the  procession  of  magis- 
trates already  described,  and  he  represent  the  infernal  judge  on 
his  way  to  sit  in  sentence.^  For  the  soul  is  figured  at  one  end 
of  the  sarcophagus,  under  the  conduct  of  an  evil  genius  with  a 
hammer,  yet  not  Charun,  since  he  has  not  brute's  ears,  nor  is  he 
of  truculent  or  hideous  aspect,  like  the  genuine  Charun,  who  is 
to  be  seen  with  all  his  unmistakable  attributes  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  monument. 

The  other  sarcophagus,  on  which  reclines  a  woman,  has  reliefs- 
of  unusual  beauty,  whose  Greek  character  marks  them  as  of  nO' 
ver}'  early  date.  There  are  two  distinct  groups;  in  one,  a  mother 
with  her  little  ones  around  her,  is  taking  an  embrace  of  her 
husband — in  the  other,  she  is  seated  mournfully  on  a  stool, 
fondling  her  child,  which  leans  upon  her  lap.  The  one  scene 
portrays  her  in  the  height  of  domestic  felicity  ;  the  otlier  in  the 
lonelj'  condition  of  a  widow,  yet  w'itli  some  consolation  left  in  the 
pledges  of  her  love.  Or  if  the  fnst  represent  the  farewell  em- 
brace, though  there  is  no  concomitant  to  determine  it  as  such,  in 
the  second  is  clearly  set  forth  the  greatness  of  her  loss,  and  the 
bitterness  of  her  bereavement. 

It  is  such  scenes  as  these,  and  others  before  described,  which 
give  so  great  a  charm  to  this  collection.  The  Etruscans  seem  to 
have  excelled  in  the  palpable  expression  of  natural  feelings. 
How^  unmeaning  the  hieroglyphics  on  Egyi)tian  sarcophagi,  save 
to  the  initiated !  How  deficient  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Greece  and  Kome  in  such  universal  appeals  to  the  sympathies  ! — 
even  their  ejjitaphs,  from  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same 
conventional  terms,  may  often  be  suspected  of  insincerity."  But 
the  touches  of  nature  on  these  Etruscan  urns,  so  simply  but 
eloquently  expressed,  must  appeal  to  tlie  synipatliies  of  all — they 

uriiH,  all  with  inscrijilions.     These  are  the  coriise. 

only  genuine  ]"]tni.scan  sarcoi)lia^'i  Iiighirumi  ''  Hear  a  Itonian's  description  of  (h'cek. 

ever  saw  from   the  tonilw  of  Volterra  ;  so  inscriptions.      "  Inscripti(jnis  apud  (irasco* 

universal   Wiw    the    custom    of    hurning.  mira  felicitas :    .    .    inscriptiones,  propter 

Mon.  Ktrus.  I.  jip.  9,  34.  (pias  vadinionium  deseri  possit.     At  (|uum 

■'•  Inghiraini  (I.  p.  .31,  tav.  3)  takes  this  intraveris,    dii   deiequc  !     quam    nihil    iu 

for  a    funeral    iirocession    iireccdiuy    the  medio  invenies !"     I'lin.  N.  11.  pnufut. 
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are  chords  to  which  every  heart  must  respond  ;  and  I  envy  not 
the  man  who  can  walk  through  this  IMuseuni  unmoved,  without 
feeling  a  tear  rise  to  his  eye, 

"  And  recoghising  ever  and  anon 
The  breeze  of  Nature  stirring  in  his  soul." 

The  interest  of  the  urns  of  Yolterra  lies  rather  in  their  reliefs 
than  in  their  inscriptions.  Some,  however,  have  this  additional 
interest.  It  has  already  been  said  that  this  Museum  contains 
the  urns  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Ctecinre,  that  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  Yolterra,  which  either  gave  its  name  to,  or 
received  it  from,  the  river  which  washes  the  southern  base  of  the 
hill ;  "  a  family  to  which  belonged  two  "  most  noble  men  "  of  the 
name  of  Aulus  Ctecina,  the  friends  of  Cicero  ;  the  elder  defended 
by  his  eloquence  ;  the  j'ounger  honoured  by  his  correspondence. 
The  latter  it  was  who  wrote  a  libel  on  Julius  Cnesar,  and  was 
generously  pardoned  by  him ;  and  who  availed  himself  of  his 
hereditary  right,  as  an  Etruscan  patrician,  to  dabble  in  the 
science  of  thunderbolts.  The  name  is  found  more  than  once  on 
these  urns,  and  is  thus  written  in  Etruscan — 


/^H)l^)-V^ 


or  "  AuLE  Ceicxa."  But  it  occurs  also  in  its  Latin  form  on 
others  of  these  monuments — on  a  beautiful  altar-like  ci2)2)us,  and 
on  a  cinerary  urn.^  Others  of  the  Ca^cinffi  distinguished  them- 
selves under  the  Empire  in  the  field,  in  the  senate,  or  in  letters.^ 

''  Miiller  (Etrusk.  I.  p.  416)  tliinks  it  The  relief  displays  one  of  the  car-scCJies — 
more  probable  that  the  family  gave  its  a  proof,  among  many  others,  that  after  the 
name  to  the  river,  than  the  river  to  the  Roman  conquest  the  Etruscans  adhered  to- 
family.  An  Englishman's  experience  would  their  funeral  customs.  On  another  urn  th& 
lead  him  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  One  ,  same  name— Av  '  ceicxa  •  selcia — occurs  in 
of  this  family,  Decius  Albinus  Caacina,  at  Etruscan  characters.  One  of  the  modern 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  after  gates  of  yolterra  is  called  "  Porta  a  Selci. " 
Christ,  had  a  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Can  it  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
river  (Kutil.  I.  466)  ;  and  iluller  (I.  p.  ancient  family  of  Selcia,  ratlier  than  from 
406)  remarks,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  the  blocks  of  its  masonry,  or  of  the  pave- 
obvious,  that  this  estate  seems  to  have  been  ment  ? 

in  the  ijossession  of  the  family  for  a  "  Dempster  (Etrur.  Reg.  I.  p.  231)  gives- 
thousand  years.  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  individuals 

*  The  cippus  has  already  been  mentioned  of  tliis  illustrious  family,  who  are  mentioned 

at  page  153.     The  lu-n  bears  this  inscrip-  by  ancient  writers  ;  but  still  better  notices- 

tiou —  will    be    found    in    Smith's   Dictionary   of 

A  •  CAECIXA  •  SELCIA  "  AX.NOS  XII.  <-^reek  and  llomau  Biography.     Cf.  Miiller, 

Etrusk.  I.  pp.  416-S. 
The  figure  on  this  urn  is  that  of  a  youth. 
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This  family  has  continued  to  exist  from  the  days  of  the  Etruscans, 
vihnost  down  to  our  own  times  ;  though  it  now  appears  to  be 
<^xtinct.  I  learned  the  general  opinion  at  Volterra  to  be,  that 
the  last  of  his  race  was  a  bishop,  "who  died  in  17G5.  His  epitaph 
in  the  Cathedral  calls  him,  ''  l*hil.  Xic.  Coecina.  Patric.  Yolat. 
Zenopolit.  Epus,  &:c."  Fantozzi,  the  ciistodc  of  the  Museum, 
however,  assures  me  that  he  remembers  a  priest  of  this  name 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  since  ;  and  as  he  is  a  barber,  he  should, 
<'x  officio,  be  well  informed  on  such  points.  In  Dempster's  time, 
more  than  two  centuries  since,  the  family  was  flourishing — "liodie 
nohllitate  sua  rigct  " — and  two  of  its  members,  very  studious  men, 
and  "  (td  honaa  artcs  iKiti,'''  were  his  intimate  friends.  One  of 
them  rejoiced  in  the  ancient  name  of  Aulus  Cecina.^ 

Another  Etruscan  family  of  A^ilterra,  of  which  there  are  several 
vu'ns,  is  the 


/^M)flS3 


or  "'  Cracna  ;  "  the  (n-acchus,  or  it  may  be,  the  Gracchanus,  of 
the  Romans. 

The  Flavian  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  one  of  the  Etrus- 
can families  of  Volterra.  In  its  native  form,  as  found  on  these 
urns,  it  was  written  "  Ylavk."- 

The  inscrii)tions  on  these  urns  are  generally  carved  on  the 
stone,  and  tilled  with  black  or  red  paint,  more  frequently  the 
latter,  to  make  them  more  legible  ;  so  that  they  are  often  preserved 
with  remarkable  freshness." 

Tliese  cinerary  urns  of  ^\)lterra  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  very 
remote  anticpiity.  They  are  unquestionably  more  recent  than 
many  of  those  of  other  Etruscan  sites.  This  may  be  learned  from 
the  style  of  art — the  best,  indeed  the  (Mil}'  safe  criterion — which  is 
never  of  that  archaic  character  found  on  certain  reliefs  on  the 
altars  or  cijipi  of  Ciiiusi  and  Perugia.     The  freedom  and  mastery 

'  DciiiiKster,  I.  p.   233.     An  A.  Cecina  Vol.   I.  pp.   170,  186)  ;  "Setres,"  found 

wrote    tlie    liistory   of    Li.s   native    city —  also     at     Oliiusi  ;     "Tlapuni,"     written 

"  Xotizic  Ititoriclie  di  Volterra" — pcrliajis  "  Tlabuni,"  in  sonic  of  the  Latin  inscrip- 

it  Wius  Dcinp.sters  friend.      In^diiranii  (I.  \>.  tions  ;  Ckkunak,  Laucina,  Saucni,  Phel- 

7)  mentions  a  Lorenzo  Aulo  Cecina,  a  pro-  muia,  Kanazuia,  and  others,  which  1  have 

prictor,  at  Volterra,  who  made  excavations  seen  on  no  other  Ktriiscan  site. 

in  1740.  •■'  I'liny    (XXXIIl.     40)    tells    us    that 

•  Amr)n;;    the    I'ltriisc-iii    insi-riiitiims    in  uiliiiaiii  was  useil  in  this  way  in  .sepulchral 

tliis    mnsciim,    I    ohserved    the    names   dt'  and  other  inscriptions,  to  make  the  letters 

"  I'lUNATr,"  wliieli  occurs  also  at  ISoniarzo,  more  distinct. 
•Castel   d'   Asso,    Chiusi,   and    Pci-n^'ia   (see 
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of  design,  and  the  skill  in  composition,  at  times  evinced,  bespeak 
the  period  of  Roman  domination  ;  while  the  defects  display  not 
so  much  the  rudeness  of  earl}'  art,  as  the  carelessness  of  the  time 
of  the  decadence.^ 

There  are  other  sepulchral  monuments  of  a  different  character 
in  this  Museum — stelce,  or  slabs,  with  Etruscan  inscriptions,  and 
eippl  of  club-like,  or  else  phallic,  form. 

Of  terra-cotta  are  the  figures  of  an  old  man  and  woman  reclining 
together  as  at  a  banquet,  and  probably  forming  the  lid  of  an  urn. 
They  are  full  of  expression.  Monuments  in  this  material  are 
rarely  found  at  Volterra ;  yet  there  are  a  few  urns  of  very  small 
size,  with  the  often  repeated  subjects  of  the  Theban  brothers,  and 
Cadmus  or  Jason  destro3'ing  the  teeth-sprung  warriors  wdth  the 
plough.  The  figures  on  the  Kds  are  generally  wrapt  in  togas, 
and  recline,  not  as  at  a  banquet,  but  as  in  slumber.^ 

The  most  remarkable  urn  in  this  material  is  one  from  the  scacl 
of  1874,  which  bears  a  novel  and  most  startling  subject  in  relief. 
A  woman  draped,  and  holding  aloft  a  rod  or  a  sword  in  her  right 
liand,  stands  in  a  car  drawn  through  the  air  by  four  winged 
dragons,  or  serpents,  of  enormous  size,  which  though  wide  apart, 
appear  to  be  all  approaching  the  spectator.  Two  of  these 
monsters  spring  from  the  antyx  of  the  car,  two  from  its  wheels, 
which  seem  to  be  rushing  through  flames.  On  the  earth  below,  a 
figure  of  each  sex  has  sunk  on  one  knee,  and  looks  up  with  awe 
and  terror  at  the  fearful  dragons,  passing  over  their  heads,  whose 
supernatural  dimensions  dwarf  them  to  pigmies.  At  one  end  of 
the  urn,  Charun  with  open  wings  and  with  mouth  wide  and 
distorted,  sits  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  and  at  the  opposite  end  is  a 
Lasa  in  a  similar  attitude.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  scene 
represents  the  flight  of  Medeia  from  Corinth  to  Athens  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  dragons, — ^ 

■*  Ingliirami,  whose  criterion  seems  to  be  beard  in  determining  the  age  of  monuments 

chiefly  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  beard,  has  ah'eady  been  shown.     Vol.   I.  p.   381. 

assigns  a  very  late  date  to  these  urns  of  Inghirami  (I.  pp.  82,  247)  also  thinks  those 

Volterra.     In  truth  he  regards  them  rather  urns  the   oldest,  wliich  have  reliefs  at  the 

as  Roman  than  Etruscan  ;  and  as  he  con-  ends,   because  they  must  have  been  made 

siders  certain  bas-reliefs,  even  when  of  very  when  the  tombs  were  not  crowded,  and  the 

archaic  character,  to  be  subsequent  to  the  urns  could  be  placed  far  enough  apart  for 

year  454  of  Rome,  because  the  males  are  the  decorations  to  be  seen.     But  this,  as  a 

represented  beardless  ;  so  these,  he  infers  test  of  antiquity,  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 

by  comparison,  must  be  of  a  very  late  date  ''  The  toga,  be  it  remembered,  was  used 

— the  best,  of  the  days  of  the  first  Emperors;  in  Imperial  times  as  a  shroud  alone  in  the 

the  worst,  of  the  time  of  Alexander  Severns  greater  part  of  Italy.     Juven.  Sat.  III.  171. 

and  downwards.     Mon.   Etrus.   I.  pp.  252,  "  Bull.  Inst.  1874,  p.  233.      If  the  male 

t)89,  709.      The  fallacy  of  this  test  of  the  figure  on  tlie  earth  be  Jason,  the  woman  is 
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Aderat  demissiis  a'o  ajthere  currus 
Quo  simul  ascendit.  frenataque  coUa  draconum 
Permulsit.  manibusque  leves  agitavit  liabeuas  ; 
Sublirais  rapitur.' 

and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this  weird  subject. 

One  of  the  most  archaic  monuments  in  the  Museum  is  a  bas- 
rehef  of  a  bearded  warrior,  of  life-size,  on  a  large  sLib  of  yellow 
sandstone,  Avhicli,  from  the  Etruscan  inscription  annexed,  would 
seem  to  be  a  stele,  or  flat  tombstone.^  He  holds  a  lance  in  one 
hand,  and  his  sword,  which  hangs  at  his  side,  with  the  other. 
The  pecuhar  quaintness  of  this  figure,  approximatmg  to  the 
Egyptian,  or  rather  to  the  Persepolitan  or  Babylonian  in  style, 
3'et  with  strictly  Etruscan  features,  causes  it  to  be  justly  regarded 
as  of  high  antiquity.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Avarrior  in  relief 
found  near  Fiesole,  and  now  in  the  Palazzo  Eonarroti  at  Florence, 
though  of  a  character  less  decidedl}^  archaic.'^ 

The  capital  of  a  Composite  column,  with  heads  among  the 
foliage,  resembling  that  in  Campanari's  garden  at  Toscanella,  is 
worthy  of  particular  attention. 

There  is  a  headless  statue  of  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms, 
of  marble,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  her  rigbt  arm.^  It 
was  found  in  the  ami)hitheatre.  The  child  is  swaddled  in  the 
unnatural  manner  still  practised  by  Italian  mothers."^ 

There  is  not  much  pottery  in  this  INIuseum  ;  enough  to  show 
the  characteristic  features  of  Yolterran  ware,  but  nothing  of  ex- 

jn-obably  (ilauke,  for  whose  sake  Jason  liad  Etruscans,    because    tlie    Fortune  of    Pr;o- 

deserted  the  sorceress.  neste  is  described  bj-  Cicero  (de  Divin.  II. 

7  Ovid.  Met.  YII.  218.  41)  as  nursing  the  infant  Jove.     Pausanias 

*'  Inghiranii  (IV.  \).  84)  suggests  that  it  (IX.  !(!,  "2)  says  this  goddess  at  Thebes 
may  have  formed  the  door,  or  closing  slab,  was  represented  bearing  the  infant  Plutus 
of  a  tond),  and  the  warrior  may  represent  in  her  arms.  Others  have  thought  this 
the  guardian  Lar.  The  cm^^oc^c  declares  that  statue  might  be  Diana,  or  Ceres,  or  Juno 
it  formed  the  door  to  tlie  Grotta  dei  Mdi-  ^^itll  the  infant  Hercules.  Gerhard,  bow- 
mini,  ever,    thinks   it   represents    Eileithyia   or 

"  It  is  illustrated  byGori,  III.  cl.  4,  tav.  Juno-Lucina,  the  goddess  of  Pyrgi.     Got- 

18,  2  ;    Inghirami,    VI.     tav.    A  ;   ]\Iicali,  theiten   der   Etrusker,    pp.   3!»,    (iO.     The 

Ital.  av.  Horn.  tav.  11,  2  ;  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  marble  of  which  it  is  formed  is  not  that  of 

tav.  rd,  2.  Carrara,  but  a  grey  description,   which  is 

'The    inscrijition    woidd    run    thus    in  siiid  to  lie  quarricil  in  the  Tuscan -Marenuna. 

Roman  letters —  In  Albcrti's  time  this  statue  was  lying  in 

one  of  the  streets  of  Volterra,  together  with 
a  statue  of  ^lars,  ' '  very  cunningly  wrought, 
and  sundry  urns  of  alabaster,  storied  with 

-  Dempster,  tab.  42;  Gori,    III.   p.   Ci\  great  art,  on  which  are  certain  ciiaracters, 

cl.  I.  tab.  9  ;  Gerhard,  (iottheit.  il.  Etrusk.  understood  by  none,  idbeit  ninuy  call  them 

taf.  III.  1.     Some  have  tlumght  this  statue  Etruscan." 
represented  Nortia,  or  the  Fortune  nf  tin; 
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triiordinaiy  interest.  The  painted  vases  of  this  site  are  very 
inferior  to  those  of  Vuk-i,  Tarquinii,  or  Chiiisi.  The  shapes  are 
ungainly,  the  chiyis  coarse,  the  varnish 
neither  histrous  nor  durable,  the  design 
of  peculiar  rudeness  and  rusticity. 
Staring  silJtoiictte  heads,  or  a  few  large 
figures  carelessl^y  sketched,  take  the 
j)lace  of  the  exquisitely  designed  and 

delicately  finished  groups  on  the  best  />^^^T7?\ 

vases  of  Vulci.     Of  the    early  styles  |l^  vl  '//^^ 

of  Etruscan  pottery — the  Egyptian 
and  the  Archaic  Greek — with  black 
figures  on  the  yellow  ground  of  the 
clay,  Yolterra  yields  no  examples. 
Yellow  figures  on  a  black  ground  betray 
a  more  recent  date,  and  the  best  speci- 
mens seem  but  unskilful  copies  of 
Etruscan  or  Greek  vases  of  the  latest 
st^de,  Ever3'thing  marks  the  decadence 
of  the  ceramographic  art.'^ 

Y'et  there  is  an  ancient  ware  of  great 
beauty,  almost  peculiar  to  Yolterra. 
It  is  of  black  clay,  sometimes  plain, 
sometimes  ribbed,  sometimes  deco- 
rated with  colour  and  with  figures  in 
relief;  but  in  simple  elegance  of  form, 
and  brillianc}^  of  varnish,  it  is  not 
surpassed  b}'  the  ancient  pottery  of 
any  other  site  in  Etruria. 

There  is  a  fair  collection  of  figured 
specula,  or  mirrors,  in  this  Museum — 
some  in  a  good  style  of  art.  The  most 
common  subject  is  a  winged  Lasa,  or 
Fate.  Among  the  bronzes  is  a  helmet 
with  cheek-pieces,  in  excellent  preserva- 
tion ;  numerous  small  figures  of  Lares 
or  other  divinities,  cx-votos,  among  them 
a  tall  Lemur,  unnaturally  elongated, 
some  thirty  inches  high,  like  that  shown 


BRONZE    FIGURE. 


3  Micali  (Mon.  lued.  p.  216)  says  that 
most  beautiful  Greek  vases  have  beeu 
occasionally  found  on  tliis  site.     On  the 


other  hand,  vases  like  those  of  Yolterra 
have  been  discovered  at  Tarquinii  and 
Orvieto. 
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ill  the  woodcut;  besides  canddahra,  sitiihe,  strigils,  knives,  flesli- 
liooks,  and  the  usual  metal  furniture  of  Etruscan  tombs. 

There  are  also  numerous  Etruscan  coins — many  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Yolaterrre,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood.     They 

are  all  of  copper,  cast,  not  struck — 
some  are  diq)ondii,  or  double  asses, 
full  three  inches  in  diameter,  with 
a  beardless  Janus-head,  wearing  a 
petasus,  on  the  obverse,  and  a  dol- 
phin, witli  the  word  "  Velathri  " 
in  large  letters  around  it,  on  the 
revei-se.  The  smaller  coins,  from  the 
as  down  to  the  unci  a,  differ  from 
these  in  having  a  club,  or  a  crescent, 
in  place  of  the  dolphin.  The  Janus - 
head  is  still  the  arms  of  Volterra. 
The  dolphin  marks  the  maritime  power 
of  the  city  in  ancient  times.'* 

Among  the  minor  curiosities  are 
spoons,  pins,  and  dice  of  ivory;  astra- 
gali, or  huckle-bones,  which  furnished 
the  same  diversion  to  the  Greeks, 
Etruscans,  and  Romans,  as  to  school- 

■"  Volterra  presents  a  more  complete  series  of 
coins  than  any  other  Etruscan  city.  But  they  are  all 
of  copper  ;  none  of  gold  or  silver.  The  as  has  some- 
times the  jjrow  of  a  ship  on  the  reverse,  as  in  that 
of  early  Home  ;  and  sometimes  a  single  head,  instead 
of  the  .Janus,  on  the  ol)verse.  This  .fanus-head  was 
]>ut  on  coins,  says  Athenreus  (XV.  c.  4(i),  because 
.fanus  was  the  first  to  coin  money  in  bronze  ;  on 
which  account  many  cities  of  (ireece,  Italy,  and 
Sicily  assumed  his  head  as  their  device.  Cf.  Macrob. 
Saturn.  I.  7.  But  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Mi\.  XII.  198) 
gives  a  much  more  reasonable  explanation — that  it 
symbolise<l  the  union  of  two  people  under  one  govern- 
ment, and  tills  intcrjjrctation  is  received  by  modern 
writers.  Lanzi,  Sagg.  II.  j).  !>8.  Melchiorri,  Bull. 
Inst.  1S3'.I,  p.  113.  The  dolpliiu  is  under.stood  to 
iDark  a  city  with  a  port — in  any  case  it  is  an  Etruscan 
symbol — TjirrheuHK  phcix.  These  coins  with  the 
legend  of  "Velathri"  were  at  first  ascribed  to 
Vclitrai  of  tiic  Volsci,  but  their  rcfcreuce  to  Voiaterroe 
is  now  unquestioned.  Vt  xupra,  page  139. 
The  coins  of  Velathri  are  illu.stratcd  liy  Lmzi,  II.  tav.  7  ;  Dempster,  I.  tal>.  56-9  ; 
Guarnacci,  Origini  Italiclic,  II.  tav.  20-22  ;  Inghirami,  III.  tav.  1,  and  4  ;  Marchi  and 
Tessieri,  Mh  grave,  cl.  III.  tav.  1.  See  also  Miillcr,  Etrusk.  I.  \k  332;  Lepsius, 
Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  lOj  ;   r.uli.  Inst.  1838.  p.- 189;  Mioniict,  Siippl.  I.  |.p.  20r.-7. 
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boys  in  our  own  day  ;  and  sundry  articles  in  variegated  glass, 
some  of  great  delicacy^  and  beauty. 

There  is  also  a  collection  of  Etruscan  jewellery — chnins,  fib  nice 
of  large  size,  rings  for  the  fingers,  with  Etruscan  inscriptions  ;  and 
large  ear-rings,  all  Avrought  in  gold;  scarahm,  but  not  numerous; 
a  few  are  from  Egypt,  These  articles  are  not  found  in  such 
abundance  at  Volterra,  as  on  some  other  Etruscan  sites.  The 
most  curious  and  beautiful  jewellery  this  necropolis  has  yielded  is 
preserved  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence. 

In  the  Casa  Cinci  there  was  formerl}-  a  valuable  collection  of 
urns  and  other  Etruscan  relics,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  has 
now  been  sold.  In  the  Casa  Giorgi,  there  was  also  a  collection 
of  urns.'^ 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER   XLIV. 

Note. — The  Chakux  of  the  Etruscans. — Sec  p.  182. 

The  Charun  of  tlie  Etruscans  was  by  no  means  identical  Avitli  the  Cliaron 
of  the  Greeks.  Dr.  Ambrosch,  in  his  work,  "  De  Charonte  Etrusco/'  en- 
deavours to  show  that  there  was  no  analogv  between  them  ;  thoiij^ii  referring 
the  origin  of  tlie  Etruscan,  as  of  the  Greek,  to  Egypt  (Diod.  Sic.  I.  c.  92, 
p.  82,  ed.  Ehod.),  whence  Cliaron  was  introduced  into  Greece,  together  with 
the  Orphic  doctrines,  between  the  30th  and  40th  Olympiads  (GGO — G20  B.  c.)  ; 
and  though  he  thinks  the  Etruscan  Charun  owes  his  origin  immediately  to 
the  scenic  travesties  of  the  Greek  dramatic  poets.  Dr.  Braun  (Ami.  Inst. 
1837,  2,  p.  269),  however,  who  rejects  this  Orphic  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
Charun,  and  thinks  him  Cabiric,  maintains  the  analogy  between  him  and  the 
aged  ferryman  of  Hellenic  mythology.  But  in  the  Etruscan  system  he  is 
not  merely  "  the  pilot  of  the  livid  lake  ; "  his  office  is  also  to  destroy  life  ; 
to  conduct  shades  to  the  other  world  ;  and,  moreover,  to  torment  the  souls 
of  the  guilty. 

Like  the  fenyman  of  the  Styx,  tlie  Etruscan  Charun  is  generally  represented 
as  a  squalid  and  hideous  old  man,  with  flaming  eyes,  and  savage  asjiect  ;  but 
lie  has,  moreover,  the  ears,  and  often  the  tusks,  of  a  brute,  and  has  generally 
negro  features  and  complexion,  and  frequently  ^vings — in  short,  he  answers 
well,  cloven  feet  excepted,  to  the  modern  conception  of  the  devil.  See  the 
frontispiece  to  this  volume.  But  instead  of  hands  he  has  sometimes  lion's 
paws.  In  the  painted  tombs  of  Etruria  he  is  generalh'  depicted  of  a  livid 
hue,  just  as  the  demon  Eurynomos,  who  devoured  the  llesh  of  the  dead,  was 
painted  by  Polygnotus  of  a  colour  between  black  and  blue,  like  that  of  tiies 

5  One  of  these  represented  Polyphemus  urn  sliowed  carpenters  and  sawyers  at  their 

issuing  from  his  cave,  and  hurling  rocks  at  avocations  ;  this  is  interj^reted  by  Micali 

Ulysses  in  his  ship.     A  Juno  interposes,  (op.   cit.   tav.   49),  as  the  building  of  the 

with  drawn  sword.     In  this  Etruscan  ver-  ship  Argo.     I  ha\e  seen  a  similar  uru  in 

sion  of  the  myth,  the  Cyclops  has  two  eyes  I  the  museum  of  Leyden. 
JMicali,   Ital.  av.  Rom.  tav.  45.     Another 
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■which  settle  upon  meat  (Pans.  X.  '28,  7).  He  is  distingnislied,  however, 
princijially  by  his  attribute s,  chief  of  which  is  the  hannner  or  mallet  ; 
but  he  has  sometimes  a  sword  in  addition,  or  in  place  of  it  ;  or  else  a 
rudder,  or  oar,  which  indicates  his  analogy  to  the  Charon  of  the  Greeks  ;  or 
n  forked  stick,  perhaj^s  equivalent  to  the  tcuhtceus  of  ^lercury,  to  wliom  as 
Ml  infernal  deity  he  also  corresponds  ;  or,  it  may  be,  a  torch,  or  snakes,  the 
visual  attributes  of  a  Fury. 

He  is  most  frequently  introduced  intervening  in  cases  of  violent  death, 
iind  in  such  instances  we  find  his  name  recorded  ;  as  in  the  relief  Avith  the 
■death  of  Clytanmestra,  described  at  page  170,  and  as  on  a  i:)iu-ely  Etruscan 
vase  from  Vulci,  in  Avhich  Ajax  is  depicted  inamolating  a  Trojan  captive, 
■while  "  Charun  "  stands  by,  grinning  with  savage  delight  (I\Ion.  Ined.  Inst. 
II.  tax.  9)  ;  and  as  in  the  Francois  painted  tomb  on  the  same  site  (Vol.  I.  p.  449). 

He  is  also  often  represented  as  the  messenger  of  Death,  leading  or  driving 
the  horse  on  which  the  soul  is  mounted  (^ut  supra,  pp.  181,  182)  ;  or,  as  on  a 
vase  at  Rome,  and  another  from  Bomarzo,  now  at  Berlin,  accompanying  the 
car  in  which  the  soul  is  seated  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  261  ;  cf.  vol.  I.  p.  343 
of  this  work)  ;  or  attending  the  procession  of  souls  into  the  other  world,  as 
shown  in  the  (Jrotta  de'  Pompej,  of  Corneto  (^'ol.  I.  jip.  331  ct  seg. ;  cf.  Ann. 
Inst.  1834,  }).  275)  ;  though  this  scene  both  Brami  and  Ambrosch  regard  as 
not  so  much  a  real  rejiresentation  of  the  infernal  minister  and  his  charge,  as 
a  sort  of  theatrical  masquerade,  such  as  were  used  in  Bacchic  festivals. 

Charun,  in  the  Etruscan  mythology,  is  also  the  tormentor  of  guilty  souls  ; 
and  his  mallet  or  sword  is  the  instrument  of  torture.  Such  scenes  arc 
represented  in  the  Grotta  Cardinale  at  Corneto  (Vol.  I.  p.  331  ;  cf.  Byers' 
Hypoga'i  of  Tarquinia,  Ft.  11.  pi.  6,  7,  Ft.  III.  pi.  5,  G  ;  Inghir.  Mon. 
Etnis.  IV.  tav.  27.)  ;  and  in  tlie  Grotta  Tartaglia  at  the  same  place  (Vol.  1. 
p.  384  ;  Uempst.  II.  tab.  88  ;  Inghir.  IV.  tav.  24)  ;  in  some  instances  the 
victim  is  depicted  supplicating  for  mercy  (Ami.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  2G8). 

In  many  of  these  scenes  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  Charun  and 
other  infernal  demons,  his  attendants,  who  carry  hannners  or  other  anakigous 
attributes  ;  for  two  or  more  are  sometimes  introduced  in  tlic  same  .scene,  as 
in  that  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume,  and  a.s  in  the  (!rotta 
Cardinale  at  Corneto,  where  many  such  beings,  of  both  sexes,  are  similarly 
armed.  They  may  generally  be  supposed  the  attendants  on  Charun.  Miiller, 
indeed,  considers  that  in  many  instances  these  demons  on  Etruscan  monuments 
represent  Mantus,  the  King  of  Hades  (Etrusk.  III.  4,  10),  as  the  Fomans  in- 
troduced a  figure  of  Fluto,  armed  with  a  hanmicr,  at  their  gladiatorial  combats, 
to  caiTy  oif  the  slain  (Tertull.  ad  Nat.  I.  10).  Gerhard  also  (Gotlheit.  d. 
Etrusk.  pp.  10,  50,  taf.  VI.  2,  3)  thinks  it  is  ^lantus  who  is  oftt'ii  re])n'senled  on 
these  urns,  esi)ecialiy  where  he  is  crowned,  tliough  lie  distinguislics  tlie  lieiiigs 
with  hammers  and  otlier  attril)utts  generally  by  the  name  of  Cliarini.  Jiotli 
Miiller  and  Gerliard  refer  tlie  origin  of  the  "  IMandui  us  "  (l'\'st.  ap.  F.  IMac. 
suh  voce;  Flaut.  Fud.  II.  (i,  .01).  the  ridiculous  elligv,  witli  wide  jaws  and 
chattering  teeth,  borne  in  tlic  jiulilic  ganns  of  the  Fomans,  to  this  smirce, 
and  consider  it  as  a  caricatiu'e  nl'  tlie  Etruscan  Charun,  or  leader  of  souls — 
Manducus — rjiiad  Maniuni  Dux.  But  Cliarun  nnist  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
minister  of  Mantus,  than  as  identical  with  hiui.  He  is  often  represented  on 
Etruscan  uriis,  acconii)anie(l  by  fi male  (Irmoiis  or  Fates,  wlm.  in  dtlier  cases, 
are  substituted  for  Jiini.  J)r.  Ambrosch  fancied  that  the  sex  of  the  diiiions 
indicated  tiiat  of  Ihc  defunct  ;  but  female  Fates  or  Furies  are  oricn  intro- 
duced into    scenes  Avliieh    nprcsent    the-  death    df   males,  as  in   the  imiluar 
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slaughter  of  tlie  Tlieban  Brothers.  Tlie  eyes  in  the  wings  of  Charon,  or  of 
a  female  demon,  his  substitute,  have  already  been  mentioned  (at  p.  173) 
as  intimating  superhuman  power  antl  intelligence. 

Midler  suggests  that  the  Cliarun  of  the  early  Greek  ti'aditions  may  have 
been  a  great  infernal  deitj',  as  in  the  later  Greek  poems  ;  and  thinks  the 
XapwveLot  (cAi'/xaKcs,  or  Charontic  steps,  of  the  Greek  theatre,  indicate  a  greater 
extension  of  the  idea  than  is  usually  supposed. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  Charun  has  never  been  found  designed  on 
Etruscan  mirrors,  those  monuments  which  present  us,  as  Bunsen  remarks, 
with  a  figurative  dictionary  of  Etruscan  mythology  (Bull.  Inst.  1836,  p.  18). 
This  must  be  explained  by  the  non-sepulchral  character  of  these  articles. 
The  Etruscan  lady,  while  dressing  her  hair  or  painting  her  cheeks,  would 
scarcely  relish  such  a  memorial  of  her  mortality  under  her  eyes,  but  would 
prefer  to  look  at  the  deeds  of  gods  or  heroes,  or  the  loves  of  Paris  and 
Helen.  Occasionally,  however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  scenes  of  a  funereal 
character  were  represented  on  these  mirrors. 

Charun  was  often  introduced  as  guardian  of  the  sepulchre — as  in  the 
painted  tomb  of  Vulci  (Vol.  I.  p.  466)  ;  as  in  that  of  Orvieto  (ut  supra,  p.  51)  ; 
and  as  also  in  a  tomb  at  Chiusi,  opened  in  1837,  where  two  Charuns,  large 
as  life,  were  sculptured  in  high  relief  in  the  doorway,  threatening  the  intruder 
with  their  mallets  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  258). 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Miiller,  as  well  as  by  Platner  in  his  "  Beschrei- 
bung  der  Stadt  Eom,"  that  the  Charun  Michael  Angelo  has  introduced  into 
his  celebrated  j^icture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  partakes  much  more  of  the  con- 
ception of  his  Etruscan  forefathers,  than  of  the  Greek  poets. 

The  mallet  is  considered  by  Dr.  Braun  rather  as  a  symbol,  or  distinctive 
attribute,  than  as  an  instrument,  yet  it  is  occasionall}^  rei^resented  as  such. 
In  one  instance  it  is  decorated  with  a  fillet  (Ann.  Inst.  1837,  2.  p.  260)  ;  in 
another  it  is  encircled  by  a  serpent  (Bull.  Inst.  1844,  p.  97).  In  every  case  it 
appears  to  have  an  infernal  reference  ;  in  the  Greek  mythology  it  is  either  the 
instrument  of  Vulcan,  of  the  Cyclops,  or  of  Jupiter  Serapis  ;  but  as  an  Etrus- 
can symbol  it  is  referred  by  Braun  to  the  Cabiri,  in  whose  mysterious  worship 
he  thinks  Charun  had  his  seat  and  origin.  Gerhard,  who  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  a  doctrine  acceptable  to 
Germans,  suggests  the  analogy  of  Thor  with  his  hammer  ;  and  reminds  us 
that  in  the  northern  mythology  there  was  also  a  ferryman  for  the  dead  ;  that 
female  demons,  friendly  or  malignant,  were  in  readiness  to  carry  off  the  soul  ; 
and  that  even  the  horse,  as  in  Etruria,  was  present  for  the  swift  ride  of  the 
dead  (Gottheiten  der  Etrusker,  pp.  17,  57). 

For  further  notices  respecting  the  Etruscan  Charun,  see  the  work  of 
Ambrosch,  "  De  Charonte  Etrusco,"  and  the  review  of  it  by  Braun,  Ann. 
Inst.  1837,  2.  pp.  253 — 274,  to  which  I  am  largely  indebted  for  this  note. 
Ambrosch's  work  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  except  through  this  article  by 
Dr.  Braun. 


VOL,    II. 


CHAPTER    XLV. 

THE   MAEEMMA. 

Guarda,  mi  disse,  al  mare  ;  e  villi  plana 

Cogli  altri  colli  la  IMarema  tutta, 

Dilectivole  molto,  e  ijoco  sana. 

Ivi  e  Massa,  Grossetto,  e  la  distructa 

Ci\-ita  Tecliia,  e  ivi  Poijolonla, 

Che  apenna  jiare  tanto  e  mal  conduta. 

Ivi  e  ancor  ove  fue  la  Sendonia. 

Qiieste  cita  e  altre  chio  non  dico, 

Sono  per  la  Mai'ema  en  verso  Roma, 

Famose  e  grandi  per  lo  tempo  antico. 

Faccio  degli  Uberti. 

The  green  JIaremraa  ! — 
A  sun-bright  waste  of  beanty — yet  an  air 
Of  brooding  sadness  o'er  the  scene  is  shed  ; 
No  human  footstep  tracks  the  lone  domain  — 
The  desert  of  luxuriance  glows  in  vain. 

IIemans. 

These  lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans  present  a  true  summer  picture 
of  tlie  Tuscan  Maremma ;  and  such  is  the  idea  generally  con- 
ceived of  it  at  all  seasons  alike  by  most  Englishmen,  except  as 
regards  its  beauty.  Eor  few  have  a  notion  that  it  is  other  than 
a  desert  seasliore  swamp,  totall}'  without  interest,  save  as  a 
jn-eserve  of  wild  boars  and  roe-bucks,  without  the  i)icturesqne, 
or  antiquities,  or  good  accommodation,  or  anything  else  to 
compensate  i\)V  the  dangers  of  its  fever-fraught  atmosphere — in 
sliort, 

"  A  wild  and  mclauclioly  waste 
Of  putrid  marshes," 

US  desolate  and  perilous  as  tlie  romptine.  They  know  not  that 
it  is  full  of  the  picturesque  and  beautil'id  ;  a  beauty  i)eculiar  and 
somewhat  savage,  it  is  true,  like  that  of  an  Indian  maiden,  yet 
fascinating  in  its  wild  unsclionlcd  luxuriance,  and  offering  abun- 
dant f(jod  for  the  pencil  of  tlie  artist  and  tlie  imagination  of  the 
poet.  'I'liey  thiidv  not  that  in  sunniier  alone  it  is  unhealthy; 
tliat  from  October  to  ^May  it  is  as  iVee  iVoiii   noxious  vajjours  as 
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any  other  part  of  Ital}',  and  may  be  visited  and  explored  with 
impunity.  They  scarcely  remember  that  it  contains  not  a  few 
sites  of  classical  interest ;  and  they  forget  that  it  has  excellent 
roads,  and  railroads,  which  bring  it  into  regular  communication 
with  Pisa,  Siena,  Florence,  and  Home  ;  and  that  its  accommoda- 
iions  are  as  good  as  will  be  found  on  most  b3'-roads  in  the 
Italian  Peninsula. 

The  road  that  runs  from  Yolterra  southward  to  the  Maremma 
IS  "  carriageable  "  throughout,  though  somewhat  rugged  in  parts, 
and  nowhere  to  be  rejoiced  in  after  heavy  rains.  At  the  foot  of 
the  long-drawn  hill,  and  five  miles  from  Yolterra,  are  the  Saline, 
the  government  Salt-works,  where  the  deep  wells  and  the  evapo- 
rating factories  are  well  worthy  of  inspection.  Through  the 
hollow  flows  the  Cecina  of  classical  renown,'  a  small  stream  in  a 
wide  sandy  bed,  between  wooded  banks,  and  here  spanned  by  a 
suspension  bridge, — verily,  as  the  natives  say,  "una  (jran  hella 
^osa ! "  in  the  midst  of  this  Avilderness.  From  the  wooded 
heights  beyond,  a  magnificent  view  of  Yolterra,  wdth  her  mural 
diadem,  is  obtained.  A  few  miles  further  is  Pomarance,  a  neat 
little  town,  said  to  have  a  comfortable  inn.  Let  the  traveller 
then,  who  would  halt  the  night  somewhere  on  this  road,  remem- 
ber the  same,  especially  if  it  be  his  intention  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated borax-works  of  Monte  Cerboli,  about  six  miles  distant." 
At  Castelnuovo,  a  village  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  beyond 
Pomarance,  I  can  promise  him  little  comfort.  All  this  district, 
-even  beyond  Castelnuovo  and  Monterotondo,  is  boracic,  and  the 
hills  on  every  hand  are  ever  shooting  forth  the  hot  and  fetid 
vapour  in  numerous  tall  white  columns,  which,  by  moonlight  on 
their  dark  slopes,  look  like  "  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

Some  miles  beyond  Castelnuovo,  the  road,  which  has  been 
continually  ascending  from  the  Cecina,  attains  its  greatest  eleva- 
tion. Here  it  commands  a  jn'ospect  of  vast  extent,  over  a  wide 
expanse  of  undulating  country  to  the  sea,  nearly  twenty  miles 
distant,  with  the  promontory  of  Piombino  and  Populonia  rising 
like  an  island  from  the  deep,  and  the  lofty  peaks  of  Elba  seen 

'  Pliny  (III.  8)  sliows  that  the  river  had  referred  to  it  as  a  river,  as  Cluver  (II.  p. 

the    same    name    in   his    time,    "fluvius  4G9)  opines,  who  wonld  read  the  j)assage — 

Csecinna," — how  much  earlier  we  know  not ;  "Etrusca  et  loca  et  flumina,"  instead  of 

but  probably  from  very  remote  times.   j\Iela  the  current  version — "  loca  et  nomina." 

(II.  4)   speaks   of  it  among  the  towns  on  -  An  excellent  description  of  these  works 

this  coast.   But  he  may  have  cited  "Cecina,"'  is  given  in  IMurray's  Handbook.      See  also 

instead    of    Vada   Yolaterrana,     the    port  Repetti,    vi:  Lagoni,    ]\Ionte   Cerboli,    Po- 

which  was  near  its  mouth  ;  or  he  may  have  marance. 

o  -z 
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(liiiily  in  the  far  horizon.  Among  the  unduhitions  at  the  foot  of 
the  height,  which  the  road  here  crosses,  is  the  hill  of  Castigiione 
Bernardi,  which  Inghirami  ])ronounced  to  he  the  site  of  the 
Vetnlonia  of  antiquity. 

Though  I  had  taken  this  road  -with  the  intention  of  visiting; 
this  hill,  I  failed  to  reach  it,  heing  deterred  h_v  one  of  those 
sudden  deluges  of  rain  common  in  southern  climates,  ■which 
burst  like  a  Avater-spout  upon  me,  just  as  I  had  begun  to^ 
descend ;  and  I  therefore  regained  the  shelter  of  my  carrettino 
with  all  speed,  and  made  the  best  of  my  wa}'  to  Massa.  I  passed 
this  site  with  the  less  regret,  for  \\\y  friend,  Mr.  Ainsley,  had 
twice  previously  visited  the  spot  furnished  with  directions  from 
Inghirami  himself,  and  had  sought  in  vain,  in  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  ground,  for  any  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  or 
for  any  traces  of  an  ancient  city  of  importance.  He  found  it,  as 
Inghirami  indeed  had  described  it,  "  a  circumscribed  mound,  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  quite  incapable  of  holding 
a  city  such  as  Vetnlonia  must  have  been."  On  it  were  to  be 
seen  only  the  ruins  of  a  castle  of  the  middle  ages,  overgrown 
with  enormous  oaks,  and  he  could  not  "  perceive  among  the 
extant  masonry  a  single  stone  which  bore  a  trace  of  ancient 
Tyrrhene  construction,  such  as  might  correspond  with  the 
remains  of  the  Etruscan  citj'  of  A'etulonia."''  "Why  then  did 
Inghirami  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  site  of  that  famous 
city?  I'irst — because  he  finds  the  hill  so  called  in  certain 
documents  of  the  middle  ages,  one  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh 
century.*^     Secondly — because  it  is  not  far  from  the  river  Cornia^ 

•'  In<;liir;iiiii,   Ricerolie  ili  yetiiluiiia,  pji.  Votus,    Anctiiim    Fiilens,     and    Arrctiiiiu 

35,  36,  52.      Pul>lislie<l    also    in    the   jNIc-  Juliuui.     It  must  also  be  rcmomljcicil  that 

morie  dell'  Instituto.  IV.  \^\).  95-1 3G.  tlie  noincncl.iture  of  the  middle  ages  is  no 

*  Ric.  di  Yctul.  p.  "2!* ;  cf.  Rcpetti  V.  evidence  of  that  of  more  early  times. 
]>.  70G.  How  this  spot  acciuired  the  name  Through  the  fond  partiality  of  an  eccle- 
of  Vctulonium  which  it  bore  during  the  siastic  for  his  native  ijlacc,  or  the  lilunder 
middle  ages,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  That  it  of  some  antiquary,  ancient  names  were 
liorc  this  ai>pelhition  in  Etruscan  times  we  often  attached  to  ."^ites,  to  which  they  did 
have  no  proof.  That  tlie  names  of  places  not  belong.  Such  eri-ors  would  so(>u  how- 
were  often  altered  by  the  ancients  we  have  ever  become  traditional  witii  the  jmople, 
evidence  in  Etruria  and  its  confines —  anxious  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
C.-imcrs  was  changed  to  Clusium,  Agylia  to  iiiitivc  town,  and  would  even  pass  into 
CiKre,  Aurinia  to  Saturnia,  Ne<iiiinum  to  their  documents  and  monumental  inscrip- 
Narnia,  Fel:-ina  to  I'ononia — and  we  know  tions.  Thus  it  was  that  Civita  Ciustcllana 
that  the  name  of  a  town  was  sf)mctimcK  was  made  tlio  ancient  Veil  ;  and  thus 
transferred  from  one  site  to  another,  as  in  Annio's  forgeries  and  capriciou.s  nomen- 
r.-ilerii  and  Volsinii — and  that  names  were  dature  became  current  for  ages  in  the  tra- 
<Kxa.sionally  multiplied  we  see  in  (Jlusiuni  ditions  of  the  iieople. 
Vctus  and  Cliisiuni  Novum  ;  in  Arretiuiii 
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wliich  abounds  in  liot  springs,  some  of  which  he  thinks  must 
have  been  those  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing, — ad  Veta- 
lonios ;  "  '^  besides  being  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
lake — Lago  Cerchiaio — of  hot  sulphureous  water.  Thirdly — 
because  a  few  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity. 
Fourthl}'^ — and  on  this  Inghirami  lays  most  stress — because  the 
situation  assigned  to  Vetulonia  by  Ptolemy  was  in  the  district 
comprised  between  Volterra,  Siena,  and  Populonia,^  which  he 
thinks  may  correspond  with  this  hill  of  Castigiione  Bernard!. 
Nevertheless,  so  little  could  he  reconcile  this  circumscribed  site 
with  that  of  a  fu'st-rate  city,  such  as  Vetulonia  is  described  to 
have  been,  that  he  was  driven  to  suppose  the  existence  of  two 
ancient  cities  or  towns  of  that  name — the  one  of  great  renown 
lying  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Ciminian ;  the  other,  that 
famous  for  hot  springs,  occupying  this  hill  of  Castigiione  J 

The  views  of  the  late  Cavaliere  Inghirami,  coming  from  a  man 
of  approved  archaeological  eminence,  are  entitled  to  all  respect. 
But  he  broached  them  in  this  instance  without  confidence,  and  in 
ignorance  of  another  site  in  the  Maremma,  which,  had  he  known 
it,  he  would  have  admitted  to  have  much  stronger  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  that  of  the  ancient  Vetulonia.  Let  it  here  suffice  to 
mention  that  Mr.  Ainsley's  description  and  sketches  of  Castigiione 
Bernardi  represent  it  in  entire  accordance  with  the  admission  of 
Inghirami,  as  a  small,  isolated,  conical  hill,  about  the  size  of  the 
Poggio  di  Gajella  at  Chiusi,  certainly  not  so  large  as  the  Cas- 
tellina  at  Tarquinii — a  mere  " poggctto  angiisto,"  or  "  monticello ,'' 
to  use  Inghu'ami's  own  words,  without  any  level  space  that  could 
admit  of  an  Etruscan  town,  even  of  fourth  or  fifth-rate  import- 
ance. M.  Noel  des  Vergers  also  was  convinced  b}^  the  evidence 
of  his  own  eyes,  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Poggio  di  Castig- 
iione Bernardi  to  have  been  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.^  To  wliich 
I  may  add,  that  if  this  were  an  Etruscan  site,  as  the  neighbouring 

^  Plin.  N.  H.  11.  106.  Vetulonia,  and  fell  back  upon  his  hill  of 

^  Ric.  di.  Vetul.  \).  93.     But  how  little  Castigiione.      His   opinion    that    this   was 

Ptolemy  is  to  be  trusted — how  full  he  is  of  the  site  of  Vetulonia  is  supported  by  Dr. 

errors  and  inconsistencies,  that  if  the  towns  Ambrosch,  who  to  reconcile  this  mean  site 

of  Etruria  were  arranged  according  to  the  with  that  of  Vetulonia  is  driven  to  attempt 

latitudes  and  longitudes  he  assigns  to  them,  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  Silius  Italicus 

we  should  have  an  entirely  new  ma^j  of  the  as  to  the  importance  and  grandeur  of  that 

land — J  have  shown  at  length  in  an  article  ancient  city.     I  have  replied  to   his  ob- 

in   the   Classical   Museum,    1S44,   No.   Y.  jections  in  the  above-mentioned  paper  in 

jip.  229-246.  the  Classical  Museum. 

'  Eicerche  di  Vetulonia,  p.  50.     He  ulti-  ^  Etrurie  et  les  Etrusques,  I.  p.  42. 

mately  gave   up  the  idea  of  a  Ciminian 
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tombs  seem  to  indicate,  it  can  have  been  onlj-  one  of  the  thousand 
and  one  "  villages  and  castles  " — castcUa  viciqiic — which  existed 
in  this  land.  The  traveller  may  rest  satisfied  that  no  remains  of 
an  Etruscan  town  are  to  be  seen  on  the  spot.  Should  he  wish  to 
verify  the  fact,  he  will  find  accommodation  at  INIonte  Eotondo,  a 
town  two  or  three  miles  from  the  Poggio  of  Castiglione  ;  and  he 
can  see,  in  the  house  of  Signor  Baldasserini,  the  proprietor  of 
this  tenuta,  a  number  of  vases  and  other  Etruscan  antiquities^ 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  descent  of  many  miles  through  a  wild  tract  of  oak  forests, 
luiderwooded  with  tamarisk,  laurestinus,  and  brushwood,  leads  to 
the  plain  of  IMassa.  That  city  crowns  the  extremity  of  a  long^ 
range  of  heights,  and  from  a  distance  somewhat  resembles- 
Harrow  ;  but  its  walls  and  towers  give  it  a  more  imposing  air. 
Though  the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  nearly  3000  inhabitants,  and 
one  of  the  ]3rincipal  cities  of  the  jNIaremma,  Massa  is  a  mean, 
dirty  place,  without  an  inn — unless  the  chandler's  shoji,  assuming^ 
the  name  of  "  Locanda  del  Sole,"  may  be  so  called.  The  Duomo- 
is  a  small,  neat  edifice,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  Byzantine 
st3de,  with  a  low  dome  and  a  triple  tier  of  arcades  in  the  facade. 
The  interior  is  not  in  keeping,  being  spoilt  by  modern  additions, 
and  has  nothing  of  interest  beyond  a  very  curious  font  of  early 
date,  formed  of  a  single  block. 

Massa  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of 
Yetulonia,  an  opmion  founded  principally  on  the  epithet  "  Veter- 
nensis,''  attached  to  a  town  of  this  name  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,^  the  only  ancient  writer  who  speaks  of  Massa,  and  which  is 
regarded  as  a  corruption  of  "  Yetuloniensis."  The  towns-people,, 
read}'  to  catch  at  anything  that  would  confer  dignity  on  their 
native  place,  have  adopted  this  opinion,  and  it  has  become  a  local 
tradition  ;  not  to  be  the  more  credited  on  that  account.  I  have 
little  doubt,  however,  that  there  was  originall}'  an  Etruscan 
population  on  the  spot.  Adjoining  the  town,  to  the  south-east, 
is  a  height,  or  rather  a  cliff-bound  table-land,  called  Poggio  di 
Vetreta,  or  Yuetreta,  which  has  all  the  features  of  an  Etruscan 
site.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  lengtli,  and  tlu'ee-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  its  greatest  brcadtli ;  it  brealvs  into  clitfs  on  all  sides,  except 
wliere  a  narrow  isthmus  unites  it  to  the  neiglibouring  heights. 
No  fragments  of  ancient  walls  could  I  perceive  ;  but  there  are 
not  a  fVw  tnices  of  sei)nlchres  in  llic  cliU's.'      It  is  liigbly  i)r()l)able 

'■'  Amiii.     Marccll.    XIV.    11,    27.      He       Ciesjir,  tlic  l)r«tlicr  of  Julian  (liy  ApoHtiitc. 
jieaks  of  it  as   the  birth-place  of  Gallus  '  In  the  cliffs  just  ojijjo.site  tlic  Cathedral 
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that  the  original  name  of  this  town  is  to  be  traced  in  its  Roman 
appellation  (if  that,  indeed,  belong  to  this  site),^  which  indicates, 
not  Vetulonia,  hut  rather  Volturnus  or  Volturna  as  its  root ;  and 
the  town  may  have  taken  its  name  from  a  shrine  to  one  of  those 
Etruscan  deities,  on  or  near  the  spot/' 

The  rock  is  here  a  rich  red  tufo,  much  indurated,  and  pic- 
turesquely overhung  with  ilex.  Traces  of  volcanic  action  are 
occasional!}'  met  with  in  this  part  of  Ital}',  though  the  higher 
mountains  are  of  limestone,  sandstone,  or  clay  slate. 

This  height  commands  a  magnificent  view.  The  wide  Maremma 
lies  outspread  at  your  feet,  and  the  eye  is  led  across  it  by  a  long 
straight  road  to  the  village  of  Follonica  on  the  coast,  some  twelve 
or  thirteen  miles  distant.  Monte  Calvi  rises  on  the  right,  over- 
hanging the  deep  vale  of  the  Cornia ;  and  many  a  village  sparkles 
out  from  its  wooded  slopes.  The  heights  of  Piombino  and 
Populonia  rise  bej'ond  it,  forming  the  northern  horn  of  the  Bay 
of  Follonica ;  the  headland  of  Troja,  with  its  subject  islet,  forms 
the  southern  ;  the  tower-capped  islet  of  Cerboli  rises  between 
them ;  and  tlie  dark,  abrupt  peaks  of  Elba,  the  dim  island  of 
Monte  Cristo,  and  the  deep  blue  line  of  the  Mediterranean, 
bound  the  horizon.* 


are  some  sepulchral  niches,  and  so  also  in 
the  rocks  beneath  JNIassa  itself.  Mr.  Ainsley 
observed,  in  the  cliffs  of  the  Poggio  di 
Yetreta,  some  passages  running  far  into 
the  rock,  like  the  Buche  de'  Saracini  at 
Yolterra.  They  were  probably  sewers. 
Below  this  height  there  is  also  a  Giardino 
di  Vuetreta.  This  name  has  been  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  Vetulonia,  Ijut  is  more 
Ijrobably  a  corrux^ion  of  the  Latin  appella- 
tion of  the  to^vn  ;  if  it  be  not  rather  tracea- 
ble to  the  glass-factories,  ouce  common  in 
this  district.  lughir.  Ric.  di  Yetul.  p.  39  ; 
IVlemor.  Inst.  TV.  p.  120.  Ximenes  (cited 
by  Inghirami,  op.  cit.  p.  62)  asserts  the 
cm-rency  of  a  tradition  at  Massa,  that  in  a 
dense  wood  five  miles  west  of  that  town, 
are  the  i-uins  of  the  city  of  Yetulonia  ;  but 
Inghirami  ascribes  tliis  tradition  to  its  true 
source,  as  will  presently  be  shown. 

"  Repetti  (III.  p.  139)  does  not  think 
there  is  sufficient  authority  for  identifying 
the  !Massa  Yeterneusis  of  Marcellinus  with 
this  town  of  JMassa  ]\Iarittima  ;  for  he  shows 
(cf.  p.  109)  that  numerous  places,  not  only 
in  Tuscany,  but  in  the  Papal  State,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  district  of  Etruria, 


had  the  title  of  Massa,  i.e.,  "a  large  estate," 
in  the  middle  ages,  most  of  which  have 
now  dropped  it.  He  inclines  to  recognise 
the  birth-place  of  Gallus  in  Yiterbo,  and 
would  read  "Massa  Yeterbensis,"  instead 
of  "  Yeternensis."  Cluver  (II.  p.  513), 
liowever,  did  not  hesitate  to  identify  the 
modern  JIassa  with  that  of  A.  Marcellinus. 

•*  For  Yolturnus  and  Yolturna,  or  Yer- 
tumnus  and  Yoltumna,  see  Chap.  XXXYI. 
p.  33.  Yeternensis,  deprived  of  its  Latin 
adjectival  termination,  becomes  Yeterni  or 
Yeterna,  whicli  seems  nothing  but  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Etruscan  Yeltuma,  or  Yel- 
thurna,  the  Latin  Yolturniis,  according  to 
the  frequent  Eoman  substitution  of  o  for 
the  Etruscan  e.  Yelthur  or  Yelthurna 
was  also  an  Etruscan  proper  name,  fre- 
quently found  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
tombs  and  on  sepulchral  monuments,  and 
may  have  had  the  same  relation  to  this 
town,  that  the  ancient  family  Csecina  had 
to  the  river  of  that  name. 

■*  Massa  is  88  miles  from  Yolterra,  40 
from  Siena,  16  from  Castelnuovo,  20  from 
Piombino,  24  from  Pojiulonia,  24  from 
Campiglia,  30  from  Grosseto. 
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Its  elevated  position  miglit  be  supposed  to  secure  Massa  from 
the  pestiferous  atmosphere  of  the  Marenima  ;  hut  such  is  not  the 
case.  The  cit}"-  does  not  suffer  so  much  as  others  on  lower 
ground,  yet  has  a  had  name,  proverbialised  by  the  saying, 

Massa,  Massa — 
Salute  passa. 

It  is  a  drear}--  road  to  Follonica  across  the  plain.  Let  the 
traveller,  however,  drive  on  rather  than  pass  the  night  at  ]Mass:i  ; 
for  the  inn,  though  of  no  high  pretensions,  is  far  more  comfort- 
able at  the  former  place.  Follonica,  indeed,  is  much  more 
frequented,  lying  on  the  rail-road  fronf  Eome  to  Leghorn  and 
Pisa,  having  a  little  port  and  large  iron  factories  where  the  ore 
brought  from  Elba  is  smelted.  This  industrious  little  village 
appears  quite  civilised  after  the  dreamy  dulness  of  ]\Iassa.* 

In  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  it  was  stated  that  on  the 
coast  between  Leghorn  and  Populonia  there  were  no  sites  or 
objects  of  Etruscan  antiquity.  Since  the  date  of  its  publication, 
the  researches  of  ]M.  Noel  des  Vergers,  who  devoted  ten  years  to 
excavations  in  the  Maremma,  availing  himself  of  the  experience  of 
Signer  Alessandro  Francois,  have  brought  to  light  various  sites  of 
interest,  to  Avhich  discoveries  he  makes  modest  reference  in  his 
great  work  on  Etruria.  "  Dans  la  plaine  ondulee  qui  s'etend 
de  la  Mediterranee  a  I'Apennin,  les  hauteurs  de  Iliparbella,  de 
(luardistalla,  de  Bibbona,  de  Bolgari,  sont  entourees  de  tumulus, 
tombes  isolees  ou  hypogees  de  fiimille,  annoncant  I'ancienne 
existence  de  centres  de  population.  A  Beloria,  entre  autres, 
entre  Riparbella  et  la  mer,  sur  la  route  qui  conduit  des  Ma- 
remmes  a  Volterra,  les  collines  qui  bordent  la  rive  droite  du 
fleuve  recelent  une  veritable  necropole,  troj)  eloign<ie  de  Volaterne 
ou  de  Poi^ulonia  pour  pouvoir  etre  rattachee  a  I'une  de  ces 
vieilles  cites.  Et  ce  ne  sont  pas  seulement  des  tombeaux  qui 
attestent  I'ancienne  population  de  ces  contrees  desertes,  mais 
souvent  des  mines  remontant  a  la  periode  etrusque  ou  romaine 
n'ont  pas  ^te  si  bien  cachees  par  la  vegetation  des  forets,  qu'elles 
ne  se  montrent  au  voyageur  des  qu'il  s'ccarte  de  la  route.  On 
peut,  en  dieminant  le  long  de  cette  cote,  tantot  en  vue  de  la  mer, 
tantot  au  milieu  (U^s  Ijois  de  clienes-lieges,  des   hoiiqut'ls  dyeuses 

*  Abekcn    thiiikH    that   tlic   aliuinloned  Caldaiia  as  the  site  of  these  mines.     Tliey 

mincH,  wliicli  Straho  (V.  j).  'J"23)  saw  in  tlic  arc  ])rohalily  tliose    whicli  liave    been    ru- 

noigliljourhood    of    l'u|iiili)nia,    must    liavc  (ijieneil  of  hite   with   great  success  in   the 

been    at    Follonica.      Mittelitalieii,    ]>.    oO.  vicinity  of  (Janipiglia. 
Jiut  .Miiller  (Ktnisk.    I.   j..    240)  mentions 
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oil  de  lentisques,  s'iraaginer  qii'oii  y  retroiivera  les  mines  de 
quelqiies  villes  ignorees,  et  qu'on  va  voir  apparaitre  ce  qui  pent 
rester  encore  de  ces  cites  perdiies  qu'on  appelait  Caletra,  Suder- 
tum,  Salpinum,  Statonia,  Manliana,  Vetulonia,  Sec,  mania  refpia, 
ro3'aumes  vides,  ne  contenant  plus  que  la  poussiere  des  peuples 
qui  les  out  fondes."^ 

The  necropolis  at  Beloria,  mentioned  in  the  above  extract,  as 
among  the  hills  several  miles  from  the  sea,  probably  belonged  to 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Cacina,  which  lay  between  Populonia  and 
Pisa.'^  Here  were  discovered  a  warrior  tomb,  several  family 
sepulchres,  and  many  others  of  more  ordinary  character.  Among 
their  contents  may  be  specified  two  cinerary  urns  whose  mouths 
Avere  found  covered  with  thin  sheets  of  gold  ;  painted  vases  of 
inferior  art ;  vessels  of  bronze,  one  of  elegant  form ;  a  figured 
mirror  of  the  same  metal ;  sundry  rings  of  gold,  one  of  them  set 
with  a  scarabeus  of  amethyst,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  stork,  and  a 
magnificent  pair  of  gold  earrings  of  large  size,  and  of  extreme 
elegance,  wrought  with  the  utmost  elaboration  of  which  Etruscan 
art  is  capable.^  The  site  of  the  ancient  Csecina  has  not  been 
determined,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  village  called  Fitto  di  Cecina,  which  is  of  quite  recent 
construction,  and  where  travellers  on  tlieii"  way  to  Volterra  will 
find  a  tolerable  inn.  The  ancient  jiort  of  Vada  Volaterrana, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina,  is  not  mentioned  as  Etruscan, 
though  it  seems  very  imiDrobable  that  the  maritime  city  of 
A'olaterrie  would  not  have  availed  itself  of  it,  and  of  the  com- 
munication with  the  sea  afi^orded  by  the  Csecina.'-' 

In  the  wide  plain  between  Cecina  and  Bolgheri  there  are 
irumerous  tumuli,  showing  that  of  old  there  must  have  been  a 
dense  population  in  this  region,  now  so  sparsely  inhabited.  At 
three  miles  to  the  S.  E.  of  Cecina  one  of  large  size,  called  La 


''  L'Etrurie  et  les  Etrusqiies,  I.  p.  15.  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century 

^  P.  Mela,  II.  4.  of  our  era  (Rutil.  I.  466-475  ;  of.  Miiller, 

8  Bull.  Inst.  1850,  p.  78.  Etrusk.  I.  pp.  406,  418),  which  Repetti  (I. 

8  Vada    is    mentioned    by    Cicero,    pro  p.  65)  places  on  the  neighbouring  height  of 

-Quintio,  c.  VI  ;  Pliny,  III.  8  ;  Rutilius,  I.  Rosignano,   where  there  are  some  ancient 

453;  and  the  Itineraries.      It  must  have  remains,  called   "Villana."     il.  Noel  des 

received  its  name  from  the  swamjjs  in  the  Vergers,  however,  has  fixed  the  site  of  this 

neighbourhood.      But    it    was   a   port,    as  villa  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  Fitto  di 

Rutilius  shows,   and   it  still    affords    pro-  Cecina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 

tection  to  sma!l  vessels.     There  are  said  to  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  where  extant 

be  some  Roman  remains  there.     Here  were  remains   indicate  a  Roman  villa  of  great 

also    some    ancient    Salt-works,    and    the  extent  and  splendour.     Bull.    Inst.  1850, 

villa  of  Albinus  decina,  who  resided  here  lip.  75-77. 
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Cucumella,  -uas  probed  by  M.  des  Vergers,  and  found  to  contain  a 
tomb  constructed  of  masonry,  but  it  had  been  rifled  in  ancient 
times,  and  contained  nothing  to  repa}-  the  excavator.^ 

Bibbona,  which  stands  on  a  height  about  six  miles  from  the 
sea,  has  been  ascertained  to  occupy  an  Etruscan  site.  Beneath 
its  castle,  was  found  a  deposit  of  no  less  than  52  bronzes  of  most 
archaic  Etruscan  character,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Florence."  Near  Castagneto,  which  lies  half-wa}- 
up  the  wooded  slopes,  about  three  miles  inland  from  the  station 
of  that  name,  some  remains  of  ancient  walls  have  been  discovered 
by  Sigiior  Gamurrini,  which  were  thought  by  him  to  mark  the 
site  of  Vetulonia,''  long  supposed  to  have  stood  in  this  district 
of  the  Marerama.  After  this  station  the  hills  approach  the  sea, 
and  the  railway  skirting  the  wild  thickets  of  the  !!Maremma, 
reaches  the  shore  at  Torre  San  Yincenzo.  This  is  a  village, 
with  a  large  church,  and  an  old  tower  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  railway  follows  nearly  the  line  of  the  old  post-road,  and  of 
the  ancient  Via  Aurelia,  which  may  be  traced  by  fragments  all 
along  this  coast.'^  From  Torre  S.  Yincenzo  a  road  runs  S.  E.  to 
Campiglia  high  among  the  hills,  and  another  along  the  coast, 
skirting  the  Maremma  jungle,  to  Populonia,  whose  ruined  towers 
are  seen  cresting  the  wooded  headland  to  the  south.  The  railway 
runs  between  these  two  roads,  having  tlio  heights  of  Campiglia  to- 
the  left,  and  the  wide  corn-plain  in  front  and  to  the  right,  which 
it  crosses  on  its  way  to  the  station  of  Campiglia.  Hard  by  this 
station  are  Le  Caldane,  the  hot  springs,  which  have  been  regarded 
])}■  Inghirami  and  earlier  writers,  as  the  aqiKC  Cdlichc  ad  Vetii- 
lon'ioH  of  l^liny.^^  They  are  still  used  as  hot  baths.  From  this 
station  a  road  of  three  miles  leads  to  Cami)iglia,  and  another  of 
seven  miles  across  tlic  ])l,iin  to  ropulDiiia,  Of  this  Etruscan  site, 
I  shall  treat  at  length  in  the  next  (•liai)ter.  A  mile  or  so  beyond 
the  station  you  cross  the  Cornia,  which  flows  out  from  the  wide 
valley  on  the  left,  between  the  heights  of  jNIassa  and  Campiglia,'^ 
and  after  nine  more  miles  across  the  wide  plain  reacli  the  shore 
again  at  the  little  i)ort  of  Follonica. 

^\(•ll  do  I  remember  my  lirst  visit  to  the  IMaremma,  more  tlian 
tliirty  yeais   sigo.      Everything   was   then   in   ;i    state   of  piimitive 

'   liull.  Inst.  l.sr.O,  ji.  78.  •   I'liii.  X.  II.  II.  lOG. 

-  IJull.  IiiJ-t.  ]8fi4,  p.  138.  ''  Tlie    Conii.i    i.s    supposed    to    lie    tlie 

=<  P.ull.  Inst.  18GS,  p.  1.31.  Lynceu.s  of  L^copliron  (Cas.san.l.    1210),  a 

■*  For  tlic  .stations  and  distances  on  the  river   of   Ktruria  wliieli   abounded   in    iiot 

Via  Aurelia,   from  Cosa  to  Luna,   .see  tiie  si)rin>,'s.   Cluvcr.   II.   ]},  472.     Ingliir.  llic. 

Appendix  to  tlii.s  Cliapter.  di  Vetul.  p.  26. 
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nature ;  a  dense  wood  ran  wild  over  the  plain ;  it  could  not  be 
called  a  forest,  for  there  was  scarcel}^  a  tree  twenty  feet  in  height; 
but  a  tall  underwood  of  tamarisk,  lentiscus,  myrtle,  dwarf  cork- 
trees, and  numerous  shrubs  unknown  to  me,  fostered  b}'  the  heat 
and  moisture  into  an  extravagant  luxuriance,  and  matted  together 
by  parasitical  plants  of  various  lands.  Here  a  break  offered  a 
peep  of  a  stagnant  lagoon  ;  there  of  the  sandy  Tombolo,  with  the 
sea  breaking  over  it ;  and  above  the  foliage  I  could  see  tiie  dark 
crests  of  Monte  Calvi  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lofty  promontory 
of  Popiilonia  on  the  other.  Habitations  there  were  none  in  this 
wilderness,  save  one  lonel}'  house  on  a  rising-ground.  If  a  path- 
way opened  into  the  dense  thickets  on  either  hand,  it  was  the 
track  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest.  Man  seemed  to  have  here 
no  dominion.  The  boar,  the  roebuck,  the  buffalo,  and  wild  cattle 
had  the  undisputed  range  of  the  jungle.  It  was  the  "  woods  and 
wasteness  wide  "  of  this  Maremma,  that  seized  Dante's  imagina- 
tion when  he  pictured  the  Infernal  wood,  inhabited  by  the  souls 
of  suicides, 

un  bosco 

Che  da  nessun  sentiero  era  segnato. 
Non  frondi  verdi,  ma  di  color  fosco  ; 

Non  rami  schietti,  ma  nodosi  e  'nvolti  ; 
Nou  ponti  v'  eran,  ma  stecchi  con  tosco. 

Xon  han  si  aspri  sterpi,  ne  si  folti 
Quelle  fiere  selvegge,  che  "n  odio  hauno 

Tra  Ceciua  e  Corneto  i  luoghi  colti. 

After  some  miles  there  were  a  few  traces  of  cultivation — strips 
of  land  by  the  road-side  redeemed  from  the  waste,  and  sown  with 
corn  ;  yet,  like  the  clearings  of  American  backwoods,  still  studded 
with  stumps  of  trees,  showing  the  struggle  with  which  nature  had 
been  subdued.  At  this  cool  season  the  roads  had  a  fair  sprinkling 
of  travellers — labourers  going  to  work,  and  not  a  few  pedlars,  in- 
dispensable beings  in  a  region  that  produces  nothing  but  fish, 
riesh,  and  fuel.  But  the  population  is  temporary  and  nomade, 
consisting  of  woodcutters,  agricultural  labourers  and  herdsmen, 
and  those  who  minister  to  their  wants.  These  colonists — for 
such  they  may  strictly  be  called — are  from  distant  jiarts  of 
Tuscany,  mostly  from  Pistoja  and  the  northern  districts  ;  and 
they  come  down  to  these  lowlands  in  the  autumn  to  cut  wood  and 
make  charcoal — the  prime  duties  of  the  ]\Iaremma  labourer.  In 
INIa}',  at  the  commencement  of  the  summer  heats,  the  greater  j^art 
of  them  emigrate  to  the  neigld)ouring  mountains,  or  return  to 
their  homes  ;   but  a  few  linger  four  or  five  weeks  longer,  just  to 
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gather  in  the  scanty  harvest,  where  there  is  any,  and  then  it 
is  sauvc  qui  pent,  and  ''  the  devil  take  the  liindniost."  No  one 
remains  in  this  deadly  atmosphere,  who  can  in  any  way  crawl  ont 
of  it — even  "the  birds  and  the  very  flies  "  are  said,  in  the  em- 
phatic language  of  the  Tuscans,  to  abandon  the  plague-stricken 
waste.  Follonica,  which  in  winter  has  two  or  three  hundred 
inhabitants,  has  scarcely  half-a  dozen  souls  left  in  the  dog-days, 
beyond  the  men  of  the  coast-guard,  who  are  doomed  to  rot  at 
tlieir  posts.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  report  given  by  the  natives ; 
how  far  it  is  coloured  by  southern  imaginations,  I  leave  to  others 
to  verify,  if  they  wish.  My  advice,  however,  for  that  season 
would  be 

— has  terras.  Italique  hanc  litoris  oram, 
EfEuge  ;  cuncta  inalis  habitantur  ma3uia  ; 

for  the  sallow  emaciation,  or  dropsical  bloatedness,  so  often  seen 
along  this  coast,  conhrms  a  great  part  of  the  tale.  In  October, 
when  the  sun  is  losing  his  power  to  create  miasma,  the  tide  of 
population  begins  to  flow  again  towards  the  Maremma. 

The  same  causes  must  always  have  produced  the  same  effects, 
and  the  Maremma  must  have  been  unhealthy  from  the  earliest 
times.  Yet  scarcely  to  the  same  extent  as  at  present,  or  the 
coast  and  its  neiglibourhood  would  not  have  been  so  well  peopled, 
as  extant  remains  prove  it  to  have  been.  In  Iloman  times  we 
know  it  was  nuicli  as  at  the  present  day.''  Yet  the  Emperors 
and  patricians  had  villas  along  this  coast  in  spots  which  are 
now  utterly  deserted.  The  Ilomans,  by  tlieir  conscriptions,  and 
centralising  system,  diminished  the  population ;  the  land  fell 
out  of  cultivation,  and  malaria  was  the  natural  consequence ;  so 
that  where  large  cities  had  originally  stood,  mere  road-stations, 
post-houses,  or  lonely  villas  met  the  eye  in  Imperial  times.  The 
same  causes  whicli  reduced  the  Canipagna  of  Kome  to  a  desert 
must  liave  operated  here.     The  old  saying, 

Lontan  da  citta, 
Loiitan  da  sanita, 

is  most  api)li(;able  to  tliese  regions,  where  population  and  cultiva- 
tion are  the  best  safeguards  against  disease.  It  is  probable  that 
under  tlie  Ktruscaiis  the  malaria  was  confined  to  tlie  level  of  the 
coast,  oi'  \vc  sbniild  sctarcel}'  find  traces  of  so  many  cilics,  tbe 
<'lii('f  of  llic  liiiid,  on  the  great  table-lands,  not  far  from  the  sea; 

<"  I'liriy  (Kj>iHt.  V.  G;  ways  of  it — Est  sane  litiw  eNtcmliOii-.  ('f.  Vir.L,'.  .i'.n.  X.  811; 
gn-ivis  et  pcstilenH  ora  TuHCornni,  (|u;i;  jier       Serv.  juI  Inc.  ;   Itulil.  I.  L'S'J. 
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on  sites,  which  now  from  want  of  cultivation  and  proper  drainage, 
are  become  most  pestilent;  but  which,  from  their  elevation,  ought 
to  enjoy  immunity  from  the  desolating  scourge. 

It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  the  rulers  of  Tuscany,  for  a 
century  past,  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  this 
district,  both  by  drainage,  b}'^  filling  up  the  pools  and  swamps, 
and  by  reclaiming  land  from  the  waste  for  agricultural  purposes. 
But  much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  for  the  mischief  of  ages 
cannot  be  remedied  in  a  da}-.  The  success  alread}"  attained  in 
the  Val  di  Chiana,  and  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  offer  every 
encouragement.  "In  the  Maremma,"  saith  the  proverb,  "you 
get  rich  in  a  year,  but — 3'ou  die  in  six  months  " — hi  Marciiuna 
s'arricchisce  in  un  anno,  si  miiore  in  sei  viesi. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Maremma  are  made  tlie 
universal  excuse  for  ever}'  inferiority  of  quantity,  quality,  or 
workmanship.  You  complain  of  the  food  or  accommodation. 
My  host  shrugs  his  shoulders,  and  cries,  "Ma  die — cosa  mole, 
signor?  siamo  in  Maremma" — what  would  you  have,  sir?  we  are 
in  the  Maremma.  A  bungling  smith  well-nigh  lamed  the  horse 
I  had  hired;  to  my  complaints  he  replied,  "Cosa'  vuole,  signor ! 
e  roha  di  Maremma."  ^  "  Maremma-stuff  "  is  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion of  inferiority.  These  lower  regions  of  Italy,  in  truth,  are 
scarcely  deemed  Avorthy  of  a  place  in  a  Tuscan's  geography. 
"  Nel  mondo,  o  in  Maremma,"  has  for  ages  been  a  current  saying. 
Thus,  Boccaccio's  Madonna  Lisetta  tells  her  gossip  that  the 
angel  Gabriel  had  called  her  the  handsomest  woman  "in  the 
world  or  in  the  INIaremma."  The  traveller  will  find,  however, 
that  as  accommodation  deteriorates,  the   demands  on  his  purse 

^  The    use   of   this  word    roha   is    most  as  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  as  his  roha. 

singular  and  amusing,  and  should  be  under-  A  mountain  is  the  roha   of  the  Tuscan, 

stood  by  the  traveller.     It  is  of  universal  Roman,    or  Neapolitan  State,  as  the   case 

application.     What  cannot  be  designated  may  be.     The  mist  rising  from  a  stream 

as   roha  ?      It    is    impossible    to  give    its  and  the  fish  caught  in  it,  are  alike  roha  di 

equivalent  in  English,  for  we  have  no  word  fiume — "river-stuff."       The  traveller  will 

so  handy.     The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  sometimes  have  his  dignity  offended  when 

"thing"  or   "stuff,"   but  it  has  a  much  he  hears  the  same  term  ajiplied  to  him- 

wider  application,  accommodating  itself  to  self  as  to  the  cloth  on   his  back — roha  di 

the  whole  range  of  created  objects,  animate  Francia  or  roha  d' ImjMlterra  ;  or  when  ho 

or  inanimate,    substances    or  abstractions.  hears  himself  sjioken  of  as  "  steam -stuff," 

It  implies  belonging,   a^jpertainiug  to,    or  because   he  happens  to  have  just    landed 

proceeding  from.     The  Spaniards  use   the  from  a  steam-boat.     Even  the  laws  and  iu- 

cognate  word  ropa,  but  in  a  more  limited  stitutions  of  his  country,  and  the  doctrines 

sense.     Our   word   "  robe"   has  the  same  or  observances  of  his  creed,  will  be  brought 

origin,  and  "  rubbish  "  comes  from  its  de-  by  the  Italian  under  this  all-comprehensive 

preciative  inflexion — robaccia.    An  Italian  term. 
•will  speak  of  his  wife  and  children,  as  well 
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become  more  exorbitant ;  not  wholly  without  reason,  for  ever}'- 
tliiug  comes  from  other  parts — nothing  is  produced  in  the 
Maremma.  Milk,  butter,  fruit,  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  even 
bread  and  meat,  are  brought  from  a  distance ;  fowls  and  eggs, 
and  occasionally  fish  or  a  wild-boar  chop,  are  the  onh'  jiroduce 
of  the  spot.  Corn  is  not  yet  grown  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
the  Avinter  population. 

Such  is  tlie  picture  I  drew  of  the  Maremma  in  1844.  Since 
that  date  the  district  between  Follonica  and  Cecina  has  so  much 
improved,  that  the  likeness  is  hardly  to  be  recognised.^  The 
swampy  jungle  has  in  many  parts  given  place  to  corn,  and  though 
malaria  still  reigns  in  the  hot  season,  its  influence  is  much 
modified  by  drainage  and  cultivation.  My  description,  however, 
still  aj^plies  with  unabated  force  to  that  portion  of  the  coast  Avhicli 
extends  southwards  from  Follonica  to  Monte  Argentaro,  "where 
the  country  presents  in  the  highest  degree  that  aspect  of  lonely 
and  savage  grandeur,  which  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
Maremma." 

Campiglia  is  a  town  of  some  consequence,  having  2000  resident 
inhabitants;  but  in  the  cool  season  that  number  is  almost  doubled 
by  the  influx  of  the  labourers  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  who 
migrate  to  the  Maremma.  In  the  Locanda  of  Giovanni  Dini, 
I  experienced  great  civility  and  attention,  and  as  much  comfort 
as  can  be  expected  in  a  country  town,  off  the  high  road,  and 
where  the  tastes  and  whims  of  foreigners  are  iiot  wont  to  be 
studied.  Those  visitors  to  Populonia,  who  do  not  acce^it  the 
]i(,>spitalities  of  the  Desiderj,  and  who  do  not  seek  a  lodging  at 
I'iombino,  cannot  do  better  tlian  make  the  acquaintance  of 
Giovanni  of  Campiglia. 

It  is  in  the  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Campiglia,  that 
A^etulonia  was  long  supposed  to  be  situated.  Leandro  Alberti,  in 
1550,  first  gave  to  the  world  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  some 
ruins  in  a  dense  wood  hereabouts,  which,  from  the  name  of  the 
Av<;()d,  and  from  the  vicinity  of  the  hot  springs  of  Le  Cahlane,  lie 
concluded  to  be  the  remains  of  Vetulonia,  or,  as  lie  calls  it, 
Itulonium. 

He  asserts  that  between  the  U'orre  di  S.  Vincen/o  and  the 
headland  of  Populonia,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  in  ilie 
mi<lst  of  dense  woods,  is  a  spacious  inclosure  of  ancient  masonry, 
composed  of  blocks  from  four  to  six  feet  long,  neatly  put  together, 

"  Tuscany  i»  iiulcljlcd  for  iiiiicli  of  this  imiirovcjiicnt  to  tlic  assiduous  exertions  of  Iicr 
Aid  benevolent  ruler,  Leopold  II. 
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and  -without  cement ;  the  wall  being"  ten  feet  thick.  In  many 
parts  it  is  overthrown  to  the  foundations.  Within  this  are  many 
fountains,  or  reservoirs,  almost  all  ruined  and  empty  ;  besides 
certain  wells,  some  quite  choked  with  earth  ;  mosaic  pavement 
of  marble  and  other  costly  stones,  but  much  ruined  ;  the  remains 
of  a  suj^erb  amphitheatre,  in  which  lies  a  great  block  of  marble, 
inscribed  with  Etruscan  characters.  Both  within  and  around 
the  said  inclosure,  among  the  dense  thickets  and  underwood,  lie 
fragments  of  statues,  broken  capitals  and  bases  of  columns,  slabs, 
tablets,  tomb-stones,  and  such-like  remains  of  antiquity,  together 
with  very  thick  substructions  and  fragments  of  massive  walling, 
which  he  thinks  belonged  to  some  temple  or  palace.  This  wood, 
he  says,  is  called  Selva  di  Vetletta,  and  the  ruins,  Vetulia  ; 
which  he  takes  to  be  Vetulonia,  or  a  temple  called  Vitulonium. 
All  around  these  remains  are  ruined  fountains  ;  and  two  miles 
beyond,  on  the  same  wooded  hills,  is  a  large  building,  where  alum 
is  prepared ;  and  three  miles  further,  are  the  mines,  where  iron 
ore  is  dug  up.  Following  the  said  hill,  which  faces  the  south, 
for  another  mile,  and  descending  to  its  foot,  you  find  the  marsh 
through  which  the  Cornia  flows  to  the  sea.^ 

I  have  given  Alberti's  account  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  seek  for  the  ruins  he  describes. 

Though  Alberti's  opinion  as  to  this  being  the  site  of  Vetulonia, 
has  been  now  broached  for  three  centuries,  and  though  it  has 
been  adojDted,  through  good  faith  in  his  statements,  by  almost 
every  subsequent  writer  on  Italian  antiquities,-  no  one  has 
ever  been  able  to  discover  a  vestige  of  the  ruins  he  pretends  to 
describe  ;  3'et  no  one  seems  to  have  doubted  their  existence, 
accounting  for  their  disappearance  by  the  density  of  the  forest 
which  covers  the  slopes  of  these  mountains.^     The  wood,  how- 

^  Alberti,  Descrittione  d'  Italia,  p.   27.  Anc.    Italy,    I.    p.    1S7.     Some   of   these 

Ingliirami  (Ric.    di  Vetul.  p.    38)   tells  us  writers  contented  themselves  with  repeating 

that  Leandro  Alberti  did  not  describe  these  the   accounts    of   their   predecessors  ;    and 

ruins  from  his  personal  acquaintance,  but  even  those  who  had  travelled   along  this 

copied  a  manuscriijt  account  by  a  certain  coast,    accepted    imiilicitly   the   assertion, 

Ziccaria    Zacchio,    of  Volterra,   who  ^^Tote  can-ied   away   by   the    great   authority   of 

long  before  him  ;  and  pronounces  the  above  Cluverius,  whp  gave  the   statement  to  the 

account   to   be   the   offspring   of   Zacchio's  world  as  his  own,  at  least  without  acknow 

lively  imagination,  copied  by  the  credulous  ledging  that  he  had  it  from  Alberti. 
Alberti.  3  Santi   (Viaggio,   III.   p.    189,  cited  by 

"  Cluver.  Ital.  Ant.   II.   p.  472  ;  Derap-  Inghir.  Ric.  di  Vetul.  p.  47)  sought  in  vain 

ster,    Etrur.   Reg.    II.    p.    432  ;    Ximenes,  for  a  vestige  of  these  ruins  ;  yet  would  he 

Maremma  Sanese,  p.  24  ;  Targioni-Tozzetti,  not    impugn    the    authority    of    previous 

Viaggi    in   Toscana,    lY.     piP-     H",    268;  writers,  "although  no  one  had  been  able 

Mliller,  Etrusk.  I.   pp.  211,  347  ;  Cramer,  to    ascertain    the    site  of  the  ancient  and 
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ever,  would  not  afford  an  effectual  concealment,  for  it  is  cut  from 
time  to  time,  at  least  once  in  a  generation  ;  so  that  any  ruins 
among  it  must,  since  Alberti's  days,  have  been  frequently  exposed 
for  years  together,  and  some  traditional  record  of  their  site  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  i^reserved  among  the  peasantry.  Inghirami  Avas 
the  first  to  impugn  Alberti's  credibility,  after  he  had  sought  in 
vain  for  these  ruins,  and  for  any  one  who  had  seen  them  ;  but 
finding  that  no  one,  native  or  foreigner,  had  ever  been  able  to 
discover  their  site,  he  concluded  them  to  have  existed  only  in 
Alberti's  imagmation.^  He  admits,  however,  the  currency  of 
such  rumours  along  this  coast ;  but  could  never  meet  with  any 
one  who  had  ocular  testimom'  to  offer  as  to  the  existence  of  these 
ruins,  and  therefore  refers  such  traditions  to  their  probable 
source — the  statement  of  Alberti,  repeated  by  subsequent  writers, 
till  it  has  become  current  in  the  mouths  of  the  peasantry.' 

My  own  experience  does  not  quite  agree  with  Inghirami's  ;  for 
though  I  made  many  inquiries  at  Campiglia  and  Populonia,  not 
only  of  residents,  but  of  camjMgnuoli  and  shepherds,  men  whose 
life  had  been  passed  in  the  neighbouring  country,  I  could  not 
learn  that  such  names  as  Vetulonia,  Yetulia,  or  even  Yetletta,  or 
Vetreta,  had  ever  been  heard  in  this  district ;  nothing  beyond 
the  Yalle  al  Yetro  (Yetriera,  as  I  heard  it)  which  Inghirami 
speaks  of,  the  valley  below  Campiglia,  towards  the  Caldane — a 
name  derived  from  the  glass-factories  formerly  existing  there,'' 
traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  dross  from  the  furnaces. 

Though  the  ruins  Alberti  describes  are  not  now  to  be  found, 
that  there  was  an  p]truscan  jiopulation  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Campiglia  is  a  fact,  attested  by  tombs  that  have  been  opened  at 
jNIonte  Patone,  a  mile  below  the  town  on  the  road  to  Populonia. 
They  have  been  reclosed,  but  the  descrii)tion  I  received  of  their 
form  and  contents — sarcophagi  with  reliefs,  and  recumbent  figures 


irrecoverably  lost  Vetulonia."     Sir  Richard  or  Alberti,   from   that   of  Vetreta,   which 

Colt  Hoare   was  also  di.sappointeil    in   his  exists  in  .several  spots  along  this  coa.st  where 

search  for  these   ruins,  yet  did  not  call  in  tlicre  have  been  in  fonnerdays  niauu factories 

((uestion  their  existence.     Cl;i.ssical  Tour,  ].  of  j,dass.      He  also  shows,  from   other  pal - 

\>.    46.     And    it   must    be  confessed    that  pably  absurd   statements    of  Alberti   with 

Alberti's  description,  in  no  way  vague  or  regard  to  Topalonia,  how  little  he  is  worthy 

extravagant,  has  all  the  air  of  verity.  of    confidence   in    such    matters.      Ric,    di 

■•  Inghirami  investigated  all  this  country  Vetul.  ])p.  -10,  48,  49. 

with  the  greatest  care,  but  could  find  no  ''  Ric.   di  Vetul.  p.    G3.     To  this  source 

vestige  of  Alberti's  Vetulonia  ;   nor  even,  lie  ascribes  the  tradition  of  the  Massetani, 

among  the  traditions  of  the   pea.santry,  a  mentioned  above,  at  jiage  19S'. 

trace  of  the  name  Vetidia,  or  V'etletta,  which  •"  Ric.  di  Vetul.  p.  39. 
be  tliitiks  to  have   liecn  formed    by  /.^iccjiio 
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on  the  lids — fragments  of  bronze  armour,  embossed  with  lions, 
cocks,  boars,  serpents,  geese,  and  strange  chimjtras,  such  as  had 
never  been  seen  or  heard  of  by  my  informants — and  pottery  of 
sundr}^  kinds — thoroughly  persuaded  me  of  their  Etruscan 
character. 

The  precise  site  of  this  Etruscan  town  I  did  not  ascertain.  It 
may  have  been  at  Campiglia  itself,  though  no  traces  of  such 
antiquity  are  now  to  be  seen  there.  In  fact,  were  we  to  trust  to 
such  blind  guides  as  Annio  of  Yiterbo  and  Leandro  Alberti,  we 
should  hold  that  Campiglia  was  founded  b}'  the  "  sweet- worded 
Nestor,"  who  named  it  after  his  realm  of  Pylos,  and  that  the 
syllable  Cam,  by  some  unexplained  means,  afterwards  stole  a 
march  on  the  old  appellation,  and  took  its  place  at  the  head  of 
the  word. 

After  all,  it  is  a  mere  assumption,  founded  partly  on  Alberti's 
description,  and  partly  on  the  hot  springs  at  Le  Caldane,  that 
Yetulonia  stood  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  there  is  no  statement 
in  ancient  writers  which  should  lead  us  to  look  for  it  here,  rather 
than  elsewhere  along  the  coast.  But  the  fashion  was  set  by 
Alberti,  and  it  has  ever  since  been  followed — fashions  in  opinion 
not  being  so  easily  cast  aside  as  those  in  dress." 

Roman  remains  also  have  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 
I  heard  of  sundry  pieces  of  mosaic,  and  other  traces  of  Roman 
villas,  that  had  been  recently  brought  to  light. ^ 

The  summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town  is  called  Campiglia 
Vecchia,  but  there  are  no  remains  more  ancient  than  the  middle 
ages.  Forbear  not,  however,  to  ascend ;  for  you  will  thence 
obtain  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramas  in  all  Italy — 
where  mountain   and  plain,  rock  and  wood,  sea   and  sky,  lake, 

7  Gerhard    (Ann.    Inst.    1829,    p.    194)  nia,  Eba,  Yolci,  Clusium,"  &c. 
suggests  three  causes,  which  may  have  given  ^  Near   Camiaiglia   some    ancient   mines 

rise  to  this  opinion.     The  hot  sj^rings  of  have  of  late  years  been  i-eopenetl  and  worked 

the  Caklaue — the  reported  existence  of  the  with  great  success  by  an  English  gentleman, 

names  of   Vetulia,    Vetleta,    &c. ,    in    the  who,  as  I  heard  the  storj^  was  led  to  turn 

neighbourhood — and  "the  order  in  which  his  attention  to  this  s^jot  from  observing  the 

Ptolemy  mentions  Yetulonia,  after  having  mention  made  by  Strabo   (Y.  p.    223)   of 

cited    Rusellne  and    Arretium    and    before  some    abandoned    mines    near    Poiiulonia. 

passing   to    Suana,    Saturnia,    and  Yolci."  Vide  suj^ra,  i>.  200.  According  to  Dempster 

With  regard  to  the  latter  reason,  nothing  (II.     p.    432),    Campiglia   could    boast   of 

more   can  be  deduced  from  the  order  of  mines  of  a  richer  metal,  for  he  calls    it — 

these   places  than  from  the  latitude  and  "  argentifodinis  nuj^er  ditissima,  ac  monetiB 

longitude  Ptolemy  assigns  them,    as   it   is  officina."     In  the  mountains  of  Campiglia 

evident  they  follow  no  geographical  arrange-  also  are  quarries  of  white  marble,  to  r.hich 

ment — "  Pisa;,  Yolaterrte,  llusellaj,  Ftesulai,  the   Duomo  of  Florence  is  more  indebted 

Perusia,  Arretium,  Cortona,  Acula,  Biturgia,  for  its  beautiful  incrustations  than  to  the 

Manliana,  Yetulonium,  Siena,  Suana,  Satur-  marble  of  Carrara.     Repetti,  I.  p.  421. 

VOL.    II.  1' 
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river,  and  island,  are  brouglit  together  into  one  mighty  sjiirit- 
stii'ring  whole,  in  which  Nature  exults  in  undying  strength  and 
freshness. 

Turn  yoiu"  hack  on  the  deep  valley  of  the  Cornia  and  the  lofty 
mountains  inland,  and  let  your  eye  range  over  the  other  half  of 
the  scene.  Campiglia  lies  at  your  feet,  cradled  in  olive-groves, 
and  its  gre}'  feudal  castle,  in  ivy-grown  ruin,  scowls  over  the 
subject  town.  Now  glance  southward,  far  across  the  green  and 
red  Marennna  and  the  azure  hay  of  Follonica,  to  the  headland  of 
Troja,  with  the  islet  at  its  foot.  Far  beyond  it,  in  the  dim 
horizon,  you  will  perceive  another  island,  the  Giglio,  so  favourite 
a  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Corneto.  To  the  west  of  it  rises  the 
lofty  islet  rock  of  Monte  Cristo.  Nearer  still,  the  manj'-peaked 
mass  of  Elba,  once  the  whole  realm  of  him  for  whom  iMirope  was 
too  small,  towers  behind  the  heights  of  Piombino  ;  and  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  these  heights  gleams  the  castle  of  I'opulonia, 
overhanging  its  sail-less  port.  Due  west,  Cai)raja  rises  from  the 
blue  deep  ;  and  far,  far  beyond,  the  snow-capped  mountains  of 
Corsica  faintly  whiten  the  horizon.  To  the  north-west,  seen 
through  a  gap  in  the  olive-clad  heights  on  which  you  stand,  is 
the  steep  islet-rock  of  (lorgona. 

How  delightful  at  times  is  ignorance  !  How  disenchanting  is 
knowledge  !  Look  at  those  luxuriant,  variegated  woods,  those 
smiling  lakes  at  your  feet ;  admire  them,  rejoice  in  them — think 
not,  know  not,  that  for  half  the  year  they  "exhale  earth's  rottenest 
vapours,"  and  cui'dlc  tlio  air  with  pestilence.  Let  yonder  castle 
on  its  headland  be  to  3'ou  a  inctures(pie  object,  placed  there  but 
to  add  l)eauty  to  the  scene;  listen  not  to  its  melandioly  tale  of 
desolation  and  departed  grandeur.  Those  islands,  studding  the 
deep,  may  be  barren,  treeless,  storm-lashed  rocks,  the  haunt  only 
of  the  fisherman,  or  forsaken  as  unjn'orital)le  wildernesses;  but  to 
you  who  would  enjoy  this  scene,  let  them,  one  and  all,  be  what 
they  appear, 

"  Smnincr-isles  of  Etlcii,  lying 
lu  (liiik  purple  spheres  of  eea." 
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APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    XLV. 

The  follo\ving  are  the  ancient  stations  and  distances  on  the  Via  Aurelia, 
and  along  tlie  coast,  fi-om  Cosa  northwards  to  Luna,  as  given  by  the  tliree 
Itineraries  : — 


VIA 


Itinerary  of 

Antoninus. 

Cosa 

Laciiin  Apvilem 

M.  P.  XXII. 

Salelironem 

XII. 

Man  liana 

Villi. 

ropiilonlum 

XII. 

Vada  Yolaterrana 

XXV. 

Ad  Herculem 

XVIII. 

Pisas 

XII. 

Papiriana 

XI. 

Luuam 

XXIIII. 

Maritime  Itinerary  op  Antoninus. 


Amine,  fluv. 

Portuni  Here  alls        ]\I. 

P.  XXV. 

Cetarias  Domitianas 

III. 

Almina,  fliiv. 

Villi. 

Portum  Telamonis 

— 

Fliiv.  Umbronis 

— 

Lacii  Aprile 

XVI 1 1. 

Alma,  Hum. 

XVI II. 

Scabros,  port. 

VI. 

Falesiam,  port. 

XVIII. 

Populonium,  port. 

XIII. 

Vada,  port. 

XXX. 

Portum  Pisanum 

XVIII. 

Pisas,  fluv. 

vim. 

Lunam,  fluv.  Jlacra 

XXX. 

AURELIA 

ni  Vol.  I.,  p.  4?}C). 

Peutingerian  Table. 

Cosa 

Albinia,  fl. 

iAI.  P. 

YIIII. 

Telamone 

nil. 

Hasta 

VIIL 

Umbro,  fl. 

Villi. 

iSaleborua 

XIL 

Manliana 

Villi. 

Popnlonio 

XII. 

Vadis  Volateris 

X. 

Velinis 

X. 

Ad  Fines 

XIII. 

Piscinas 

VIII. 

Turrita 

XVI. 

Pisis 

vim. 

Fossis  Papir 

ianis 

XI. 

Ad  Taberna 

Frigida 

XII. 

Lunfe 

X. 

The  latter  distances  on  this  route,  .as 
given  in  the  I^Iaritinie  Itinerary,  ai'e  far 
from  correct,  and  those  given  by  the  Table 
are  still  more  inaccurate,  and  in  many 
cases  hardly  intelligible. 
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CHAPTER    XLVI. 

POPULONIA.— POP  UL  ON  I  A . 

Proxiina  sccui'um  resernt  rojmloiiia  litus 

Qua  naturaleiii  dncit  in  arva  siiium 

AgDosci  iiequeuiit  a'vi  inoiiiiiieiita  iirinris 
Graiiilia  cnn.siiiiiiisit  iiiuiiia  teiiiims  eilax. 

Sola  iiianc'iit  iiitcrceptis  vestigia  imiris  ; 

Riuleriliiis  latis  tecta  sepulta  jaccnt. — IIutilu's. 

So  long  tlicy  traveilcil  witli  little  case, 

Till  tliat  at  last  tlioy  ti>  a  castle  came, 

liuilt  on  a  rncke  adjoyning  to  the  seas  ; 

It  was  an  auncient  workc  of  dntiqnc  fame 

And  wondrous  strong  by  nature  and  by  .skilful  frame. 

Spenskr. 

I'r.oM  ]''(illiiiiicii  there  are  two  Avnys  to  l*(i]MiI()niii — one  along 
tlie  siiiidy  strip  of  .shore,  cnllcd  II  Toiiilxilo,  to  I'ioinhino,  fifteen 
miles  distant,^  and  thence  si.\  niih's  furtlier  ovi'r  tlie  numntains  ; 


'  rionibino  is  not  an  ancient  site.  Here, 
however,  a  beautiful  votive  statue  of  Ai)ollo 
in  bronze  wa.s  found  in  tlie  sc.i  some  years 
nince,  having  a  (ireek  insciii)tioii  on  its 
foot-  A0ANAIAI  AEKATAN— it  is  now 
in  the  Louvre.  ]\l.  Letmnne  tliinks  it  m.'iy 
have  decorated  .some  temple  of  Alinerva  in 
tlic  neighbouring  Etruscan  city  fif  I'o])!!- 
lonia.  Ann.  Inst.  ]8:54,  \>\>.  ]!t8  '222. 
Tav.  d'Agg.  D.  1.      Mon.    lued.   In.st.   I. 


tav.  .08,  .')!>.  IJetween  Follonica  and  Piom- 
bino,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  latter,  is 
the  I'orto  de'  Faliesi,  the  Faleria  of  llutilius 
(I.  :<7]),  the  Falesia  Tortus  of  the  Alari- 
lime  Itinerary,  sec  ])ago 'ill.  The  neigh- 
bouring I.'igoon,  of  which  llutilius  sjjeaks, 
is  that  into  which  the  Corniacm]>tics  itself. 
Kejietti  (IV.  ji.  '2'.l3)  says  the  ."incient  port 
is"  now  much  ciioked  liy  the  deposits  from 
that  river. 
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tlie  other  by  the  nxih-oacT  as  far  as  the  CampigHa  station,  and 
ithen  across  the  Maremma.  The  former  road,  in  fine  weather,  is 
practicable  for  a  carriage  thronghout. 

From  Campiglia  Station  to  Populonia  there  is  a  direct  road  of 
;seven  miles  across  the  plain.  When  I  did  it  man}^  years  since, 
Tthis  track  was  practicable  onl}'  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  for  the 
jungle  stretched  from  the  Leghorn  road  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
heights  of  Populonia.  The  wood  was  dense  enough  in  parts,  yet 
I  could  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  castle-crowned  headland 
to  which  I  was  bound.  The  ground  was  swampy;  the  paths,  mere 
tracks  made  by  the  cattle  ;  yet  sucli  difficulties  were  in  time  over- 
come, and  I  was  approaching  Populonia,  when  I  encountered  a 
more  formidable  obstacle  in  a  flock  of  sheep.  Not  that,  like  the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  or  his  heroic  prototype,  Ajax  Telamonius, 
I  took  them  for  foes  to  be  subdued ;  but  some  half-a-dozen  dogs, 
their  guardians,  large  and  fierce  as  Avolves,  threatened  to  dispute 
my  further  progress.  Seeing  no  shepherd  at  hand  to  calm  their 
fur}^,  and  not  caring  to  fight  a  passage,  or  to  put  Ulysses'  example 
and  Pliny's  precept  into  practice,  and  sit  down  quietly  in  their 
midst,"  I  made  a  detour  b_y  the  sea-shore,  where  a  range  of  sand- 
hills concealed  me  from  their  view.  Here  the  sand,  untrodden 
perhaps  for  ages,  lay  so  loose  and  deep  that  I  verified  the  truth  of 

tlie  saj'ing — 

Chi  vviol  patir  nel  mondo  una  gran  pena, 
Dorma  diritto,  o  cammini  joer  arena. 

This  was  the  beach  of  the  celebrated  port  of  Populonia,  once  the 
chief  mart  of  Etruscan  commerce  ;  but  not  a  sail,  not  even  a  skift' 
now  shadowed  its  waters,  which  reflected  nothing  but  the  giixUe 
of  yellow  sand-hills,  and  the  dark  headland  of  Populonia,  with  the 
turreted  ruins  on  its  crest,  and  the  lonely  Tower  of  Baratti  at  its 
foot.  It  was  the  scene  delineated  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of 
this  chapter. 

It  is  a  steep  ascent  up  the  olive-clad  slope  to  Populonia.  Just 
before  reaching  the  Castle,  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall  is  passed, 
stretching  along  the  brow  of  the  hill ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  finest  fragment  of  the  Etruscan  fortifications. 

The  Castle  of  Populonia  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Italian 
feudal  fortress  ;  its  turrets  and  machicolated  battlements  make  it 
as  picturesque  an  object  as  its  situation  renders  it  prominent  in 

■  Homer  (Odys.  XIV.  31)  tells  us  that  stick  drop.  Pliny  (YIII.  61)  also  says 
Ulysses,  on  being  attacked  by  the  dogs  of  that  you  may  calm  dogs'  fury  by  sitting 
Eamteus,  knowingly  sat  down,  and  let  his       down  on  the  ground. 
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the  scenery  of  this  district.  The  ancient  family  of  the  Desiilerj 
have  heen  the  hereditary  k)rds  of  Popuh^nia  for  centuries ;  and 
though  the  donjon  and  keep  are  no  more,  though  the  ramparts 
are  not  manned,  and  no  warder  winds  liis  horn  at  the  stranger's 
approach,  the  Desiderj  still  dwell  within  the  castle -walls,  in  the 
midst  of  their  dependents,  retaining  all  the  patriarchal  dignity 
and  simplicity  of  the  olden  time,  without  its  t^-rannj^ ;  and  with 
liospitality  in  no  age  surpassed,  welcome  the  traveller  with  open 
doors.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
this  amiahle  family  as  they  ^vere  ahsent  at  the  time  of  my  visit; 
but  ni}'  friend,  ]\Ir.  Ainsley,  who  in  the  i)revi(nis  spring  had 
visited  Populonia,  was  persuaded — compelled  I  may  say — to  stay 
a  week  at  the  Castle,  finding  it  impossible  to  refuse  the  urgent 
hospitalit}'  of  the  Cuvaliere.  It  is  refreshing  to  experience  such 
cordiahty  in  a  foreign  land — to  find  that  hospitality  which  we  are 
apt  to  regard  as  peculiarly  of  British  growth,  flourishing  as 
luxmiantly  in  another  soil.  However  reluctant  to  receive  such 
attentions  from  strangers,  in  a  case  like  this  where  there  is  iu> 
inn,  nor  so  much  as  a  wineshop  where  refreshment  ma}-  be  had, 
one  feels  at  liberty  to  trespass  a  little.  This  dependence,  how- 
ever, on  the  good  oftices  of  others  is  likely  to  interfere  with 
liberty  of  action,  and  might  be  no  slight  inconvenience,  were  the 
antiquities  of  Populonia  very  extended  or  numerous.  As  it  is, 
the  traveller  may  drive  over  in  the  morning  from  Piombino,  five 
miles  distant,  or  even  from  Campiglia,  see  thoroughly  the 
remains  at  Populonia,  and  return  before  sunset  the  same  da}'. 

There  are  few  relics  of  antiquity  extant  at  Populonia  beyond 
its  walls,  which  may  be  traced  in  fragments  along  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  showing  the  Etruscan  city  to  have  had  a  circuit  of  Uttle 
more  than  a  mile  and  a  half.''  The  area  thus  inclosed  is  of  the 
form  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  the  shauk-eiul  towards  the 
nortli-oast.  These  dimensions  place  Populonia  in  the  rank  of  an 
inferi(jr  city,  which  must  have  derived  its  importance  from  its 
situation  and  commerce,  rather  than  from  the  abundance  of  its 
])<)])uliiti()ii. 

I'opulonia  can  hardl}-  have  been  one  of  the  Twelve  chief  cities 
of  the  Etruscan  Confederation.  Nothing  said  of  it  by  aucii'ut 
writers  marks  it  as  of  such  importance  ;  and  the  only  statement 
that  can  in  any  way  be  construed  to  favour  such  a  view,  is  made 
by  liivy,  who  mentions  it  among  tlie  ])iiii(ipal   cities  of  Etruiia, 

'  Micali's  Plan  of  I'dpulnniH  (Ant.  l''>[>.  It;il.  tav.  II.')  makes  the  eireuit  of  tlic  walls  to 
bo  more  than  8000  foot. 
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but  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  that  state  had  long  been  subject 
to  Koman  domination.^  The  authority  of  Servius,  indeed,  is 
directly  ojiposed  to  that  view,  in  the  three  traditions  he  records 
of  it: — first,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Corsicans,  *'  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Twelve  cities  of  Etruria  ;  "  secondly,  that 
it  was  a  colony  of  Volaterrre  ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  Yolaterrani 
took  it  from  the  Corsicans.^  At  any  rate,  it  was  an  inferior  and 
dependent  town  in  Etruscan  times,  and  its  consequence  arose 
from  its  commerce,  from  its  being  a  great  naval  station,  and  also 
from  the  strength  of  its  position,  which  enabled  it  to  defy  the 
attacks  of  pirates,  to  which  cities  on  this  coast  were  then 
subject.*'  Moreover,  it  was  the  grand  depot  and  factory  of  the 
iron  of  Elba,  which,  as  at  the  present  day,  was  not  smelted  in 
the  island,  but  brought  for  that  purpose  to  the  neighbouring 
continent.'^ 

The  antiquity  of  Populonia  is  undoubted.  Yirgil  represents  it 
sending  forces  to  the  assistance  of  ^Eneas,  and  bears  testimony 
to  its  importance  in  early  times.''  Yet  we  find  no  historical 
mention  of  this  city  till  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War. 
When  Scipio  made  a  demand  on  the  resources  of  the  province  of 
Etruria  to  supply  his  fleet,  each  of  the  principal  cities  furnished 
that  in  which  it  abounded — C^ere  sent  corn  and  other  provisions; 
Tarquinii,  sailcloth;  Yolaterra?,  ship-tackle  and  corn;  Arretium, 
corn,  weapons,  and  sundry  implements  ;  Perusia,  Clusium,  and 
Eusellae,  corn  and  fir  for  ship-building ;  and  Populonia,  iron.^ 

Like  Yolaterrte,  Populonia  sustained  a  siege  from  the  forces  of 


•*  Liv.  XXVIII.  45.     Livy  c-m  only  mean  Etrascan  cities   which  was  situated,  pro- 

that  Poiiuloiiia  at  the  time  referred  to  was  pei-ly  speaking,   on  the  sea.     Whence  it  is 

among  the  first  cities  of  the  Roman  province  evident   that   Telamon,    Gravisca?,    Pyrgi, 

of  Etrui-ia.      It  is  not  improbable,  however,  and  the  other  places  on  this  coast  were  not 

as  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  118,  Eng.  trans. )  suggests,  cities ;  probably  mere  landing-places— ports 

that    Populonia,    though    not    one    of   the  to  the  great  cities  in  their  vicinity.     Even 

original  Twelve  Cities,  may  in  after  times  Cosa,   though  similarly  situated  to  Popu- 

have  taken  the  place  of  some  one  already  Ionia,  was  not,  from  its  small  size,  entitled 

extinct  — perhaps  Vetixlonia,  "if  the  topo-  to  rank  as  a  city.     See  Miiller's  remarks, 

graphy  be   correct  which  places  Yetulonia  Etrusk.  I.  !>.  348. 
near  it."  '  Strabo,  loo.  cit.  ;  Yarro,   ap.   Serv.  ad 

'  Serv.  ad  Virg.  ^n.  X.  172.    Millingen  JEn.    X.   174;    P.seudo-Aristot.   de  Mirab. 

(Xurais.  Anc.  Ital.  p.  163),   from  the  cha-  Auscult.  c.  95. 

racter  of  certain  coins  of  Populonia,  attri-  '^  Yirg.  iEn.  X.  172.     While  the  whole 

butes  the  foundation  of  the  town  to  the  island   of   Elba   sent   only   300   warriors, 

Phocaeans,  during  their  settlement  in  Cor-  Populonia  sent  600 — 

sica,  and  thinks  it  possible  that  they  may  „  ^      .,,.  ,    ,       ,  -r,       ,     •         4.„„ 

,'  ,,,  •^.         ,.  •'        •'  Sexcentos  illi  dederat  Populonia  mater 

have  long  held  possession  of  it.  :E.™erto3  belli  juvenes  ;  ast  Ilva  trecentos. 

«  Strabo  {\.  p.  223),   and  Pliny  (III.  8)  ^  J  > 

tell  us  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  ^  Liv.  XXYIII.  45. 
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Syllii,  and  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  victor ;  for  Strabo,  who 
visited  it  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  says  the  place  would  have 
been  an  utter  desert,  were  it  not  that  the  temples  and  a  few  of 
the  houses  were  still  standing ;  ^  even  the  port  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  was  better  inhabited.  It  seems  never  to  have  recovered  from 
this  blow,  though  we  find  it  subsequently  mentioned  among  the 
coast-towns  of  Etruria.-  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of 
our  era  it  was  in  utter  ruin,  and  the  description  liutilius  gives  of 
it,  is  quite  applicable  to  its  present  condition.^  Micali  ascribes 
its  final  destruction  to  the  Saracens  in  a.d.  826  and  828;^  but 
Eepetti  makes  it  more  than  two  centuries  earlier,  referring  it  to 
the  Lombards  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great.' 

Within  the  walls  of  Populonia  are  to  be  seen  a  line  of  six 
parallel  vaults,  concamerationes,  sometimes  erroneously'  called  an 
amphitheatre  ;  a  curious  piece  of  mosaic,  with  a  variety  of  fishes  f 
and  some  reservoirs  of  water — all  of  Eoman  times.  Nothing  is 
Etruscan  within  the  Avails.  On  the  highest  ground  is  a  tower, 
where  the  Erench  established  a  telegraph.  Strabo  tells  us  that 
in  liifi  time  there  was  a  look-out  tower  on  this  promontory,  to 
watch  the  arrival  of  the  tunny-fish;"  just  as  is  the  practice  at  the 
present  day  along  the  coasts  of  Italy.  It  may  have  stood  on  this 
height,  which  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  INIediterranean, 
though  Iiepctti  thinks  it  probably  occupied  the  eastern  clifi", 
which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  l^mto  della  Tonnarella. 
From  this  "  specular  mount  "  you  perceive  that  Populonia  is 
situated,  as  Strabo  describes  it,  "  on  a  lofty  promontory,  sinking 
abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  forming  a  peninsula."  The  Castle  hides 
the  view  of  the  bay  ;  but  on  the  north  the  coast  is  seen  trending 
away  in  a  long  low  line  towards  the  mountains  around  Leghorn  ; 

'  Juno    liaJ    a    temple    at    Populonia.  uikUi-  tlicir  teclniical  names. 
Macrol).   Sat.   III.    11.      And   tliere  was  a  '   StraKo,  loo.  c\t.—dvvvo(TicoTTuov.    IIol- 

very  ancient  and  curious  sUitue  of  Jupiter  stenius  (Annot.  ad  Cluv.  p.  2!>)   interprets 

here,  hewn  from  tlie  trunk  of  an  enormous  tliis  word  as  plscatio  thiDinoram  ;  and  does 

vine.      riiny    (XIV.    2)    si)eaks    of    it    as  not  think   there  was  any  tower.      15ut  ho 

extant  in  his  day,  tliough  of  great  antiipiity  stands  alone  in  this  opinion.      It  was  pro- 

— tot  nevis  incorruptum.  lial)ly  this  same  tower  \vhi>li  was  standing 

-  Mela.   II.   4.     Plin.    III.  8.      Ptolemy  in  the   time   of    liutilius,    four   centuries 

(p.  63,  cd.  IJert.)  even  calls  it  a  city.  later,  who  speaks  of  a  !)cacon-tower  on  tlie 

'•'  Rutil.    Itin.     I.     401  -412.       Sec    the  fortifications,  instead  of  a  Pharos  liuilt  as 

icailin;,'  to  tliis  Cliapter.  usual  on  the  mole  ;  so  that  a  douMc  pur- 

"  Alicali,  Ant.  I'oj).  Ital.  I.  p.  150.  ]>ose  was  served  (I.  403-8)— 

Kcjietli,  Iv.  p.  580.  Castelhim   geminos  hominum    fnndavit  in 

*  Sec  IJull.   Inst.    184:i,  p.  l.">0,  for  an  „sus 

account  of   this    mosaic  from   the  pen   of  Prxsidium  tcrris,  iniliciuii]i)uc  fretis. 
Iiighirami.  wlio  mentions  the  various  fisli 
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and  even  the  snowy  Apennines  above  the  Gulf  of  Spezia  may  be 
descried  in  clear  weather.  As  the  eye  sweeps  round  the  horizon 
of  waters,  it  meets  the  steep  rock  of  Gorgona,  then  the  larger 
and  nearer  island  of  Capraja,  and,  if  the  weather  be  ver}'  clear, 


If  ^ 
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I'roiu  Mw.iU. 


PLAN    OF    POVULO.VIA. 


Line  of  tlie  Etruscan  walls. 
Concamerationes  vdih  six  vaults. 
Modern  village. 
Torre  di  Baratti. 
Mosaic  pavement. 


/.    Churcli  of  S.  Cerbone. 

ij.  Ancient  remains,  marking  the  site 

of  the  dockyai'd. 
/(.    Perennial  fountain. 


the  mountain-crests  of  Corsica  beyond.  But  those  of  Sardinia 
are  not  visible,  though  Strabo  has  recorded  his  experience  to  the 
contrary,  and  INIacanlay,  on  his  authority',  has  sung  of 

"  sea-girt  Populonia, 
Whose  sentinels  descry 
Sardinia's  snowy  mountain-tops 
Fringing  the  southern  sky." 

Even  were  the  distance  not  too  great,  the  broad  mass  of  Elba 
which  fills  the  south-western  horizon,  would  effectually  conceal 
them  from  the  view.  That  island  rises  in  a  long  line  of  dark 
peaks,  the  loftiest  of  which  on  the  right  is  Monte  Campana ;  and 
the  highest  at  the  other  end  of  the  range,  is  crowned  by  the  town 
of  Ptio.     Midway  lies  the  Bay  of  Portoferrajo,  so  called  from  its 
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shipments  of  iron  ore;  and  the  town  itself,  the  court  of  the  exiled 
Emperor,  is  visible  on  a  rock  jutting  into  the  hay.'^ 

The  finest  portions  of  the  Etruscan  walls  lie  on  this  western 
side  of  Populonia,  and  from  the  magnitude  of  the  masonry  are 
appropriate^  termed  "  I  ]\Iassi."  The}'  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  woodcut.     They  are  formed  of  blocks,  less  rectangular. 
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perliaps,  than  those  of  Yolterra,  hut  laid  hori/.ontall}',  though, 
with  little  regularit}'.  More  care  seems  to  have  been  bestowed 
on  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  masonry  than  on  its  arrange- 
ment.;  and   it  is  often  vain  to  attempt   to  count  the  number  of 


*  Portoferrajo  is  20  miles  from  Po])!!- 
lonia,  liut  tlio  nearest  point  of  VAha,  is  not 
more  tlian  I'l  miles.  lie  wlio  wonlil  cross 
to  tliiit  islanil  must  ilo  so  from  Folloiiica  or 
Piomliino — better  from  tlie  latter,  from 
wliicli  it  is  only  8  miles  distant,  and 
wlicncc  there  is  a  regular  communication. 
As  tlie  island  lielonged  to  the  Etruscans, 
remains  of  that  jieojile  may  he  expected  to 
exist  there,  Imt  I  have  never  heard  of  such 
lieing  discovereil  ;  and  I  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  visiting  it  for  ])ersonal  research. 
Sir  Kiciiard  C.  Iloare  describes  some  ancient 
remains  at  Le  (irotte,  opposite  I'ortofer- 
rfijo,  and  on  Cajjo  (.'astcllo,  where  they  are 
called  tlio  "Palazzo  della  llegina  dell' 
PMba," — ho  consiilers   both    to    be    of   the 


same  date,  and  his  description  seems  tO' 
indicate  them  as  Roman. — Classical  Tour, 
I.  ]ip.  23,  26.  Elba,  however,  has  more- 
interest  for  the  naturalist  than  for  the 
antiquary.  It  is,  as  llopetti  oliscrves, 
"the  best  stored  mineralogical  cabinet  in 
Tuscany."  Its  iron  mines  have  lieen  re- 
nowned from  the  days  of  the  Roinms  (itt 
Kupra,  page  2L'),  and  Virgil  (.En.  X.  ITl) 
truly  calls  Ell)a. 


Insola    iiicxliauslis 
nictallis. 


iialvbuni    gencrosa 


I'nv  :ui  ai-ciiunt  of  this  licaiitil'ul  island  auil 
its  jiroductions  see  Ju'iictti,  II.  r.  Isoia 
dell'  Elba. 
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courses,  as  blocks  of  very  diiffrent  heights  lie  side  by  side. 
None  of  them  are  of  the  vast  dimensions  of  some  at  Fiesole  and 
Volterra.^  But  the  frequent  splitting  of  the  rock  often  renders 
it  difficult  to  determine  their  original  size  and  form  ;  and  in  j)arts 
gives  them  a  very  irregular  character.^  In  other  parts,  more  to 
the  south,  the  walls  are  composed  of  long  and  very  shallow 
courses,  the  rock  having  there  a  tendency  to  split  in  thin  lamincB. 
As  in  all  other  Etruscan  walling,  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
cement  and  cramping. 

In  every  part  of  the  circuit,  the  Avails  of  Populonia  are  em- 
bankments only,  never  rising  above  the  level  of  the  city,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case  at  Yolterra  and  at  Cosa.  In  no  part  are 
the}'  now  to  be  seen  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height. 

The  other  Etruscan  remains  of  Populonia  are  a  few  tombs  in 
the  surrounding  slopes.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
walls  to  the  south,  are  some  sepulchres,  called,  like  the  vaults 
in  the  theatre  of  Fiesole,  Le  Buche  delle  Fate— "the  Fairies' 
Dens."  They  are  hollowed  in  low  cliffs  of  j^ellow  sandstone, 
and  have  passages  cut  down  to  them,  as  in  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria,  but  have  no  monumental  facade.  The}'  seem  to  have 
been  circular,  but  the  rock  is  so  friable  that  the  original  form  is 
nearly  destroyed.  How  long  they  have  been  opened  I  could  not 
learn.  They  are  not  to  be  found  without  a  guide,  as  the  path  to 
them  lies  through  a  dense  wood  of  tall  lentiscus. 

On  the  hill  to  the  east  of  Populonia,  and  about  one  mile  from 
the  castle,  are  other  tombs,  opened  in  1840  by  Signor  Francois ; 
and  known  by  the  name  of  Le  Grotte.  They  are  within  a 
tumulus  ;  and  other  similar  mounds,  probably  containing  tombs, 
rise  on  this  spot.^     The  tombs  Avere   constructed   of  slabs  put 

^  The  block  marked  a  in  the  woodcut  is  rectangulai- ;  but  if  carefully  examined  it 

6  ft.  6  in.  by  2  ft.  6  in.  — that  marked  h  is  will  be  generally  found  that  the  most  irre- 

5  ft.    4  in.   by  2  ft.   2  in.     The    largest  I  gular  are  mere  splittings  from  larger  blocks^ 

could  find  was  7  feet  in  length  ;  few  are  for  the  rock,    a  schistose  sand-stone,  has 

more   than   2  feet   in   height,    and    many  S'plit,    perhaps   from    the    superincumbent 

much  less  than  one.     It  may  be  observed  weight,  and  often  diagonally,  so  as  to  con- 

here,    as   at  Yolterra  and  other  sites    in  vert  a  quadrangular  mass  into  two  or  more 

northern  Etruria,    that   the    smallest  and  of  triangular  form  ;  an  example  of  which 

shallowest    blocks    are    generally   at    the  is   shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  218.     In 

bottom,  as  if  to  make  a  good  foundation  truth,  it  is  singular  to  observe  how  closely 

for  the  larger  masses.  .  this  masonry  in  some  parts  resembles  the 

^  The   walls    of    Populonia    have    been  natural  rock,  when  split  by  time   or  the 

styled  polygonal  (Gerhard,  Memor.  Inst.  I.  elements.     The  most  in-egular  masses,  how- 

p.  79)  ;   but  I   could  perceive   nothing  to  ever,    are  trapezoidal  or  triangular ;    and 

warrant  such  a  nomenclature.     It  is  true  horizontal ity  is  throughout  the  distinctive 

that  small  pieces  are  often  inserted  to  fill  character  of  the  masonry, 
the  interstices,  and  few  blocks  are  strictly  -  Inghirami,  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  148. 
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together  without  cement.  The}'  had  ah'eatly  been  rifled  of  their 
most  precious  contents  in  former  ages,  so  that  little  was  learnt 
•of  the  sepulchral  furniture  of  Populonia.^  Some  I'tainted  vases, 
liowever,  with  both  black  and  red  figures,  have  been  found  in 
the  slopes  near  the  sea. 

Not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  docks  or  slips  which  Strabo 
tells  us  anciently  existed  at  Populonia.'*^ 

^\'e  learn  from  coins  that  the  Etruscan  name  of  this  city  was 
■"  Pun.uxA,"" — a  name  Avhich  seems  to  be  derived  from  the 
Etruscan  Bacchus — "  Phuphluxs  ;  "^  as  Mantua  was  from  the 
Etruscan  Pluto — Mantus ;  if  it  be  not  rather  a  compound  word; 
for  "  Luna  "  being  found  in  the  names  of  three  Etruscan  towns, 
all  on  this  coast — lAina,  Pup-luna,  Vet-luna — seems  significant 
of  a  maritime  character. '^ 

Populonia  is  one  of  the  few  Etruscan  cities  of  Avhicli  coins, 
unquestionabh'  genuine,  have  been  found.  The}'  are  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  well  as  of  bronze,  and  generally  have  one  or  two  small 
•crosses,  which  mark  their  value.  The  emblems  are  often  signi- 
ficant of  the  commerce  of  the  town.  The  head  of  Yulcan  ;  a 
hammer  and  tongs,  on  tlie  reverse — in  allusion  to  its  iron- 
foundries.  The  head  of  Mercury ;  a  c<((Jhc('iis  and  trident — 
indicative  of  its  commerce  and  inaritime  importance.  The  head 
of  Minerva ;  an  owl,  with  a  crescent  moon  and  two  stars. ^     But 


•'  The  excavations  made  liere  in  IS.'jO  liy  lUit  may  it  not  lie,  on  the  contrary,  tint 

Noel  des  Vergers  in  conjunction  with  Fran-  the  god  took  this  name  from  tlie  town,  as 

<;ois,  were  jirofitless  from  tlie  same  cause.  Venus   did  hers  of  Cyjiris  and  Cytherea, 

Tlie  last  excavations  on  this  site  were  made  from    her   favourite    islands  ?     It   is   not 

Viy  Dr.  Schliemann,  of  Trojan  celelirity,  hut  improbal)le     that     the     Etruscan     name 

*o  far  as  I  can  learn  they  proved  fruitless.  "  Pupli,"  "  Puplina"  (Pulilius),  had  some 

His  selection  of  an   Etruscan  site  for  his  affinity  to  "Puiiluna. " 

•enterprise  wivs  not  felicitous.  "   I't  Kitj)ra,  i^n.ge  C)7. 

■•  Strabo,  V.  \>.  2'2'i.  **  Anotlier  type  of  ropulonia  is  a  female 

'  It  is  sometimes  written  "Puplana,"  head,   helmetcd,  with  a  fish  hy  its  side; 

or  contracted  into  "Pup."     The  town  wits  this    Lanxi    thinks   refers    to   the   tunny 

called  Populonia  hy  Virgil,  Servius,  Mela,  fisheries  mentioned  by  Strabo.     Other  coins 

and    Ilutilius— Populonii,     by    Livy — and  liave  a  wild-lioar — an  apt  emblem  of  the 

Poploniuiu,  or  Pojiulonium,  liy  Strabo,  the  Maremma  ;  or  a   lion,   about  to   seize  his 

I'seudo-Aristotlc,  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and  prey,  which  Millingen  thinks  is  an  imita- 

thc  Itineraries.  tion  of  an  Ionic  coin.     One  mentioned  by 

''  Bacchus   is  so   designated   on  several  Eckhel,  with  a  female  liead  covered  with  a 

Etruscan   mirrors — c.f/.   that  which  forms  lion's   skin,    and   a  club    on    the    rcvei'se, 

the   frontisjiiccc  to   Vol.   I.   of  this  work.  Miiller  considers  significant  of  the  Lydian 

See  Gerhard,   Etrusk.   Spieg.   t-if.    8.'i,  84,  origin  of  the  Etruscans.     Many  of  the  coins 

It(».     Micali  (Ant.   Pop.   Ital.   III.   ]>.  17^)  of  Populonia  have  tlie  peculiarity  of  having 

would  derive  Populonia  from  this  source  ;  the  reverse  (piite  bare.     For  descriptions 

and  80  also  Gerhard   (Atin.  Inst.  lH'.V.i,  \>.  and  illustrations  of  these  coins,  see  Passeri,. 

193       Goltheitcn    dcr    Etrusker,    ji.    li!').  I'aralip.    in    l)ciii]ist.    tab.   V.    li-.'i  ;  Lanzi, 
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the  most  remarkable  t^'pe  on  the  corns  of  Popvilonia  is  the 
Gorgoncion ;  not  here  "  the  head  of  the  fair-cheeked  Medusa — '"''' 

"  A  woman's  countenance  with  serpent  locks," — 

as  it  is  represented  by  the  sculptors  of  later  Greece  and  of 
Etruria,  and  by  Leonardo  da  A'inci,  in  his  celebrated  picture  ; 
but  a  monstrous  fiend-like  visage,  just  as  in  the  subjoined  wood- 
cut/ with  snaky  hair,  gnashing  tusks,  and  tongue  lolling  out  of 

'•  The  open  mouth,  that  seemed  to  containe 
A  full  good  pecke  within  the  utmost  brim, 
All  set  with  ja-on  teeth  in  raunges  twaine, 
That  terrifile  his  foes,  and  armed  him, 
Appearing  like  the  mouth  of  Orcus  griesly  grim." 


f 


ETRUSCAN    GOIIGOXEION. 


Saggio,  II.  pp.  27,  81,  tav.  II.  1-3  ; 
Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  115  ;  Ital.  av. 
Horn.  tav.  59-61  ;  Mon.  Ined.  p.  348,  ct 
seq.  tav.  54.  Muller,  Etrusk.  I.  pp.  323, 
330  ;  Mionnet,  Med.  Ant.  I.  pp.  101-2  ; 
Suppl.  I.  pp.  199-203  ;  Sestini,  Geog. 
Nnmis.  II.  p.  5  ;  ]\Iillingen,  Numis.  Anc. 
Italic,  p.  163  et  seq.;  cf.  Capranesi,  Ann. 
Inst.  1840,  p.  204  ;  Abeken,  Mittelitalien, 
taf.  11.  1-3. 

»  Pindar,  Pytb.  XII.  28. 

'  This  cut  is  taken  from  a  vase  of  Cbinsi, 
but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Etruscan 
Gorgoneion. 

The   Gorgon's    head,    according   to   the 


Orphic  doctrines,  was  a  sj'mbol  of  tlie- 
lunar  disk.  Epigenes,  ap.  Clem.  Alexand. 
Strom.  V.  p.  676,  ed.  Potter. 

A  singular  oj)inion  has  been  broached  by 
Dr.  Levezow  of  Berlin — that  the  tyije  of 
the  Gorgon  of  antiquity  was  nothing  but 
an  ape  or  ourang-outang,  seen  on  the- 
African  coast  by  some  early  Greek  or 
Phoenician  mariner  ;  and  that  its  ferociou* 
air,  its  horrible  tusks,  its  features  and  form 
caricaturing  humanit)',  seized  on  his  imagi- 
nation, which  reproduced  the  monster  in 
the  series  of  his  mj-ths.  See  a  review  of 
Levezow's  work  by  the  Due  de  Luyncs,. 
Ann.  Inst.  1834,  pp.  311-332. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIl. 

KOSE  U^E.—RUSKLLJ^. 

Jam  silvie  steriles,  et  piitrcs  rol)oi-c  tnuici 
Assaraci  pressere  <lcmos,  ct  teiiipla  DcDniiu, 
Jam  lassa  radice  teneiit,  ac  tota  te.mmtnr 
I'ergama  dumetis  ;  et  jam  pericre  niiiKu. — Luca:.". 

From  Follonica  to  Grosseto  by  railroad,  there  are  42  kilo- 
metres or  25  miles.  There  is  a  track  along  the  coast  direct  to 
Castiglion  della  Pescaja,  leaving  the  Torre  di  Troja,  the  Trajanus 
Portus  of  antiquity/  to  the  right.  The  rail-road  leaves  the  coast 
at  Follonica,  and  runs  inland  for  half  the  -way  through  a  long 
barren  valley,  between  heights  covered  with  brushwood,  on  which 
to  the  right  stand  the  villages  of  Scarlino,  (lavorrano,  Caldana 
and  Giuncarico.  At  the  foot  of  the  heights,  below  Gavorrano,  is 
the  station  of  Potassa,  with  its  Locanda,  nine  miles  from  Follonica. 
Picyond  Giuncarico,  the  scenery  begins  to  improve,  and  Colonna 
di  ]>uriano  on  a  wooded  height  three  miles  to  the  right,  is  a  pic- 
turesque featuif  ill  11m'  laiidscaiie.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Golonia,  neai-  wliicli,  in  tlie  Acar  ol"  Pome  o29,  took  place  the 
great  rout  of  the  Gauls,  commonly  called  llic  battle  of  U'elamon." 


'   rtol.  (u'o;,'.  ]..  r,S,  c<l.  Bcrf. 

"^  It   if;   Front iniiH    Strat.    I.    2,   7)  w' o 


mentions  Tulonia  (some    rcailinps  have  it 
I'oplonia)  as  llio  site  of  tliat  liattlc.      I'oly- 
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At  Lupo,  a  wretched  cabaret — a  mere  u-olfs  tlen — you  emerge 
from  the  valley  into  a  vast,  treeless,  liouseless  moor,  or  rather 
swamp,  called  the  Lago  Castiglione,  the  Laciis  Prelius  or  Aprilis 
of  antiquity,  which  realises  all  3'our  worst  conceptions  of  the 
jNIaremma,  its  putrescent  fens,  its  desolate  scenery.  The  railway 
makes  a  wide  circuit  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  crossing  the  valley 
of  the  Bruna,  where  many  villages  gleam  from  the  distant  hill- 
slopes,  the  last  of  them  being  Monte  Pescali  on  an  olive-clad, 
triple-towered  height,  two  miles  from  the  station.  Here  the  line 
forks,  one  branch  turning  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Orcia  to 
Montalcino  and  Siena.  If  the  morass  have  its  horrors,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  linger  amid  them,  for  the  train  soon  reaches  the 
gates  of  Grosseto. 

Grosseto,  the  capital  of  the  Tuscan  JNIaremma,  stands  on  the 
very  level  of  the  plain.  It  has  five  thousand  inhabitants — a 
population  almost  doubled  in  winter  ;  and  in  comparison  with 
the  towais  and  villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  it  seems  an  oasis  of 
civilisation  ;  for  it  has  an  air  of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  hanging 
gardens  on  its  ramparts,  a  small  but  prett}^  cathedral,  a  faint 
reflection  of  the  glories  of  Siena,  a  theatre,  and  an  inn,  "  La 
Stella  d'ltalia,"  whose  praises  I  cannot  express  better  than  by 
saying  it  is  the  best  in  the  ]Maremma,  between  Pisa  and  Pome. 
The  i^adrone,  Signore  Civinini,  is  successor  to  the  widow 
Palandri,  formerly  known  far  and  wide  throughout  the  Maremma 
— not  only  for  the  excellence  of  her  acconnnodation,  but  for 
her  boast  of  having  resided,  nuiid,  wife,  and  widow,  more  than 
sixty  3^ears  at  Grosseto,  summer  as  well  as  winter,  and  always  in 
robust,  uninterrupted  health — a  living  monument  of  the  elasticity 
of  the  human  frame,  and  of  its  power  to  resist  by  habituation  the 
most  noxious  influences  of  Nature.  For  Grosseto,  though  ju-o- 
tected  from  the  assaults  of  man  by  fortifications,  has  no  safeguard 
against  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  marsh-fever,  which  desolates 
it  in  summer  ;  and  the  proverbial  saying,  "  Grosseto  iiujrossa  "  is 
no  mere  play  upon  words,  nor  is  it  to  be  taken  ironicall}',  but 
refers  to  the  bloating,  dropsifying  effect  of  the  oft-recurring  fever. 
Grosseto  has  little  interest  to  the  antiquary,  beyond  its  Museum, 

bins  {II.  27)  says  it  was  fonglit  near  Te-  coins  and  otlier  antiquarian  treasures  are 
lamon,  and  describes  it  as  to  the  north  of  stated  to  have  been  discovered  around  the 
that  i^lace.  There  is  no  valid  gi'ound  for  town.  Cluver  {II.  p.  475)  takes  this  Co- 
placing  it  at  Colouna,  whicli,  however,  is  lonna  to  be  the  Salebro  of  the  Itineraries, 
said  to  have  some  remains  of  Cyclopean  By  others  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
walling,  with  Roman  pavement  on  the  site  of  Yetulonia. 
summit    of   the    hill  ;    and   vases,   Roman 
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nnd  its  vicinity  to  the  ancient  Etruscan  city  of  PaiselLT,  Avhicli 
lies  some  five  miles  to  the  north,  near  the  high-road  to  Siena. 

The  ]Musenm,  which  is  in  the  Town-hall  of  Grosseto,  is  of  ver}'- 
recent  formation,  but  from  the  numerous  donations  received  from 
the  i^ossessors  of  Etruscan  antiquities,  it  already  begins  to  make 
a  respectable  appearance. 

C)n  the  ground-floor  are  foiu'teen  urns  of  alabaster  from  Vol- 
terra  and  other  Etruscan  sites.  Among  the  subjects  represented 
are  the  Death  of  (Enomaus — Scylhi  with  fishes'-tails — a  waggon- 
scene  with  the  soul  reclining  within  the  car,  or,  it  maybe,  a  sarco- 
phagus with  the  effigy  of  the  deceased,  on  its  way  to  the  sepulchre 
— the  parting  of  a  married  pair,  the  wife  inside  a  doorway,  the 
Inisband  without,  the  usual  Fury  with  a  torch  being  present — two 
boys  mounted  on  leopards,  vis-a-vis,  and  a  Avoman  kneeling 
between  them — Charun  striking  down  a  victim  with  his  mallet, 
while  a  Fury  seizes  another  wretched  being  by  the  hair.  The  best 
preserved  of  these  urns  is  one  in  which  two  men  are  represented 
slaving  two  women  at  an  altar,  while  a  Fury,  torch  in  hand,  is 
looking  on. 

The  rest  of  the  antiquities  are  on  the  upper  floor.  The  jiottery 
is  mostly  of  plain  clay  from  Eusella?,  but  there  is  also  some  red 
ware,  like  that  of  Arezzo,  from  the  same  site,  some  cock-crowned 
vases  and  other  articles  in  hnccliero  from  Chiusi,  and  a  few  painted 
vases  of  little  beauty.  The  most  interesting  pottery  in  this 
collection  is  the  late  ware  of  Volsinii,  of  plain  unglazed  clay,  but 
of  elegant  forms,  decorated  with  figures,  foliage,  fruit  and  flowers 
in  relief,  and  bearing  traces  of  colour.  This  ware  resembles  the 
silvered  vases  of  Orvieto. 

A  black  bowl  of  ordinary  ware  is  inscribed  with  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  in  characters  rudely  scratched  on  the  clay,  a  copy  of 

KTRUSCAN    ALPIIAIIKT,    OX    A    VASK,    GROSSETO    MUSECM. 

uliicli  is  given    in  tlic   woodcut,      liidreck  letters   the  alphabet 
woidd  luii  tlius  : — 

A,  r,  E,  F,  (digan.ma),  Z,  H.  (aspinilct,  O,  I,  K,  A,  M,  N,  H, 
Z,  (accented),  O,  (koppa),  P,  Z,  T,  Y,  0,  X,  <I>. 

The  resemblance  l)et\V('('n   tliis  iilitliabct  and  that  inscribed  on 
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a  cup  found  at  Bomarzo  is  striking.'^  This,  however,  sliouid  be 
of  hiter  date,  as  it  has  the  Icappa  and  Icoppa  in  addition.  I 
couhl  not  learn  where  this  interesting  howl  had  been  discovered. 

There  are  a  gold  necklace,  and  some  rings,  from  Corneto,  and 
sundry  bronzes,  though  none  from  Kusellte  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion its  necropolis  has  acquired.  There  is  a  case  of  bronze  idols, 
and  a  second  case  full  of  falsifications.  So  again  with  the  coins. 
Besides  some  genuine  money  of  ancient  Etruria,  there  are  many 
specimens  of  the  ^Es  grave  of  modern  manufacture,  all  presented 
in  good  faith  as  genuine  antiques.  In  fact  the  fabrication  of 
Etruscan  relics,  especially  of  bronzes,  is  now  going  forward  on  an 
extensive  scale  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  travellers  should  be  on 
their  guard  when  such  7'oha  is  offered  to  them  for  purchase.  In 
this  Museum  the  genuine  bronzes  are  exhibited  in  one  case,  the 
false  ones  in  another ;  thus  the  amateur  has  the  opportunity  of 
comparing  them,  and  of  learning  to  distinguish  them  for  the 
future. 

At  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  to  the  north  are  the 
hot-springs,  called  I  Bagni  di  Roselle.  Above  them  rises  a  loft}' 
hill,  Poggio  di  Moscona,  crowned  with  some  ruins,  which  the 
traveller  will  be  apt  to  mistake  for  those  of  Rusellffi.^  At  the 
little  wineshop  hard  by  the  Baths  a  guide  is  generally  to  be  had. 
I  found  not  one,  but  half  a  dozen — 3'oung  peasants,  who  had 
come  to  hear  mass  in  the  little  chapel,  and  were  returning  to  the 
site  of  Buselloe,  where  their  cattle  were  grazing.  There  are  two 
ways  hence  to  the  ancient  city,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lofty  hill 
of  Moscona.  It  would  not  be  amiss  to  go  one  way  and  return 
the  other.  I  took  the  path  to  the  right,  and  after  traversing  a 
tract  of  underwood  for  a  couple  of  miles,  ascended  the  steep 
slope  on  which  Busellte  was  situated.  The  hill  is  one  of  those 
truncated  cones  often  chosen  by  the  Etruscans  for  the  site  of 
their  cities,  as  at  Orvieto,  Saturnia,  and  Cosa  ;  and  the  slopes 
around  it  are  covered  with  wood,  so  dense  that  it  effectually 
conceals  the  walls  from  the  spectator  at  a  distance.  By  this  road 
I  entered  Rusellse  on  its  south-western  side.  I  then  turned  to 
the  right  and  followed  the  line  of  walls,  Avhich  are  traceable  in 
detached  fragments  along  the  brow  of  the  hill. 

At  first,  the  masonry  was  horizontal — rudel}'  so  indeed,  like 
that  of  Volterra  and  Populonia,  but  such  was  its  decided  cha- 
racter, though  small  stones  were  inserted  in  the  interstices  of  the 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  17-.  mistake,  and  at  first  jjassed  Rusellse  with- 

*  Sir   Richard    Colt   Hoare    made    this       out  seeing  it.      Classical  Tour,  I.  p.  49. 
VOL.    II.  Q 
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large  masses.^  But  when  I  had  gained  the  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  I  found  all  reetangularity  and  liorizontality  at  an  end,  the 
walls  being  composed  of  enormous  masses  piled  up  without 
regard  to  form,  and  differing  only  from  the  rudest  style  of 
Cyclopean,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  in  having  the  outer  sur- 
faces smoothed.     Speaking  of  Tiryns  in  Argolis,  tliat  writer  saj's, 


PERTICHE  or 
S  FLORENTINC  BRACCIA  EACH 


Adapled  from  Micali. 


PLAN    OF    IIUSELL-K. 


a,  a.   Lino  of  I'] tniscan  Willis.  r.    Vaulted  cisterns. 

b.  I'urtion  of  ditto,  represented  in  voodcut  /.   Keniains  of  ancient  buildings. 

at  p.  222.  //.   (^)irury  of  travertine. 

c.  Walled  inclosurc,  prolialily  the  Arx.  h.  (Quarry  of  sandstone. 

d,  d.   Sites  of  gates.  /.   Etruscan  tomb. 

"  The  walls,  which  arc  the  only  rniiis  I'eiiiaiiiing,  arc  tlic  work  of 
the  Cyclops,  and  are  formed  of  uiilicwn  blocks,  each  of  wliich  is 
so  huge  that  the  smallest  of  them  could  not  be  in  the  least  stirred 
by  a  yoke  of  nudes.  Small  stones  were  fitted  in  of  old,  in  such  a 
way  that  each  of  them  is  of  great  service  in  uniting  the  large 
blocks.""  In  these  walls  of  liuselbe  sniull  l)l()cks  are  intermixed 
with  the  large  masses,  occupying  the  interslicrs,  nnd  are  often  in 
some  measure  iitted  to  the  form  of  the  gnp.  'i'jie  irregularity 
and  shapelessness  of  this  masom-y  is  partly  owing  to  the  traver- 

*  It  is  tliis  regular  portion  of  tlic  walls  IT)  fecrt  liigli  ;  the  lilock  marked  a  is  7  feet 
wliich  ia  represented  in  the  woodcut  at  the  -1  inches  hin.L',  I>y  'i  foot  4  inches  in  height, 
head  of  this  chai)tcr.     They  are  here  almiit  ''  I'ansau.  11.  2.'),  7;  cf.  Jl.  10,  1. 
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tine  of  which  it  is  composed;  that  material  not  so  readily  splitting 
into  polygonal  forms  as  limestone,  hut  rather  having  a  horizontal 
cleavage.'^ 

This  masonr}'  then  cannot  he  correctly  descrihed  eitlier  as 
*'  C^'clopean,"  like  that  of  Tiryns,  hecause  the  outer  surface  is 
hewn,  or  as  "  polj-gonal,"  for  the  hlocks  are  not  cut  into  deter- 
minate forms. 

The  masses  are  in  general  very  large,  varying  from  six  to  ten 
feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight  in  height.  Some  stand 
verticall}'  seven  or  eight  feet,  hy  four  or  five  in  width,  and  I 
ohserved  one  nearly  thirteen  feet  in  length.^  The  difficulty  of 
raising  such  huge  hlocks  into  their  places  would  he  immense  ; 
hut  I  helieve  that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  where  the  walls  are 
formed  of  the  local  rock,  they  have  heen  let  down  from  above — 
that  the  top  of  the  insulated  height  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  city 
was  levelled,  and  the  masses  thus  quarried  off  were  used  in  the 
fortifications.  There  are  still  some  deep  pits  in  one  part  of  the 
.cit}'',  whence  stone  has  heen  cut.  The  walls  on  tlie  eastern  side 
of  the  city  are  in  several  parts  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high  ;  but  on 
the  north,  where  they  are  most  perfect,  they  rise  to  the  height  of 
"twenty  to  thirty  feet.  Here  the  largest  blocks  are  to  be  seen, 
;{md  the  masonr}^  is  most  Tirynthian  in  character ;  here  also  the 
walls  are  not  mere  embankments,  but  rise  above  the  level  of  the 
city.  On  the  western  side  there  are  few  fragments  extant,  and 
those  are  of  smaller  and  more  regular  masonry  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  circuit.  On  this  side  are  many  traces  of  an  inner  wall 
banking  up  the  higher  ground  within  the  cit}',  and  composed  of 
small  rectangular  blocks,  corresponding  in  size  with  tliose  usually 

'  These  walls  are  cited  Ijy  Gerliard  as  "decidedly  polygonal" — a  terra  by  no 
(Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.  40;  cf.  1831,  p.  410,  means  applicable;  for  there  is  nothing 
tav.  d'agg.  F.  1.)  as  an  example  of  the  here  resembling  the  ancient  masonry  of 
rudest  and  most  ancient  kind  of  Cyclopean  Cosa,  or  of  Segni,  Alatri,  and  other  poly- 
masonry,  similar  to  tliose  of  Tiryns  and  gonal  fortifications  of  Central  Italy.  He 
Mycena3  in  Argolis,  and  of  Arpino  and  also  states  that  all  the  polygonal  portions 
Aiifidena  in  Italy  ;  fcut  the  smoothing  of  of  these  walls  are  of  hard  limestone,  while 
the  outer  surface  distinguishes  them  from  the  regular  masonry  is  of  macigno,  or 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  Pausanias,  as  well  stratified  sandstone.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
as  from  the  ancient  walls  above  Monte  question  this  fact,  for  to  me  the  rock  ap- 
Foi-tino,  thought  to  be  those  of  Artena  of  peared  to  be  travertine  throughout.  Tbis 
the  Volsci,  and  from  those  at  Civitella  and  is  confirmed  by  llepetti,  IV.  p.  820. 
Olcvano,  on  the  opposite  range  of  mouu-  ^  I  add  the  dimensions  of  a  few  of  these 
tains  ;  all  of  which  are  in  every  respect  blocks — 8  feet  4  inches  high,  by  3  feet 
unhewn.  Mr.  Bunbury,  on  the  other  hand  2  inches  wide — 12  feet  8  inches  long,  by 
(Class.  Mus.  y.  p.  ISO),  though  he  does  2  feet  10  inches  high — 7  feet  4  inches,  'ly 
not  speak  from  personal  acquaintance  with  4  feet  10  inches — C  feet  4  inches,  by  5  feet 
Rusellre,    describes   portions    of  the   walls  4  inches. 

Q  2 
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forming  city-walls  in  the  volcanic  district  of  the  land.  The  space 
between  this  outer  and  inner  line  of  wall  reminded  me  of  the 
pomcerhnn,  the  sacred  space  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
Etruscan  cities,  no  signs  of  which  have  I  been  able  to  trace  on 
nnv  other  ancient  site.'-^  It  is  true  that  in  this  part  the  inner 
wall  embanks  the  high  mound  to  the  north,  which  there  is  reason 
to  suppose  was  the  Arx ;  but  the  same  walling  is  to  be  traced 
round  another  mound  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  as  well  as  at 
several  intermediate  points  ;  which  makes  me  suspect  there  was 
a  continuous  line  of  it. 

The  area  enclosed  b}'  the  walls  forms  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
between  ten  and  eleven  thousand  feet,  or  about  two  miles,  in 
circuit.^  The  city  then  was  much  smaller  than  Yolterra,  yet 
larger  than  Populonia  or  Fiesole. 

I  traced  the  sites  of  six  gates — two  on  the  northern  side,  one  at 
each  angle ;  two  in  the  eastern  wall,  and  two  also  in  the  western. 
In  the  southern  I  could  perceive  no  such  traces. 

Let  no  one  venture  to  explore  the  site  of  IluselUe  who  is  not 
prepared  for  a  desperate  undertaking,  who  is  not  thorn-proof  in 
tlie  strength  or  the  worthlessness  of  his  raiment.  To  ladies  it  is 
a  curiosity  more  effectually  tabooed  than  a  Carthusian  convent ; 
they  can  hardly  even  approach  its  walls.  The  area  of  the  city 
and  the  slopes  around  are  densely  covered  with  a  thorny  shrub, 


'J  Tlie  poiiuxriinii  was  a  sjiace  marked 
out  liy  tlie  founder  within,  or  without,  or 
on  both  sides  of,  the  walls  of  an  Etruscan 
fit}-,  or  of  those  cities,  which,  like  Rome, 
wei'c  built  according  to  the  Etruscan  ritual ; 
and  it  wiis  so  called  by  the  llonians,  be- 
cause it  was  2^ost  murum,  or  j^onc  iiinros 
as  A.  Gellius  says,  or  proximuni  maro  as 
l''estus  intimates.  Tliough  its  name  is 
Roman,  its  origin  was  uiuloubtedly  Etnis- 
can  ;  and  it  wa.s  marked  out  by  the  plough, 
according  to  the  rites  which  the  Etruscans 
observed  in  founding  their  cities.  It  was 
ever  after  held  sacrcil  from  the  plough  ami 
from  habitation,  and  was  used  l)y  the 
augui-s  in  taking  the  city-auspices,  being 
divided  into  "regions"  for  that  purpose. 
]>ut  when  the  city  was  enlarged  the  2'"- 
mo'rium  was  also  carried  further  out,  as 
was  tho  case  with  Rome,  where  one  hill 
after  another  was  included  within  it.  Its 
boundaries  were  marked  by  r'lppi  or  ti r- 
'.iii'iil.  The  s]iace  it  inclosed  was  c'lllcd 
the  <ifj<r  effatim.     Liv.  I.    It  ;  Dion.  llnl. 


IV.  p.  218  ;  Varro,  L.  L.  V.  143  ;  Plutarch. 
Romid.  ;  Aid.  Crell.  XIII.  1 4  ;  Tacit.  Ann. 
XII.  24,  25 ;  Festus,  v.  rrosimurium  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  VI.  I!i7  ;  Cicero,  do 
Divin.  I.  17  ;  II.  35  ;  cf.  iAIiiller,  Etrusk. 
III.  (),  9.  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  2SS)  thinks  the 
"word  iJomd'riinn  seems  properly  to  denote 
a  suburb  taken  into  the  city,  and  included 
within  the  range  of  its  auspices." 

If  the  above-mentioned  space  in  the 
walls  of  Rusellic  were  the  poiiKcrinm,  of 
which  I  am  very  doubtful,  it  was  the  inner 
jiortion.  lint  the  inner  line  of  masonry 
may  bo  merely  the  embankment  of  the 
higher  ground  within  the  city-walls,  or  it 
may  be  a  second  line  of  fortifications. 

'  See  Micali's  Plan  of  Ruselho  (Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  tav.  .".),  and  that  of  Ximenes 
(Esanie  dell'  Esame  d'un  libro  sojira  la 
Mareniina  Sanese)  from  wliich  it  is  taken. 
Miiiler  (Etrusk.  I.  3,  :'-)  cites  Rusellm  as 
an  instaiiceof  the  usual  iiuadrangular  form 
lit'  Mt nisiMu  cites. 
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called  "  marrucd,''  -wliicli  I  had  often  admired  elsewhere  for  its 
bright  yellow  blossoms,  and  delicate  foliage  ;  but  as  an  antagonist 
it  is  most  formidable,  particularly  in  winter,  when  its  fierceness  is 
inimitigated  b}'  a  leafy  covering.  Even  could  one  disregard  the 
thorns,  the  difficulty  of  forcing  one's  way  through  the  thickets  is 
so  great  that  some  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  walls  are  un- 
approachable from  below,  and  in  very  few  spots  is  it  possible  to 
take  a  sketch."  Within  the  city,  the  thickets  are  not  so  dense. 
Such  at  least  I  found  the  state  of  the  hill  in  1844,  and  such,  I 
liear,  it  is  still.  Let  him  therefore,  who  would  explore  this  site, 
keep  in  mind  the  proverb — "  tal  cariic,  tal  coltello'' — "  as  your 
meat  is,  so  must  your  knife  be" — and  take  care  to  arm  himself 
for  the  struggle. 

AVithin  the  walls  are  sundry  remains.  On  the  elevated  part  to 
the  north,  which  I  take  to  have  been  the  Arx,  besides  fragments 
of  rectangular  masonry,  are  some  vaults  of  Eoman  work,  which 
have  been  supposed,  it  seems  to  me  on  no  valid  grounds,  to  have 
formed  part  of  an  amphitheatre.^  At  the  south-eastern  angle  of 
the  city  is  a  mound,  crested  by  a  triple,  concentric  square  of 
masonry,  which  Micali  takes  to  have  been  the  Arx,  though  it 
seems  to  me  more  probably  the  site  of  a  temple  or  tower.  ^' 

On  the  south-western  side  of  the  city  are  three  parallel  vaults 

-  When   writers    describe   the  walls    of  fm-iii ;  aud  that  is  not  at  the  present  day 

Rnsellte  as   "of  well  hewu  parallelepiped  very   apparent.       Repetti    (IV.    p.    820), 

blocks"  (Micali,  Ant.  Top.  Ital.  I.  p.  144),  however,    speaks    of    it   as    an  undoubted 

or    "of  squared  blocks  of  immense  size"  amphitheatre;    and  Franyois    also  so   de- 

(Cluver.  II.  p.  514),   it  is  clear  they  must  scribes  it,  stating  that  the  remains  of  the 

have  contented  themselves  with  the  por-  structure  are  in  great  part  extant.     ]5ull. 

tions  to  the  south  and  west, — such  as  that  Inst.  1851,  ]}.  3. 

represented  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  ■•  The   foundations    of    the    two    outer 

this  chapter — and  were  stopt  by  the  mai--  quadrangles    are   not    now    very   distinct, 

nica   from    seeing    the    finest    fragmeuts.  though  the  terraces  can  be  traced  ;  but  the 

The  niarruca  seems  to  have  had  a  long  here-  inner  square  preserves  its  foundations  un- 

ditaiy  locus  Handi  in  this  part  of  Italy  ;  moved,  consisting  of  the  small  rectangular 

and  it  is  probably  to  this  shrub  that  Poly-  blocks  already  described— the  only  sort  of 

bins  (II.  28)  refers,  in  his  description  of  masonry  within  the  city-walls.     The  square 

the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Gauls  is   48  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall 

in    this  neighbourhood.     The  latter  were  5  feet   t)  inches.     Within  the  square  the 

evidently   "freshmen"  in  the  Maremma,  ground    sinks    in    a    deep    hollow.     This 

<»r    they   would    not    have   been   so  ready  would  seem  to  indicate  a  tower  rather  than 

to    denude   themselves,   lest  their  clothes  a  temple,  but  its  small   size  precludes  to 

.should  impede  them  in  passing  through  the  my  mind  the  idea  of  its  being  the  citadel, 

thickets.  which  on  other  Etruscan  sites  is  not  a  mere 

^  Ximenes  (Esame,  &c. ),   who  published  castle   or  keep,  as  this    must   have  been, 

in  1775,   was  the  first  to  give  a  plan  of  but  an  inclosure  of  such  extent  as  to  con- 

these  ruins  as   an    amphitheatre  ;    Hoare  tain  within  its  area  a  triple  temple,  like 

(Class.  Tour,  I.  p.  t)4),   in  1818,   could  see  that  on  the  Capitoline  at  Rome, 
nothing  of  such  a  structure,   beyond  the 
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of  Eonian  opus  inccrtuni,  about  n  hundred  feet  long.  They  are 
sunk  in  the  high  embanked  ground  ah-eady  mentioned,  in  Avhich, 
not  far  from  them,  are  traces  of  a  gate  througli  the  inner  Hue  of 
wall.2 

From  the  height  of  PiuselhTe  you  L)ok  southward  over  the  wide 
vale  of  the  Ombrone,  Avith  the  ruined  town  of  Istia  on  the  banks 
of  that  river  ;  but  Grosseto  is  not  visible,  being  concealed  by  the 
loftier  heights  of  Moscona,  which  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
circular  tower/'  On  the  east  is  a  wooded  hollow  ;  l)ut  on  the 
north  lies  a  wide  bare  valley,  througli  which  runs  the  road  to 
Siena,  and  on  the  opposite  heights  stands  the  town  of  Batignano, 
of  proverbial  insalubrity — "  Batif/iuDio  fd  la  fossa.''  On  the  west 
the  valley  widens  out  towards  the  great  lake  of  Castiglione,  the 
Lacus  Prelius,  or  Aprilis,  of  antiquity,  which  of  old  must  have 
been  as  at  present  a  mere  morass,  into  -which  several  rivers  dis- 
charge themselves  ;  but  it  had  then  an  island  in  the  midst,  which 
is  no  longer  distinguishable.''  Castiglion  della  Pescaja  is  seen  on 
the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  rise  behind  the  promontory 
of  Troja. 

Scarcely  a  trace  of  the  necropolis  had  been  discovered  when  I 
first  visited  Ptusellie  ;  for  no  excavations  had  been  made  on  this 


^  At  this  spot  tlie  masonry  of  the  cni- 
1j;uikinciit,  each  course  of  which  recedes 
from  tiiat  below  it,  ;\s  at  the  Ara  Regina  of 
Tarquinii,  terminates  abniittlj',  so  as  to 
leave  an  even  break  all  the  way  up, 
making  it  clear  that  here  was  a  gate,  or  a 
roadway,  to  the  high  ground  within  the 
embankment. 

*  I  dill  not  a.scend  this  height,  but  Sir 
Kichai'd  Hoare,  who  sought  here  for  the 
ruins  of  Knselhe,  describes  this  tower  as 
built  over  subterranean  vaults,  apparently 
reservoii-s.     Ohissical  Tour,  I.  p.  .'>0. 

7  This  lake,  or  rather  swamp,  is. called 
"  Aprilis,"  liy  the  Itineraries  (see  i)age 
'ill).  Cicero  (pro  Jlilone,  27)  calls  it 
"  Prelius,"  and  speaks  of  its  island.  IMiny 
(III.  8)  must  mean  the  same  when  he 
mentions  the  "  amncs  l*rilie,"  a  little  to 
the  north  of  the  rml)ro.  These  "amnes" 
seem  to  refer  to  several  mouths  or  emis- 
saries to  tiic  lake.  The  island  of  wliicli 
Cicero  speaks  is  by  some  sui)i)osed  to  have 
been  the  hill  of  ISadia  al  Fango,  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  lake,  but  Kciietti  (iV.  |i. 
1(1)  considei-s  it  ratlier  to  have  ]<rvn  ,i 
little  mound  now  calleil  I5adiola,  mi  which 
arc  still  some  remains  of  ancient  buililings, 


and  which  he  thinks  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
may  liave  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh, 
instead  of  hard  by  it,  as  at  present.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  of  what  extent  the  lake 
was  of  old  ;  before  the  hydraulic  operations 
commenced  in  1828  for  its  "  l)onitication,'' 
as  the  Italians  term  it.  it  had  a  superficial 
extent  of  33  sijuarc  miles,  but  it  is  now 
reduced  by  the  means  taken,  and  still 
taking,  for  filling  it  up  ;  this  is  done  by 
letting  in  the  waters  of  the  Ombrone, 
which  bring  down  abundant  deposits  from 
the  interior.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
forcilde  possession  Clodius  took  of  tiie 
island  in  its  waters,  as  related  by  Cicero 
(loo.  cit. ),  that  this  spot  was  much  more 
desirable  ius  a  habitation  in  ancient  times 
than  at  jircsent,  when  it  is  "  the  very 
centre  of  the  infection  of  the  Tuscan  Ala- 
remma."  Uepetti  gives  good  reasons  for 
ix'garding  this  lake  or  swamp  as  originally 
the  bed  of  the  sea.  An  interesting  account 
will  be  found  in  the  same  writer  (II.  v. 
drosseto)  of  tlic  attempts  nmde  at  various 
jicriiids  and  by  ditl'erent  means  to  reduce 
the  extent  of  stagnant  water,  and  lessen 
llie  unhcaltliine      of  this  district. 
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site  within  the  niemoiy  of  man.  The  liarclness  of  the  rock  and 
the  dense  Avoods  which  for  ages  liave  covered  the  hill,  in  great 
measure  accounted  for  this.  It  appeared  to  me  probable  that 
here,  as  on  other  sites  of  similar  character,  the  tombs  were  of 
masonry',  heaped  over  with  earth.  Such  is  the  character  of  one 
on  the  ascent  to  the  city  from  the  south,  not  far  from  the  walls. 
It  is  a  chamber  only  seven  feet  by  five,  lined  with  small  blocks 
of  unhewn  masonry  like  the  Tirynthian  in  miniature,  and  covered 
with  large  slabs,  about  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  chamber  was 
originally  of  greater  depth,  but  is  now  so  choked  with  earth  that 
a  man  cannot  stand  upright  in  it.  It  can  be  entered  only  by  a 
hole  in  the  roof,  where  one  of  the  cover-slabs  has  been  removed  ; 
for  the  original  doorway,  which  opened  in  the  slope  of  the  hill, 
and  which  is  covered  with  a  horizontal  lintel,  is  now  blocked  up. 
As  it  is  therefore  a  mere  pit,  without  any  indications  above  the 
surface,  it  is  not  eas}^  to  find.  From  the  peculiarity  of  the 
masonry,  and  from  the  general  analogy  this  tomb  bears  to  those 
of  Saturnia,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  of  high  antiquity. 
This  was  the  only  sepulchre  I  could  perceive,  or  that  I  could  then 
hear  of,  in  the  vicinity  of  Eusellse.^ 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  edition  of  this  work,  this 
necropolis  has  been  well  explored.  Francois,  the  most  enter- 
prising and  successful  excavator  of  Etruscan  cemeteries  in  our 
day,  was  the  first  who  turned  his  attention  to  tliat  of  RuselliB. 
He  discovered  numerous  tombs  in  the  neighbouring  hills, 
especially  in  those  to  the  north  towards  Monte  Pescali  and  Batig- 
nano,  and  many  also  in  the  plain  three  or  four  miles  to  the  south 
of  Paisellae.  These  latter  he  describes  as  small  chambers,  about 
ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  and  eight  high,  constructed  of 
masonry,  exactly  like  those  of  Cuma.  All  had  been  rifled  of  old, 
and,  like  that  described  by  me  above,  had  been  entered  through 
the  roof,  by  the  removal  of  one  of  the  cover-stones.  The  door- 
Avays  were  of  the  usual  Egyptian  form,  but  were  generally-  found 
closed,  or  walled-up.  Over  some  of  these  sepulchres  remains  of 
tumuli  could  be  traced.  Nothing  of  value  was  found  within  them, 
but  from  the  fragments  of  pottery  and   bronze,  he  learned  that 

^  This  tomb  has  a  great  resembhxnce  in  et  seq.  ;  Abekeu,  Mittclitalien,  p.  240,  taf. 

construction,    if  not  iu  form,   to  the  Se-  IV.  6a — d. 

polture  di  Giganti  of  Sardinia,   which  are  Cluver  (II.    15.    514)   S23eaks  of   sundry 

long,  passage-like  sepulchres  of  rude  stones,  marbles,     columns,     bronze     figures,     and 

and  covered  in  with  iinhewu  slabs.      De  la  ancient  coins  having   been  dug  up   before 

JIarmora,    Voyage   eii    Sardaigne,    pi.   IV.  his  time, 
pp.  21-35;    and  Bull.  Inst.  1833,  p.  125 
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tliese  tombs  were  of  the  latter  days  of  the  national  independence. 
In  the  dense  thickets  in  the  plain,  as  well  as  on  the  hill-slopes, 
he  observed  traces  of  large  tumnli,  imperceptible  to  the  ordinary 
observer,  but  easily  recognised  by  a  i)ractised  eye.  Where  the 
hills  were  of  tufo,  the  tombs  were  hollowed  in  it,  and  on  rocky 
ground  tlie}^  were  constructed  of  rude  masonry,  covered  with 
mounds  of  earth.  Besides  vases  with  black  figures,  he  found 
bronzes,  inferior  in  beauty  to  none  yielded  by  other  cemeteries  of 
northern  Ktruria,  of  skilful  chiselling,  and  having  a  patina  of  a 
reddish  brown  tone,  probably  imparted  by  the  character  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  had  lain  for  ages.^  The  illustrations  opposite  repre- 
sent a  beautiful,  though  archaic,  figure  of  an  Etruscan  divinity 
found  at  Ruselhe  in  1875,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Professor 
S.  S.  Lewis  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  who  has 
kindl}'  allowed  me  to  have  woodcuts  made  from  photographs  of 
the  original.  The  figure  measures  eight  and  a  half  inches  in 
heightj  aiul  from  its  attributes  is  recognised  as  the  goddess  Er,Pis 
or  SrES.  These  attributes — to  quote  the  Professor's  own  words 
— "are  the  attitude  of  the  right  hand,  which  is  stretched  out  and 
holds  a  lotus-flower ;  the  steady  enei'getic  forward  motion  indi- 
cated by  the  stride  of  the  legs ;  and  the  pose  of  the  left-hand, 
Avliich  slightly  lifts  the  long  robe  {Xiriiov  t: oh] prjs),  that  hardly 
embarrasses  the  lissome  figure.  The  severe,  almost  stern,  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  and  whole  figure  well  corresponds  Avith 
the  fact  that  sj^es  and  S2)C7'o  (as  cAtti's  and  eATrt^co  also)  are  used 
for  the  anticipation  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good."  Mr.  Lewis  assigns 
to  this  figure  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  the  finest  period  of 
Greek  art,  or  from  500  to  450  b.o. 

The  walls  of  liusellse,  from  their  stujxiKb^ns  massivoncss,  and 
the  rude  shapelessness  of  the  blocks,  are  indisputably  of  ver}' 
early  date,  and  may  rank  among  tlie  most  ancient  structures 
extant  in  Italy.  While  those  of  Cosa  and  Saturnia,  in  the  neatly 
joined  jiolygonal  style,  have  been  referred  to  later,  even  to  Jloman, 
times,  no  one  has  ever  ventured  to  call  in  ((uestion  the  venerable 
antiquity  of  Piusellaj ;  wliidi  tljcicl'orc  iiecds  no  confirmation 
from  historical  sources.  Tlu;  limited  extent  of  the  city,  only  two 
miles  in  circumference,  does  not  seem  to  entitle  it  to  rank  anu)ng 
the  Twelve  chief  cities  of  Ktruria.  Yet  this  honour  is  generally 
accorded  to  it;  princiijall}-  on  the  ground  of  a  ])assage  in  Dionysius, 
where  it  is  cited  in  coiniection  witli  ('lusium,  Arretium,  Volaterne, 

"  ]3ull.   IiiHt.  lRr>],  ]>.   3,  4.     Noi'I  (lis       fi)itiiil  in  the  lake  of  Monte  Falterona  bavo 
Vergers,  Ktrnrie,  I.  \k  ^t'.K     All  tli'.-  IminzcH       tlie  .«anic  i)(.'iMiliar  \<\i)\\m>.h  jki  I  inn. 
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and  Vetulonia,  nil  cities  of  the  Confederation,  as  taking  part  in 
tlie  war  against  Tarquinius  Priscus,  independently'  of  the  rest  of 


i;eunze  divinitv,   krom  iiusellje. 


Etruria ;  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  at  that  time  a  cit}'  of 
first-rate  importance.^  This  is  the  earliest  mention  made  of 
EnselliTi  in  history.  We  next  hear  of  it  in  the  year  453  of  Rome, 
in  the  dictatorship  of  M.  Valerius  jMaximus,  who  marched  his 

1  Dion.  Hal.  III.  c.  51.     Yet  Livy  (X.       and  Arretium,  as  urhes,  Etruria  capita — 
7)  speaks  of  it  as  a  town,  oppidmn,  and,        thus  placing  Rusellaj  in  an  inferior  category, 
in  the  next  sentence,  of  Yolsinii,  Perusia, 
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army  into  the  teriitoiy  of  EusellfB,  and  there  "  broke  the  might 
of  the  Etruscans,"  and  forced  them  to  sue  for  peace.^  And  again 
in  the  jeav  460,  the  consul,  Postumius  MegeHus,  entered  the 
territor}'  of  Paiselhis,  and  not  only  laid  it  waste,  but  attacked 
and  stormed  the  city  itself,  capturing  more  than  2000  men,  and 
slaying  almost  as  many  around  the  -walls.'"  When  we  next  find 
it  mentioned  in  history,  it  is  among  the  cities  of  Etruria,  which 
furnished  supplies  to  Scipio  in  the  Second  Punic  AVar.  It  sent 
him  its  quota  in  corn,  and  fir  for  ship-building.*  It  is  after- 
wards mentioned  among  the  lloman  colonies  in  Etruria.''  It 
continued  to  exist  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  for 
ages  was  a  bishop's  see,  till  in  1138,  its  population  had  sunk  so 
low,  and  the  site  was  so  infested  by  robbers  and  outlaws,  that 
its  see  and  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  Grosseto,  its  modern 
representative."  Since  that  time  Rusellfe  has  remained  as  it  is 
now  seen — a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  thickets — the  haunt  of  the 
fox  and  wild  boar,  of  the  serpent  and  lizard — visited  by  none  but 
the  herdsman  or  shepherd,  who  lies  the  live-long  day  stretched 
in  vacancy  on  the  sward,  or  turning  a  wondering  gaze  on  the 
stupendous  ruins  around  him,  of  whose  origin  and  history  he 
cannot  form  a  conception. 

-  Liv.  X.  4,  5.  coin  ;it  the  liauk  of  liis  ]ic;ul.     May  they 

^  Liv.  X.  37.     Signer  rasserini,  an  en-  not  liave  been  the  victims  of  this  lloniau 

gineer,  resident  at  (irosseto,   informs  me  victory  ? 

that  in  excavations  which  he  made  at  the  '*  Liv.  XXVIIL  45. 

foot  of  Jloscona,  about  10  years  ago,  lie  ^  Plin.  IIL  8.     Ptol.  ji.  72,  eJ.  Bert. 

found   numerous   skeletons  rudely  Imried  '^  llciiotti,  II.  pp.  5:2G,  S2l2. 

and  lying  side  by  side,  each  with  a  bronze 
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TEIjAMO^E.—TELAM  o.v. 

—  dives  opiim  Priami  dum  regiia  maiieljant  ; 
Nunc  tautum  sinus,  et  static  nialetida  carinis.  —  Virgil. 

South  of  Grosseto,  the  next  place  of  Etruscan  interest  is 
Telamone,  or  Talamone,  eighteen  miles  distant.  For  the  first 
half  of  the  way  the  railroad  traverses  a  wide  plain,  crossing  the 
Omhrone,  the  Umbro  of  antiquity — }ioii  ignoh'de  Jiiimen — b}^  a 
bridge.  In  Pliny's  time  this  stream  was  navigable  ;  ^  but  for 
what  distance  we  know  not.  Passing  Alberese  and  its  quarries," 
the  road  enters  a  wooded  valley,  with  a  range  of  hills  on  the  right 
renowned  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  and  roebuck — 

Ubi  cerva  silvicultrix,  ubi  aper  nemorivagus. 

Hither  accordingl}^  the  cacciatorl  of  Rome  and  Florence  resort  in 
the  season,  taking  up  their  quarters  at  Collecchio,  a  way-side  inn^ 
twelve  miles  from  Grosseto.  Not  far  from  Collecchio  is  a  ruined 
tower,  called  Torre  della  Bella  Marsilia  ;  and  tradition  asserts 
that  a  fair  daughter  of  the  Marsilj  family  was  in  bygone  ages 
seized  here  by  Barbary  corsairs,  and  carried  to  Constantinople,, 
where  her  beauty  raised  her  to  share  the  throne  of  the  Sultan.' 
Where  this  range  of  hills  sinks  to  the  sea,  a  castle  on  a  small 
headland,  a  few  houses  at  its  foot,  and  a  vessel  or  two  off  the 
shore,  mark  the  port  of  Telamone. 

1  Plin.     III.    8.  —  Umbro,    navigiorum  Umliria. 

capax,  et  ab  eo  tractus  Umbrise.     Rutilins  -  Tiie   name  is  evidently  derived  from 

(I.   337-340)  speaks  of   the   snug  port  at  the  limestone— rtZ6erese— which  is  quarried 

its  mouth.    Cluver  (II.  p.  47-1)  thinks  from  here. 

Pliny's  mention  of  it,  that  it  gave  its  name  ^  Kepetti,  I.  p.  765.      Excavations  were 

to    the    Umbrians  ;    but    Miiller    (Etrusk.  made  in  this  neighbourhood  in  1861,  but 

einl.  2,  12)  on  the  contrary,  considers  it  to  though  numerous  tombs  were  opened,  they 

have  received  its  name  from  that  ancient  yielded  few   objects   of  value   or  interest. 

people  ;  and   interprets  Pliny   as  meaning  Bull.  Soc.  Colomb.  1861,  p.  16. 
that    a    district   on    the    river  was    called 
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Telamone  lies  nearly  two  miles  off  the  railroad,  and  to  reach  it 
you  have  to  skirt  the  sandy  shores  of  the  little  ha}',  sprinkled 
with  aloes,  and  fragments  of  Roman  ruin.  The  place  is  squalid 
beyond  description,  almost  in  utter  ruin,  desolated  in  summer  h}' 
malaria,  and  at  no  time  containing  more  than  some  hundred  and 
hfty  hefevered  souls — -fehhricitanti,  as  the  Italians  say — on  Avhose 
heads  Heaven  lias  rained 

"  Tlie  blistering  drops  of  the  jMaremma's  dew." 

Inn  there  is  none  ;  and  no  traveller,  who  seeks  more  than  mere 
shelter  and  a  shake-down,  should  think  of  passing  the  night  here, 
hut  should  go  forward  to  Orhetello,  twelve  miles  to  the  south. 
Indeed,  I  know  not  why  the  anti(juarian  traveller  should  halt  at 
Telamone,  for  the  castle  is  only  of  the  middle  ages,  and  nothing 
within  it  is  of  higher  antiquitv  ;  though  the  shores  of  its  h-AX, 
like  those  of  liaiie,  are  covered  with  wrecks  of  Iloman  villas. "^ 
Xo  vestiges  of  Etruscan  times  could  I  perceive  or  hear  of  at 
Telamone,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  yet  the  place  can 
lay  claim  to  that  remote  anti(iuity.  There  are  Iloman  remains 
also  on  the  tower-crested  headland  of  Telamonaccio,  which  foruis 
the  eastern  horn  ()f  the  port,  and  which  dis2)utes  with  Telamone 
the  honour  of  being  the  site  of  the  Ktruscan  town.'' 

Telamone  has  retained  its.  ancient  name,  which  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  Telamon,  the  Argonaut,  who  touched  here  on  his 
return  from  the  celebrated  expedition  to  Colchis,  prior  to  the 
Trojan  war,  some  thirteen  centuries  before  Christ.*'  But  such  an 
origin  is  clearly  fabulous.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  of  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  site  ;  but  whether  Telamon  was  founded  by 
tlie  1\vrrheiie-l\'lasgi,  who  built  many  towns  on  this  coast, '^  or 
was  simi)]y  of  Mtruscan  origin,^  we  have  no  means  of  (Iclcniiiniug. 

*  Tlicre  arc  siiiil  to  lie  so)iie  Roiiiaii  vaults  ikiihc  I'roiii  its  form  of  a  ^'inlle  -TeAa^civ. 
on  the  licightsalinvc  TelaiiiniR',  liut  I  souglit  'J'claiiKui  is  not  tlie  only  Ar;;()naiit  inentioncd 
tlicni  in  vain.  in  connection   with  Ktruria.      .Tason  also  is 

•'  Franf;fpis  (riull.   Inst.   IH.'d,  j).  b)  is  of  said  to  have  landeil   in  Ellin,  Vlioncc  Portt 

opinion  that  the  iirescnt  A'illage  stands  on  l-'errajo  leceivod  its  ancient  name;  of  Argons 

the  rniiis  of  an   Ktrnscan  fortress,  vvhicli  I'ortus  (Stralio,    V.    ji.    '1'1\  ;  Wodor.    loo. 

jirotectcd  the  nifinth  of  the  port,  and  that  <'it. )  ;    and    to    liavu    contended    witii    tlic 

*>\\   tlie  opposite    lieight  of   Telamonaccio,  Tyrrhenes  in   a   naval   combat.      I'ossis  of 

stood  anothersinnlar  fortress, whose fonnda-  ]\lagnesia  a]!.  Atlieii.  VJI.  c.  47. 

tions,  lie  says,  are  still  visildc.  '   Clnver  (II.   p.  477)  a.scrilies  its  origin 

•  Diod.  Sic.  IV.  !».  'i.'iit,  ed.  Uhod.  Dio-  to  the  I'elasgi  ;  so  also  Cramer,  I.  p.  li»2. 
4loriis  ealls  it  HOO  k/hiII'i  (100  miles)  fiom  "  .Mela  (II.  4)  in  mentioning  it  among 
Home,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  dis-  tlio  ('oast-towns  of  ICtruria,  nays  they  were 
tiincc  hy  the  road.  Linzi  (II.  p.  8.'i)  sng-  all  Ktrnscans  ln.th  in  site  and  name — 
gCBts  that  thi.'-   jMirt  may  iiavc  received  its  ICtrnsca  et  loca  et  iiomina  ;  Imt  thiH  must 
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There  is  no  liistoiical  mention  of  Telanion  in  the  times  of 
Etruscan  independence.  We  hear  of  it  first  in  the  year  529, 
when  tlie  Romans  defeated,  in  th.is  neighhourhood,  an  army  of 
Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Etruria.^ 

It  was  at  the  port  of  Telamon  that  Marius  landed  on  his  return 
from  Africa  (87  B.C.),  to  retrieve  his  ruined  fortunes.^  This  is 
the  last  historical  notice  we  have  of  Telamon  in  ancient  times ; 
and  except  that  it  is  mentioned  in  tlie  catalogues  of  the  geo- 
graphers and  in  the  Itineraries,"  we  have  no  further  record  of 
its  existence  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century."' 

Though  we  do  not  learn  from  ancient  writers  that  Telamon 
was  used  as  a  port  in  Etruscan  times,  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  advantages  of  a  harbour,  sheltered  from  ever}^  Avind  save 
the  south,  and  protected  even  in  that  quarter  by  the  natural 
breakwater  of  Monte  Argentaro  and  its  double  isthmus,  could 
have  been  overlooked  or  neglected  by  the  most  maritime  nation 
of  their  time,  the  "sea-kings"  of  Italy.  "^  The  recent  discovery 
of  an  Etruscan  city  of  great  size  in  the  neighbourhood,  sufficiently 
establishes  the  fact,^  which  is  further  confirmed  b}"  the  evidence 
of  its  coins." 


Le  taken  with  reservation,  as  in  tlie  same 
list  are  PisiP,  Pyrgi,  and  Castrum  Novum, 
as  manifestly  Greek  and  Roman  respectively 
in  name,  as,  they  are  known  to  have  been 
in  origin.     Cf.  Steiih.  Byzant.  v.  TeXa/xuii'. 

^  Polybius  {II.  27)  places  the  site  of  this 
liattle  near  Telamon,  and  somewhat  to  the 
north ;  Frontinus  (Strateg.  I.  2,  7)  says  it 
was  at  a  place  called  Colonia,  which  is 
supposed,  but  on  no  valid  grounds,  to  be 
Oolonna  di  Buriano,  between  Grosseto  and 
Follonica  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  I.  p,  194). 
Frontinus  says  that  when  .3imilius,  the 
lloman  Consul,  led  his  army  into  the  plain, 
he  observed  a  multitude  of  birds  rising 
from  a  distant  wood,  and  suspecting  an 
ambush,  he  sent  out  scouts,  who  brought 
him  word  that  10,000  Gauls  were  concealed 
in  the  forest. 

^  Plutarch.  Marius. 

-  Plin.  III.  8.  Ptolemy  (p.  68)  speaks 
of  its  "promontory." 

3  Kepetti,  V.  p.  498. 

■*  Diodorus  (IV.  p.  259)  indeed  calls  it  a 
l^ort  in  the  time  of  the  Argonauts,  but 
beside  that  such  a  record  of  fabulous  times 
cannot  be  received  as  authentic,  the  word 
he  uses  may  signify  merely  a  natui'al  haven, 
without  the  addition  of  a  town. 


^  See  Chapter  LI.  on  Vetulonia.  Mailer, 
when  he  hesitated  whether  to  regard 
Telamon  as  the  port  of  Rusell.-e,  Saturuia, 
or  Vulci  (Etrusk.  I.  p.  296,  cf.  333),  was 
not  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  tirst-rate 
Etruscan  city,  only  a  few  miles  inland,  to- 
which  it  must  undoubtedly  have  served  as 
a  port.  Though  Stephanus  calls  Telamon 
a  "city,"  it  can  have  been  but  a  small 
town,  or  a  fortified  landing-place,  such  as 
Gravisca^,  Pyrgi,  and  Alsium,  appear  to 
have  been. 

*•  The  coins  attributed  to  Telamon  are  in 
general  just  like  the  as  and  semis  of  early 
Home,  having  the  bearded  Janus-head  on 
the  obverse,  and  the  prow  on  the  reverse, 
but  with  the  addition  of  "  Tla"  in  Etruscan 
characters.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  the 
Janus,  there  is  the  head  of  Jove,  or  that 
of  a  helmed  warrior,  whom  Lanzi  takes  for 
Telamon,  as  it  was  customary  to  represent 
heroes  or  heroines  on  coins.  And  he  inter- 
prets the  jirow  also  as  referring  to  the 
Argonauts.  One  coin,  a  decussis,  has  the 
legend  of  "TLATE,"in  Etruscan  characters, 
which  Lanzi  proposes  to  blend  in  such  a  way 
as  to  read  "Tlamne,"  or  Telamon  ;  but 
Miiller  suggests  that  these  coins  may  belong 
to  the  fcvdaa  Laiinuin — TIate  being  put 
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The  bay  is  now  so  choked  with  sand  and  sea-weed,  that  even 
small  coasting  craft,  when  laden,  have  much  ado  to  enter ;  '^  and 
in  Slimmer  the  stagnant  pools  along  the  shore  send  forth  intoler- 
able effluvia,  generating  deadlv  fevers,  and  poisoning  the  atmo- 
sphere for  miles  around.  AVliat  little  commerce  is  now  carried 
on,  consists  in  the  shipment  of  corn,  timber,  and  charcoal. 

The  Barone  Yivarelli  of  Telamone  had  a  choice  collection  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  which  has  very  recently  been  secured  by 
the  Government  for  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  Florence. 

The  road  to  Orbetello  runs  along  tlie  swampy  sliore,  with  low 
bare  heights  inland,  once  crowned  by  one  of  the  proudest  cities 
of  Etruria,  whose  site  had  been  forgotten  for  ages  ;  and  with  the 
loftv  headland  of  INIonte  Argentaro  seaward,  and  the  wooded 
peaks  of  the  Giglio — Igilil  silvosa  aictnnijia^ — by  its  side  ;  often 
-concealed  by  the  woods  of  pine,  Avhich  stretch  for  miles  in  a 
dense  black  line  along  this  coast.  The  river  Osa,  the  Ossa  of 
anti(|uity,^  is  next  crossed,  where  large  masses  in  the  stream 
proclaim  the  wreck  of  the  Roman  bridge,  by  which  the  Wa 
Aurelia  was  carried  over  it.  Four  or  five  miles  beyond,  is  the 
Albegna,  the  ancient  Albinia,^  a  much  wider  river,  with  a  little 
fort  on  its  left  banlv,  marking  the  frontier  of  the  Presidj,  a  small 
district  on  this  coast,  which  belonged  first  to  Spain,  tlien  to 
Naples,  and  was  annexed  to  Tuscany  at  the  Congress  of  A'ienna. 
"When  I  first  visited  this  coast,  all  these  rivers  had  to  be  crossed 
by  ferry-boats.  There  was  a  saying — "  When  you  nu^ct  with  a 
bridge,  pay  it  more  respect  than  3'ou  would  to  a  count  " — 

Quando  vcdi  nn  ponte, 

Fa  gli  piu  onor  che  non  ad  iin  conte — 

and  with  good  reason,  for  counts  in   Italy  are   plentiful  as  black- 
berries— you  meet  them  at  every  turn  ;  but  bridges  ! — thej'  are 

for  Tlatinm.     A  sextans  witli  tlio  head  nf  evidently  liecn  used  for  inooiinjj  vessels, 

a  young  Hercules,  and  a  trident  Letwceii  and  also  a  large  ring  of  metal,  half  bnricd 

two  dolphins,   with  the  legend  "Tel,"  is  in  the  soil,  that  must  have  served  the  same 

referred  liy  Sestini  to  Telanion.     Lanzi,  II.  purpose.  r)ull.  Inst.,l.S.'')l,  ]>.  5.  Ho  imagines 

jip.  28,  84,  tav.  II.    4-6  ;  Jliiller,  Etrusk.  that  the  large  Etrust-au  city,  r>  or  G  miles 

I.  p.  ;J33  ;  Scstini,   Lett.   Xumis.   III.  jip.  inland,  mentioned  in  the  text,  was  that  of 

11-]'!  ;    Jlionnet,    Sujipl.    I.    pp.    203-4.  Telamone,  hut  of  this  we  will   treat  in  a 

Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  I.  p.  192.     Millingen  suliserpient  chapter. 

(Numis.    Anc.    It-die,    p.    173)    douhts    if  «  Uutilius,  I.  32.'5.     Caesar,  r>ell.  Civ.  I. 

these  roins  should  he  referred  to  Telaiinin.  :'>(  ;  ^Vlela,   II.    7.     Called   also   ^I'lgilium  ; 

^  Eranfois  maintains  that  the  port  origi  and  hy  the  (Ireeks,  .1'^gilon.  Plin.  111.  12. 
nally  stretched  three   miles  inland,  for  he  '•'  rtdlcni.'ficog.  p.  C8. 

found  in  the  dense  wood  at  that  distaiK-e  '  Called    Alhinia    hy    the    Pentingcrian 

from  the  sea,  remains  of  column.s  that  had  TaMe,  Alinin.t  hy  tlic  Maritime  Itinerary. 
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deserving  of  ull  reverence,  albeit  patronised  by  neitlier  saint  nor 
sovereign.  Three  rivers  I  crossed  in  a  morning's  drive  along 
one  of  the  high  roads  in  Tuscany,  and  all  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Christopher,  the  first  Christian  ferrjanan  !  The  vast  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  communication  already  made  by  the 
present  government  must  astonish  all  who  have  known  Italy  in 
her  former  disjointed  condition. 

For  five  or  six  miles  after  the  Albegna,  the  road  traverses  pine- 
woods,  and  then  branches  off  to  Orbetello,  Avhich  lies  at  the 
extremity  of  a  long  tongue  of  sand,  stretching  into  its  wide 
lagoon,  and  is  over-shadowed  by  the  double-peaked  mountain- 
mass  of  Argentaro  ;  as  described  by  liutilius — 

Tenditur  in  medias  mons  Argentarius  undas, 
Ancipitique  jugo  ca^rula  rura  premit. 


CHAPTER    XLIX. 

ORBETELLO. 

Cyclopmn  nicenia  conspicio. — YiiiOiL. 

Orbetello  presents  a  threatening  front  to  the  stranger.  A 
strong  line  of  fortifications  crosses  the  sandy  isthmus  by  -which 
he  approaches  it;  principally  the  work  of  the  Spaniards,  who  pos- 
sessed the  town  for  a  hundred  and  fift}-  years — from  1557  to  1707. 
On  every  other  side  it  is  fenced  in  by  a  stout  sea-wall.  But  its 
chief  strength  lies  in  its  i)osition  in  the  midst  of  the  wide  lagoon, 
protected  from  all  attacks  by  sea  b}'  the  two  necks  of  sand  which 
unite  Monte  Argentaro  to  the  mainland ;  and  to  be  otherwise 
approached  only  by  the  narrow  tongue,  on  wliose  tip  it  stands — 
a  position  singularly  like  that  of  Mexico.^ 

This  Stagno,  or  lagoon,  the  "  sea  marsh  "  of  Strabo,-  is  a  vast 
expanse  of  stagnant  salt-water,  so  shallow  that  it  may  be  forded 
in  i^arts,  yet  never  dried  up  by  the  hottest  summer ;  tlie  curse 
of  the  country  around,  for  the  foul  and  pestilent  vapours,  and 
the  swarms  of  musquitoes  and  other  insects  it  generates  at  tliat 
season,  yet  compensating  tlie  inhabitants  with  an  al)undance  of 
fish.  The  fishery  is  generally  carried  on  at  night,  and  in  the 
way  often  practised  in  Italy  and  Sicily — by  liarpooning  tlie  fish 
which  are  attracted  by  a  light  in  the  prow  of  the  boat.  It  is  a 
curious  sight  on  calm  nights  to  see  hundreds  of  these  little  skiffs 
or  canoes  wandering  al)out  with  their  lights,  and  making  an  ever 
moving  illumination  on  the  suriace  of  the  lake. 

Orbetelbj  has  lurtlu'r  interest  for  the  anti(|uary.  The  founda- 
tions of  tlie  sea-wall  which  surround  it  on  three  sides,  are  of  vast 
polygonal  blocks,  just  such  as  ari'  seen  on  many  ancient  sites 
of  Central  Ital}- — Xt)rba,  Segni,  I'alestrina,  to  wit — and  such  as 

*  I  have  licrc  dcscrilicrl    its  ori},'inal  jm-       cnnstniclion. 
Bition.     Tbe  cauHcway  whicli  now  connects  '  Strabo,  V.  p.  225 — AiurcOtiAaTTo. 

it    willi   Monte   Arj^'ciitaro,    is    of    iiinilcrn 
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compose  the  walls  of  the  neighbouring  Cosa.  That  these  blocks 
are  of  ancient  shaping  no  one  acquainted  with  the  so-called 
Pelasgic  remains  of  Italy  can  for  a  moment  doubt ;  and  that 
the}'  are  also  in  great  measure  of  ancient  arrangement,  is  equally 
manifest ;  but  that  tlie}-  have  been  in  some  parts  rebuilt, 
especially  in  the  upper  courses,  is  also  obvious  from  the  wide 
interstices  between  them,  here  and  there,  now  stopped  with 
mortar  and  bricks.  The  masonr}^  tells  its  tale  as  clearly  as 
stones  can  speak — that  the  ancient  fortifications,  having  fallen 
into  decay,  were  rebuilt  with  the  old  materials,  but  by  much 
less  skilful  hands,  the  defects  in  the  reconstruction  being  stopped 
up  with  mortar  and  rubble — that  the  blocks,  even  Avhere  they 
retain  their  original  positions,  have  suffered  so  much  from  the 
action  of  the  elements,  especialh'  from  the  salt  waves  of  the  lake, 
which  often  violently  lash  the  walls,  as  to  have  lost  much  of  that 
smoothness  of  surface,  and  that  close,  neat  fitting  of  joints,  Avhich 
characterise  this  sort  of  masonry ;  and  that  the  hollows  and 
interstices  thus  formed  have  been  in  many  parts  plastered  over 
with  mortar."'  Ancient  masonry  of  this  description  never  had, 
and  never  needed  cement;  holding  together  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  its  masses. 

It  seems  highl}'  probable  from  the  character  of  this  masonry,  and 
the  position  of  the  town  on  the  level  of  the  shore,  that  Orbetello, 
like  Pisa,  Pyrgi,  and  Alsium,  was  originally  founded  by  the  Pelasgi ; 
to  whom  I  would  attribute  the  construction  of  these  walls.  But 
that  it  was  also  occupied  by  the  Etruscans  is  abundantly  j^roved 
by  the  tombs  of  that  people,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  city,  on  the  isthmus  of  sand  which  connects 
it  with  the  mainland.  Most  of  them  have  been  found  in  the 
grounds  of  Signor  Raffael  de  Witt,  an  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
who  has  made  a  collection  of  their  contents.^  No  tombs  now 
remain  open  ;  in  truth,  the  soil  is  so  loose  that  they  are  found 

^  Hoare  (Class.  Tour,   I.  p.  61)  came  to  material  ;  and  again  the  masoni-y  of  Cosa 

the  conclusion  that  the  blocks  in  these  for-  is  wholly  of  limestone  ;  that  of  Orbetello  is 

tifications  must  have  been  brought,  either  iirincijially  of  crag,  or  marine  conglomerate, 

from  some  Roman  road,  or  from  the  neigh-  as  though  it  had  been  quarried  near  the 

bouring  ruins  of  Cosa.     But  they  are   of  shore. 

larger  size,  and  of  much  greater  depth  than  *  In  Signor  De  Witt's  garden  there  is 

Roman    paving-stones ;    nor   are    they    of  the  capital   of   a   column,  taken  from  an 

basalt,  the  usual  material  in  roads.     Still  Etruscan  tond),    which   resembles  that    in 

less  likely  is  it  that  they  have  been  brought  Campanari's  Garden  at  Toscanella  (Vol.  I. 

from  Cosa,  for  the  walls  of  that  city  on  this  p.  481),  in  having  human   heads  between 

side,  and  towards  the  sea  generally,  are  too  the  volutes. 
perfect  to  have  supplied  so  great  a  mass  of 

VOL.    II.  w 
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with  their  roofs  fallen  in,  and  their  contents  buried  in  the  earth. 
Some  of  the  sepulchres  are  hollowed  in  the  sandstone  rock,  and 
contain  two  or  three  chambers,  which  show  traces  of  architectural 
features  akin  to  the  Egyptian.  But  in  most  instances,  owing  to 
the  fragility'  of  the  rock,  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance is  ascribed  the  abundance  of  jewellery  found  in  these 
tombs,  which  has  thus  escaped  the  researches  of  the  riflers  of  former 
ages.  The  dead  were  sometimes  laid  uncoffined  on  a  slab  of  rock, 
and  covered  Avith  tiles,  or  in  little  tombs  built  up  of  stones, 
and  covered  with  slabs.  But  more  generally  they  were  interred 
in  sarcophagi  of  ncnfro,  or  in  wooden  coffins,  which  have  long 
since  decayed,  but  have  left  their  mark  in  the  nails  which  fastened 
them  together.  "When  the  corpse  was  a  male  these  nails  were  of 
iron  ;  when  a  female,  they  were  of  bronze,  with  their  heads  gilt. 
At  the  angles  of  the  coffins  there  seem  to  have  been  ornaments 
of  variegated  glass.  The  articles  brought  to  light  are  black  or 
red  ware,  painted  vases  but  seldom,  and  then  of  inferior  art, 
although  in  a  few  instances  some  Avith  red  figures  in  the  finest 
style  have  been  discovered ;  numerous  objects  in  bronze — armour 
and  weapons,  tripods  and  candelabra,  vases,  figured  mirrors  with 
most  interesting  designs,  and  sundrj^  other  articles  pertaining  to 
the  toilet — together  Avith  gold  ornaments  of  great  beauty.  Among 
these  are  specified  garlands  of  oak,  laurel,  or  myrtle-leaves,  and 
a  pair  of  earrings  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapes,  so  often  de- 
picted in  the  painted  tombs.  In  one  instance  the  skeleton  of  a 
Avoman  Avas  found  Avith  the  skull  encircled  Avith  a  Avreath  of  the 
finest  gold,  representing  myrtle-leaves  elaborately  Avrought ;  a 
jiair  of  earrings  lay  in  their  place  b}^  the  side  of  the  head,  and  a 
necklace  of  gold  on  the  bosom,  Avhicli  seems  to  have  been  attached 
to  a  robe  of  exquisite  beauty,  decorated  Avith  human  heads,  fish, 
birds,  butterflies,  and  iA'y  leaves,  all  of  gold."'  In  man}'  instances 
the  remains  of  females  Avere  found  Avith  only  one  earring — a 
singular  fact,  Avhich  has  been  noticed  also  in  the  tombs  of  Chiusi 
and  Populonia,  as  Avell  as  at  Cumre.  In  another  tomb  Avas  found 
a  sistrum  Avith  a  little  coav  at  the  top,  representing  Isis,  in  Avhose 
Avorsliip  these  instruments  Avere  used."  Tombs  have  recently- 
been  found  in  Orbetello  itself,  that  is,  Avitliin  the  circuit  of  the 
ancient  Avails. 

'  For  notices  of  excavations  on  tiiis  site  lX(i7,  p.  llfi. 
8CC  the  IJiillctini  of  tlic  Arclueolofjical  In-  "  .Mitali,  Mon.  Incd.  p.  109,  tav.  XVII. 

stitutc,  18'J'.t,  J).  7  ;  1830,   p.  254;   18-1!»,  10. 
p.  60;  185],  pj,.  :j7,  m;  ;    i858,  p.  103; 
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Orbetello,  then,  by  these  remains  is  cleurly  proved  an  Etruscan 
«ite.  What  was  its  name  ?  Some  take  it  to  have  been  the 
Succosa  of  the  Peutingerian  Table  ;  '^  but  I  hesitate  to  subscribe 
to  that  opinion,  and  am  rather  incUned  to  regard  it  as  an 
Etruscan  town,  the  name  of  whicli  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
That  it  was  also  inhabited  in  lloman  times  is  proved  by  columns, 
altars,  cip2)i,  and  other  remains  which  have  been  found  here.  Its 
iincient  name  cannot  be  traced  in  its  modern  appellation,  which  is 
apparently  a  mere  corruption  of  iirhicula,^  unless  it  be  significant 
of  its  antiquity — urhs  retiis.  It  must  suffice  for  us  at  present  to 
know  that  here  has  stood  an  ancient  town,  originally,  it  may  be, 
Pelasgic,  certainly  Etruscan,  and  afterwards  Roman.'-' 

Orbetello  is  a  place  of  some  size,  having  nearly  3000  inhabit- 
ants, and  among  Maremma  towns,  is  second  only  to  Grosseto. 
It  is  a  proof  how  much  population  tends  to  salubrity  in  the 
Maremma,  that  Orbetello,  though  in  the  midst  of  a  stagnant 
lagoon,  ten  square  miles  in  extent,  is  comparativel}'  healthy,  and 
has  almost  doubled  its  population  in  24  years ;  while  Telamone, 
and  other  small  places  along  this  coast,  are  almost  deserted 
in  summer,  and  the  few  people  that  remain  become  bloated 
like  wine-skins,  or  yellow  as  lizards.^  Instead  of  one  good 
inn,  Ortebello  has  two  indifferent  ones,  called  from  the  names 
of  their  landlords,  Locanda  Saccocione  and  Locanda  Cassini. 
There  is  little  difierence,  I  believe,  in  their  merits  or  demerits. 

''  GevliarJ,    Bull.    Inst.    1830,    pp.  251,  not   he   derived,   as   has    been   suggested, 

254;  Memor.    Inst.    III.    p.   83;  Repetti,  "from  the  rotundity  of  its  walls,  whicli 

III.     p.    665.      The    Peutingerian    Table,  form  a  perfect  circle,"  seeing  that  the  said 

which   alone    makes    mention  of    Succosa  walls  form    a  truncated    cone  in   outline, 

{see  Yol.  I.   p.   490),   places  it  two  miles  without   any   curve    whatever.     There    is 

to  the  east  of  Cosa,  while  Orbetello  is  five  nothing  rouad  about  Orbetello.     That  the 

or  six  miles  to  the  west.     The  correctness  name  was  derived  from   urhicula,  or  urhl- 

■of  these  Itineraries  may  indeed  often  be  cella,  seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its 

•questioned,   especially  that  of  the  Peutin-  lieing  called  Orbicellum  in  a  papal  bull  of 

gerian  Table,  in  which  even  Cauina  admits  the    thirteenth    century.      Dempster,    II. 

the    existence    of   numerous    errors.     Etr.  p.  432. 

Mar.  II.  p.  98.     But  I  think  it  more  pi'O-  '■•  That  such  a  town  is  not  mentioned  by 

bable   that    Succosa,    or    Subcosa,    was    a  Strabo  or  Mela,  by  Pliny  or  Ptolemy,  in 

.station  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Cosa  their  lists  of  places  along   this  coast,    is 

stands,  only  called  into  existence  after  the  explained  by  its  distance    from    the   sea, 

ruin  of  that  Etruscan  city.     See  Abeken,  from  which   it   could  not  be  approached, 

ilittelitalien,    ]}.   34.       Some    have    even  It  must  have  been  regarded  as  an  inland 

taken  Orbetello  to  be  the  site  of  Cosa  itself,  town,  and  may  be  mentioned  under  some 

in  spite  of  Strabo's   description,   that  Cosa  one    of    those    many   names    of    Etruscaa 

.stood  on  a  lofty  height.  towns,  whose  sites  have  not  yet  been  deter- 

*  So  called,  it  may  be,  to  distinguish  it  mined, 
from  the  larger  city  of  Cosa  on  the  neigh-  '  Repetti,  III.  p.  680. 

Jjouring  heights.     Certainly  the  name  can- 

R  2 
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At  the  supper-taLIe  I  met  the  arch-priest  of  Telamone,  a 
sprightl}',  courteous  young  pastor,  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
morning  among  his  flock,  and  a  motley  group  of  pro[)rietors,  or 
country  gentlemen,  wild-boar  hunters,  commercial  travellers, 
monks,  bumpkins,  and  retturini ;  among  whom  the  priest,  on 
account  of  his  cloth,  and  I  as  a  foreigner,  received  the  most 
attention.  Travelhng  in  this  primitive  land  levels  all  distinctions 
of  rank.  The  landlord's  niece,  who  waited  on  us,  presuming  on 
her  good  looks,  chatted  familiarly  with  her  guests,  and  directed 
her  smartest  banter  against  the  young  priest,  ridiculing  his 
vows  of  celibacy,  and  often  in  such  terms  as  would  have  driven 
an  English  woman  from  the  room.  Yet  Ivosinetta  was  scarcely 
sixteen ! 

Hie  nuUus  verbis  inidor,  aut  revereutia  mensaj. 


ANCIENT    GATE    AND    WALLS    OF    COSA. 


CHAPTER    L. 

ANSEDONIA.— C'0,S.4. 

Cerniimis  antiquas  nullo  custode  ruinas, 
Et  clesolatfB  mcenia  fceda  Cosae. — Rutilius. 

(to  round  about  her,  and  tell  the  towers  thereof. 
Mark  well  her  bulwarks  ;  that  ye  may  tell  them  that  come  after. — Psalu. 

As  Cosa  was  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  such  is  it 
■still — a  deserted  waste  of  ruins,  inclosed  by  dilapidated  walls  ; 
fourteen  centuries  have  wrought  no  change  in  its  condition. 
Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Etruscan  sites,  and 
should  not  fail  to  be  visited  by  ever}-  one  interested  in  ancient 
fortifications. 

It  occupies  the  flat  summit  of  a  truncated  conical  hill,  about 
^iix  hundred  feet  high,  which  from  its  isolation,  and  proximity  to 
the  sea,  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  scenery  of  this  coast. 
It  stands  just  outside  the  Feniglia,  the  southernmost  of  the  two 
necks  of  sand  which  connect  Monte  Argentaro  with  the  main-land  ; 
and  is  about  five  or  six  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Orbetello.^     It 


*  The  site  of  Cosa  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. Some  have  placed  it  at  Orbetello, 
others  at  Santa  Liberata,  near  Santo  Ste- 
fano  on  Monte  Argentaro  ;  yet  Strabo  (V. 
p.  225)  has  described  its  position  so  as  to 


leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  where- 
abouts. ' '  Cossa,  a  city  a  little  above  the 
sea.  The  lofty  height  on  which  the  town 
is  situated  lies  in  a  bay.  Below,  lies  the 
Portus   Herculis,    and   hard   Ijv,  tlie  sea- 
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were  best  to  leave  the  liigli-road,  where  it  begins  to  rise  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Cosa,  and  turn  down  a  lane  to  the  right.  You 
will  presently  jierceive  a  lonely  house  in  a  garden,  called  La 
Selciatella,  the  onh'  habitation  hereabouts.  Here  you  can  leave 
your  vehicle  and  will  probably  find  a  guide,  although  the  city  is 
so  conspicuous  and  the  path  to  the  ruins  so  direct,  that  a  guide 
is  hardly  necessar}'.  If  you  prefer  to  follow  the  high-road  to  the 
further  side  of  the  city,  yon  can  take  as  your  guide  a  soldier 
from  the  Torre  della  Tagliata.  Anj'  one  who  can  point  out  the 
lions,  will  answer  the  purpose  ;  you  must  exercise  your  own 
judgment  as  to  their  origin,  antiquity,  and  purpose.  Inquire  not 
for  "  Cosa,"  or  j'ou  will  be  answered  b}'  a  stare  of  surprise,  but 
for  "  Ansedonia,"  the  modern  appellation  of  the  site. 

It  is  a  steep  ascent  of  a  mile  or  more  to  the  walls  of  Cosa. 
You  ma}'  trace  the  ancient  road  all  the  way  to  the  gate,  running 
in  a  straight  line  up  the  rock}-  slope  ;  it  is  but  a  skeleton, 
marked  by  the  kerb-stones,  for  the  inner  blocks  are  in  few  places 
remaining.  On  the  way  it  i^asses  some  lioman  ruins  of  brick, 
among  them  a  columharuun. 

He  who  has  not  seen  the  so-called  Cyclopean  cities  of  Latiuni 
and  Sabina,  of  Greece  and  of  Asia  Minor,  those  marvels  of  early 
art,  which  overpower  the  mind  with  their  grandeur,  bewilder  it 
with  amazement,  or  excite  it  to  active  speculations  as  to  their 
antiquity,  the  race  which  erected  tliem,  and  the  state  of  society 
Avhich  demanded  fortifications  so  stupendous  on  sites  so  inacces- 
sible as  they  in  general  occupy ; — he  who  has  not  beheld  those 
wonderful  trophies  of  early  Italian  civilization — the  bastion  and 
round  tower  of  Norba — the  gates  of  Segni  and  Arpino — the 
citadel  of  Alatri — the  many  terraces  of  Ct)ra — the  covered  way 
of  Prteneste,  and  the  colossal  works  of  the  same  masonry  in  the 
mountains  of  Latium,  Sabina,  and  Samnium,  will  be  astonislied 
at  the  first  view  of  the  walls  of  Cosa.  Nay,  he  who  is  no  stranger 
to  this  style  of  masonry,  will  be  surprised  to  see  it  on  this  sjwt, 
so  remote  from  tlie  district  which  seems  its  pecuHar  locality. 
He  will  behold  in  these  walls  immense  blocks  of  stone,  irregular 
l)olyg()ns  in  form,  not  bound  together  with  cement,  yet  fitted  with 
such  admirable  nicety,  that  tin;  joints  are  nu-re  lines,  into  which 
he  may  often  in  vain  attempt  to  insert  a  penknife  :  the  surface 

inar.sli ;  and  on  the  licaillainl  wliiili   dver-  from    l\i]inloiiiuiii    nearly  800  Madia  (100 

bangs  tlio  liay  is  a  tower  for  watdiinfj  tlio  miles),    tiioii|4li   some  say   600  stadia   ('/S 

tunny-fisli."     He  also  states  tliat  Cossa  is  miles).     Cf.  Hiitil.  lliii.  I.  285  r<  wy. 
yOO  Kt'idid  (37-1;  miles)  from  Graviscie  ;  ainl 


1.  Ancient  gates. 

2.  Probable  site  of  a  gate. 

3,  .'}.   Square  towers,  external  and  internal. 

4,  4.    Circular  towers,  internal. 
Round  tower  of  Roman  work. 
The  Acropolis. 

Ruins, — Etruscan,  Roman,  and  mediajval. 
Deep  pit,  perhaps  a  quarry. 
Roman  columbarium. 
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smooth  as  a  billiard-table  ;  and  the  whole  resembling,  at  a  little 
distance,  a  freshly  plastered  wall,  scratched  over  with  strange 
diagrams. 

The  form  of  the  ancient  city  is  a  rude  (juadrangle,  scarcely  a 
mile  in  circuit."  The  walls  vary  from  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  relieved,  at  intervals,  by  square  towers,  pro- 
jecting from  eleven  to  fifteen  feet,  and  of  more  horizontal 
masonr}'  than  the  rest  of  the  fortifications.  Fourteen  of  these 
towers,  square  and  external,  and  two  internal  and  circular,  are 
now  standing,  or  to  be  traced  ;  but  there  were  probably  more, 
for  in  several  places  are  immense  heaps  of  ruins,  though  whether 
of  towers,  or  of  the  wall  itself  fallen  outwards,  ic  is  difiicult  to 
determine. 

On  the  northern  side  there  is  but  one  tower  and  that  in  a 
ruined  state  ;  but  on  the  Avestern,  or  that  facing  the  sea,  which 
was  most,  open  to  attack,  I  counted,  besides  a  circular  one  within 
the  walls,  seven  external  towers,  in  various  states  of  preserva- 
tion, the  southernmost  being  the  largest  and  most  perfect.  This 
tower  is  twent^'-two  feet  wide,  and  about  twenty  high,  as  it  now 
stands.  In  the  wall  to  the  south  are  five  towers  square  and 
external,  and  one,  internal  and  circular,  fort3'-two  feet  in  dia- 
meter. On  the  eastern  side  there  is  but  one  ancient  square 
tower,  and  one  semicircular  of  smaller  and  more  recent  masonry. 
Though  I  have  called  these  towers  external,  they  also  project  a 
little  inward,  from  the  line  of  walls.'' 

Though  Cosa  resembles  many  other  ancient  sites  in  Italy  in 
the  character  of  its  masonry,  it  has  certain  peculiarities.  1 
remember  no  other  instances  of  towers  in  i)olygonal  fortifications, 
with  the  excei)tions  of  the  bastion  and  I'oinul  tower  of  Norba,  a 
similar  bastion  at  Alatri,  near  the  Porta  S.  Francesco,  and  the 
towers  at  Fondi,  apparent!}-  of  no  high  anticpiity.^  In  no  case 
is  there  a  continuous  chain  of  towers,  as  round  the  southern  and 

-  Micali's  Plan  of  the  city,  from  wliidi  towers,    howcvci-,    liad    been  '  a.scertaincil 

that  annexed   is  aflajited,  makes  it  almut  lunj;  liefore  the  time  of  Yitruvius  ;  for  in 

2,640  hrarcia,  or  5,060  feet  Kngii.sh,  in  nne  of  the  very  early  an<l  eurious  A.s.syrian 

circumference.  reliefs  fmm  the  rnins  of  Nineveh,  now  in 

^  In  Micali'8  Plan  many  of  these  towers  the  I3ritish  Museum,  which  represents  the 

are  omitted.      It  will  he  observed  tliJit  here,  siege  of  a  city,  the  liattering-rani  is  directed 

as  at  Falerii,    the  external  towers  are  not  against  tlie  angles  of  a  tower,  from  wliidi 

of  that   form   recommended    l>y  Vitnivius  it  is  fast  dislodging  the  Mocks. 
(I.    /)),    who   says    they    should    he   either  '  .Memor.  Inst.  111.  )>.  IHI.     Even  Pyrgi, 

round  or  many-sided,  for  the  squai'c  ones  which  was  .fortified  with  similar  masonry, 

are  easily  knocked  to  pieces  hy  the  hatter-  though    its   name  signified    "towers,"  re- 

ing-ram,  wherca;;  on  thccircular  itcanmakc  tain's  no  trace  of  such  in  its  walls.     See 

no  impression.     The  weakness   of  square  V<il.  1.  ]».  '2'.l.'{. 
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western  walls  of  Cos<a.  Another  peculiarity  of  these  fortifications 
is,  that  in  many  parts  they  rise  generally  five  or  six  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  area  they  inclose,  as  is  also  the  case  at  Volterra 
and  Kuselhe  ;  Avhereas  the  walls  of  the  Latin  and  Sabine  towns 
are  generally  mere  embankments.''  The  eastern  wall  of  Cosa 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  city,  in  parts  as  high  as  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet,  and  externally  the  wall  is  at  least  double  that  height. 
The  outer  half  of  the  wall  also  is  raised  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  inner,  to  serve  as  a  rampart :  this  I  have  seen  on  no  other 
site.  The  total  thickness  of  the  wall  in  this  superficial  part  is 
between  five  and  six  feet.  The  inner  surface  is  not  always 
smoothed  like  the  outer,  but  left  in  its  natural  state,  untouched 
by  hammer  or  chisel ;  showing  in  the  same  piece  of  walling  the 
rudest  and  the  most  finished  styles  of  Cj'clopean  masonry,  and 
making  it  a^jpear  probable  that  the  outer  surface  was  hewn  to  its 
perfection  of  smoothness  after  the  blocks  were  raised.  A  fourth 
peculiarity  is,  that  while  the  lower  portions  of  the  Avails  are  of 
decidedly  polygonal  masonry,  the  upper  parts  are  often  composed 
of  horizontal  courses,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  rectangularit}^, 
and  the  blocks  are  generally  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the 
l^olygonal  masses  below  them.  The  line  between  these  diti'erent 
styles  is  sometimes  very  decidedly  marked,  which  seems  con- 
firmatory of  the  idea  suggested  b}'  the  first  sight  of  this  masonry, 
that  it  is  of  two  difierent  epochs  ;  the  rectangular  marking  the 
repairs — a  notion  further  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
material  is  the  same  throughout — a  close  grey  limestone.  For 
if  the  peculiar  cleavage  of  the  rock  had  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
polygonal  style  in  the  first  instance,  it  Avould  have  continued  to 
do  so  throughout ;  and  any  deviation  from  that  style  would  seem 
to  mark  the  work  of  another  race,  or  subsequent  age.  On  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  said,  that  this  rectangular  masonr}'  is  but 
the  natural  finishing  off  of  the  polygonal,  just  as  the  latter 
generally  runs  into  the  horizontal  at  angles,  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  gates  and  towers  of  this  same  cit}'." 

"  I  have  visited  most  of  those  ancient  masoniy,  though  decidedly  polygonal,  ap- 

cities  in  the  mountains  of  Latium,  and  in  j^ears  in  the  door-post  of   the  gate  to  be 

the  land  of  the  ^Equi,  Yolsci,  and  Hernici,  rectangular.     In  the  fragment  of  walling 

and  remember   no   other  instance  of   the  to  the  left,  the  blocks  are  polygonal  below, 

walls  rising  above   the   level   of    the  city  and  regular  above,  or  at  least  laid  in  hori- 

they  inclose    than    the    round   tower    at  zontal  courses.    The  manner  in  which  small 

Norba.  pieces  wei'e  fitted   into  the    interstices  is 

^  These  featui-es  are  shown  in  the  wood-  also  shown.     But  the  peculiarities  of  the 

cut  at   the  head   of   this    Chapter,   which  masonry  are  not  so  striking  in  this,  as  in 

represents  the  eastern  gate  of  Cosa.     The  many  other  portions  of  the  fortifications. 
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From  the  ramparts  you  may  perceive  that  the  walls  batter,  or 
fall  back  in  some  degree,  though  never  so  uuich  as  in  a  modern 
revetemoit,  but  the  towers  are  perpendicular  on  ever}'  side,  save 
in  a  few  cases  where  the  masonry-  is  dislocated,  and  they  topple 
over." 

Of  gates  there  is  the  orthodox  number  of  three  ;  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  northern,  southern,  and  eastern  walls  of  the  city 
respectively.^  They  are  well  worthy  of  attention,  all  of  them 
being  double,  like  the  two  celebrated  gateways  of  Yolterra, 
though  witliout  even  the  vestige  of  an  arch.  The  most  perfect 
is  that  in  the  eastern  wall,  which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut 
at  the  head  of  this  chapter.^  It  is  evident  that  it  was  never 
arched,  for  the  door-post  still  standing  rises  to  the  height  of 
nearl}'  twenty  feet  in  a  perfectly  upright  surface  ;  and  as  in  the 
Porta  di  Diana  of  Volterra,  it  seems  to  have  been  spanned  by  a 
lintel  of  wood,  for  at  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  is  a 
square  hole,  as  if  for  its  insertion.^  Gateways  on  a  similar  plan 
are  found  in  the  Cycloi^ean  cities  of  Latium — the  Porta  di  S. 
Francesco  at  Alatri,  and  the  Porta  Cassamara  at  Ferentino  for 
instance;  the  latter  however  may  be  of  1  toman  construction. 
The  arch  indeed  is  never  found,  in  Italy  at  least,  in  connection 
with  this  style  of  masonry ;  but  the  gateways  of  Cyclopean  cities 
were  either  siianned  by  fiat  slabs  of  stone,  or  when  of  too  great  a 
width,  by  lintels  of  wood,  or  else  by  stones  overlapping  each 
other,  and  gradually  converging  till  they  met"  and  formed  a  rude 
sort  of  (jrothic  arch.' 

On   this  siile  of  tlie  city  the   masonry  is  ^  It  is  sliown  in  tiic  wooilcut,  togothei" 

smaller  than  on  the  others.     The  largest  of  with  the  ui)rij,'lit  groove  for  the  xaraclncica, 

the  blocks  in  the  woodcut  is  not  more  than  or  iiortcullis,    like  that  in   the    Porta  all' 

4  feet  square,  and  the  height  of  the  wall  Arco  of  Volterra. 

is  only  15  or  16  feet.  -  In   (xreece,   however,   regularly  arched 

^  The  bastion  aiul  round  tower  of  Norba,  gateways   have   been    found    in   connection 

on    the    contrary,    narrow    upwards    con-  with  this  jjolygnnal  masonry.     At  d'hiiada-, 

siderably.  in  Acarnania,  is  a  iiostern  of  a  i>erfcct  arch 

**  There  may  have  been  a  i)oslcru  in  the  in  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  city.  Leake, 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  walls,  at  the  Northern  Greece,  III.  pp.  .'JtiO  et  .vq.  ; 
Hi»ot  marked  '1  in  the  Plan.  Sir  11.  C.  Hoare  Mure,  Tour  in  (i recce,  I.  p.  101>  ;  and  Ann. 
al.so  thought  he  could  i)erceive  four  gates;  Inst.  18:58,  p.  K54.  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  II. 
and  he  speaks  of  four  ancient  roads,  tav.  i)?.  And  at  Xerokainjio,  in  the  neigh- 
Classical  Tour,  I.  !>.  58.  l)ourhood  of  Siiarta,  is  a  bridge  on  the  true 

"  Its  entrance  i.s  about  12  feet  wide,  Imt  ar(li-])rinciple,    in    tlic    midst  of    masonry 

the  i)assage  within  is  double  that  in  wiillh  of  iircgular  jiolygons,  tlmugh  of  unusually 

and    2S    feet   long  ;    the   inner  gate    is   nn  small  si/.c.      It  was  discovered  l>y  Dr.  Ross 

longer  stamling,   though   imiications  of   it  of  Atheuii,   but   first   m:ide  known   to  the 

are    traceable.      The    de[)th    of   the  outer  world  by  Colonel   Mure,  in  the  Ann.  In.st. 

doorposts,  or  in  other  wonls  the  tliickness  1838,  p.  140  ;  Mon.    Incd.   Inst.  loc.   cit. ; 

of  the  wall,  is  7  feet  8  inches.  and  afterwards  in   his  interesting  Tour  in 
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The  other  two  gateway's,  though  more  dilapidated,  show  that 
they  have  been  formed  on  the  same  ])\iin  as  this  in  the  eastern 
walL  In  the  one  to  the  south  is  a  block,  nine  feet  by  four,  the 
largest  I  observed  in  the  walls  of  Cosa.  In  this  gate  also  is  a 
large  round  hole  in  the  inner  doorpost  for  the  insertion  of  a 
wooden  lintel. 

The  gates  of  Cosa,  unlike  those  of  Yolterra,  do  not  exemplify 
the  ijrecepts  of  Vitruvius,  that  the  road  to  a  gateway  should  be 
so  arranged,  that  the  approaching  foe  should  have  his  right  side, 
or  that  unprotected  by  his  shield,  open  to  the  attacks  of  the 
besieged.-' 

I  observed  no  instances  of  sewers  opening  in  these  walls,  as 
usual  in  Etruscan  fortifications,  and  as  are  found  also  in  certain 
other  C^'clopean  cities  of  Ital}'."^  Yet  such  may  exist,  for  I 
found  it  impossible  fully  to  inspect  the  walls  on  the  southern 
and  western  sides,  the  slopes  beneath  them  being  covered  with 
a  wood  so  dense  as  to  be  often  impenetrable,  though  the  difficul- 
ties are  not  aggravated,  as  at  Ruselhp,  by  any  thickets  more 
formidable  than  m^'rtle,  lentiscus,  and  laurestinus. 

Within  the  cit}',  all  is  ruin — a  chaos  of  crumbling  walls,  over- 
turned masonr}',  scattered  masses  of  bare  rock,  and  subterranean 
vaults,  "  where  the  owl  peeps  deeming  it  midnight,"' — all  overrun 
with  shrubs  and  creejiers,  and  acanthus  in  great  profusion.  The 
popular  superstition  may  be  pardoned  for  regarding  this  as  the 
haunt  of  demons  ;  for  ages  it  was  the  den  of  bandits  and  outlaws, 
and  tradition,  kept  alive  by  the  natural  gloominess  of  the  sj^ot, 
has  thus  preserved,  it  may  be,  the  remembrance  of  tlieir  atro- 
cities. At  the  south-western  corner  of  the  area  was  the  Arx, 
for  the  ground  here  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary  level, 
and  is  banked  up  with  masonry  in  parts  polygonal,  but  in  general 

Greece,  II.  p.  248.      Several  iirchaBologists  I  may  inentioii  a  sewer  in  the  walls  of  tlie 

of  eminence,   however,  who  have  seen  it,  latter  city,  close  to  the  bastion  by  the  Porta 

have  declared  to  me  tlieir  full   conviction  di  San  Francesco,  which  is  of  very  peculiar 

that  this    bridge    is    of   late    date  and   of  form— a   truncated    cone    inverted,    appa- 

Koman  construction.     Cf.  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  rently  2  feet  wide  above,  tapering  to  1  foot 

p,  77.     In  the  polygonal  walls  of  CEnoanda  below,  and  about  3  feet  in  height.     The 

in  the  Cibyratis,  north  of  Lycia,  there  is  a  better  known  opening  in  the  walls  of  the 

gateway  regularly  arched,  with  Greek  in-  citadel  of  Alatri,  I  <lo  not  believe  to  be  a 

scriptious  on  tablets  in  the  masonry  by  its  sewer,   but  a  postern.      In  the   Cyclopean 

side  ;  as  I  learn  from  the  portfolio  of  Mr.  walls  of  Veruhe,  now  Veroli,  in  the  rudest 

Edward  Falkener.  and  most  ancient  parts  of  the  masonry,  are 

"*  Vitruv.  I.  5.  several  sewers — tall  upright  openings,  like 

■•  Besides  the  instances  of  such  openings  that  in  the  walls  of   Norba,   or  yet  more 

in  the  walls  of  Norba,  Segni,  and  Alatri,  similar  in  form  and  dimensions  to  those  so 

i-eferred  to  in  Chapter  XLI.  (see  page  119 1,  common  in  the  cities  of  southern  Etruria. 
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reguliu',  like  that  in  similar  situations  at  Eusella^.  On  this 
platform  are  several  ruins,  bare  walls  rising  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet,  apparently  of  the  low  Empire,  or  still  later,  of  the 
middle  ages  ;  and  numerous  foundatit)ns,  some  of  the  same  small 
cemented  masonry,  others  of  larger  rectangular  blocks,  decidedly 
Roman,  and  some  even  poh'gonal,  like  the  city-walls.  It  is 
probable  that  the  latter,  as  the  earliest  masonry — for  in  many 
parts  the  Koman  work  rests  on  it — marks  the  substructions  of 
the  three  temples  which  the  Etruscans  were  wont  to  raise  in 
every  city  to  the  divine  trio,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  jNIinerva.' 

Within  the  gate  to  the  east,  are  many  remains  of  buildings, 
some  with  upper  stories  and  windows  ;  and  not  far  from  this  is  a 
deep  hollow  with  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  quarry. 

Joyfully  will  the  traveller  hail  the  view  from  the  ramparts  of 
Cosa ;  and  in  truth  it  were  hard  to  find  one  on  this  coast  more 
singular,  varied,  and  grand.  Inland,  rise  lofty  walls  of  rock — 
rugged,  stern,  and  forbidding — blocking  up  all  view  in  that 
direction.  At  his  feet  spreads  the  sun-bright  bay,  with  Porto 
Ercole  and  its  rocky  islet  on  the  further  shore,"  but  not  a  skill"  to 
break  the  blue  calm  of  its  waters  ;  the  wide  lagoon  is  mapped 
out  by  its  side ;  arul  the  vast  double-peaked  mass  of  ]Monte 
Argentaro,  the  natural  (iibraltar  of  Tuscany,  overshadows  all, 
lying  like  a  majestic  vessel  along  the  shore,  moored  by  its  three 
ropes  of  sand ' — the  castellated  Orbetello  being  but  a  knot  in  the 
centre  of  the  middle  one.  To  the  north  he  looks  along  the  pine- 
fringed  coast  to  the  twin  headlands  of  the  Bay  of  Tehimone,  and 
then  far  away  over  the  level  ]\Iarcnnna,  to  the  distant  heights  of 
Troja  and  the  grey  peaks  of  Elba.  The  (Jiglio,  the  so-called 
'•Lily"  isliind,  is  lost  behind  tlic  Argentaro;  but  the  eye,  as 
it  lra\c]s   soiitliwards,  rests  on   tlie  islet  of  tlie  Ciinnnutri  ; ''  and, 

•'  Scrvius,  :i(l  \  irj,'.  .V.n.  J.  i'1'2.  twn   istliiiii.     Ilic  ToiiiIidIo,  or  tliat  to  the 

"  Tlic  roitiis    Ilcrciilis    of    Kutiliiis    (I.  nnitli,    may    have   1)0t'ii    dt'iiosited    by    the 

203),    ;ui<l    the    Itineraries.       It   was    also  All)e;,'na,    wliicli    opens   liard   by;  but  for 

called    I'ortns  Cosanus.     Liv.    XXII.    11;  the  Kuni;,dia— there  is  no  river  discharpng 

XXX.  39.      I  liave  not  visited  it  ;  but  Sir  itself  hereabouts.      The  cireuit  of  'Mi  miles, 

11.  C.  lloare  sjiys  it  is  a  sin^^ular  town,  and  which    Rutilius   (I.    ;n.S)   ascribes  to   tlii.s 

"rescnd)les  a  flight  of  steps,   each  street  iironiontory,  seems  uiuch  cxafjgerated.     For 

])earing  the  apiiearance  of  a  landinjj-place. "  the    ]ihysicul   features   and   i)roductions  of 

Classical  Tour,   1.   ]>.  S<).     There  are  said  tlii.'-  siii;,'iilar  district,  see  llrocchi,  Osscrva- 

to  be  no  antiquities  remaining.     Viag.  .\iit.  /i'lni    nalinali   sul    promoutorio  Argentaro, 

l)cr  la  Via  Aurelia,  \>.  fii.  KiMiot.     Ital.     XI.,    and     Repetti,    k.    v. 

'    It  is  highly  i)robablc  that  llie  Monte  Orbetello. 
Argentaro    wiih  once   an   island  ;   liut  it   j^,  ■''  The    nianiuui,    or    .Nrlcnnsia    of    the 

dirtieult  to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  ancients.      .Mda,  II.  7;   I'liu.  HI.  12. 
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after  scanning  the  wide  horizon  of  waters,  meets  Kmtl  again  in  tlie 
dim  hills  above  Civita  Yecchia.  The  intervening  coast  is  low, 
flat,  desert, — here  a  broad  strip  of  sand, — there  a  long,  sea-shore 
lagoon,  or  a  deadly  fen  or  swamp, — now  a  tract  dark  with  under- 
wood,— now  a  wide,  barren  moor,  treeless,  houseless — 

Arsiccia,  nuda,  sterile,  e  deserta. 

Yet  in  this  region,  all  desolate  as  it  now  appears,  stood  Yulci, 

that  mine  of  sepulchral  treasures,  and   Tarquinii,  the  queen  of 

Etruscan  cities,  with  her  port   of   Graviscie  ;  and  Corneto,  her 

modern  representative,  ma}"  be  descried,  thirty  miles  off",  lifting 

her  diadem  of  towers  above  the  nearer  turrets  of  Montalto. 

Around  the  walls  of  Cosa  there  are  few  relics  of  antiquity.     It 

is  said  that  in  the  plain  below  are  "  ver}-  extensive  remains  of  a 

wall  of  much  ruder  construction  "  than  those  of  the  city  ;  ^  but  I 

did  not  perceive  them.     Near  the  Torre  della  Tagliata  are  several 

ruins  of  Roman  date,  of  which  those  commonl}^  called  Bagni  della 

Eegina  are  the  most  remarkable.     You  enter  a  long  cleft  in  the 

rock,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep,  and  on  one  side  perceive  a  huge 

cave,  within  which  is  a  second,  still  larger,  apparently  formed  for 

baths ;  for  there  are  seats  cut  out  of  the  living  rock — vivo  sediUa- 

saxo — but  all  now  in  utter  ruin.     The  place,  it  has  been  remarked, 

recalls  the   grotto   of  tlie    Nymphs,   described    by  Yirgil ;  ^    but 

popular  tradition  has  peopled  it  with   demons,    as  says  Faccio. 

degii  Uberti — ■ 

Ivi  u  ancor  ove  fue  la  Sendonia, 
Ivi  e  la  cava,  ove  andarno  a  torme, 
Si  crede  il  tristo,  overo  le  demonia. 

Among  the  ruins  on  the  shore  at  this  spot  is  some  mosaic 
pavement.  The  site  has  been  taken,  with  considerable  proba- 
bility, for  that  of  Subcosa."^ 

No  tombs  are  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  around  Cosa.  It  is. 
probable,  that,  like  those  of  Kusellse,  Cortona,  and  Saturnia,  they 
were  constructed  of  rude  masonry,  and  covered  over  with  earth.. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  plan  adopted  on  sites  where  the- 
rock  was  too  hard  to  admit  of  easy  excavation.     At  Yolterra  and 

^  Classical  Museum,  Y.  p.  180.  30)  made  tlie  same  distinction  ;  but  botli 
'  Mn.  I.  167  ;  Repetti,  III.  p.  679.  seem  to  Lave  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by 
-  Mannert,    Geog.   p.    366.      According  the  lines   of  Faccio    degli    Uberti,   quoted 
to   this   writer,    it   is  this    spot    which    is  above  ;  for  the  city  itself  is  ceiiiainly  now- 
called  Ansedonia,  and  not  the  ruined  city  called  Ansedonia. 
above.     Holstenins  (Annot.   ad  Cluver.  p. 
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Populoiiia  it  was  not  necessar}',  for  there  were  soft  strata  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Excavations,  however,  have  been  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cosa,  especially  in  the  high  ground  of  the  plain 
to  the  north-east  of  the  city.^  A  tomb  with  archaic  paintings  on 
its  walls,  very  like  those  of  the  Grotta  Campana,  nt  Yeii,  Avas 
opened  in  1870,  by  Signor  Marcelliani,  who  sent  sketches  of  the 
paintings  to  the  Archreological  Institute  at  Eome."* 

The  walls  of  Cosa,  so  unlike  those  of  most  cities  of  Etruria,  to 
what  people,  and  to  what  age  shall  we  refer  them  ?  Can  it  be 
that  they  were  raised  by  the  Etruscans  themselves — induced  to 
depart  from  their  general  style  of  masonry  by  the  local  rock  having 
a  natural  cleavage  into  polygons  ?  Or  are  the  peciiliaritios  of  these 
and  similar  walls  in  Etruria  characteristic  of  the  race  Avhich  con- 
structed them,  rather  than  of  the  materials  of  Avhich  they  are 
formed  ?  Are  they  to  be  attributed  to  the  earliest  occupants  of 
the  land,  the  Umbri  or  the  Pelasgi '? — or  to  much  later  times, 
and  to  the  Roman  conquerors  ?  The  latter  view  seems  now  in 
favour.  It  was  first  broached  by  ]Micali,  the  great  advocate  of 
the  indigenous  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  and  who  sought,  by 
invalidating  the  antiquity  of  this  polygonal  style,  to  cnliance  that 
of  the  regular  masonry,  which  is  more  peculiarly  Etruscan.  He 
maintains  that  tlie  walls  of  Cosa,  and  of  Saturnia,  which  resemble 
them,  are  among  the  least  ancient  in  tlu'  land  ;  and  he  suggests 
that  they  may  have  been  raised  by  the  lloman  Cohuiy,  establislied 
here  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  City,  seeing  that  the 
Romans  are  known  to  have  employed  tliis  masonry  in  certain  of 
their  public  works.  "  A  mere  glance,"  says  he,  "  at  the  walls  of 
Cosa,  so  smootli  and  well  preserved,  proves  tlieir  construction  to 
be  of  small  antiquity  in  comparison  witli  those  of  Eiesole  and 
Yolterra,  of  (lundrilateral  blocks,  and  of  genuine  Etruscan  work- 
manship." The  superior  sliarpness  and  frcslnicss  in  tlu-se  walls 
of  Cosa,  however,  are  no  proof  whatever  ol'  a.  less  remote  anli(iuity. 
]Micali's  argument,  to  have  any  weight,  sliould  show  that  the 
material  of  wliich  these  walls  are  res])ectively  composed,  is  either 
the  same,  or  one  e(pially  affected  by  atmospheric  inlluences. 
Tlie  fact  is  tliat  the  fortifications  of  Yolterra  and  Eiesole,  and 
those  also  of  Topulonia  and  Cortona,  are  eitlu^r  of  macifino, 
stratified  snndstcme,  or  of  otlier  rock  (Mjually  iVial)]e,  wliile  those 

^    r.iill.    Inst.    ISr.l,    11.    7.    ]Mic:ili    (Mem.  vessel  of   Imiii/e,  c-(,ii1:iiTiiii;,'  :in  iiddiifcious 

Iiicil.    II.  ;i'J«)  .stiitc'K  that  wliiit  wiis  fdiiiid  gum,  wliicli,  wlieii  liuiiit,  ;,'iivc  furl li  a  most 

licrc  in  lft;}7  vas  ]iresenteil   l.y  liiinsclf  to  a^'iTcalilc  ipcifiiiiie. 
Pope  UiX'goiy  XVI.  ;  and   si.eaks  of  :>.  flat  *   \'>n\\.  lusi.,  ]S70,  i..  M. 
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of  Cosa  and  Saturnia  are  respectively  of  hard  limestone  and 
travertine.' 

It  would  demand  more  room  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will 
allow,  to  discuss  this  subject  to  its  full  extent.  But  I  must  make 
a  few  remarks. 

This  polygonal  masonry  is  of  high  antiquity,  long  prior  to 
Roman  times,  though  every  instance  of  it  cannot  claim  to  he  of  so 
remote  a  date.  It  must,  however,  be  of  later  origin  than  that 
composed  of  unhewn  masses,  rudely  piled  up,  with  no  further 
adjustment  than  the  insertion  of  small  blocks  in  the  interstices — • 
that  style  which,  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  is  sometimes 
designated  "  Cyclopean ;  "  •*  for  this  polygonal  masonry  is  the 
perfecting  of  that  ruder  mode  of  construction.''  Yet  that  this 
smooth-surfaced,  closely -joined  style,  as  seen  in  the  walls  of  Cosa, 
is  also  of  early  origin,  is  proved,  not  onl}'  by  numerous  instances 
of  it  on  ver}'  ancient  sites  in  Greece  and  Itah' — some  referred  to 
as  marvels  of  antiquity  b}'  the  ancients  theanselves — but  also  b}' 
the  primitive  style  of  its  gateways,  and  the  absence  of  the  arch  in 
connection  with  it.^  The  fact  of  the  Romans  adopting  this  style 
of  masonr}-,  as  they  seem  to   have   done  in  the  substructions  of 


5  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  II.  pp.  144, 
196  ;  III.  p.  6.  I  cite  Micali  in  this  in- 
.stance,  not  as  the  writer  who  has  treated 
the  subject  in  the  most  able  manner,  but 
an  the  originator  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Roman  origin  of  Cosa,  antl  as  one  who  lias 
been  referred  to  as  authority  on  the  point. 

0  Pausan.  II.  16,  4  ;  25,  7  ;  VII.  25. 
Pausanias,  however,  applies  the  same  term 
to  the  walls  of  Mycenaj,  which  are  of  hewn 
jjolygonal  blocks,  and  even  to  the  celebrated 
Gate  of  the  Lions,  which  is  of  regular, 
.squared  masonry.  The  term  is  also  re- 
peatedly used  by  Euripides  in  reference  to 
the  walls  of  Mycena;,  or  of  Argos  (Elect. 
1158  ;  Iphig  Aul.  152,  534,  1501  ; 
Orest.  963  ;  Troad.  1083  ;  Here.  Fur. 
944;  compare  Seneca,  Here.  Fur.  997; 
Statins,  Theb.  I.  252).  It  is  therefore 
<;lear  that  the  term  ' '  Cyclopean  "  cannot 
with  propriety  be  confined,  as  it  has  been 
by  Dodwell,  Grell,  and  others,  to  masonry 
•of  the  rudest  uuhewn  description,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  neater  polygonal,  or  to 
the  horizontal  style.  The  term  was  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Greeks,  rather  than  to  the  character  of  the 
masonry ;  or  if  used  in  this  way  it  was 
generic,    not   specific ;    applicable   to   any 


walling  of  great  massiveness,  which  had 
the  appearance,  or  the  reputation,  of  high 
antiquity.  "  Arces  Cyclopum  autem,  aut 
quas  Cyclopes  fecerunt,  aut  magui  ac  miri 
operis  ;  nam  qiiicquid  magnitudine  su^ 
nobile  est  Cyclopum  manu  dicitur  fabri- 
catum."  Lactant.  ad  Stat.  Theb.  I.  252  ; 
cf.  I.  630.  Though  rejected  altogether  by 
Bunsen  (Ann.  Inst.  1834,  p.  145),  the  term 
is  convenient — se  non  e  vero,  e  hen  trovato 
— and  in  default  of  a  better,  has  some 
claim  to  be  retained.  On  this  ground  I 
liave  made  iise  of  it  in  the  course  of  this 
work  in  its  generic  sense,  applying  it  alike 
to  all  early  massive  irregular  masonry. 

''  Gell  held  the  contrary  opinion — that 
the  polygonal  was  more  ancient  bj'  some 
centui-ies.     Topog.  Rome,  II.  f).  165. 

s  Gerhard  (Ann.  Inst.  1829,  p.  40), 
remarking  on  this  fact,  says  it  seems 
certain  that  even  the  least  ancient  remains 
of  this  description  preceded  the  invention 
of  the  arch.  But  this  is  refuted  by  the 
recent  discovery  of  arches  in  connection 
with  this  masonry  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor.  r<  s"yj?"a,  pp.  250,  251.  In  none  of 
these  cases,  however,  have  the  structures 
an  appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
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some  of  their  great  Ways,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  cities  of  Latiuni,''' 
in  no  way  militates  against  the  high  antiquity  of  the  type.  Tlie 
Eomans  of  early  times  -were  a  servile  race  of  imitators,  who  had 
little  original  heyond  their  heU'ipotcnUa ,  and  were  ever  borrowing 
of  their  neighbours,  not  only  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and 
whatever  ministered  to  luxury  and  enjoyment,  but  even  the  sterner 
arts  of  war.  Thus  in  their  architecture  and  fortifications  :  in 
Sabina  they  seem  to  have  copied  the  style  of  the  Sabines,  in 
Latium  of  the  Latins,  in  Etruria  of  the  Etruscans.  In  what 
degree  they  may  have  been  led  to  this  b^^  the  local  materials,  is  a 
question  for  separate  consideration. 

Conceding  that  the  style  of  masonry  must  to  a  considerable 
extent  have  been  affected  by  the  character  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed, I  cannot  hold,  with  some,  that  it  was  the  natural  and 
unavoidable  result — -I  cannot  believe  in  a  constructive  necessity — 
that  with  certain  given  materials  every  people  in  every  age  would 
have  produced  the  same  or  a  similar  description  of  masonry. 
There  are  conventionalities  and  fashions  in  this  as  in  other  arts. 
It  were  eas}-,  indeed,  to  admit  the  proposition  in  regard  to  the 
ruder  Cyclopean  style,  which  is  a  mere  random  piling  of  masses 
as  detached  from  the  quarry ;  a  style  which  may  suggest  itself 
to  any  people,  and  Avhicli  is  adopted,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scale,  in  the  formatitm  of  fences  or  of  embankments  by  the  modern 
Italians  and  Tyrolese,  and  even  b}-  the  peasantry  of  England  and 
Scotland,  on  spots  where  stone  is  cheaper  than  wood.  But  the 
polygonal  masonry  of  which  we  are  treating  is  of  a  totally  different 
character ;  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mar- 
vellous neatness,  the  artistic  perfection  displayed  in  polygonal 
structures  like  tlie  walls  of  Cosa,  could  have  been  produced  by 
any  people  indifferently  who  happened  to  fix  on  the  site.  For  it 
is  not  the  mere  cleavage  of  the  rock  into  pol3'gonal  masses  that 
will  produce  this  masonry.  '  There  is  also  the  accurate  and 
laborious  iuljustmcnt,  the  careful  adaptation  of  parts,  and  the 
subsequent  smootliing  of  the  whole  into  an  uniform,  level  surface. 
If  ever  masoni'y  liad  the  stamp   of  peculiarity  it  is  tliis.      Not  the 

'  In  tlic  Via  S:ilari;i,  near  Kioti,  and  in  Geilianl,   Ann.    Inst.    ISlii),  p.    !^>'),  tt  scfj. 

several  i>lacc9  between  Antrodoco and Givita  83    ct   »cq. ;   lUinsen,  Ann.  Inst.    1834,  j). 

Ducalc  ;  in  the  Via  Valeria,  l)clow  Iloviano,  H4  ;  Bunliury,    Classical   Museum,    V.    p. 

and  clsewhero  between  Tivoli  and  Taglia-  167    et  acq.      Htrabo    (V.    i>.    '237)    state* 

cozzo  ;    and    in    tlic    Via    Appia,    between  that  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Via  Latina, 

Tcrracina  ami    Fomli.     The  cities,    whose  in    the   limds   of   tlie   Ilernici,  vl^pii,  and 

])()lyf;onaI  fortifications  liave  been  ascribed  VjdIsc',  were  built  by  the  llomaus. 
to    the    Ilnrnriiis,    arc    Norba    and    Sigiiia. 
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regular  isodomou  of  the  Greeks,  nor  the  opus  reticulafam  of  the 
Bomaiis  has  it  more  strongly  marked.  I  could  as  readily  believe 
that  the  Corinthian  capital  was  invented  b}'  every  nation  b}^  which 
it  has  been  adopted,  as  that  this  style  of  masonry  had  an  in- 
dependent origin  in  every  country  where  it  has  been  found.-^ 

The  question  next  arises,  to  what  particular  race  is  this  peculiar 
masonry  to  be  ascribed.  No  doubt  when  once  introduced,  the 
fashion  might  be  adopted  by  other  tribes  than  that  which  origi- 
nated it,"  but  the  type,  whose  source  alone  we  are  considering, 
would  still  be  proper  to  one  race.  Now  at  the  risk  of  being 
thought  to  entertain  old-fashioned  oi:)inions,  I  must  confess  that 
I  can  refer  it  to  no  other  than  the  Pelasgi.  Not  that,  with  Sir 
W.  Gell,  I  would  cite  the  mj^th  of  Lycaon,  son  of  Pelasgus,  and 
founder  of  Lycosura,  as  iiroof  that  this  masonry  was  of  Pelasgic 
orimn^ — I  mioht  even  admit  that  "there  is  no  conclusive  evidence 
in  any  one  instance  of  the  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  monuments 
under  consideration  "  ^ — yet  there  is,  in  most  cases,  the  same 
kind  and  degree  of  evidence  as  lead  us  to  ascribe  the  walls  of 
Fiesole  and  Volterra  to  the  Etruscans,  those  of  Pffistum  to  the 
Greeks,  or  Stonehenge  to  the  Druids.  We  find  it  recorded  that 
in  very  early  times  the  lands  or  sites  were  occupied  by  certain 
races  ;  and  finding  local  remains,  which  analogy  marks  as  of  high 


^  The  adoption  of  tliis  style  liy  the 
Romans  in  the  jjavements  of  their  high- 
ways, in  no  way  affects  the  question.  The 
earliest  of  these  roacl<,  the  Via  Appia,  was 
constructed  only  in  the  year  442  (b.c.  312) 
— a^es  later  even  than  those  polygonal 
cities  which  are  sometimes  ascribed  to  the 
Romans  ;  and  it  may  be  that  they  but 
imitated  the  roads  of  their  predecessors. 
Still  less  can  the  use  of  polygonal  pavement 
by  the  modern  Florentines,  be  admitted  as 
an  argument  against  the  peculiarity  of  the 
type,  as  IMicali  would  fain  have  it.  Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  I.  p.  197.  They  have  but 
adhered  to  the  style  which  was  handed 
down  to  them  from  antiquity,  while  the 
modern  Romans  have  preferred  the  opus 
reticulatum  as  the  model  for  their  j^ave- 
ments.  And  though  Micali  contends  for  a 
constructive  necessitj',  it  is  completely  set 
aside  by  the  fact,  which  he  mentions,  that 
the  stone  for  the  pavement  of  Florence  is 
brought  from  the  heights  of  Fiesole  ;  for 
the  horizontal  cleavage  of  that  rock  is 
manifest  and  notorious. 

Nor  can  the  existence  of  pol^'gonal 
VOL.   ir. 


masonry  in  the  fortresses  and  other  struc- 
tures of  the  aboriginal  Peruvians,  be  re- 
gai-ded  as  opposed  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
type.  Too  great  a  mystery  hangs  over  the 
origin  of  that  singular  race,  and  of  its 
civilization,  for  us  to  admit  them  as  evi- 
dence in  this  question.  The  style  seems  to 
have  differed  from  that  of  the  polygonal 
masoniy  of  the  old  world,  resembling  it  in 
little  more  than  the  close-fitting  of  the 
masses.  If  anything  is  to  be  learned  from 
these  structures,  it  is  that  they  contradict 
the  doctrine  of  a  constructive  necessity  ; 
being  of  granite  or  porphyry,  which  have 
no  i^olygonal  cleavage  ;  and  are  rather 
suggestive  of  a  traditional  custom.  See 
Prescott's  Conquest  of  Pera,  I.  pp.  16,  143. 

-  Chevalier  Bunsen  maintains  that  many 
of  the  jDolygonal  fortifications  of  Italy  were 
raised  by  the  Volsci,  Jiqui,  and  Hernici. 
Ann.  Inst.  1834,  p.  142.  But  if  this 
be  admitted,  it  does  not  prove  that  the 
type  originated  \^■ith  them. 

•*  Grell,  Rome,  11.  r.  Pelasgi. 

■*  Bunbury,  Clas.  Mus.  V.  p.  186. 
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antiquity,  and  not  of  Roman  construction,  we  feel  authorised  in 
ascribing  them  to  the  respective  peoples.  The  wide-spread 
existence  of  this  masonry  through  the  countries  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  equally  wide  diffusion  of  the  Pelasgic  race,''  and  the 
remarkable  correspondence  of  the  lands  it  occupied  or  inhabited 
with  those  where  these  monuments  most  abound  ;  to  saj'  nothing 
of  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  them  with  a  shadow  of  reason  to 
any  other  particular  people  mentioned  in  history — afford  satis- 
factory evidence  to  my  mind  of  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  the  polygonal 
masonry.  And  here  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  the  much 
vexata  qiicestio,  what  and  whence  was  that  Pelasgic  race,  Avhich 
was  so  Avidely  diffused  throughout  the  ancient  world ;  it  is  enough 
to  know  that  in  almost  every  laud  which  it  is  said  to  have  occupied, 
we  find  remains  of  this  description.''  In  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  peculiar  homes  of  this  people,  such 
monuments  are  most  abundant ;  tlie}^  are  found  also  in  the  Isles 
of  the  ^Egsean  Sea,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  which  were 
at  some  period  occupied  or  colonised  by  the  Pelasgi.  A\'e  know 
also,  that  they  built  the  ancient  wall  round  the  xVcropolis  of 
jUliens  ;  and  the  way  in  which  this  fact  is  mentioned ''  in  connec- 
tion with  their  wandering  habits,  favours  the  opinion  held  by 
some,  that  these  Pelasgi  were  the  great  fort-builders  of  antiquity, 
a  migrator}'  race  of  warlike  masons,  who  went  about  from  land  to 
land,  sword  in  one  hand,  hammer  and  chisel  in  the  other,  fortif}'- 
ing  themselves  wherever  they  conquered.  In  Ital}-  also,  those 
regions  which  abound  most  in  such  monuments  were  all  once  in 
possession  of  the  Pelasgi,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  on  the 
other  hand,  that  we  have  historic  mention  of  that  race  in  certain 
other  districts — at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  (Enotria 
— where  no  such  remains  have  been  discovered ;  '"^  nor  indeed  do 

■•  "It  is  not  a  mere  hypothesis,"   says  Ilecatrcus,  ap.  Ilcrod.  VI.  137. 

Nielmhr,  "  but  with  a  full  historical  con-  •''  It  is  asserted  that  no  polygonal  strnc- 

viction,   that  I   assert,    there  was  a  time  tures   arc   to   be   found    in    Basilicata   or 

when  the  lY-husgians,   then  perhajis  more  C'idal)ria  ;  nor,  indeed,  north  of  the  Om- 

wldely  spread   than    any  other  peojile  in  hronc,  nor  south  of  the  Vultiirnus— some 

Europe,    extended    from   the   I'o  and  the  say  the  Silarus.     Mcmor.  Inst.   I.  p.  7'2 ; 

Arno  almost  to  the  Bosphorus."     I.  p.  r>2,  Ann.  Inst.,  l.S.'M,  j).  liS.     But,  iis  regards 

En;{.  trans.  the  .south  of  Italy,  the  assertion  is  prema- 

^  (icrhard    (Mcmor.     Inst.    III.    p.    72)  lure.     Have  suHiciont  researches  been  made 

takes  these    structures   of   irregular    jjoly-  among    the    Calahrian  Apennines  ?     I'ctit- 

gons  to  be  Pela.sgic.     Mullcr  (Archiiologie  Iladcl,    who    maintains    the    I'ela.sgic   con- 

dcr  Kunst,  j).  27)  thinks  that  most  of  the  struction    of    this    masonry,    as.serts    that 

Ho-C'illed  Cyclopean  walls  of  Kjjirus  and  the  there  are  remains  of  it  far  south,  in  Apulia 

l'c]o])onnesus  were  erected  by  the  I'ela.sgi.  and  Liicania.     Alemor.    Instit.  III.  ]ii).  !^)^)- 

^  Myrsilus,   aji.    Dion.    Hal.    I.    c.    2S;  ()<!.      1  have  heard  that  some  singular  dis- 
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■\ve  find  Avails  of  this  character  in  all  the  ancient  cities  of  central 
Italy — even  of  Etruria — which  are  said  to  have  had  a  Pelasgic 
origin.^  These  discrepancies,  whether  real  or  apparent,  whether 
occasioned  h}'  the  character  of  the  local  rock,  or  hy  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  land,  are  hut  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  and  do  not  invalidate  the  evidence  for  the  Pelasgic 
origin  of  this  peculiar  masonr3\ 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  local  rock  in  some  cases,  though 
not  in  all,  determined  the  style  of  the  masonry.  Where  it 
naturally  split  into  rectangular  forms,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
macigno  of  Cortona,  and  the  volcanic  tufo  of  southern  Etruria, 
there  the  horizontal  may  have  been  preferred,  even  by  those  who 
were  wont  to  employ  a  different  description  of  masonry.  This 
aseems  to  have  been  the  case  at  Agylla,  where  the  rock  is  of  tufo ; 
there  are  no  traces  of  polygonal  construction  ;  even  in  the  most 
ancient  tombs  the  masonry  is  rectangular.^  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
natural  inducements  to  the  contrary,  the  favourite  style  was  some- 
times carried  out,  as  is  proved  by  the  tholus  of  polygonal  con- 
struction at  Volterra,  formed  of  travertine  ; "  and  by  the  polygonal 
walls  of  Saturnia  of  the  same  material — a  stone  of  decidedly 
horizontal  cleavage,  and  used  abundantly  in  regular  masonry  in 
all  ages,  from  the  Etruscan  walls  of  Clusium  and  Perusia,  and 
the  Greek  temples  of  Psestum,  to  the  Coliseum,  St.  Peter's,  and, 
the  palaces  of  modern  Rome.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  traver- 
tine and  crag  in  the  polygonal  walls  of  Pyrgi,"  and  by  the  crag  in 
the  similar  fortifications  of  Orbetello ;  ^  and  even  these  walls  of 
Cosa  afford  abundant  proof  that  the  builders  were  not  the  slaves 
of  their  materials,  but  exerted  a  free  choice  in  the  adoption  of 
style ;  for  the  same  stone  which  was  hewn  into  horizontal  masonry 
in  the  towers,  gateways,  and  upper  courses,  could  have  been 
tlu'own  into  the  same  forms  throughout,  had  not  the  builders 
been  influenced  by  some  other  motive  than  the  natural  cleavage. 
A  singular  instance  of  disregard  of  cleavage  is  exhibited  in  the 
walls    of  Empulum,   now    Ampigiione,   near    Tivoli,   where    the 

•coveries  of  very  extensive  polygonal  remains  were  Pelasgic,   we  find  regular,   parallelo- 

have  recently  been  made  in  that  part  of  piped  masonry  ;  at  Pyrgi  and  Saturnia,  on 

Italy.     That  no  such  walls  are  to  be  found  the    contrary,    whose    Pelasgic    origin    is 

.on  the  ancient  sites  at  the  head  of   the  equally  well  attested,  we  have  remains  of 

Adriatic,  where  the  Pelasgi  first  landed  in  purely  polygonal  construction. 
Italy,  may  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  i  Vol.  I.  p.  237. 

the    low    swampy    coast,    which    did    not  "Ut  supra,  p.  154. 

.furnish  the  necessary  materials.  •*  Vol.  I.  p.  291. 

^  At  Falerii,  Agylla,  and  Cortona,  which  ■*  Ut  supra,  p.  241. 
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masonry,  though  of  tiifo,  is  decidedl}'  polygonal ;  this  is  the  only 
instance  known  of  that  volcanic  rock  being  thrown  into  any  other 
than  the  rectangular  forms  it  naturally  assumes.'  These  facts 
will  suffice  to  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  a  constructive  necessity, 
often  applied  to  this  polvgonal  masonry. 

With  respect  to  Cosa,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  regarding 
its  walls  as  of  Roman  construction.  There  is  nothing  which 
marks  them  as  more  recent  than  any  other  ancient  fortifications 
in  Ital}'  of  similar  masonry.  The  resemblance  of  the  gateways 
to  those  of  Yolterra,  and  the  absence  of  the  arch,  point  to  a  much 
earlier  date  than  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  colony,  only 
two  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  before  Christ ;  but  whether 
they  were  erected  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  by  the  Etruscans  copying 
the  masonry  of  their  predecessors,  is  open  to  doubt.  As  the  walls 
of  Pyrgi  and  Saturnia,  known  Pelasgic  sites,  were  of  the  same 
polygonal  construction,  it  is  no  unfair  inference  that  these  of 
Cosa,  which  has  relation  to  the  one  by  proximity,  to  the  other  by 
situation  on  the  coast,  are  of  a  like  origin.  The  high  antiquit}' 
of  Cosa  is  indeed  attested  by  Virgil,  when  he  represents  it,  with 
other  very  ancient  towns  of  Etruria,  sending  assistance  to  .Eneas/*" 
Some,  however,  have  inferred  from  Pliny's  expression — Cossa 
Volcientium — that  it  was  a  mere  colony  of  Yulci,  and  one  of 
the  latest  of  Etruscan  cities ; "  but  Niebuhr  with  more  probability 

^  See  Gell's  Rome,  v.  Eini)uluiu.  names  of  "Cusi,s"or  "Cusiin,''  "Cnsinei," 

«  Yirg.  .^En.  X.  168  ;  Serv.  inloc.  Miiller  "Cusithia,"— Lanzi,  II.  pp.  371,  4()-J,  41G  ; 

(Etrusk.  I.  3,  1)  remarks  that  tlie  walls  of  Vcrmigl.  Iscriz.  Penig.  I.  p.  324.  '■Cusiach" 

Co.sa  are  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as  also  at  Cervctri,  ■\vliich  would  mean  "from 

not  Etruscan,  because  they  arc  jjolygonal,  Cosa"  (Vol.  I.,  ])age  -34),  and  "Ciisu  "  at 

and  considers  them  as  evidence  of  its  an-  Cortona.     See  Chap.  LX.  p.  408. 

tiquitydl.  1,  2).    Orioli  (ap.  Inghir.  Mon.  ?  Plin.    III.    8.      Cluver  (II.    p.    CI.")), 

Etrus.  IV.  p.  Kil)  also  thinks  the  walls  of  Lanzi  (II.  p.    5G),  Micali  (Ant.   Pop.   Ital. 

Cosa  confirm   the  antiquity  assigned  to  it  I.  p.  147),  and  Cramer  (I.   p.   lOf)),  intcr- 

Ly  Virgil.    Abeken  (Mittelital.  p.  21)  takes  jjret  Pliny  as  saying  that  Cosa  was  a  colony 

Co.sa  to  be  Pelasgic  ;  and  (ierliard  inclines  of   Vulci.     ]5ut  the  expression   he  uses  is 

to  the  same  opinion  (Ann.  Inst.,  1831,  p.  shown  by  Gerhard  to  have  indicated  merely 

205),  and  reminds  us  that  there  «as  a  city  the  territory  in  which  a  town  stood,  with- 

of  the  same  name  in  Thrace.      lie  thinks  out    reference    to    its    origin  ;    as    "  Alba 

the  name  may  have  an  aHinity  to  the  Doric  Mar.sorum  "  signified  the   Latin   colo)iy  of 

ic6rTa,  /fo55d,  a  head.      It  is  written  Cossx'  Alba  in  the  land  of  the  Marsi.     Ann.  Inst, 

by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  but  Cluver  (II.  p.  1829,    p.    2U0.     ]\lr.     JUinbury    (Classical 

47'.')  thinks  this  was  merely  owing  to  tlic  Aluseum,  V.   j).  180)  argues  that  as  Vulci 

haliit  of   the  Greeks  nf  doubling  tlic  n  in  itself  did  not  begin  to  flourish  till  after  the 

the  mi<ldle  of  a  word.      It  is  not  written  decline    of   Taniuinii,    for   which    he  cites 

HO  by  any  Roman  author  but  Pliny,  though  (lerhard's  a\ithority  (Ann.   Inst.    1831,  p. 

Virgil    gives    it  a  jdiiral   terminatimi.     If  1"1),  Cosa,  its  colony  or  olVset,  must  needs 

tlie  Etruscan  name  were  analogous  it  iijust  ,  belong  to  a  late  period.    I'ut — the  question 

liave    been    sjielt   with    nn   u — Cu.SA.     \Vc  of  the  colony  apart — that  Vulci  was  of  so 

find    in   litru.scan   inscriptions  the  proper  recent   a.   date  is  wholly   unsupported    by 
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considered  that  tlie  original  inhabitants  of  Cosa  were  not  Etrus- 
cans, hut  an  earher  race  Avho  had  maintained  their  ground 
against  that  people.^  The  connection  indeed  between  Vulci  or 
Volci,  and  Volsci,  is  obvious,  and  from  the  fact  that  at  one  time 
the  Etruscans  possessed  the  L^nd  of  the  Volsci,  it  would  seem 
that  this  connection  was  not  one  of  name  merely.^  But  the  Volsci 
Avere  of  Opican  or  Oscan  race,  and  what  affinity  existed  between 
them  and  the  Pelasgi  is  doubtful ;  whether  an  affinity  of  origin, 
or  one  arising  merely  from  the  occupation  of  the  same  territory  at 
different  epochs.  Confusion  of  names  and  races  on  such  grounds 
is  common  enough  in  the  records  of  early  Italy.  As  the 
Etruscans  were  frequently  confounded  with  their  predecessors 
the  Tja-rhenes,  so  the  Volsci  may  have  been  with  the  Pelasgi.^ 
It  is  well  known  that  walls  precisely  similar  to  these  of  Cosa 
abound  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  but  whether  erected  by  the 
Pelasgi,  b}^  the  Volsci  tliemselves,  or  by  their  Roman  conquerors, 
is  still  matter  of  dispute  ;  3'et  by  none  are  they  assigned  to  a 
later  date  than  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  before  the  Poman  colonization  of  Cosa,  which  was  in 
the  year  481. ~  I  repeat  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  whatever 
for  ascribing  these  polygonal  walls  of  Cosa  to  so  recent  a  period. 
With  just  as  much  propriety  might  the   massive  fortifications  of 


historic  evidence,  nay,  is  refuted  loy  the  seems  connected  with  Cosa,  the  s  and   /• 

very  archaic  character  of  much  of  the  fur-  heing  frequently  interchangeable.    That  the 

niture    of    its    sepulclires.      And    Miiller  Vulturnus  on  which  Capua  stood  had  an 

(Etrusk.  II.  1,  2)  justly  observes  that  Pliny's  Etruscan   name    needs    no   proof.      Caj)ua 

mention  of  Cosa  does  not  prove  that  before  itself  is  analogous  to  Capena  (Vol.  I.  p.  126); 

it  was  colonised  by  the  Romans  the  town  so  is  Falerii  to  Falernus,  whose  last  syllable 

had  no  existence.  is  merely  the  ancient  adjectival  termination. 

^  Niebuhr,  I.  p.  120  ;  cf.    p.   70.      He  Alatrium  seems  identical  with  Velathri,  by 

founds  this  opinion  on  the  mention  by  Livy  the   dropping    of   the    digamma  ;    so    also 

(XXVII.  15)  of  a  jieople  called  Volcentes,  ^^sula  with  Fiesulas.     Further  instances  of 

in  connection  with  the  Hirjiini  and  Lucani,  such  analogies  might  be  cited. 
whom  he  takes  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  ^  The    names,    indeed,     bear    a    strong 

the  Volsci.  affinity.     Niebuhr  (I.  p.  72)  points  out  the 

"  Cato,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Mn.  XL  567.     The  analogy  between   the   names    Volsci    and 

connection  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  Falisci ;  the  latter  people,  he  thinks,  were 

Cistiberine   people,     especially   the    Oscan  .ffiqui,    but    they    are    called    in    history 

races,  is  very  apparent  from  the  names  of  Pelasgi  ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  words 

places.    Velathri  (Volterra)  has  its  counter-  Falisci  and  Pelasgi  is  also  striking.    Vol.  I. 

imrt    in    Velitrae    (Velletri) — Fregenoe   in  p.  107. 

Fregellie — Perusia  in  Frusinum — Sutrium  -  Val.   Paterc.   I.  14  ;  Liv.  Epit.  XIV.  ; 

in  Satricum.    A  Ferentinum  and  an  Artena  Cicero  (in  Verr.  VI.  61)  speaks  of  Cosa  as 

existed  in  both  lands;  so  also  a  river  Clanis.  a  munkiplum.     (ierhard  suggests  that  she 

There  was  a  Compsa  in   Samuium,  and  a  may  have  been  colonised  with  the  remains 

Cossa  in  Lucauia,  as  well  as  a  river  Cosa  of   the  population  of  Vulci.     Ann.    Inst, 

in  the  land  of  the  Hei-nici  ;  and  Cora  also  1831,  p.  104. 
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Paestum,  wliicli  was  colonised  in  the  same  j'ear,  be  referred  to  the 
Homans." 

Beyond  the  mention  made  b}'  Vii'gil,  '\\hich  can  only  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  of  her  high  antiquity,  we  have  no  record  of 
Cosa  m  the  days  of  Etruscan  independence.  She  probably  fell 
under  the  Roman  yoke  at  the  same  time  as  Yulci — on  or  soon 
after  the  year  474  (b.c.  280).'*  Her  fidelity  during  the  Second 
Punic  "War,  when  with  seventeen  other  colonies  she  came  forward 
and  saved  the  Republic,  at  a  time  when  Sutrium,  Nepete,  and 
other  colonies  refused  their  aid,  is  highly  commended  by  Livy."* 
At  what  jjeriod  the  city  was  deserted,  and  fell  into  the  utter  ruin 
which  was  witnessed  by  Rutilius  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century  after  Christ,  we  know  not ;  ^  we  onl}'  learn  from  the 
same  poet  the  traditional  cause  of  such  desolation,  with  needless 
apologies  for  its  absurdity.  The  mountain  laboured  and  brought 
forth,  not  one  "  ridiculous  mouse,"  but  so  many  as  to  drive  the 
citizens  from  their  fire-sides — 

Ridiculam  cladis  pudet  inter  seria  causam 

Promere,  sed  risum  dissimulare  piget. 
Dicuntiir  cives  quondam  migrare  coacti 

Jlnribus  infestos  deseruisse  lares. 
Credere  maluerim  pygmeai  damna  cohortis, 

Et  conjiiratas  in  sua  bella  grues. 


•"  If  tlio  Romans  had  any  hand  in  the 
construction  of  these  walls,  it  mnst  have 
been  in  the  upper  courses  alone,  whicli 
differ  widely  from  the  lower,  though  the 
material  is  the  same  throughout.  It  is 
I)ossil)le  tliey  may  have  thus  repaired  the 
walls.  But  if  Virgil's  testimony  as  to  tlie 
antiquity  of  Cosa  be  admitted — and  who 
can  reject  it  ? — the  Romans  cannot  have 
built  them  entirely,  or  what  lias  become  of 
the  ijrior  fortifications  ?  It  is  hardly  cre- 
dible that  at  so  early  a  iieriod  they  could 
have  been  rased  to  the  foundations,  so  us 
not  to  leave  a  vestige. 

■*  Vol.  I.  p.  445. 

^  Liv.  XXVII.  9,  10.  She  is  subse- 
f(uently  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Liv. 
XXXII.  2;  XXXIII.  21;  Ca-sar,  i'.cll. 
Civ.  I.  34;  Cicero,  ad  Attic.  IX.  11. 
Tiicitus  (.\nnal.  II.  39)  speaks  of  Cosa  as 
"a  jiromontory  of  Ktruria."  The  Em- 
jHsror  Vospjusian  was  brought  up  in  its 
neighbourhood  (Sueton.  Vcspas.  c.  2) ; 
though  Rci)olti  (I.  p.  82!))  thinks  the  Cossa 
of  the  Jlirpini  is  here  referred  to. 

Rutil.    I.    2Sri,    ct  srq.     Inscriptions, 


however,  prove  the  city  to  have  been  in 
existence  in  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Repctti,  I.  p.  828 ; 
Reines.  III.  37,  cited  by  Midler,  I.  p.  348. 
There  arc  certain  coins — with  tlie  head 
of  Mars  on  the  obverse,  and  a  horse's  head 
bridled,  and  the  legend  Cosano  or  Coza  on 
the  reverse — whicli  have  been  attributed 
to  Cosa.  Liiiizi,  II.  pp.  24.  58  ;  Mionnet, 
Med.  Ant.  1.  p.  97  ;  Suppl,  I.  p.  197. 
Lanzi  infers  from  the  type  an  analogy  with 
Consus,  an  equestrian  name  of  Nex)tune^ 
whence  the  public  games  of  the  Consualia 
(Tertul.  do  Sficct.  c.  [>),  and  thinks  Cosa 
to  a  Roman  must  have  been  equivalent  to 
Tosidonia  to  a  bJreek.  MiiUer  (h'trusk.  I, 
p.  34(1),  who  does  not  ascribe  these  coins 
to  Cosa,  shows  that  they  cannot  in  any 
ca.se  belong  to  the  times  of  the  lOtruscans, 
because  that  people  had  no  O  in  their  lan- 
guage. Cramer  (I.  p.  19.'»)  refers  them  to 
Compsa  in  Samiuum  ;  and  so  also  Mil- 
lingon  (Numis.  Anc.  Italic,  p.  170);  but 
Sestini  (<TC()g.  Numis.  II.  p.  4)  to  Cossea; 
a  city  of  Thrace. 


CHAPTER    LI. 

VETULONIA. 

The  deep  foundations  tliat  we  lay 
Time  j)loughs  them  up,  and  not  a  trace  remains. 
We  build  with  what  we  deem  eternal  rock — 
A  distant  age  asks  where  the  fabric  stood.  — Cowper. 

Maeoniffique  decus  quondam  Vetulonia  gentis. — SiL.  Italicus. 

In  former  chapters  I  liave  spoken  of  the  ancient  city  of  Vetu- 
lonia, and  of  various  sites  that  have  heen  assigned  to  it ;  and 
liave  shown  that  all  of  them  are  far  from  satisfactor}'.^  In  the 
course  of  my  Avanderings  through  the  Tuscan  Maremma  in  the 
spring  of  1844,  I  had  the  fortune  to  fall  in  with  a  site,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  has  stronger  claims  to  be  considered  that  of  Vetulonia 
tlian  any  of  those  to  which  that  city  has  hitherto  heen  referred. 

Vague  rumours  had  reached  ni}'  ear  of  Etruscan  antiquities 
having  been  discovered  near  Magiiano,  a  village  between  the  Osa 
and  the  Albegna,  and  about  eight  miles  inland  ;  but  I  imagined 
it  was  nothing  beyond  the  excavation  of  tombs,  so  commonly 
made  at  this  season  throughout  Etruria.  I  resolved,  however,  to 
visit  this  place  on  my  way  from  Orbetello  to  Saturnia.  For  a 
few  miles  I  retraced  my  steps  towards  Telamone,  then,  turning 
to  the  right,  crossed  the  Albegna  some  miles  higher  up,  at  a  ferry 
called  Barca  del  Grassi ;  from  this  spot  there  was  no  carriage- 
road  to  Magiiano,  and  my  vehicle  toiled  the  intervening  five  miles 
through  tracks  sodden  with  the  rain. 

^  It  may  Le  well  to  restate  the  various  Ermolao  Barbaro,    the    earliest  writer   on 

sites  where  Vetulonia  has  been  supposed  to  the    sulgect,    places    it   at    Orbetello    (see 

have  stood.     At  or  near  Viterbo  (Vol.  I.  p.  Dempster,  II.  ji.  56).      I  should  state  that 

151) — on  the  site  of  Vulci  (Vol.  I.  p.  446)  when  ISIannert  (Greog.  p.  358)  asserts  that 

— on  the  hill  of  Castiglioue  Bernardi,  near  the  village  of  Badiola  on  an  eminence  by 

Monte   liotoudo    {ut   supra,    p.    196) — at  the  river  Cornia,   and  a  geogra^jhical  mile- 

Massa  Marittima,   or  live  miles  westward  and-a-hal£  (about  six  miles  English)  from 

from  that  town    (p.    198) — below    Monte  the   coast,    jireserves   the  memory  of   the 

Calvi,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  buried  in  ancient  city,  he  evidently  refers  to  the  site 

a  dense  wood  (p.  206) — at  Castagneto  (p.  live  miles  west  of  Massa. 
202) — and  at  Colonna  di  Buriano  (p.  22-3). 
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Magliano  is  a  sqiialifl,  iimless  Tillage,  of  three  hundred  souls, 
at  the  foot  of  a  mediffival  castle  in  picturesque  ruin.~  On 
making  inquiries  here  I  was  referred  to  an  engineer,  Signor 
Tommaso  Pasquinelli,  then  forming  a  road  from  jNIagliano  to  the 
Saline  at  the  mouth  of  the  Albegna.  I  found  this  gentleman  at 
a  convent  in  the  village,  amid  a  circle  of  venerable  monks,  whose 
beards  far  outshone  the  refectory  table-cloth,  in  Avhiteness.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  that  it  was  he  who  had  made  the  rumoured 
discover}'  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  that  it  was  not  of  tombs 
merel}',  but  of  a  city  of  great  size.  The  mode  in  which  this  was 
brought  to  light  was  singular  enough.  Nothing  was  visible 
above  ground — not  a  fragment  of  ruin  to  indicate  prior  habita- 
tion; so  that  it  was  only  by  extraordinary  means  he  was  made 
aware  that  here  a  city  had  stood.  The  ground  through  which  his 
road  had  to  run  being  for  the  most  part  low  and  swampy,  and 
the  higher  land  being  a  soft  friable  tufo,  he  was  at  a  loss  for  the 
materials  he  wanted,  till  he  chanced  to  uncover  some  large 
blocks,  buried  beneath  the  surface,  Avhich  he  recognized  as  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  Avail.  These  he  found  to  continue  in 
an  unbroken  line,  which  he  followed  out,  breaking  up  the  blocks 
as  he  unearthed  them,  till  he  had  traced  out  the  periphery  of  a 
city.2 

With  the  genuine  politeness  of  Tuscan^',  that  "'rare  land  of 
courtesy,"  as  Coleridge  terms  it,  he  proposed  at  once  to  accom- 
pany me  to  the  site.  It  was  the  first  opportunity  he  had  had  of 
doing  the  honours  of  his  city,  for  though  the  discovery  had  been 
made  in  May,  1842,  and  he  had  connnunicated  the  fact  to  his 
friends,  the  intelligence  had  not  spread,  save  in  vague  distt)rted 
rumours,  and  no  antiquary  had  visited  the  spot.  News  always 
travels  on  foot  in  Italy,  and  generally  falls  dead  lame  on  the  road. 
I  had  heard  from  the  anti(iuaries  of  Florence,  that  sonu'thing,  no 
one  knew  what,  had  been  found  hereal)()uts.  One  thought  it  was 
tombs  ;  another  had  heard  it  was  gold  mini .-  another  was  in  utter 


-  Magliano   docs  not  appear  to  ^>e  an  lying  lictwcen  3  ami  4  miles  inland,  and  as 

ancient  site  ;  yet  like  all  other  places  of  licing   jilidut   '2\   miles   in   circuit,    wonld 

this  name  in  Italy  it  prohaMy  derives  its  make   it  apjicar  that  he  was  speaking  of 

name  from  tlie  ;/iii.i  Manliu,    and  must  some  other  site.     ]>nll.  Inst.   1851,  p.  <>. 

liave  been  anciently  called  Manlianiiin.  Yet  his  mention  of  it  as  situated  on  the 

•*  Signor  Ales.sandro  Franyois  lays  claim  sjiot    called    La    J)o;^anclhi,    hctween    the 

to   the   discovery  of  this  ancient    city   in  rivers  Osa  and  Alhegna,  leaves  not  a  douht 

1824,  when  the  walls  were  in  parts  visible  sus  to  its  identity  with  the  city  whose  walls. 

above  the  surface,  and  he  took  it  for  the  were  unearthed  liy  ras(iuinclli  in  1842. 
«itc  of  Tclanion.     Ilis  description  of  it,  as 
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ignorance  of  this  site,  but  had  heard  of  a  city  having  been  dis- 
covered on  Monte  Catini,  to  the  west  of  Volterra. 

The  city  h\y  between  Magliano  and  the  sea,  about  six  and  a 
quarter  miles  from  the  shore,  on  a  low  table-land,  just  where  the 
ground  begins  to  rise  above  the  marshy  plains  of  the  coast.  In 
length,  according  to  Signor  Pasquinelli,  it  was  somewhat  less 
than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  scarcely  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  but 
taking  into  account  its  quadrilateral  form,  it  must  have  had  a 
circuit  of  at  least  four  miles  and  a  half.'^  On  the  south-east  it 
was  bounded  by  the  streamlet  Patrignone,  whose  banlcs  rise  in 
cliffs  of  no  great  height ;  but  on  every  other  side  the  table-land 
sinks  in  a  gentle  slope  to  the  plain.  At  the  south-western 
■extremity,  near  a  house  called  La  Doganella,  the  onl}-  habitation 
■on  the  site,  was  found  a  smaller  and  inner  circuit  of  wall ;  and 
this,  being  also  the  highest  part  of  the  table-land,  was  thus 
marked  out  as  the  site  of  the  Arx. 

Though  scarcely  a  vestige  remained  of  the  walls,  and  no  ruins 
rose  above  the  surface,  I  had  not  much  difficulty  in  recognising 
the  site  as  Etruscan.  The  soil  was  thickly  strewn  Avith  broken 
potter}',  that  infallible  and  ineffaceable  indicator  of  bygone  habi- 
tation ;  and  here  it  was  of  that  character  found  on  purely 
Etruscan  sites,  without  any  admixture  of  marbles,  or  fragments 
of  verd-antique,  porphyr}',  and  other  valuable  stones,  which  mark 
the  former  seats  of  Eoman  luxur3\  Though  the  walls,  or  rather 
their  foundations,  had  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  since  the 
first  discoverj^  a  few  blocks  remained  yet  entire,  and  established 
the  Etruscan  character  of  the  city.  From  these  little  or  nothing 
could  be  ascertained  as  to  the  st3de  of  masonry ;  but  the  blocks 
themselves  were  indicative  of  an  Etruscan  origin — some  being  of 
mac'igno,  resembling  those  of  Populonia  in  their  size  and  rude 
shaping;  others  of  tufo,  or  of  the  soft  local  rock,  like  that  of 
Corneto,  agreeing  in  size  and  form  with  the  usual  blocks  of  this 
material  found  on  Etruscan  sites.      Some  of  the  former  had  been 

■*  This  account  differs  from  that  I  heai-d  the  Osa.  "A  distanza  di  circa  5,500  tese 
■on  the  spot,  and  which  I  have  elsewhere  Inglesi  dal  mare,  1,600  dal  fiume  Albegna, 
^iven  to  the  world  : — viz.,  that  the  circuit  2,500  dal  torrente  Osa,  e  2,900  dal  paese 
was  not  less  than  six  miles.  I  have  since  di  Magliano,  sotto  la  superfice  della  cam- 
received  more  accurate  details  from  Siguor  pagna,  senza  nessun  vestigio  apparente, 
Pasquinelli,  who  saj-s  that  the  city  was  esistevano  da  secoli  sepolti  gli  avanzi  di 
2i00  English  yards  in  length,  by  1600  in  numerose  fabbriche,  alcune  delle  quali  ella 
width.  He  also  states  that  a  certain  spot  pote  vedere  in  detta  circostanza,  cii'co- 
in  the  city  was  about  11,000  English  yards  scritte  entro  un  recinto  quadrilatero  di 
from  the  sea,  5,800  from  Magliano,  3,200  nnira  rovinate,  lungo  circa  1,200  tese, 
from  the  river  Albegna,   and  5,000  from  largo  800." 
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found  nine  or  ten  feet  in  length.  But  the  blocks  were  not 
generally  of  large  dimensions,  though  ahvays  without  cement. 
On  one  spot,  w'liere  a  portion  of  the  walls  had  been  uncovered,  at 
tlie  verge  of  a  hollow,  a  sewer  opening  in  them  was  disclosed. 

AVithin  the  Avails  a  road  or  street  had  been  traced  by  the 
f(.)undations  of  the  houses  on  either  hand.  Many  things  had 
been  dug  up,  but  no  statues,  or  marble  columns,  as  on  Iloman 
sites — chieriy  articles  of  bronze  or  potter}-.''  I  myself  saw  a 
piece  of  bronze  drawn  from  the  soil,  many  feet  below  the  surface, 
Avhich  proved  to  be  a  packing-needle,  ten  inches  in  length,  with 
e}e  and  point  uninjured  !  It  must  have  served  some  worthy 
Etiiiscan,  either  in  preparing  for  his  travels,  perhaps  to  the 
Fanum  Yoltunnia^,  the  parliament  of  Lucumones,  perhaps  for 
tlie  urdiid  tour,  such  as  Herodotus  made,  which  is  pi'etty  nearly 
the  ;if<(iid  tour  still ;  or,  it  may  be,  in  shipping  his  goods  to 
foreign  lands  from  the  neiglibouring  port  of  Telamon.  This 
venerable  needle  is  now  in  my  possession. 

"While  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  to  future  travellers  scarcely'  a 
trace  of  this  city  will  be  visible,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  but 
for  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  engineer,  which  led  to  the 
destruction  of  its  wails,  Ave  should  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 
its  existence.  Other  accidents  might  have  led  to  the  uncovering 
of  a  portion  of  the  Avail ;  but  it  is  dilHcult  to  conceive  that  any 
other  cause  could  have  brouglit  about  the  excavation  of  the 
entire  circuit,  and  the  consecpient  determination  of  the  precise 
limits  of  the  city.  So  that  in  spite  of  the  Avholesale  macadamisa- 
tii)n,  the  Avorld  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  gentleman  Avho  made 
the  discovery.'' 

Outside  the  walls  to  the  north  Avere  many  tumuli,  originally' 
encircled  with  luiisoury,  Avhicli  had  been  broken  up  for  the  road. 
Some  Avere  twenty-live  or  thirty  i'eet  in  diameter.  On  this  side 
also,  /.  (;.,  towards  Mngliano,   1  saw  some  lioman  remains — the 

^  AiiKiii;,'  llic  ];itter  was  ;i  hiif^e  i)ot,  (Hic  nwiier,    liccansc    Sigitor    Piisiiuinelli   coin- 

mdlre  in  diaineter,  and   not  much   less  in  jilains  of  not  having  received  justice  from 

height,    of  rougii  red  ware,   with   its  rim  a  jierson,   named  Salvagnoli,   to  whom  he 

covered   with  lead,   cJanijicd  into   it   with  coiuniittcd  for  i)ul)]iiatiou  a  plan  he  had 

Hiiikes  ;    the  lead   alone    weighed    27    Ihs.  ma<lc  of  the  city  anil   its  environs,  di-aw- 

Tiiis  pot  wuH  found  full  of  liurnt  matter.  ings  of  the  j)aintings  in  the  tomhs,    and 

The  Itronzes    consisted    of  JiljuUe,    lances,  many  other  particulars,   and  who  lias  since 

javelins,  nftils,  and  little  figures  of  deities  jmlilicly   claimed   the   honour  of   the   dis- 

or /«?r# ;  some  of  decidedly  Ktruscan  clia-  covery    for    himself.      Nor    does    Kepetti 

racter.  (Suj.i.l.  p.  1:3:5),  who  mentions  the  fact  of  . 

''  I  am  the  more  dcsirou.s  of  referring  tlie   discovery  on  the  occasion  of  forming 

the  merit  of  this  discovery  to  its  rightful  tlie  road,  record  the  name  of  the  engineer. 
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bases  of  small  Doric  columns ;  and  the  site  of  Baths,  where 
mosaic  pavement  and  many  coins  of  the  Empire,  silver  and 
coj)per,  had  been  found,  was  also  pointed  out  to  me.  On  the 
high  grounds  to  the  south-east,  I  heard  that  many  tombs  had 
been  opened,  undoubtedly  Etruscan  in  character  and  contents. 
They  were  not  excavated  in  cliffs,  but  sunk  beneath  the  surface, 
as  at  Volterra  and  Vulci,  and  were  generally  surrounded  by  rock- 
hewn  benches,  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  bodies.  Others 
were  mere  holes  in  the  earth,  large  enough  to  contain  a  single 
corpse,  and  lined  with  rude  masonry.  Interment,  indeed,  from 
what  I  could  learn,  appears  to  have  been  general  in  this  necro- 
polis. They  had  all  been  rifled  of  old  of  their  most  valuable 
furniture,  though  some  still  contained  pottery  of  huccJwro,  others 
a  few  painted  vases ;  and  the  bronzes  were  mostly  in  good 
archaic  style  .^  At  Magiiano  I  saw  many  articles  found  in  these 
tombs — a  lion  of  pcperino,  about  a  foot  long — a  small  sphinx — 
Egyptian-like  figures — a  little  bronze  idol,  with  sickle  in  his 
hand — and  sundry  other  articles  in  sculpture,  pottery,  and 
bronze,  which  my  experience  enabled  me  to  pronounce  indubitably 
Etruscan,  and  chiefly  of  archaic  character.  I  saw  no  figured 
pottery,  but  much  of  the  common  black  ware  ;  and  I  was  told 
that  the  tall  black  vases  with  relieved  decorations,  so  abundant 
at  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood,  had  been  discovered  here. 
Scarabei  of  cornelian  had  also  been  brought  to  light. 

I  learned,  moreover,  that  several  painted  tombs  had  been 
opened  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  heights  between  Magiiano 
and  the  Albegna.  I  could  not  see  them,  as  they  had  been 
reclosed  with  earth  ;  but  of  one  I  received  a  description  from 
Signor  Pasquinelli,  who  had  copied  its  paintings.  It  was  a 
square  chamber,  divided  into  two  by  a  wall  hewn  from  the  rock, 
on  each  face  of  which  figures  were  painted.  One  was  an  archer 
on  horseback,  drawing  his  bow  ;  another  was  a  centaur  with  a 
long  black  beard,  wings  open  and  raised,  and  a  tail  terminating 
in  a  serpent's  head ;  beside  which  there  were  dolphins,  and 
flowers,  and  "  serpents  with  hawks'  heads ;  "  as  they  were  de- 
scribed to  me — probably  dragons.^     The  existence  of  Etruscan 


'   Such  was  the  result  of  the  excavations  and  is  described  as  having  two  cbambers 

made  here  by  Frangois  (Bull.  Inst.  1851,  with    chimerical    figures    iu    monochroms, 

p.  6),    and   by  Don  Luigi  Dei   of  Chiusi,  red,    green,     and    sky-blue    (Bull.    Instit. 

some  years  later.  1840,  p.  147).     The  same  is  also  described 

**  It  must  be  this  tomb  which  was  opened  by  an  eye-witness  (Bull.  Inst.  1811,  p.  22), 

by  Don  Luigi  Dei,  of  Chiusi,  in  1835  or  6,  with  more  minuteness  as  to  the  chamber. 
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tombs  in  this  neiglibourliood  has,  indeed,  been  known  for  many 
3'ears,  and  excavators  have  even  come  hither  from  Chiusi  on 
specnhition  ;  but  tombs  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
Lmd,  that  tlie  existence  of  an  Etruscan  town  or  city  near  at  hand, 
though  necessarily  inferred,  was  not  ascertained,  and  no  re- 
searches w^ere  made  for  its  site.^  To  those,  however,  who  know 
Italy,  it  will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  that  the  existence  of  this 
city  should  have  been  so  long  forgotten.  Had  there  even  been 
ruins  of  walls  or  temples  on  the  site,  such  things  are  too  abun- 
<lant  in  that  land  to  attract  particular  attention ;  and  generation 
after  generation  of  peasants  might  fold  their  flocks  or  stall  their 
cattle  amid  the  crumbling  ruins,  and  the  world  at  large  remain  in 
ignorance  of  their  existence.  Thus  it  was  with  Pffistum  ;  though 
its  ruins  are  so  stupendous  and  prominent,  it  was  unknown  to 
the  antiquary  till  the  last  century.  Can  we  wonder,  then,  that 
in  the  Tuscan  ]Maremma,  not  better  populated  or  more  fre- 
<iuented,  because  not  more  health}'^,  than  the  Campanian  shore,  a 
city  should  have  been  lost  sight  of,  which  had  no  walls  or  ruins 
above  ground,  and  no  vestige  but  broken  jjotterj^  which  tells  no 
tale  to  the  simple  peasant  ? — a  city 

"Of  which  there  now  remaincs  no  memorio. 
Nor  anie  little  moniment  to  see, 
By  which  the  travailcr,  that  fares  that  way, 
This  once  iras  she,  may  warned  be  to  any." 

As  I  stood  on  this  ancient  site,  and  perceived  the  sea  so  near 
at  hand,  and  the  Bay  of  Telamone  but  a  few  miles  oft",  I  ex- 
claimed, "  This  must  have  been  a  maritime  city,  and  Telanion 
was  its  port !  "  The  connection  between  them  was  obvious. 
The  distance  is  scarcely  more  than  between  Tarquinii  and  her 
l)ort  of  Gravisca^,  and  between  C.cre  and  tlie  sea.  There  is  even 
reason  to  believe  tliat  the  distance  was  much  less,  for  Signor 
Francois   found  proof  that  the  port  of  Telamon  liad  originally 

hut   ii'i    fiirtlicr   ilut.iils   nf   tli<;    priiiitiiiv's.  fr!i;,'iiiciits    nl'    lloiiiaii     inscriiiticins,     bas- 

llc  Kiiys  tlii.4  toinlj  is  abmit  (nic  mile  only  reliefs,    and    otiicr    works    of    sculptural 

from  Magliano.  adornment    in    the    local    travertine,    had 

'•'  IJeforo  PitHquinelli's  discovery   it  had  been  at  various  times  brought  to  Ii,i,dit  in 

been   Hnggcste<l   that  the   I'ltruscan  city  of  the  district  of  Magliano,  and  esiiccially  on 

C'aletra  stood  somewhere  in  the  neighbour-  a   lofty   liill    between  Colic    di    bu|i(i    and 

liood  of  Magliano.      Uei)etti  thought  either  I'ereta,  which,  from  the  scimliliral  remains 

at  Montemerano,  or  more  jiroliably  on  tlie  found  there,  wius  called  the  Tomliara  (III. 

lieights  of  Oillc  di  Lui)o,  three  miles  north-  ]).  IS).      On  a  hill,   a  mile  from   Magliano, 

cast   of  IMagliano,   where  sundry  leiics  of  stands  the  ruined  ciinrch  of  S.  I'liizio,  of 

H!u-ieiit   times  liad  been  discovered  (V.  p.  tho    low   Kiniiire,    with    other   remains  of 

2(i7).      He  adds  that  many  scpidchral  urns.  hii.dier  antionitv. 
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extended  three  miles  inland.^  When  I  looked  also  over  the  low 
marshy  ground  which  intervened,  I  could  understand  why  the 
city  was  situated  so  far  inland ;  it  was  for  strength  of  position, 
for  elevation  above  the  unhealthy  swamps  of  the  coast,  and  for 
room  to  extend  its  dimensions  ad  I'lhitiun,  which  it  could  not  have 
done  on  the  rocky  heights  above  Telamone,  or  on  the  small 
conical  headland  of  Telamonaccio.  The  peculiarity  of  its  posi- 
tion on  the  first  heights  which  rise  from  the  level  of  the  swamp, 
seemed  to  me  a  sure  index  to  the  character  of  the  city.  It  was 
a  comi^romise  between  security  and  convenience.  Had  it  not 
been  for  maritime  purposes,  and  proximity  to  the  port  of 
Telamon,  the  founders  of  this  city  could  not  have  chosen  a  site 
so  objectionable  as  this,  but  would  have  preferred  one  still  further 
inland  which  would  have  combined  the  advantages  of  more  natural 
strength  and  greater  elevation  above  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  the 
Maremma,  in  ever}'  age  more  or  less  insalubrious." 

Another  fact  which  forced  itself  on  juy  observation,  was   the 

,  analogy  of  position  with  that  of  the   earliest   settlements  on  this 

coast — with  the  Pelasgic  towns  of  Pisa?,  Tarquinii,  Pyrgi,  Alsium, 

Agylla  — a  fact  greatly  in  favour   of  the    high    antiquity  of  the 

site. 

Here  then  was  a  city  genuinely  Etruscan  in  character,  of  first- 
rate  magnitude,  inferior  onl}-  to  Veii,  equal  at  least  to  Volaterr£e, 
probably  of  high  antiquit}',  certainly  of  great  importance,  second 
to  none  in  naval  and  commercial  advantages ;  a  city,  in  short, 
which  must  have  been  one  of  the  Twelve.  Is  it  possible  it  could 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence  b.y  ancient  writers  ?  But  what 
was  its  name  ?  "Which  of  the  still  missing  cities  of  Etruria  can 
this  have  been  ?  I  called  to  mind  the  names  of  these  outcasts — 
Caletra,  Statonia,  Sudertum,  Salpinum,  &c. — and  reviewed  their 
claims  to  a  site  of  such  magnitude  and  importance  ;  but  all  were 
found  wanting,  all,  save  the  most  celebrated — Vetulonia  ;  which, 
after  much  consideration,  I  am  convinced  must  have  stood  on 
this  spot. 

Let  us  consider  what  has  been  said  of  that  city  by  the  ancients. 
It  is  first  mentioned  by  Dionysius  as  one  of  the  five  Etruscan 
cities  which    engaged    to   assist  the    Latins   against   Tarquinius 

1  Bull.     Inst.     1851,    pp.     5-7.      See  497.     Yet  the  soil  is  wonderfnlly  fertile, 

Chap.  XLVIII.  p.  238.  and  presents  every  encouragement  for  cul- 

^  At   the   present   day   the    swamps  of  tivation.     A   proof    of    tliis    exists   in   a 

Telamone  render  Magliano  verj-  unhealthy  venerable    olive-tree,    hard   by   JMagliano, 

in  summer.     Repetti,   III.   p.  14;    V.  p.  which  has  a  circumference  of  thirty  feet. 
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Priscus.  He  states,  that  not  all  the  cities  of  Etruria  agreed  to 
afford  assistance,  hut  these  live  onl}- — Clusium,  Arretium,  Yol- 
teiTpe,  Eusella?,  and  also  Yetiilonia.^  This,  as  alread}-  shown,  is 
ft  strong  argument  for  regarding  each  of  these  cities  as  of  the 
Twelve,  for  second-rate,  or  dependent  towns,  could  not  have 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the  Confederation.^  Silius 
Italicus  hears  testimon}'  to  the  antiquity  and  former  glory  of 
Vetulonia,  and  even  asserts  that  it  was  from  her  that  the  twelve 
fasces  with  their  hatchets,  and  the  other  symhols  of  power,  the 
curule -chairs  of  ivor}^  and  the  rohes  of  T^-rian  purple,  as  well 
as  tiie  use  of  the  hrazen  trumpet  in  Avar,  were  all  first  derived. 

Mseoniajque  decus  quondam  Vetulonia  gentis. 
Bissenos  hjEC  prima  dedit  pra3cedere  fasces, 
Et  junxit  totidem  tacito  terrore  secures  ; 
Hajc  altas  eboris  decoravit  honore  curules. 
Et  princeps  Tyrio  vestem  pr;vtexuit  ostro  ; 
Ha3c  eadem  pugnas  accendere  protulit  a3re.^ 

Beyond  this  we  find  no  mention  of  A'etulonia  except  in  the 
catalogues  of  Plin}'  and  Ptolemy ;  ^  both  i)lace  it  among  the 
"inland  colonies"  of  Etruria;  the  one  adds  its  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  the  other  elsewhere  states,  that  there  were  hot 
waters  at  Vetulonii,  in  Etruria,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  that 
fish  lived  in  those  waters.^ 

Inghirami  laid  great  stress  on  the  latitude  and  longitude 
assigned  to  Vetulonia  by  Ptolemy,  and  even  made  them  the  basis 
of  his  researches  for  the  site  of  the  city.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
latitudes  and  longitudes  of  certain  other  towns  with  those  of 
A'etulonia,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Ptolemy  meant  to 
assign  to  this  city  a  site  between  Populonia,  Volterra,  and  Siena, 
which  he  thought  might  correspond  with   his   hill  of  Castiglion 

•'  Dion.  Ilal.  III.  c.  .'31.  (II.  p.  473)  ami  others  liavc  supposed  tlic 

■•  This  is  the   opinion  of  Cluvcr  (11.  ji.  "Vclinis"  of  the  Peutin^crian  Talile  to  he 

■173),   and    of   Midler  (Etrus.    (II.    1,    2).  a  corruption  of  "  Vetuhmis ;  "  hut  llierc  is 

Maiinert  ((ico;;.  j).  3.')8)  also  took  Vetulonia  no  soliil  ground  for  this  opinion. 

for  one  of  the  Twelve.     Vetulonia  has  even  Dionysius    (II.    c.     37)    si)caks    of    an 

heen   supposed  the  mctrojjolis   of  Etruria  ]"'truscan  city  called  Solonium,    whence  a 

(Ann.  Inst.  1J"20,  p.  li^'O),  l>ut  on  no  valid  Ijiic.uino,  ])rol);ibly  Ca'Ies  Vibenna,  came  to 

fji-ounds.  <hc  ;ussistancc    of    llomulus.      Cluver   (II. 

'  Sil.  Ital.  VIII.  485.  jip.  \',\,  473)  took  this  to  be  a  corruption 

"  Plin.   III.   8.     Ptol.   p.  7'2,    ed.   Bert.  ot' N'ctulonium.    (/asaubon  thou>,'lit  it  meant 

rtnleiny    calls     the     city     Vctulonium —  ropuloniuni.      15ut  Miillcr   (Etrusk.   I.  j). 

OvtTov\d<vtnv.  11'').  ''y  coniparinj;  rropertius  (IV.  2,4), 

'   riin.  II.  IOC  — (aquis  calidis)  ad  Ve-  con'ics  to  the  o))inion  tliat  it  was  Volninii 

tulonioH    in   Etruri/V,    non   procul  a  inari,  that  was  here  intended.    {^l't»iipra,i).S)^.) 

pisccH  (innascuntur).   It  is  true  that  Cluver 
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Bernai'di.^  But  a  glance  at  the  map  will  prove  that  no  (lej^end- 
ence  can  be  placed  on  the  positions  indicated  by  Ptolemy,  who  is 
more  often  wrong  than  right ;  and  if  the  towns  of  Etruria  Avere 
arranged  according  to  his  tables,  we  should  have  an  entirely  new 
map  of  that  land.  In  fact  Ptolemy  is  so  full  of  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies, that,  by  assuming  certain  of  his  data  to  be  correct 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  he  ma}^  be  forced  to  favour  almost 
any  opinion.  Any  argument,  therefore,  drawn  from  such  a  source 
can  be  of  little  weight.^ 

The  sum  total  then  of  what  we  learn  from  the  ancients  on  this 
point,  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words.  Vetulonia  was  a  city 
of  great  antiquity,  importance,  and  magnificence,  with  strong 
claims  to  rank  among  the  Twelve  chief  cities  of  the  land  ;  having 
hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  though  not  situated 
exactly  on  the  shore,  it  must  have  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea.^ 

Such  are  the  requisites  of  the  long-lost  Etruria.  Ever}^  one  of 
them  is  fulfilled  by  this  newly-found  city.  On  its  antiquity  and 
imj)ortance  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge.  Its  size  alone,  without 
the  possession  of  such  a  port  as  Telamon,  would  give  this  city  a 
right  to  rank  among  the  P'welve.  In  situation  it  also  corresponds, 
being  near  enough  to  the  sea  to  agree  with  Pliny's  "  noii  pwcid 
a  mari,"  and  far  enough  inland  to  come  witliin  the  category  of 
"  intus   colonice,'"    being    scarcel}'   further   from    the    shore    than 

^  llicerclie  di  Vetulonia,  p.  93.  impossible,   if  Vetulonia  had  been  of  tlie 

'■'  In  an  article  from  my  pen  in  the  Clas-  imj^ortance   Silius   Italicus  ascribes  to  it, 

sical  lluseum,  No.  V.,  I  have  shown  that  that  no  mention  should  have  been  made 

the   arguments    Inghirami    adduces,    from  of   it  by  the    principal  writers    of   Rome, 

the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  Ptolemy,  in  Ricerche  di  Vetulonia,  pp.  65-92  ;  Memoi'. 

favour  of  Vetulonia  occupying  the  hill  of  Inst.  IV.  pp.  137-155.     The  limits  of  this 

Castiglione  Bernardi,  may  be  applied  with  work  will  not  allow  me  here  to  roj'ly  to 

superior  force    to   this    ancient    site    near  these  arguments  further  than  by  stating 

Magliano  ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  dis-  that  Clnver  and   Muller  put  a  totally  dif- 

claim  all  evidence  drawn  from  this  source  ferent    interpretation    on    the    words    of 

as  utterly  untrustworthy.  Dionysius— that    other   cities   of   Etruria, 

^  Dr.   Ambi-osch,  in  order  to   reconcile  some  of  no  less  importance  than  Vetulonia, 

the  insignificant  hill  of  Castiglione  Bernardi  are  also  passed  by  in  silence  by  the  said 

(ixt  Hupra,  p.   214)  with  the  site  of  Vetu-  writers — and  that  the  authority  of  Silius 

Ionia,  endeavoui's  to  invalidate  the  testimony  Italicus  is  gratuitously  impugned  in  this 

of  Silius  Italicus  as  to  the  importance  and  matter,  as  that  author  had  the  reputation 

magnificence    of    that    ancient    city.     He  among    his    contemporaries   for   care    and 

founds  his  views  on  the  mention  Dionysius  acciu-acy,    not   for   a    lively   imagination, 

makes  of  it,  and  the  place  he  assigns  it  at  Plin.  Epist.   III.  7.     For  a  detailed  reply 

the  end  of  the  sentence,  after  the  other  to  Dr.  Ambrosch,  I  must  refer  the  reader 

four  cities,  its  confederates  ;  but  chiefly  on  to  my  article  on  Vetulonia  in  the  Classical 

the  silence  of  Livy  and  other  historians,  of  Museum. 
Strabo   and    Virgil  :    for    he   considers    it 
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Tarquiuii  and  Ctere,  kindred  cities  similarly  classed.  As  to  the 
springs,  where  the  fish  in  Pliny's  time  had  got,  in  a  double  sense^ 
into  hot  water,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  near 
Telamonaccio,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  only  from  the  sea, 
were  hot  springs  :  but  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  returning  to 
the  coast  to  ascertain  if  the  advantages  the  ancients  possessed,  in 
fishing  out  parboiled  mackerel  and  mullet,  have  descended  to  the 
modern  Tuscans.  For  any  traces  of  the  ancient  name  existing 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  inquired  in  vain ;  but  that  in  no  way 
affects  my  opinion,  as  no  traditional  memory  exists  of  Yeii, 
Fidense,  Cosa,  and  man}-  other  ancient  cities  whose  sites  have 
been  fixed  beyond  a  doubt. 

One  important  feature  of  Yetulonia,  which  is  nowhere  indeed 
expressly  mentioned  b}"  the  ancients,  but  may  be  inferred  from 
their  statements,  and  is  strongly  corroborated  by  coins ^  and  other 
monmnental  evidence,  is  its  maritime  character.  This  feature 
has  been  little  regarded  b}'  Inghirami  and  Ambrosch,  who  would 
place  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  at  Castigiione  Bernard!,  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea.~  But  it  is  one  which  tends  most 
strongly  to  establish  the  identit}'  of  Yetulonia  with  this  newly- 
discovered  cit}'  near  Magliano. 

An  analysis  of  the  passage  in  Silius  Italicus  will  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  Yetulonia  must  have  been  a  sea-port,  or  at  least 
so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  foreign  commerce.  The 
cit}'  which  first  introduced  the  use  of  ivory  chairs  and  Tyrian 
l)urple  into  Etruria  must  surely  have  had  direct  intercourse  with 
the  East,  such  as  could  not  have  been  maintained  had  she  been 
iar  removed  from  the  coast.     We  are  told  that  the  purple  robes 

'  There  arc  certain   coins  with   a  head  III.  4-G  ;  j\licali,  Ant.  Tdp.  Ital.  I.  p.  Hi; 

ami    the    legend    "  yATL "   in    EtruKcan  III.  p.   191,  tav.  CXy.  8.     It  i.s  asserted 

characters   on    the    obverse,    and    on    tlie  indeed  by  Millingeu  (Numis.  Anc.  Italic, 

reverse  a  trident,  whose  two  outer  prongs  j).  174)  tliat  these  coins  are  not  found  in 

rise  from  the  bodies  of  dolphins.      (»ne  as  any  known  collection,    and  therefore  they 

has  a  wheel  and  an  anchor,  with  the  legend  ought   tn    be   considered    imaginary.     But 

"  Vetl  .  A,"  for  "  Vktluna,"  in  Etruscan  Lanzi  (11.  j).  3(1)  and  I'asseri  speak  of  one 

letters.     Lanzi  describes  some  as  having  a  as   in   tiie   JMuseo    Olivieri  ;  nor   is   their 

cre.=cent,  though  a  wheel  and  an  axe  are  existence  questioned  by  Mionnct  (Suppl.  I. 

the  most  frequent  types,  the  one  indicating  pp.    'Jii.')-7,    -1-1),   Sestini    (Ueog.   Is'umis. 

the  iictors,  the  other  tiic  cunile  chair  ;  the  II.  p.    Ti),   or  JMiilier  (Etrusk.  I.   p.   33G), 

origin    of    both    being   a.scribed    by    Silius  wiio,   however,    iuscribe  them  to    Vettuna, 

Italicus  to  Yetulonia.     Micali  sees  in  the  now  IJetlima,   in  Uniiaia.     They  arc  also 

anclior  a  jiroof  of  the  i)roximity  of  this  city  stated,  to  have  been  found   in  the  urns  of 

to  the  sea,  and  of  her  maritime  commerce.  Voltcrra.     Bava,  ap.    Ingliir.   Mon.  Etrus. 

rsusHcri,   I'aralip.   in  Dempst.   j).  183,  tab.  ly.  ]>.  ,S7. 

VI.  1  ;  Uuaniacci,  Orig.  Ital.  II.  t:iv.  XIX.  -    (t  snj.ro,  p.  1!)G  d  scj. 
C-IO;  Lanzi,   Sagg.  II.  pp.   31,    IKi,   tav. 
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which  the  Etruscan  cities  sent  to  Tarquin,  among  the  other 
insignia  of  royaUy,  in  token  of  submission  to  his  authority, 
were  such  as  were  worn  b}^  the  L^xlian  and  Persian  monarchs, 
differing  only  in  form.^  Now  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Etruscan  race,  it  is  manifest  that  a  city  which  first  intro- 
duced a  foreign  custom  hke  this,  must,  if  that  custom  were 
brought  directly  from  the  East  by  its  founders,  have  been  on,  or 
near  the  coast ;  or  if  subsequently,  owing  to  commercial  rela- 
tions with  those  lands,  must  either  have  been,  or  have  had,  a 
jiort. 

The  maritime  character  of  Yetulonia  is  indeed  established  by 
a  monument  discovered  at  Cervetri  in  1840,  and  now  in  the 
Lateran  Museum.  It  is  a  bas-relief,  bearing  the  devices  of  three 
Etruscan  cities — Tarquinii,  Yulci,  and  Yetulonia.  The  latter, 
which  is  indicated  by  the  inscrij)tion  Yetvlonenses,  is  symbolised 
by  a  naked  man  with  an  oar  on  his  shoulder,  and  holding  a  pine- 
cone,  which  he  seems  to  have  just  plucked  from  a  tree  over  his 
head.  Dr.  Braun,  the  late  secretar}'  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
of  Piome,  remarks  on  this  monument : — "that  this  figure  repre- 
sents Neptune,  seems  to  me  beyond  a  doubt ;  it  is  shown  not 
only  by  the  attribute  in  his  hand,  but  also  by  the  tree,  sacred  to 
that  deity,  which  stands  at  his  side.  However  it  be,  no  one  can 
presume  to  deny  that  the  figure  bearing  an  oar  indicates  a 
maritime  city,  such  as  Pliny  in  truth  implies  Yetulonia  to  have 
been."^  Canina,  however,  who  agrees  with  me  as  to  this  being 
the  site  of  Yetulonia,  takes  the  figure  Avith  an  oar  to  represent 
Telamon,  the  Argonaut.  Braun  suggests,  from  a  consideration 
of  this  monument,  that  there  was  probably  a  pine-wood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Yetulonia.  It  so  happens  that  there  is  such  a 
wood  extending  for  miles  along  the  shore  between  Telamone  and 
Orbetello,  which  may  be  the  remains  of  a  forest  3'et  more  exten- 
sive in  ancient  times. 

We  are  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  period  and  causes  of 
Yetulonia's    destruction   or   abandonment.      It   may   have   been 

■*  Dion.  Hal.  III.  c.  61.  originally  suijported  that  .statue,  and  that 

••  Ann.  In.st.  1842,  p.  38,  tav.  d'Agg.  C.  the    Twelve    Cities  of    Etruria  were  sym- 

Braun  is  of  opinion,  in  which  he  is  joined  bolised    thereon    in    compliment    to   that 

by  the  architect  Canina  (Bull.  Inst.  1840,  emperorhaving  written  a  history  of  Etrm-ia. 

p.  93),  that  this  bas-relief  formed  one  of  To  me,  however,  the  relief  appears  rather 

the  sides  of  a  square  pedestal,  whose  other  to  have  formed  part  of  a  throne,  for  at  one 

three  sides  bore  emblems  of  other  cities —  end  it  is  decorated  on  both  sides.     In  any 

the  Twelve  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation  ;  case  this  monument  may  be   accepted  as 

and  they  think  that  as  the  relief  was  found  presumptive   evidence    of   the    power  and 

near    a    statue    of    Claudius,  the    pedestal  magnificence  of  yetulonia. 

VOL.   11.  T 
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malaria ;  it  may  have  been  the  sword  Avhich  desohited  it.-"  In 
truth,  the  little  mention  made  of  it  by  ancient  writers,  seems  to 
mark  it  as  having  ceased  to  exist  at  or  before  the  time  of  Eoman 
domination."  The  total  silence  of  Livy  and  Strabo  is  also  thus 
best  explained.  The  absence  of  Roman  remains  on  the  site  of 
this  city  is  in  accordance  with  this  view.  Yet  that  Yetulonia 
existed,  or  rather  re-existed,  in  Imperial  times,  is  proved  by  the 
mention  made  of  it  by  PKny  and  Ptolemy,  and  by  several  Latin 
inscriptions.'^  The  many  Roman  remains  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  this  site,  and  further  inland,  probably  belonged  to 
that  colony  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  ancient  cit}',  like 
Veii,  had  j)reviously  lain  desolate  for  centuries,  and  that  when 
a  colony  was  to  be  established,  a  neighbouring  spot  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  the  original  site,  which  was  abandoned  as  too 
near  the  unhealthy  swamps  of  the  coast. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  my  opinion  as  to  this 
city  being  the  long-lost  Yetulonia,  is  concurred  in  by  the  leading 
antiquaries  of  Rome — Germans  as  well  as  Italians,  as  well  as  by 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subject.^  But  be  it  Yetulonia  or  not,  it 
is  manifest  that  it  must  have  been  of  great  importance  in  the 
early  da3's  of  Etruria ;  as  it  is  surpassed  but  by  one  city  of  that 
land  in  size,  and  by  none  in  the  advantages  of  situation  for  naval 
and  commercial  purposes. 

^  Signer  Pasqninelli  rem.uks  that  from  "  One    fdiiiul    at    Arezzo.       Uniter,    p. 

the    confusion    in    which    tiic    blocks    of  1029,  7  ;  Muratori,  p.  10i)4,  2.     Anotiior, 

masonry   wore  found,    overtui'ued   in    the  found  at  Pesaro.     Orelli,  III.,   No.  7415. 

foundations  of  the  buildings,  mingled  with  A  third,  now  at  Florence,  is  of  the  time  of 

fragments  of  pottery,    witli  burnt  matter  Scptimius  Severus,  a.i>.  120,  Muratori,  ji. 

and  fused  metal,  this  city  .seems  to  have  10!)o.    A  fourth,  preserved  in  the  Convent 

been  destroyed  by  violence.  of  S.  Grcgorio  at  Home,  is  as  late  as  a.t>. 

''  This  was  given  out  by  Dempster  (Etrur.  173.     For  these  inscriptions,  see   Ktniric 

Keg.  II.  p.  56)  as  a  mere  conjecture  ;  but  et  les  Etru.sques,  1.  pp.  28-30. 
has  been  assumed  as  a  fact  by  a  recent  "  Noiil    des    Vergers,     Ktruric    et    les 

writer,   who  even  specifies  the   period  of  Etrusqucs,  1.  j).  07.     Deecke's  Miiller,  p. 

the  city's  destruction.  195. 
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CHAPTER    LII. 

SATTJ'R^IA.—SATUENIA. 

A  few  rude  monuments  of  mountain  stone 
Survive  ;  all  else  is  swept  away. — Wordsworth. 

Ed  io  :  maestro,  quai  son  quelle  genti, 

Che  seppellite  dentro  da  quell'  arcLe 

Si  fan  sentire  ■  Dante, 

One  of  the  most  ancient  of  Etruscan  sites  is  Satuniia,  which 
lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Albegna,  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
ma}"  he  reached  either  from  Orbetello  or  from  Grosseto.^ 

The  road  from  Orbetello  runs  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Albegna, 
.X)assing  through  ]Marsiliana  and  Monte  INIerano,  and  is  carriage- 
able to  this  latter  place,  which  is  but  three  miles  from  Saturnia. 
Those  who  would  take  the  more  direct  track  must  leave  their 
vehicles  at  Marsihana,  and  on  horseback  follow  the  banks  of  the 
^Ubegna.  But  this  will  not  do  after  heavy  rains,  as  the  river  has 
to  be  forded  no  less  than  fourteen  times  ! 

From  IMagliano  I  took  the  route  of  Scansano,  a  town  some  nine 
or  ten  miles  to  the  north.     Half  way  is  Pereta,  a  small  village. 


^  Saturaia  is  about  28  miles  from  Cosa, 
23  from  Orbetello,  13  from  Scansano,  nearly 
30  from  Grosseto,  11  or  12  from  Pitigliano 


by  tlie  direct  track  through  Sovana,  but 
16  or  17  by  the  high  road  through  Man- 
ciano. 

T  2 
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with  a  ruined  castle  on  a  height,  overhanging  a  deep  valley  ;  and 
a  steep  ascent  of  some  miles  leads  hence  to  Scansano.  This  is  a 
town  of  some  size,  near  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  but  Avith  no- 
interest  beyond  being  the  only  halting-place  between  Grosseto 
and  Saturnia.  Inquire  for  the  house  of  Domenico  Bianchi — the- 
lack  f)f  comfort  will  as  far  as  possible  be  atoned  for  by  civility  and 
attention.  Grosseto  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  distant,  and 
the  road  is  excellent,  but  terminates  at  Scansano.  For  the  first 
four  miles  from  Grosseto  it  crosses  the  plain  to  Istia,  a  ruined 
village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gmbrone,  with  a  double  circuit 
of  crumbling  walls,  telling  of  vanished  greatness.  Here  the  river 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry,  but  Avhen  swollen  bj'^  heavy  rains,  it  is^ 
difhcult  of  transit.  I  had  much  ado  to  ci-oss  it  on  ni}'  way  from 
Scansano,  but  on  my  return  a  few  hours  afterwards,  it  had  so- 
overstept  tlie  modest}-  of  its  nature  as  to  rival  the  Tiber,  nine 
times  its  volume,  as  the  saying  goes — 

"  Tre  Ombroni  famio  un  Arno, 
Tre  Arni  fanno  im  Tevere, 
Tre  Teveri  fanno  nn  Po : 
E  tre  Po  di  Lonibardia 
Fanno  un  Daniibio  di  Turcliia '" — 

and  as  to  oblige  me  to  leave  my  vehicle  behind,  and  do  the  rest 
of  the  way  on  foot.  For  the  thirteen  miles  hence  to  Scansano  it 
is  a  continual  ascent,  through  woods  of  oak,  chestnut,  and 
IMarcmma  shrubs.  The  laurestinus,  then  in  full  bloom,  and 
numerous  flowers  of  varied  hue  and  odour,  gave  the  countr}'  tlie- 
appearance  of  a  vast  shrubbery,  or  unti-innned  garden — 

"  A  ^\•iIdel•ncss  of  sweets — 
Flowers  of  all  hue  and  weeds  of  glorious  feature." 

But  never  did  sln-ubbery  or  lawn  command  a  view  so  magnficent 
as  that  from  those  heiglits.  From  the  headland  of  'i'roja  to  those- 
of  Tclamonc  and  Argentaro, 

"  That  lovely  shore  of  solitude  and  light" 

lay  unroHcd  liciicalli,  wiili  its  lioundiiig  licit  ol'  tlie  blue  Mediter- 
ranean, studded  w  itb  many  a  silvery  islet. 

T  liad  expected  to  accomplish  on  lujrseback  in  three  hours  tlu^ 
tliii'tecn  miles  from  Scansano  to  Saturnia,  yet  six  elapsed  crel 
ri'aciied  my  destination,  'i'be  track  is  a  mere  bri(lle-])atli,  utterly 
inipi-a(-tical»l(!  to  vchi<-l('s  ;   ]ier(>,  ruiniing  through  dense  woods;. 
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there,  crossing  moors  which  the  rains  had  converted  into  quag- 
mires ;  and  often  disappearing  altogether ;  and  my  guide  did  liis 
best  to  enhance  its  delights  b}"  assuring  me  the  Albegna  would  be 
too  swollen  to  be  fordable,  and  Ave  must  certainly  retrace  our  stei)s 
to  Scansano.  However — al  fin  si  canta  la  gloria — we  reached 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  and  ascended  the  long  slope  to 
vSaturnia. 

The  situation  of  this  city  is  most  imposing.  Ijike  Cosa  and 
llusellcie,  it  occupies  the  summit  of  a  truncated  cone  ;  but,  still 
more  like  Orvieto,  it  also  rises  in  the  midst  of  an  amphitheatre  of 
lofty  mountains ;  and  as  the  circuit  of  its  walls  is  complete,  it 
appears  at  a  distance  to  be  well  inhabited.  It  is  only  on  entering 
its  gates  that  the  desolation  of  the  site  is  apparent. 

The  modern  Saturnia  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
merely  in  name.  It  occupies  but  a  fractional  part  of  the  original 
nrea,  and  is  a  miserable  "  laoghettaccio,"  with  a  church  and  some 
score  of  hovels,  and  only  one  decent  house — that  of  the  ]Marcliese 
Panciatichi  Ximenes,  a  noble  of  Aragonese  blood,  whose  family 
has  possessed  this  manor  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yeai's.  It  were  folly  to  expect  an  inn  in  such  a  hamlet.  There 
is  indeed  what  is  called  an  ostcria,  but  a  peep  within  it  con- 
firmed all  I  had  heard  of  its  horrors,  and  determined  me  to 
■effect  a  lodgment  in  the  palace.  This  was  no  difficult  matter. 
The  fattorc,  or  agent  of  the  Marchese,  readily  agreed  to  accom- 
modate me  ;  and  furnished  me,  moreover,  with  a  guide  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  site. 

The  form  of  the  ancient  city  is  an  irregular  rhomboid,  the 
angles  facing  the  cardinal  points.  It  may  be  rather  more  than 
two  miles  in  circuit,-  its  extent  being  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  ground,  which  breaks  into  cliffs  round  the  top  of  the 
cone.  In  this  respect  also  Saturnia  resembles  Orvieto,  and 
differs  from  Cosa  and  Piusellie,  wdiich  have  no  cliffs.  The 
■existing  fortifications  were  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
in  the  fifteenth  centmy,  and  are  evidently  prior  to  the  use  of 
artillery.^ 

In  three  spots  onl}'  could  I  perceive  remains  of  the  original 
walls.     The  finest  portion  is  on  the  south,  beneath  the  ruined 

-  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  calls  the  circuit  three  plan  of  Saturnia,  and  regret  that  I  did  not 

miles  (Classical  Tour,   I.  p.   52),  but  that  measure  it  myself. 

is    certainly   an    overst  itement.       It    can  "*  In  a  few  parts  are  remains  of  Roman 

scarcely  be  the  two  miles  and  a  half  which  work  —  oj^us  incertum  and  reticulatam — ■ 

Santi  ascribes  to  it.     Viaggio,  p.   88,  cited  the  repairs  of  the  still  earlier  fortifications, 
by  Miiller,  I.  3,  3.     I  have  never  seen  a 
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castle  and  liard  by  tlie  village.  Here  is  a  gateway,  called  Porta 
liomaiia,  Avlietlier  from  the  direction  in  which  it  opens,  or  from 
its  evident  antiquity,  matters  not.  On  both  sides  of  it  is  poly- 
gonal masonrv,  precisely'  like  that  of  Cosa  in  its  smooth  surface 
and  the  close  "kissing"  of  its  joints;  but  whether  topped  originally 
in  the  same  way  with  horizontal  courses  cannot  be  determined, 
as  the  loftiest  fragment  does  not  now  rise  above  twelve  feet.^ 
The  gateway,  though  now  arched  over  with  the  work  of  the 
middle  nges,  is  manifestly  coeval  with  these  walls,  for  the 
masonr}-  here  running  into  horizontal  forms  as  usual  at  angles, 
termmates  abruptly  in  doorposts  ;  ^  and  there  are  no  traces  of 
an  ancient  arch,  the  gate  having  been  spanned,  like  those  at 
Cosa  and  kindred  sites,  by  a  horizontal  lintel  of  stone  or  wood. 
The  pavement  of  the  old  Koman  road  still  runs  through  the  gate 
into  the  city. 

In  the  eastern  wall,  at  a  spot  called  II  Marrucatone,  just  above 
the  Camjio  Santo,  is  another  fragment  of  polygonal  masonry. 
Only  two  courses  are  now  standing,  and  there  may  be  about 
twenty  blocks  in  all ;  and  these  show  more  tendency  to  regularity 
and  horizontalit}'  than  the  portion  at  the  Porta  Pomana. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  city  is  a  third  fragment,  in  the 
foundations  of  the  modern  walls,  and,  like  the  other  two  portions, 
of  travertine.  Beyond  this  I  could  not  i^erceive,  nor  could  I 
learn,  that  there  were  any  remains  of  the  ancient  fortifications  ; 
but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  the  entire  tour  of  the  walls 
externally,  on  account  of  the  dense  thickets  and  scattered  rocks, 
which  in  parts  forbid  a  near  api)roach.  ITnlike  Cosa,  Saturnia 
has  but  these  few  disjecta  memhni  left  of  her  former  might,  but 
these  suffice  to  attest  it — ex  j)ede  Herculcm. 

The  wide  area  within  the  walls  is  in  sunaner  a  cornfield — 
scfjcs  uhi  Trojd  fu'it ;  in  winter  a  sheep-walk.  Here  are  but  few 
relics  of  the  olden  time.  Near  the  Marrucatone  is  a  singular 
square  inclosure  of  artificial  concn.'te,  called  Bagno  Secco ;  but 

■*  Tlie  Mocks  here  arc  not  of  great  size.  tlie  date  of  his  visit  I  sliouM  liave  tloiilitcd 

Two  of  tiic  largest  I  foiiml  to  1)C  respectively  that  lie  had  ever  been  at  Saturnia.     It  is 

— 5  ft.  7  in.  in  length,  by  4  ft.  7  in.  high  ;  surprising  that  the   peculiar  character    of 

and  4  ft.    7  in.    long,  hy  3   ft.   2  in.  high.  this  nuisonry,  so  dcciiledly  ])olygonal,  could 

A   view  of  this  fragment  of  the   walls  of  have  escaped  his  eye.      His  inaccuracy  in 

Saturnia  is  given  in  Ann.  Inst.    1831,  tav.  describing    it   as   machjno    must   also    be 

iV  Agg.  K.  attril)ule(l  to  careless  observation  ;  and  liis 

*  It  must  h.ivc  been  tlie  luirizontality  in  .o]>inion   that   it  is   "rather    llonian    than 

the  dooqrosts  that  led  Repetti  to  sjieak  of  Ktruscan,"    is    therefore   of    little   weight, 

this  masonry  as  coniiioscd  "  of  great  lilocks  See  Ilepetti,  V.  ]'•  206. 
of  squared  mncl'jnu.'"     If  he  had  not  given 
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that  it  was  anciently  a  Bath  is  very  doubtful.  It  must  be  of 
Pioman  times.'' 

The  few  other  antiquities  are  within  the  village.  The  most 
remarkable  is  a  tall  massive  pilaster,  square  in  front,  but 
rounded  at  the  back,  and  having  a  fluted  half-column,  engaged 
at  one  corner,  and  hewn  out  of  the  blocks  of  travertine  which 
compose  the  structure.  If  not  of  more  ancient  date,  it  probably 
formed  part  of  a  Eoman  temple,  rather  than  of  an  arch  or  gate- 
way, as  has  been  supposed." 

There  are  also  sundry  scattered  relics — tablets — altars — cijJjJi' 
— statues — cornices — all  of  Roman  times.  Nothing  did  I  j)er- 
oeive  that  could  be  pronounced  Etruscan.^ 

Few  ancient  sites  in  Etruria  have  more  natural  beauties  than 
Saturnia.  Deep  vallej's  and  towering  heights  all  around,  yet 
variety  in  ever}-  quarter.  Here  the  cliff-bound,  olive-spread  hill 
of  Monte  Merano ;  there  the  elm-tufted  ridge  of  Scansano  ;  and 
there  the  snowy  crests  of  Monte  Labbro  and  Santa  Flora.  From 
the  northern  ramparts  you  command  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Albegna.  You  see  the  stream  bursting  from  a  dark  gorge  in  its 
escape  from  the  regions  of  mountain  frost ;  and  where  it  is  not 
lost  behind  the  rock-mingled  foliage  on  the  slope,  snaking  its 
shining  way  joyously  down  the  valley;  and  its  murmurs  come 
up  with  the  fainter  sheep-bell  from  the  echoing  hollow.  AVhat- 
ever  Saturnia  be  within,  it  has  a  paradise  around  it.  If  you  be 
an  artist,  forget  not  your  portfolio  when  you  stroll  around  the 
walls.  These  rums  of  art  and  nature — these  crumbling  walls, 
half-draped  with  ivy,  clematis,  and  wild  vines — these  rugged 
clifis  beneath  them — this  chaos  of  crags  and  trees  on  the  slope 
— 3'ou  will  revel  among  them,  and  will  declare  that  never  have 
you  found  more  captivating  studies  of  rock,  wood,  and  ruin  ! 

Here  is  food  for  the  antiquary  also.  Some  few  hundred  yards 
Avest  of  the  Porta  Eomana  he  wiU  observe  among  the  crags  of 
travertine  which  strew  the  slope,  one  upright  mass  about  fifteen 
feet  high,  whose  squared  faces  bear  marks  of  the  hand  of  man. 
^Vhat  may  have  been  its  purpose,  he  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
High  at  one  end  he  will  espy  the  remains  of  a  flight  of  steps 

^  It  has  only  two   courses,   each  2  feet  scarcely  legible,  but  I  could  perceive  them 

high,  but  the  blocks  of  concrete  are  20  feet  to  be  of  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.     On 

in  length.     It  forms  a  squai-e  of  49  feet.  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  is  a  Roman 

'   Hoare,  Class.  Toui-.  I.  p.  52,  sepulchral    monument.      There   are   other 

*  In  front  of  the  Marchese's  hovise  stand  inscriptions    built    into   the    wall    of    the 

two  large  altars  of  travertine,   with  veiy  church, 
long   inscriptions,    so    defaced    as    to    be 
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liewn  ill  tlie  rock,  and  formerly  loading  to  the  summit.  Let  liiin 
scramble  up,  and  he  will  behold  three  sarcophagi  or  graves  sunk 
in  the  level  summit  of  the  mass,  each  about  the  size  of  a  bod}', 
having  a  ledge  for  the  lid,  which  may  have  been  of  tiles,  or  more 
probably  was  a  slab  of  rock  carved  into  the  effigy  of  the  dead. 
Strange  this  trio  must  have  appeared,  half  rising  as  it  were  from 
the  tomb.  This  is  a  singular  position  for  interment— unique, 
as  far  as  is  3'et  known,  in  Etriiria.^  The  natural  rock  is  used 
abundantly  for  sepulture,  but  the  tomb  is  either  beneath,  or 
within,  the  monumental  facade ; — here  alone  it  is  above  it.  For 
the  rock  itself  has  been  carved  with  architectural  decorations, 
probabl}'  on  each  face,  though  the  southern  one  alone  retains 
such  traces.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  the  details  seems  to 
mark  this  monument  as  Etruscan.^ 

No  other  monument  could  I  perceive  near  the  walls  ;  but  on 
the  slope  beneath  the  city  to  the  south,  and  on  the  way  to  the 
Jiagni,  are  several  ancient  tombs,  similar  in  character  but  of 
smaller  size  and  more  ruined  than  those  in  the  Plan  di  l^alma, 
"which  I  am  about  to  describe.  This  spot  is  called  La  l^estiera. 
The  necropolis  of  Saturnia  does  not  lie  so  much  on  the  slopes 
around,  as  at  Yolterra,  or  on  the  opposite  heights,  as  at 
Tarquinii ;  but  in  the  low  grounds  on  the  other  bank  of  the 
Albegna,  two  miles  or  more  from  the  city.  This  may  in  great 
]neasure  be  owing  to  the  rock}^  nature  of  these  slopes,  which 
would  not  readily  admit  of  excavation  ;  for  the  early  Italians 
always  sought  the  easiest  materials  for  their  chisels,  and  never 
attempted  the  marvels  in  granite,  porphyry,  or  basalt,  achievecl 
by  the  children  of  Ham. 

On  these  slopes  are  traces  of  several  lionian  roads — all  of  the 
usual  jiolygonal  pavement.^ 

*  In  tlie  island  of  Thera  in  tlic  Greek  vi.siMc,    iiiiil    from    tlic    lianlncss    of    the 

.'irchipcla^o,  there  arc  .several  such  isohitcd  travertine,  which  woiilil  preserve  any  such 

rocks    with    siircopliayi     sunk     in     tlieni.  works   of  tiic   cliiscl   conimittcd   to   it   far 

Profcs.sor  lloss  calls  them  B^icai  XardfiriTai.  Iietter  than  the  tufo  or  sandstone  of  which 

Ann.   InKt.  1841,  {ip.  16,  19.     Mon.  Ined.  most   litruscan   mimuments    are    hewn,    it 

Inst.  III.  tiiv.  20.     I  have  ohservcd  them  seems  ])rolial>lc  that  there  were  none, 
also  in  the  nccrojioles  of  Fyracuse  and   of  -  Sir  K.  C.  Iloare    triiccd    live   of  these 

( "yrcnc.  r(ia<ls — running    from    Saturnia    towards 

'  Here   arc    two    luiasters    with    square  Kome,   Monte   Arj^cntaro,   Kusclhc,   Siena, 

abaci,  of  nmst  Himi)le  character,' su])j)(M-ting  and  Ohiusi,  respectively.     The  first,  which 

an    architrave,    wliich    is    divided    in     the  issues  from  the   Torta  Ilomana,   is  almost 

middle   by   a  sort  of  chimney — the  whole  ]>erfect  for  some  distance  down  thesldjie. ' 

in   very  low   relief,  forming  indeed    hut  a  'I'liis   must  he  the   Via    Clodia.     See  Vol. 

]ianclling  to  the   smooth   face  of   the  rock.  I.    p.    'I'.IO.      The   second,  which   led  down 

N3  traces  of  (igurcs  or  of  inscrijitions  are  the   Valley  of   the  AllM'_;;iia,  1  traced  hy  its 
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As  an  excursion  to  the  necropolis  in  the  Plan  di  Pahna 
demands  half  a  da}",  I  deferred  it  to  the  morrow.  On  returning 
to  my  quarters  I  found  the  faftore  and  his  people  about  to  sit 
down  to  their  evening  meal.  Whether  something  extraordinary 
had  been  prepared  on  my  account,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am  certain 
:io  English  peasant  sits  down  nightly  to  such  a  supper  as  this, 
which  needed  no  apologies  from  Signor  Gaspare.  There  were 
soup,  beef,  kid,  poultry,  game,  and  a  dessert  of  dried  fruits  and 
cheese,  all  the  produce  of  the  estate — cooked  in  the  spacious  hall 
in  which  it  was  served,  and  by  the  labouring  men,  who  on  bring- 
ing a  dish  to  table  sat  down  and  partook  of  it.  It  was  a  patri- 
archal and  excellent  meal — ■ 

Prorsus  jucunde  coenam  produxiniiis  illam  ! 

I  was  no  less  satisfied  with  the  accommodation  upstairs,  where 
everything  did  credit  to  the  fattore  and  his  men  ;  for,  be  it 
known,  to  all  this  crew  of  shepherds  and  swains  there  was  not 

one 

"  Phyllis,  Charyllis,  or  sweet  Amaryllis  " — 

not  "  one  fiiir  spirit  for  a  minister." 

Let  future  visitors  to  Saturnia  follow  n\y  example,  and  ex- 
change the  hostelry  for  the  palace.  No  one  of  course  can  receive 
accommodation  in  this  wa}"  gratis ;  and  if  the  traveller  pay  double 
what  he  Avould  in  the  ostcria,  he  is  no  loser,  seeing  he  gains 
comfort,  preserves  his  skin  and  his  temper,  and  retains  a  pleasing 
remembrance  of  the  place.  Happ3"  he  who  in  his  by-road  Avan- 
derings  in  Ital}^  meets  no  worse  welcome  than  from  the  sun- 
ruddied  face  and  jovial  smile  of  Signor  Gaspare  ! 

Let  the  traveller  eschew  the  summer  months  for  a  visit  to 
Saturnia.  In  spite  of  its  elevation  the  ariaccia  is  then  most 
l^estilent ;  whether  arising  from  the  sulphureous  springs  in  its 
neighbourhood,  or  wafted  from  the  swamps  on  the  coast,  it 
well-nigh  desolates  the  spot;  and  when  the  harvest  is  cut  scarcely 
a  soul  remains  within  the  walls. 

Ere  the  sun  had  risen,  I  was  on  my  way  to  the  Piano  di  Palma. 
The  track  down  the  slope  followed  the  line  of  a  Koman  road, 
probably  that  leading  to  Ptusellse.  The  Albegna  was  still  swollen 
but  fordable,  and  about  a  mile  be3"ond  it  I  reached  some  ploughed 

kerb-stones  on  the  ascent  from  Scansano.  running  eastward  ;  but  of  tliat  to  tlie 
That  to  Riiscllce  is  also  very  traceable  ;  north,  which  probably  led  from  the  Porta 
and    I    observed   some    vestiges    of    that       di  Montagna,  I  could  perceive  no  traces. 
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fields  strewn  with  fragments  of  pottery,  mingled  with  Inrge  stones 
and  slabs.  Here  lay  the  tombs  of  the  ancient  dwellers  of  Satm-nia. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  the  name  attached  to  ancient  sepul- 
chres differs  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  it  is  well  to  know  the 
local  appellation.  In  some  i)laces  they  are  scjwlcri — in  others, 
tomhe — in  some,  though  rareh",  ivogei — in  a  few,  camere,  or  cellc 
— in  many,  r/rotte — here  they  were  none  of  these,  but  depositi. 
In  truth  they  required  a  peculiar  name,  as  the}"  differed  from 
anything  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  Etruria.  They  were  ver}' 
numerous ;  piles  of  blocks  and  slabs  being  scattered  over  the 
plain,  each  bearing  traces  of  regular  arrangement,  jet  this  was 
so  often  disturbed  or  almost  destroyed  that  the  original  character 
of  the  monuments  could  only  be  learned  from  a  few  which  remain 
entire,  and  serve  as  keys  to  the  rest.  They  are  quadrangular 
chambers  sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  surface,  lined  with  rougli 
slabs  of  rock,  set  upright,  one  on  each  side,  and  roofed  over 
with  two  huge  slabs  resting  against  each  other  so  as  to  form  a 
rude  penthouse  ;  or  else  with  a  single  one  of  enormous  size 
covering  the  whole,  and  laid  at  a  slight  inclination,  apparently 
for  the  same  j)urpose  of  carrying  off  the  rain.  Not  a  chisel  has 
touched  these  rugged  masses,  which  are  just  as  broken  off  from 
their  native  rock,  with  their  edges  all  shapeless  and  irregular ; 
and,  if  their  faces  are  somewhat  smooth,  it  is  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  travertine  to  split  in  laminar  forms.  These 
are  the  most  rude  and  primitive  structures  conceivable  ;  such 
as  the  savage  would  make  on  inhaling  his  first  l^reath  of  civili- 
sation, on  emerging  from  his  cave  or  den  in  the  rock.  Their 
dimensions  vary  from  about  sixteen  feet  square  to  half  that  size^ 
though  feAV  are  strictly  of  that  form."  As  each  side  of  the  tomb 
is  composed  generally  of  a  single  slab,  so  the  dimensions  of  the 
tombs  indicate  those  also  of  the  slabs,  except  as  regards  the 
coverstones,  which  lap  over  about  a  foot  each  way  and  are  there- 
fore so  mucli  larger.  AVhcn  single,  these  cover-stones  arc  of 
great  size — one  I  meaNurcd  was  1(5  feet  by  12 — another  16  feet 
by  10^ — and  a  tliird  lOh  feet  by  \)L  The  tomb  represented  in 
the  woodcut  at  the  licad  of  this  chapter  has  a  single  cover-stone, 
10  or  18  feet  eacli  way,  and  about  one  foot  in  thickness.  In 
sonic  few  instances  where  tbc  tonil)  is  very  large  there  are  two 
slabs  on  one  side,  and  tlic  interstices  between  tliom,  as  tliey  are 

•■'  I  ad.l  tlie  .liniensions  of  .some  tliat  I       —11  feet  l)y  6^— <ti  feet  by  G— U  feet  by  S 
mca-surcd  : — 1(1  feet  Ion;,' by  Homewliat  less       — 8  feet  by  OA.     All  tlic  tombs  were  about 
n  width— 14  feet  by  11.^—14  feet  by  7i        f)  or  G  feet  liigh  within. 
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not  cut  to  fit,  are  filled  with  small  stones  and  fragments  of  rock. 
One  tomb  indeed  was  lined  entirely  with  small  stones  rudel}-  put 
together,  very  like  the  solitary  sepulchre  I  have  described  as 
existing  at  Euselhe,  but  of  ruder  construction.  Many  of  these 
tombs  are  divided  into  two  chambers  or  compartments  for  bodies, 
by  an  upright  slab,  on  which  the  cover-stones  restJ  In  most  of 
them  there  is  a  passage,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  long,  leading  to  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  lined  with  slabs 
of  inferior  size  and  thickness. 

These  tombs  are  sunk  but  little  below  the  surface,  because 
each  was  inclosed  in  a  tumulus  ;  the  earth  being  piled  around  so 
as  to  conceal  all  but  the  cover-stones,  which  were  probabl}"  also 
originally  buried.  These  tumuli,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
measure  them,  were  about  25  or  30  feet  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Ainsley  remarked  one  which  appeared  to  have  been  quadrangular. 
In  man}'  instances  the  earth  has  been  removed  or  washed  away, 
so  as  to  leave  the  structure  standing  above  the  surface.  Here 
the  eye  is  startled  b}"  the  striking  resemblance  to  the  cromlechs 
of  our  own  country.  Not  that  one  such  monument  is  actually 
standing  above  ground  in  an  entire  state ;  but  remove  the  earth 
from  any  one  of  those  with  a  single  cover-stone,  and  in  the  three 
uj)right  slabs,  with  their  shelving,  overlapping  lid,  you  have  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Kit's  Cotty  House,  and  other  like  familiar 
antiquities  of  Britain ;  and  the  resemblance  is  not  only  in  the 
form,  and  in  the  unhewn  masses,  but  even  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  structures.  We  know  also  that  many  of  the  cromlechs  or 
kistvaens  of  the  British  Isles  have  been  found  inclosed  in 
barrows,  sometimes  with  a  cii'cle  of  small  upright  slabs  around 
them ;  and  from  analogy  we  may  infer  that  all  were  originally 
so  buried.  Here  is  a  further  point  of  resemblance  to  these 
tombs  of  Saturnia.^  In  some  of  the  cromlechs,  moreover,  which 
are  inclosed  in  tumuli,  long  passages,  lined  with  upright  slabs, 
and  roofed  in  with  others  laid  horizontally,  have  l)een  found  ; 
whether  the  similar  passages  in  these  tombs  of  Saturnia  were 
also  covered  in,  cannot  now  be  determined. 

''  This  is  sliown  in   tLe  woodcut  at  tho  compartmeuts,  one  at  tlie  end  and  one  on 

head   of   this   Chapter.     It  is   in   general  each  side,  with  a  passage  between  them, 

about  two-thirds  of  the  tomb  in  length,  i.e.,  just  as  in  so  many  of  the  rock-hewn  sepul- 

when  placed  longitudinally,  for  it  is  some-  chres  of  Etruria.     But  these  are  rare, 
times,  though  rarely,   set  transversely,  in  **  I  observed  only  one  instance  of  a  tu- 

which  case  it  is  shaped  above  into  a  gable  mulus  encircled  by  small  slabs  ;  but  it  is 

to  support  the  cover-stones.     This  parti-  probable  that  the  custom  was  general  ;  the 

tion-slab  is  generally  set  rather  obliquely.  small  size  of  these  slabs  oflering  a  tempta- 

Some  tombs  are   even  divided  into  three  tion  to  the  peasantry  to  remove  them. 
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The  shelving  or  clip  of  the  cover-stone  in  the  cairns  or 
cromlechs  has  induced  antiquaries  to  regard  them  as  Druidical 
-altars,  formed  with  this  inclination  in  order  that  the  hlood  of 
the  victims  might  more  easil}'  run  off.  But  it  is  nosv  gene- 
I'ally  agreed  from  the  remains  found  within  them,  that  they 
are  sepulchral  monuments  ;  and  there  can  he  little  doubt  that 
these  structures  of  Saturnia  are  of  that  character,  though 
nothing  be3"ond  analogy  and  tradition  now  remains  to  attest  it. 
Here  the  slope  of  the  cover-stone  is  evidently  to  carry  off  the 
rain. 

These  tombs  have  stood  for  so  many  ages  open  and  dismantled 
— the  haunts  of  the  fox,  the  porcupine,  and  unclean  reptiles — 
that  no  traces  of  the  ancient  dead  are  now  visible,  be^'ond  the 
broken  potter}'  which  strews  the  plain.  At  a  spot  called  II 
Puntone,  Avest  of  the  Pian  di  Palma,  and  nearer  tlie  banks  of  the 
Albegna,  are  more  of  these  singular  sepulchres.  Those  at  La 
Pestiera  on  the  south  of  Saturnia  have  already  been  mentioned  ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  more  exist  on  other  sides  of  the  city,  but  I 
could  not  ascertain  the  fact. 

These  monuments  of  Saturnia  are  particulai'ly  Avorthy  of 
notice,  as  nothing  like  them  is  to  be  seen  on  any  other  site  in 
Etruria.  Similar  tombs,  however,  have  in  ages  past  been 
discovered  at  Cortona,'^  and  of  late  years  at  Santa  Marinella;^ 
but  no  traces  of  them  now  remain  on  either  site.  I  have  never 
seen  anj-  description  of  these  tombs  in  the  Pian  di  Palma ;  nor 
-am  I  aAvare  that  any  English  traveller  has  visited  them,  since 
^li'.  Ainsley  and  myself.- 

To  what  era,  and  to  what  race,  are  we  to  attribute  these 
tondjs?  I'rior  to  tlie  lloman  conquest  tliey  must  be,  for  that 
])eoplc  never  constructed  such  rude  burial-places  for  their  dead. 
Can  we  assign  them  to  the  ]']truscans — to  that  race  of  whose  care 
in  decorating  their  tombs  Avith  architectural  fiicades,  and  inter- 
nally Avith  painting  and  sculpture,  Ave  have  so  many  proofs  ?  If 
we  are  to   regard  tlie  liegulini-Galassi  tomb   of  Giore,  Avith   its 

'•'   i;al<lelli,    MS.    (|iiote(l   Ky   (imi,    AIus.  rains."     Cla.'^sical  Tour,  1.  y.  rrl.      P>ut  lie 

?'tnis.  III.  jip.  7o-f>,  and  Inyliiranii,  ]\I(in.  docs  not  a])i)ear  to  liave  seen  iliem,  or  lie 

EtniH.  IV.  ]).  72.  must   Iiave    liccn   struck   l)y  tlicir  jjcculiar 

'  Vol.  I.  i>.  29r).  cliaiacti^i-.        llciietti     (V.     p.     2U7)    only 

-  Sir  II.    0.    Iloare    merely   states    tliat  mentions  lliose   on   the  sIoi)0  licneatli  Sa- 

*' several   8uI>terrancous    grottos   arc    still  tnrnia,   towards  tlie  Haf^ni,   and   deseribes 

open  in  the    neighbouring  fields,  but  there  them  sim])ly  as  "fosse   (•o])ertc  da  la-stroni 

is  great  reason  to  sujipose  that  many  more  di    travertino,''    containing    liuman    bones 

I'Nist  uiidi.Hcovcred,  for  in  various  spots  the  and  nothing  else, 
water    suddenly     disajipears    after     hard 
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regular,  squared  masonr}-,  as  of  Pelasgic  antiquit}',  sureh'  such 
savagel^y  rude  structures  as  these  cannot  be  of  hiter  date.  Be  it 
remembered  that  the  masses  are  -vvholl}'  unwrought — not  even 
hammer-dressed,  but  simply  split  off  from  the  laminous  rock ; 
the  princijjal  difficulty  lying  in  the  transport  of  them  to  their 
j)resent  sites.  If  not  of  Etruscan  construction,  to  whom  can 
they  be  attributed  ?  The  prior  occupants  of  the  land,  as  we 
learn  from  ancient  writers,  were  first  the  Umbrians  or  Siculi, 
and  then  the  Pelasgi.  As  the  antiquity  of  these  monuments 
is  connected  with  that  of  the  citj'-walls,  we  Avill  consider  both 
in  reviewing  the  few  notices  Ave  find  of  Saturnia  in  ancient 
"svriters. 

Dionysius  mentions  Saturnia  together  with  Agylla,  Pisa,  and 
Alsium,  as  one  of  the  many  towns  either  built  by  the  united 
Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  or  taken  by  them  from  the  Siculi,  the 
original  inhabitants.^  Beyond  this  there  is  little  mention  of  it. 
AVe  learn  that  it  was  one  of  the  Poman  colonies  in  Ktruria,  that 
it  had  originally  borne  the  name  of  Aurinia ;  ^  that  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Caletra,  and  that  it  was  colonised  in  the  year  of 
Pome  571  (b.c.  183).^ 

Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  accord  Dionysius  unreserved 
credit  in  his  accounts  of  such  remote  periods,  we  may  safely 
admit  his  testimony  as  to  the  great  antiquity  of  Saturnia.  The 
very  name,  the  earliest  appellation  of  Italy  itself,  is  corroborative 
of  this  fact.  AYe  are  therefore  prepared  for  relics  of  very  ancient 
times  on  this  spot.  Yet  Micali  would  fain  have  it  that  its 
polygonal  walls  do  not  indicate  a  high  antiquity,  and  probably 
date  only  from  the  time  of  the  Poman  colony.^  It  is  unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  a  previous  chapter  in  refutation 
of  his  views  ;  but  what  was  there  said  in  support  of  the  antiquity 

•*  Dion.     Hal.     I.     c.     20.     It   may   be.  pp.  267,  313),  seems  to  bear  some  relation 

thought  by  some  that  Dionysius  refeiTed  to  to  Saturnia. 
the  original  town  on  the  site  of  Rome —  ^  Liv.  XXXIX.  55. 

"Saturnia,   ubi   nunc   Koma   est"    (Plin.  "^  Ant.     Top.    Ital.    I.    pp.     144,    19G. 

III.  9) — but  it  is  evident  that  this  town  of  jMicali's   objection    is    mere    supposition — ■ 

Etruria  was    intended,    as   all   the   other  "forsc" — "si  puo    credere" — " potrehb' 

jilaces  mentioned  are  in  this  land,  and  are  essere" — or  assertion  ;  the  only  arcfumcnt 

said  by  him  to  have  been  afterwards  con-  he  uses  is  the  high  finish  of  the  masonry, 

quered  by  the  Etruscans.  an  ai'gument  which,  if  it  have  any  forc( , 

■*  Plin.    III.    8. — "Saturnini    qui   ante  will  apply  to  all  similar  masonry  wherever 

Aiirinini  vocabantur. "     It  is  also  mentioned  found— in  Italy,  Greece,    or  Asia  Minor; 

as  a  colony  by  Ptolemy  (p.   72,  ed  Bert.),  though  we   are  well  assured  that  in  many 

andap?fe/ec<«r«by  Festus(v.  Prtefectura?).  instances   walls    of   this    description   were 

The  Etruscan  family-name  of  "Sauturine,"  raised  in  very  remote  times,  i)rior  to  the 

or  "Sauturini"  (Vermigl.  Iscriz.  Perug.  I.  invention  of  the  arch. 
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and  Pelasgic  origin  of  this  style  of  masonry,''  applies  with  more 
thiin  nsual  force  to  Saturnia,  Avliieh  has  the  addition  of  historical 
testimony  in  its  favour.  It  is  enough  to  entertain  doubts  in 
those  cases  -where  we  have  no  record  of  a  definite  Pelasgic  origin. 
Where  such  record  exists,  we  may  take  it  to  be  authenticated  by 
the  walls,  if  of  accordant  structure,  and  the  walls  to  be  cha- 
racterised by  the  tradition.  Either  alone  may  be  open  to 
suspicion,  but  together  tliev  substantiate  each  other  into  genuine- 
ness. In  the  case  of  Saturnia,  moreover,  we  arc  particularly 
entitled  to  ascribe  these  walls  to  that  people,  with  whom  poly- 
gonal masonry  was  the  rule,  rectangular  the  exception,  rather 
than  to  any  subsequent  race.  For  the  doctrine  of  the  material 
having  alone  determined  the  character  of  the  masonr}-,  is  here 
utterly  at  fiiult.  It  is  not  limestone,  which  is  said  to  split  so 
readily  into  polygonal  forms ;  it  is  travertine,  which  all  the 
world  knows  has  a  horizontal  cleavage.  The  natural  superfluities 
of  the  blocks  were  not  squared  down  as  the  Piomans  always 
treated  this  material,  but  cut  into  those  angular  forms  which  best 
pleased  tlic  builders.^  So  nnicli  for  the  doctrine  of  constructive 
necessity  as  applied  to  Saturnia. 

But  if  the  walls  of  Saturnia  be  Pelasgic,  can  the  tombs  have 
the  same  origin  '?  Their  primitive  rudeness  would  accord  better 
witli  Avails  of  unhewn  Cyclopean  masonry,  like  those  above 
]\Ionte  Fortino,  or  at  Civitella  and  Olevano,  in  Sabina,  and  seems 
hai'dly  consistent  with  the  highly-wrought  character  of  the 
polygonal  stjde, — it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  same  hands 
constructed  both  tombs  and  walls.  Yet  it  ma}'  be  urged  in  favour 
of  a  I*elasgic  origin  for  the  former,  that  they  are  very  similar  to 
ancient  tombs  found  at  Santa  ]\larinella,  on  tliat  coast  which  is 
studded  with  Pelasgic  settlements ;  and  the  resemblance  the 
least  rude  among  them  (those  with  gabled  roofs)  bear  to  the 
sei)ulcla'es  of  Ptestum  and  of  Magna  Gra'cia  gcnci-ally,  favours  a 
Greek  origin.  Tlie}'  are,  however,  more  like  the  structures  of  a 
ruder  i)eople,  such  as  we  may  conceive  the  T'mbri  ov  Siculi,  the 
earliest  ])ossessors  of  the  land,  to  have  been.  A\'c  hai-n  from 
Dionysius,  that  the  Aborigiiu's  who  joined  tlie  Pelasgi  in  exj^'lling 
the  Siculi  from  Ftruria,  liad  ccmetciies  of  tumuli  lik(!  tliis,  but 
(  f'tlic  intci'iial  structure;  of  thcii-  tom])s  we  ]\iiow  nothing.''  Un- 
i'ortunatcly  we  have  liere   no  Juniilurc   remaining  to   assist   our 

'    I 'I  niiprn,  ]>]i.  2^)7  et  scf/.  (.Moiiinr.    Inst.    III.    ]>.    90),    Imt   tin's    in 

**  It  lijts    Ijccn    jusscrtcd    tluit   iiohfjonal       (.oiitnidictcd  liy  tlicsc  walls  of  Saturniu. 
masonry   \va.s    never  foniicd  of    tiavcrtinc  "  Dion.  Ilal.  I.  c  1  1. 
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inquiries.^  But  it  ma}'  be  objected — if  these  be  the  sepulchres 
of  the  earlier  occupants  of  tlie  site,  where  are  tliose  of  the 
Etruscans  ?  It  is  a  question  which  may  be  asked  at  Fiesole, 
Cosa,  Pj'rgi,  and  many  other  sites,  where  no  excavations  have 
yet  been  made.  Future  research,  either  by  finding  some  of 
these  rude  tombs  intact,  or  by  discovering  others  of  a  different 
character,  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  subject.- 

Yet  this  form  of  sepulchre  can  hardh'  be  indicative  of  any  one 
race  in  particular.  The  structure  is  so  rude  and  simple,  that  it 
might  have  suggested  itself  to  any  people,  and  be  naturally 
adopted  in  an  early  state  of  civilization.  It  is  the  ver^'  arrange- 
ment the  child  makes  use  of  in  building  his  house  of  cards. 
This  simplicity  accounts  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  such  monu- 
ments over  the  Old  World ;  for  the}''  are  found  in  different 
climates  and  widely  distant  countries,  from  the  mountains  of 
Wales  and  Ireland  to  the  deserts  of  Barbary,  and  from  the 
western  shores  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  to  the  steppes  of 
Tartary,  and  the  eastern  coasts  of  Hindostan.  They  are  found 
on  mountains  and  in  plains,  on  continents  and  in  islands,  on  the 
sea-coast  and  far  inland,  b}"  the  river  and  in  the  desert,  solitary 
and  grouped  in  multitudes.^     That  in  certain  instances  they  may 

^  The  articles  found  in  a  similar  tomb  Sjjain,    Chapter  YII.)       On  the  shores  of 

at  Cortona,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the    ilediterranean    they   are   particulai'ly 

the  description  of   Baldelli  {ut  supra,  p.  abundant.       Besides  tlie  other  two  sites  in 

284),  seem  to  mark  it  as  Etruscan.  Etruria,  they  are  found  in  Sardinia  and  the 

-  The  quantity  of  coarse  broken  pottery  Ealearics  ;  and  they  exist  in  abundance  in 

strewn  over  the  plain  hints  the  character  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  in  the  ancient  tei'ri- 

of  their  contents  ;  but  Eepetti  (V.  p.  2(1?)  tory  of  Carthage,  as  I  learn  from  the  notes 

says  that  in  the  similar  tombs  on  the  other  and  sketches  of  the  late  Jlr.  Catherwood, 

side  of  Saturnia,   already  mentioned,  were  who  penetrated  far  into  that  unexplored 

found   human    bones    alone,    without   any  region,  and  possessed  artistic  records  of  its 

articles  of  sculpture,  or  urns,  fictile  vases,  monuments    of   gr"eat  value  and    interest. 

and  the  usual  furniture  of  Etruscan  tombs.  From  these  sources  I  learn  that  the  tomlis 

If  the  peasantry  may  be  credited,  the  bones  of  the  African    desert    exactly   accord    in 

found  hei'e  were    of  gigantic   proportions.  construction  and   measurements  with  the 

The  very  similar  tombs  near  Santa  .Marinella  better-known  monuments  of  this  charactpr. 

contained  articles  like  those  found  in  the  The  three  sites  on  which  Catherwood  found 

earliest    sepulchi-es    of    Etruria,    of    very  them  were,  Sidi  Boosi,  to  the  north-east  of 

archaic     character  —  some     eve  a     purely  Hydrah,  Welled  Avar,  and  Lheys.     At  the 

Egyptian.  first  place  they  were  particularly  numerous. 

^  How  numerous  these  monuments  are  I  am   not  aware  that  any  have  been  dis- 

in  the  British  Isles  is  well  known.     They  covered  in   Greece,  but  in  Asia  they  are 

are  found  also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  not  wanting.     Captains  Irby  and  Mangles 

particularly  in  the  north  of  France  ;  and  describe  a  group  of  them  on  the  banks  of 

also  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,   though  to  the  Jordan.      Holy  Land,   p.    90.      They 

what  extent  they  exist  there  is  unknown,  are  said  also  to  have  been  found  among  the 

as  the  antiquities  of  that  land  have  been  mountains  of  the   Caucasus,    and    on   the 

little  investigated.     (See  Borrow "s  Bible  in  steppes  of  Tartary  ;  and  recent  researches 
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be  the  work  of  the  same  people  in  ditieveut  countries  is  not  to  be 
gainsaid,^  but  there  is  no  necessity  to  seek  for  one  particuLir 
race  as  the  constructors  of  these  monuments,  or  even  as  the 
originators  of  the  t^i^e, 

I  trust  tliat  this  notice  of  the  tombs  of  Saturnin  will  excite 
interest  in  this  unfrequented  spot,  and  lead  to  further  investiga- 
tion. This  district  of  Italy  is  a  new  field  to  the  antiquary.  Na 
excavati(^ns  have  been  made,  nor  even  researches  for  monuments 
above  ground."' 

From  Saturnia  you  may  proceed  to  Pitigliano,  Sovana,  and 
Sorano.  There  is  a  carriage-road  to  those  places  from  Monte 
Merano,  only  three  miles  from  Saturnia.  On  the  way  to  it  j'ou 
pass  the  Bagni,  a  spring  of  sulphureous  water,  like  the  Bulicame 
near  Yiterbo,  which  falls  in  a  cascade,  encrusting  the  cliffs  with 
a  many-hued  deposit.  The  table-land  on  which  Monte  Merano 
stands  is  strewn  with  potter}^,  which  may  possibly  mark  the 
Etruscan  necropolis  of  Saturnia.  Three  miles  beyond  is  Man- 
ciano,  on  a  height  commanding  one  of  those  glorious  and  varied 
panoramas  wliich  give  such  a  charm  to  Ital}'.  Here  you  are  on 
the  frontier  between  the  former  Tuscan  and  Koman  States.  The 
Marennna,  its  well-known  headlands,  the  isle-studded  deep^ 
Saturnia  in  the  vale  of  the  Albegiia,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Amiata 
— are  all  in  the  Grand  Duchy ;  while  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter 
greets  you  in  the  vast  Etruscan  plain,  with  tlic  Ponte  della 
Badia,  the  towers  of  INIontalto  and  Corneto,  the  Monti  di 
C'anino,  and  many  other  familiar  objects  on  its  wide  surface, 
which  is  bounded  b}'  the  dark-crested  Ciminian,  and  the  distant 
Apennines,  a  range  of  icy  peaks,  at  sunset  all  burnisluMl  with 
gold — sublime  as  the  Alps  beheld  from  the  Jura. 

liavo  liroii;,'lit  tliein  to  light   in  tlic  I'rcsi-  Momiiiiuiits. " 

(leiicy  of  Mailras.      In  a  letter  read  at  the  '  In    tlie    I'.ritisii    I.sles    and    in   I'^rance 

Asiatic  Society,  January  17tli,18J(),  Captain  they  are  jirolialily   of  Celtic  construction. 

Newl)old  stated  that  near  Chittoor  in  North  In    the    Penin.suhi   and    the    isles    of    the 

Arcot,  he  had  seen  a  scjuaro  mile  of  ground  Mediterranean  tliey  may  he  of  Punic  origin, 

covered    with    such     monuments,     mostly  like    those  in  tlie  territory  of   Carthage ; 

opened   and   destroyed   hy  the   natives  fur  though  those  of  Sardinia  and  Etruria  are 

the   sake    of    the    blocks  which   composed  more  prohahly  the  work  of  the  Tyrrhene- 

tlieui,  yet  a  few  remained  entire  to  testify  Pelasgi. 

to  the  character  of  the  rest.      Intiiem  wore  ''  On  a  hill  three  miles  to  tlie  E.S.E.  of 

found   sarcopliagi,   with   the   hones  of  the  Saturnia  are  some  ruins,  called  Lc  Murelle. 

(h,'ad,  and  jiottery  of  red  and  hlack  ware.  I  liail  mi  i^iiimrtunity  of  visiting  them,  hut 

Tlicy  were  here   paved  witii  a  large  slah,  from  tiie  description  I  received  I  gathereil 

and  entered  hy  a  circular  hole  in  one  that  they  are  Iloman  concnmeratioiifK,  pro- 
of   the     niirigiit  slahs    which    formed    tlic     •   hahly  the    remains   of  a    villa.      On    other 

walls.      For  the  fullest  iiifoi'mation  on  this  spots  in  the  neiglilMiurliiiiid   there   are  .said 

Kuhjcct     sec     I'crgusson's     "  Old     Stone  to  be  ruii.w. 
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From  Manciano  a  road  leads  southward  to  Montalto  and 
Oorneto.  Tliere  is  also  a  track  to  the  Ponte  della  Badia. 
Bej'ond  Manciano,  on  the  descent  to  the  Fiora,  some  tombs  and 
sepulchral  niches  in  the  cliffs,  and  fragments  of  pottery  on  the 
slopes,  proclaim  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  town.^  I  could  make 
no  researches  here,  as  the  sun  was  on  the  horizon  as  I  passed, 
and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  spot ;  but  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  town  must  have  stood  on  the  cliff-bound  height, 
now  crested  with  a  castle  in  ruins.  What  its  name  was,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.  It  may  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Caletra  stood  somewhere  in  this  district,  for  Saturnia  was 
in  its  territory.^  The  Fiora  has  here  the  same  character  as  at 
Yulci — a  rapid  stream  overhung  by  lofty  cliffs,  half  draped  with 
wood.  The  rocks  are  of  the  same  formation — dark  red  or  brown 
tufo,  overlaid  with  a  stratum  of  white  travertine,  like  a  wedding 
■cake  with  its  top-crust  of  sugar ;  but  as  the  plums  are  not  visible 
till  the  sugar  has  been  removed,  so  3'ou  can  see  the  soft  volcanic 
rock  only  Avhere  the  hard  aqueous  deposit  which  covers  it  has 
been  broken  away. 


'■  It  has  been  already  stated  tliat  Caiii- 
panari  made  sliglit  excavations  in  this 
neighbourhood.      Vol.  I.  p.  498. 

'  Liv.  XXXIX.  55.  It  will  be  observed 
that  Livy  does  not  si^eak  of  a  town  of  this 
name,  merely  of  an  arjer — ' '  Saturnia  co- 
lonia  civium  Romanorum  in  agrum  Cale- 
tranum  est  deducta  ;"  and  from  this,  and 
more  clearly  from  Pliny's  notice  (III.  8) — 
"  oppidorum  veteriim  nomina  retinent  agri 
•(Jrustuminus,  Caletranus  " — we  may  infer 
ithat  the  Etruscan  town  had  ceased  to  exist 


before  Imperial  times — a  fact  which  may 
assist  researches  for  its  site.  It  has  been 
already  observed  {ut  supra,  p.  268),  that 
Repetti  suggests  for  Caletra  a  site  in  the 
neigh liourhood  of  JIagliano,  and  some  would 
identify  it  with  the  newly  found  city  be- 
tween that  village  and  the  sea  ;  but  thera 
is  no  reason  to  suj^pose  from  the  only  two 
notices  we  have  of  Caletra,  that  it  was 
ever  of  such  importance  as  that  site  would 
indicate,  which  corresponds  with  far  more 
probability  to  the  ancient  Yetulonia, 


tPfT^ji.^-*^ 
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J'l-om  n  Sic/eft  (ly  K.  ir.  Coote,  fi  .1. 
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CHAPTER    LIII. 

CHIUSI.—  CL  rsiuM. 

The  City. 

I  ]>ray  you  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 

With  the  inemnrials  and  tlic  tilings  of  fame, 

That  do  renown  tliis  city. — Shakspkake. 

Musanim  ante  imm/".-  — ViKoii,. 

T  i.KFT  my  refider  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  on  tlie  hanks; 
of  the  Flora,  on  the  road  fi-oni  Saturnia  to  Piti^^liano.  I  -would 
now  convey  him  to  Chiusi,  ^vlli(•]l  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
wide  valley  tliron^li  wliicli 

"  sweet  Clanis  wanders 
Tlirou^'-h  corn,  and  vines,  and  liowcn-s." 

The  road  from  I*ilij;liaii()  is  hardly  carriaiicalde  throughout.  It 
runs  through  Sorano,  and  meets  the  high  road  from  Uome  to 
Florence  eitlier  at  Acquapendente,  or  at  I'onte  Centino,  crossing 
it  at  the  latter  i)lace  and  continuing  through  San  Casciano  dei 
13agni,  skirting  the  base  of  the  wild  mountain  of  lladicofani,  to 
Cetona  and  Chiusi.      The  Hatlis  of  San  Casciano  are  ])i-oved  by 
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remains  to  be  of  ancient  date.^  Ivadicofani,  also,  which  lies 
sixteen  miles  to  the  north  of  Acquapendente,  though  not  yet 
recognised  as  an  Etruscan  site,  has  much  the  ai:)pearance  of  one. 
It  lies  in  a  natural  pass  between  the  two  mountains  of  Amiata 
and  Cetona,  and  the  cliff-girt  reck  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  and  is  crested  with  the  ruins  of  the  castle  where  Ghino  di 
Tacco,  the  robber-chief,  held  the  Abbot  of  Cligny  in  durance, 
till  he  had  cured  him  of  his  ailments  by  a  spare  diet  of  bread  and 
wine,  so  humorousl}'  narrated  by  Boccaccio,^  has  so  much  the 
character  of  an  Etruscan  site  that  I  would  recommend  it  strongh- 
to  the  attention  of  antiquaries. 

Chiusi,  is  proudly  situated,  as  becomes  the  capital  of  Porsena, 
on  the  crest  of  an  olive-clad  eminence,  which  rises  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  great  Vale  of  the  Chiana.  In  the  opposite 
direction  it  is  separated  b}"  a  deep  and  fertile  yalley  from  a  long 
range  of  wooded  heights  studded  with  towns — Cetona,  with  its 
impending  castle,  nearest  the  eye ;  Castiglione  del  Trinoro  more 
to  the  north  ;  Sarteano  on  the  hill-brow  beyond — all  nestling 
beneath  the  majestic  forest-clad  mass  of  Monte  Cetona.  Still 
further  to  the  north-west,  rise,  on  isolated  heights,  Chianciano 
and  Montepulciano,  ajiparently  blended  into  one.  All  these  and 
others  beyond  the  range  of  yision,  are  representatives  of  Etruscan 
towns,  without  name  or  fame,  but  whose  antiquity  is  attested  hy 
the  abounding  cemeteries  in  their  neighbourhood.^ 

Chiusi  is  the  representative  of  Clusium,  the  city  of  the 
magnanimous  Porsena,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Italy,  among 
the  Twelve    of  the   Etruscan  Confederation ;  '^  indeed  it  would 

^  Repetti   (I.   p.  225  ;  Y.  p.  25)  takes  rary.     See  the  Appendix  to  tliis  Chapter, 
them  for  the  Pontes  Chisini  mentioned  h\  *  That  Clusium  was  one  of  the  Twelve 

Horace,  Epist.  I.  15,  9.  may  be  inferred  from  her  being  one  of  the 

-  Decam.  X.   nov.  2.     See  the  woodcut  five  cities  which  assisted  the  Latins  against 

at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  taken  from  a  the  first  Tarquin  (Dion.  Hal.   IH.   c.   51). 

sketch  by  my  friend  Mr.  E.  W.  Cooke,  R.A.  It  is  further  manifest  from  the  prominent 

"*  Chiusi  is  5  miles  from  Cetona,  as  many  part  she  took  in  the  war  which  Etruria, 

from  Sarteano,  8  or  9  from  Chianciano,  12  under  her  chieftain  Porsena,  waged  against 

from  Montepulciano,  20  from  Radicofani,  23  Rome.     The  vei-y  name  of  Clusium  struck 

from  Acquapendente,    20  from  Pienza,   48  terror    into    the    Senate  — "non    unquam 

from    Siena,    88    from   Florence,    22  from  alias  ante  tantus  terror  senatiim  invasit ; 

Coiiona,   about   35  from  Orvieto,   and   40  adeo  valida  res  tum  Clusina  erat,  raagnum- 

from  Arezzo.  que   Porseuc-e    nomen."     Liv.    II.    9.      So 

Polybius  (II.  25)  says  Clusium  was  three  also  Silius  Italicus  (VIII.  479), — 

days'  journey  from  Rome  ;  Strabo  (V.   p.  ,    ^.  „  •  •-,       ■, 

n-,i'\       11     -J.    CAA     ^    I-  -lA.^       •,  Antiquus  Komanis  moenibus  horror, 

226)    calls   it   800    stadia,   or  100  mdes.  /i     •  i  d 

.'      .  '  i"i  c  ,  (^lusinum    valgus,    cum,    Porsena    magne, 

which    IS   less    than   the   distance  by  the  iubelias 

modern  road,  and  than  that  by  the  ancient  Nequidquam  pulsos  Romre  imperitare 
Via  Cassia,  according  to  the  Antonine  Itine-  Sui^erbos. 

V  2 
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appear  that  for  a  time,  during  tlie  earliest   days  of  the  Roman 

Piepublic, 

"  The  banner  of  proud  Clusium 
Was  highest  of  them  all." 

Its  original  name  was  Camars,''  or  Camers,  "whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbri,  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  Etruria.^  Whatever  its  origin,  it  is  certain  that 
from  a  very  remote  age  it  was  a  cit}-  of  great  might  and  import- 
ance, and  that  it  maintained  this  condition  throughout  the  period 


A  city,  whose  ruler  headed  the  forces  of 
the  whole  Etruscan  State,  cannot  have 
heen  of  second-rate  importance.  See 
Floras,  I.  10  ;  Dion.  Hal.  V.  cap.  28,  34. 
Phitarch  (Publicola)  also  says  Lars  Porsena 
]iad  tlie  greatest  power  among  the  princes 
fif  Italy.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
Lelieve,  that  though  Clusium  on  this  oc- 
casion took  a  prominent  part  among  the 
cities  of  the  Confederation,  she  was,  as 
Dempster  (II.  p.  71)  infers,  the  metropolis 
of  Etruria. 

'  Liv.  X.  2'>;  cf.  Polyh.  II.  ]!»,  5. 
Niebuhr  (III.  p.  377)  thinks  that  Polybius 
here  refers  to  Camerinum  in  Umliria,  and 
says  Livy  remembers  at  an  improper  time 
that  Clusium  was  called  Camars  in  Etruscan. 

Tliere  are  certain  coins  with  tlie  tyiie  of 
a  wild  boar,  on  both  sides,  and  the  legend 
KA  or  KAM,  which  are  ascribed  to  Camars, 
or  Clusium.  Yet  the  legend  is  peculiar  in 
running  from  left  to  right,  and  if  the 
letters  arc  Etrascan,  the  word  would  be 
KAS.  One  of  those  illustrated  by  Lanzi,  to 
tiie  legend  ka  on  one  side,  adds  that  of 
RAET,  in  Etruscan  letters,  on  the  other. 
:\liillcr  (Etrusk.  I.  p  332)  liints  tliat  the 
KAS  may  jjossiljly  have  reference  to  Cisra, 
the  native  name  of  Cipre  (cf.  Einl.  2.  n.  10) 
—  which  city,  as  he  remarks,  had  certainly 
as  mucli  necessity  for  coins  as  Clusium  — 
and  that  "Karact"  may  find  its  equiva- 
lent in  Cajretc.  Certain  coins,  liowever, 
with  this  same  type  have  the  legend  kam 
in  Etruscan  characters,  and  running  from 
right  to  left.  Lanzi  thinks  the  wild  Imar 
wa-s  an  ajiprofiriate  tyjic  for  Clusium,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  country.  Saggir,  II.  i)p. 
24,  r>G:  tav.  I.  1.  2  ;  Guarnacei,  Orig.  Ital. 
II.  p.  200,  tav.  8  ;  Mionnct,  Jled.  Ant. 
p.  97  ;  Sui)]il.  I.  p.  190.  Millingcn,  how- 
ever, liiw  ])ronounced  all  these  coins  to 
bo   counterfeits.      Numis.    Anc.    Italic,   p. 


170.  There  are  two  other  series  of  coins 
which  have  been  assigned  respectively  to 
Clusium  Vetus  and  Clusium  Novum.  On 
the  oliverse  is  a  wheel,  on  the  reverse  an 
anchor,  with  the  mark  of  value  and  the 
legend  ch  or  cha  in  Etruscan  characters. 
Marchi  and  Tessieri,  S.s.  Grave,  cl.  III. 
tav.  7—9  ;  cf.  Bull.  Inst.  1839,  p.  124. 
But  Lepsius  thinks  the  attribution  of 
these  coins  to  Camars  cannot  be  justified 
on  any  gi-ound.  Yerbreitung  des  Italischen 
Miinzsystems,  p.  C8  ;  Ann.  Inst.  1841, 
p.  loS. 

«  Cluver.  II.  p.  567  ;  Cramer,  I.  p.  219. 
Muller  (Etrusk.  einl.  2,  12)  considers  the 
ancient  name  of  the  city,  Camai"s,  to  be  a 
l)roof  that  the  Caniertes  of  Umbria  had 
once  occupied  it.  Chiver  thinks  that  these 
Camertes,  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Camars,  w'ere  driven  across  the  Tiber  by 
the  Tj'rrhenc-Pelasgi,  and  retained  their 
ancient  name  in  their  new  settlement ;  and 
that  the  Pelasgi  gave  the  city  the  name  of 
Clusium,  from  Clusius,  son  of  Tyrrheuus 
the  Lydian,  as  Servius  states  (ad  Jin.  X. 
107),  who  liowever  leaves  its  origin  doubt- 
ful between  Clusius  and  Telcmachiis.  That 
Camars  or  Camers  was  an  Umbrian  rather 
than  aPclasgic  name  is  the  more  probable, 
as  it  is  evidently  not  derived  from  the 
(ireek. 

Mention  is  made  of  these  Camertes  of 
Umbria  by  Livy,  IX.  30  ;  Pliny,  III.  19  ; 
Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  20  ;  Strabo,  Y.  p.  227  ; 
Sil.  Italic.  YIII.  403;  Erontin.  Strat.  1.2, 
2.  Pliny  (loc.  cit. )  also  mentions  a  Clu- 
sioluni  above  Iiitcramna  in  Umbria.  The 
Camers  of  Umbria  is  supposed  by  Cramej- 
(I.  pp.  202,  274)  to  have  occupied  the  site 
of  Camerata,  a  town  between  Todi  and 
Amelia,  luit  Cluver  (II.  p.  *)13)  thinks  it 
identical  with  Camerinum,  now  Camcrino, 
on  the  l)or<lcrs  of  Piccnuni. 
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of  Etruscan  independence.  Though  Virgil  represents  it  as 
assisting  ^-Eneas  against  Turnus,''  the  earhest  notice  of  it  that 
can  he  regarded  as  historical  is  that  together  t  ith  Arretium, 
Yolaterrtie,  Kuselhe,  and  Vetulonia,  it  sent  aid  to  the  Latins 
against  Tarquinius  Prisons.'^  We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the 
Tarquins,  on  theii"  expulsion  from  Rome,  induced  Porsena,  its 
king  or  chief  Lucumo,  to  espouse  their  cause.  Tliat  war,  its 
stirring  events,  its  deeds  of  heroism,  are  among  the  cherished 
memories  of  our  boyhood,  and  need  no  record  here.  Yet  modern 
criticism  snatches  from  us 

"  Those  old  credulities  to  nature  dear," 

and  would  have  us  regard  the  deeds  of  Horatius,  SccTvola,  Cloelia, 
and  Publicola,  as  mere  fictions  of  the  old  Eoman  minstrels,  sung 
in  the  heroic  "Lay  of  the  Tarquins."^ 

When  Clusium  next  appears  in  histor}'  it  is  as  the  occasion  of 
the  destruction  of  Rome  hy  the  Gauls.  It  was  in  the  year  363 
(B.C.  391),  just  after  the  capture  of  Veii,  that  one  Aruns,  a  native 
of  Clusium,  having  been  dishonoured  hy  a  youthful  Lucumo,  his 
pupil,  who  had  debauched  his  wife,  and  not  being  able  to  obtain 
justice  from  the  law,  owing  to  the  young  noble's  rank  and 
influence  in  the  state,  determined  to  have  his  revenge,  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  his  country.  The  prototype  of  Count  JuHan, 
who  for  vengeance  sold  Spain  to  the  Moslem,  he  induced  the 
Senonian  Gauls  to  take  up  his  cause,  tempting  them  by  the 
figs,  the  oil,  and  above  all  the  rich  wine  of  Tuscany — the  royal 
Montepulciano,  it  may  have  been — to  march  against  Clusium. 
The  citizens,  terrified  at  the  strange  and  ferocious  aspect,  and 
the  vast  hosts  of  these  unlooked-for  foes,  sent  to  beg  succour  of 
Rome,  though  bound  to  her  by  no  tie  of  friendship  or  alliance. 
Flattered  by  this  compliment  to  their  power  and  martial  spirit, 
the  Romans  in  an  evil  hour  interfered,  and  diverting  the  fury  of 
the  Gaulish  hordes  from  Clusium  to  themselves,  oj^ened  the  way 
for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  Seven-hilled  City.^ 

In   what   year    Clusium    fell   under   the    Roman  yoke    is    not 

'  ^n.  X.  167.  miracles,    wliicli    were    they   not    in    onr 

^  Dion.  Hal.  III.  c.  51.  annals    would    now-a-days    be    accounted 

'■'  Niebulir  (I.  p.  551)  maintains  tliat  of  fables." 

this  war,    from    beginning   to   end,    not  a  ^  Liv.  Y.   33,    35  ;  Dion.   Hal.    Excerp. 

single  incident  can  pass  for  historical.      It  Mai.  XII.  24,   25  ;  Flor.  I.  13  ;  Plut.   Ca- 

is  evident  that  the  ancients  themselves  had  millus  ;  Diod.  Sic.  XIV.  p.  321,  ed.  Rhod. 

some  such   suspicion,   for   Fiorus    (I.    10)  Dionysius'   version  of  the  story  of  Aruns 

speaks  of  the  heroes    as    "prodigies   and  difi'ers  somewhat  from  that  of  Li vy. 
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recorded ;  not,  however,  immediately  after  the  fatal  rout  of  the 
Etruscans  in  the  yeav  445  (n.c.  309)  at  the  A'^adimonian  Lake, 
though  Perusia  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  surrender ;  - 
for  in  the  year  459  (n.c.  295)  a  Eoman  legion  was  left  hefore 
Clusium,  during  the  war  with  the  Etruscans,  and  was  there  cut 
to  pieces  hy  the  Senonian  Gauls,  their  allies.'^  In  the  same  year 
also,  after  the  great  rout  of  the  Gauls  and  Saninites  in  the 
territory  of  Sentinum,  the  C'lusini,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Perusini,  sustained  a  defeat  from  Cn.  Fulvius  the  Roman 
proprietor.*  We  hear  no  more  of  Clusium  in  the  time  of 
Etruscan  independence  ;  for  the  next  notice  of  it  is  that  the 
Gauls  marched  a  third  time  to  this  city,  just  hefore  their  defeat 
near  Telamon  in  529.'  C'lusium,  with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria, 
assisted  Pumie  in  the  Second  Puuic  AVar,  supplying  the  ileet  of 
Scipio  with  corn,  and  fir  for  ship-huilding.^  More  than  a 
century  later  Sylla  defeated  an  army  of  his  foes  near  Clusium, 
which,  it  is  probable,  had  joined  others  of  the  Etruscan  cities  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  Marius.^  Inscriptions  i)rove  Clusium  to 
have  continued  in  existence  under  the  Empire^  ;  and  she  seems, 
unlike  many  of  her  fellows,  never  to  have  been  utterly  desolated 
or  deserted,  but  to  have  preserved  her  name  and  site  from 
the  remotest  anti(juity  to  the  present  da}'.'*  Yet  so  fallen  and 
reduced  was  this  illustrious  city  in  the  middle  ages,  princi})ally 
through  the  pestilent  vapours  of  the  neighbouring  lakes  and 
marslies,  tliat  for  eight  centuries  and  more,  says  llepetti,  she 
might  be  called  "a  cit}'  of  sepulchres."  Chiusi  is  even  cited  by 
Dante  as  an  instance  of  the  melanchol}'  decay  of  cities — 

So  tu  i-ij^iiardi  Luni  cd  Urbisagliii 

Come  son  itc,  c  come  se  ne  vanno 
Dirctro  ad  esse  Cliinsi  c  Sinijjaglia, 

Udir  come  le  seliiattc  si  disfanno, 
Non  tt  parra  nuova  cosa  ne  forte, 

Poscia  clie  le  cittadi  tcrmino  lianno. 

'  Liv.  IX.  30,  40.  .statue  to  Sylla,  two  years  after  lliis  liattle, 

»  Liv.  X.  25,  20.  or  80  h.c.     Kepetti,  I.  p.  714. 

■*  Liv.  X.  'W.  •*  Ilci)etti  thinks  the  colony  of  Clusium 

•'  Polyl).  II.  2').  Nov\im   sjiokcu  of  liy   Pliny   (III.   8)  was 

«  Liv.  XXVIII.    ■^'^  ;  cf.   Sil.  Ital.  Vlli.  (■stahiislicdhy  Sylla.     Clusium  is  mentioned 

•I7'J.     The  f,'''aiii,  indeed,   of  Clusiinn  w.is  also  liy  I'toli'my  (p.  72,  cd.   licrt.),  and  hy 

celchratcd   for  its  widteness.      Cohinic  11m,  the  Antoidiic  and  Theodosian   Itineraries. 

lie  Kc  Uusticil,   II.  6;  ef.   Martial,    ,\1II.  Tiic    (■ata<:omhs    in    tlin    neiyhhourhood  .of 

8,  Chiusi,  m<ireovcr,  jirovc  its  existence  in  tlic 

^  Vel.  I'atcrc.  II.  28  ;  AjipiMii.  Ilcll.  Civ.  rjiirly  ajjcs  of  the  (.'iiristian  era;  which  is 

I.    8!».     An    inscription    has    liccn    found  conlirmed    hy  tlic  Chundi   of  S.   Mnstiola, 

which    sliows    that    the    Chisini    raised    a  hidlt  in  tlic  year  7G5. 
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Since  the  draining  of  the  Val  di  Chiana,  she  has  risen  from 
lier  low  estate,  and  though  slie  no  longer  holds  her  head  proudly 
among  the  cities  of  Ital}',  she  has  an  air  of  snugness  and  respec- 
tahilit}',  with  two  or  three  thousand  inhahitants,  and  an  inn,  the 
Leon  d'Oro,  of  more  than  ordinary  hy-road  comfort. 

In  his  excursions  to  the  numerous  and  widely  scattered  points 
of  Etruscan  interest  around.  Chiusi,  the  visitor  cannot  do  better 
than  have  at  his  elbow  Pietro  Foscolo,  better  known  b}'  his 
sohrlquet  Mignolino,  a  veteran  excavator,  whose  skill  has  been 
tested  in  all  parts  of  Etruria,  and  who  can  claim  to  have  made 
all  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the  last  thirty  years.  I 
have  also  made  proof  of  his  ability  in  Sicil_y. 

Chiusi  retains  few  traces  of  Etruscan  times  on  her  site,  beyond 
the  contents  of  her  ^Museum,  drawn  from  the  sepulchres  around. 
Of  her  ancient  fortifications  some  fragments  are  extant,  but  these 
are  not  sufficiently  abundant  or  continuous  to  mark  the  precise 
extent  or  limits  of  the  city,  which  must  be  determined  rather  by 
the  nature  of  the  ground.  Where  still  standing,  tliey  form  the 
foundations  of  the  mediaeval  walls.  A  fragment  of  walling 
beneath  the  Duomo,  near  the  Porta  delle  Torri,  or  di  Pacciano, 
comjjosed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  travertine,  without  cement,  is 
pointed  out  as  Etruscan,  but  it  is  a  mere  reconstruction  of  the 
original  walling.'^  The  best  portion  of  the  ancient  walls  is 
beneath  the  Prato,  or  public  promenade.  This  is  also  of  traver- 
tine, of  similar  and  rather  more  regular  masonry ;  but  still  of 
small  blocks,  rarely  exceeding  three  feet  in  length,  and  never  so 
much  as  two  in  height.^  It  can  be  seen  from  the  Giardino 
Paolozzi,  adjoining  the  Prato.  Beneath  this  garden,  which 
seems  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis,  and  is  still  called  La 
Fortezza,  are  some  buttresses  of  Roman  work,  under  which  are 
also  a  few  courses  of  the  earlier,  or  Etruscan  masonry. 

The  style  of  all  these  fragments  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Perugia  and  Todi,  and  very  unlike  that  of  the  more  northern 
■cities — Fiesole,  Volterra,  or   Cortona;    the  blocks   being  much 

^  I  am  surprised  to  find  Eepetti  (T.  p.  stone    containing   marine    deposits,   wliich 

720)  describing  this  masonry  as  "of  large  prevails  in  this  district  of  Italy, 
polygons  ;  "  when  it  is  as  horizontal  as  that  ^  Though  of  opus  quadratum,  it  is  not 

•of  Perugia  or  Todi,  though  not  so  regular.  tsodoinoii,    and   the   blocks   are    arranged 

He  also  errs  in  calling  it  the  only  fragment  without  any  symmeti'ical  relation  to  those 

of   the   Etruscan   walls.       The    travertine  above  or  beneath  them.     The  finest  jiortiou 

miist  have  been  brought  from  a  distance,  is  below  a  brick  arch,  at  the  further  eml 

Ijrobably   from    Sarteano,   for   the   hill    of  of  the  Prato.     The  courses  vary  from  15  tt> 

Chiusi  is  composed  of  that   friable  sand-  21  inches  in  height. 
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smaller,  the  courses  more  miiform,  and  the  sharpness  of  the 
edges,  preserved  b}-"  the  hardness  of  the  travertine,  giving  the 
Avhole  a  much  more  modern  appearance.  In  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  and  in  man}-  of  the  buildings  of  the  city,  as  "well  as  iii 
the  fences  without  the  walls,  are  large  blocks  of  travertine, 
probably  taken  from  the  ancient  fortifications,  as  this  is  not  a 
local  stone. 

There  are  many  relics  of  early  days  scattered  through 
Chiusi.  Fragments  of  architectural  decorations  are  built  into 
the  houses.  Over  a  well  in  the  main  street  is  a  sphere  of  stone 
resting  on  a  cube,  with  a  sphinx,  in  a  quaint  style,  carved  on 
each  side.  On  Signor  Paolozzi's  gate  are  two  similar  monu- 
ments, with  lions  instead  of  sphinxes."  But  on  the  Prato  hard 
b}^  are  numerous  sarcoi^hagi  and  urns,  and  a  menagerie  of  wild 
beasts,  more  like  those  with  which  "the  learned  stock  the  con- 
stellations "  than  anything  that  ever  trod  terrestrial  desert — the 
most  uncouth  savageness  beheld  or  conceived,  grotesque  carica- 
tures of  ferocity — the  majesty  of  the  king  of  beasts  relaxed  to  a 
ridiculous  grin. 

In  the  Paoloz/i  garden  is  a  so-called  "  Labyrinth."  The 
mere  word  l)r()nght  to  mind  the  celebrated  Tomb  of  Porsena,. 
described  by  ^'arro  as  existing  at  Clusium,  and  I  eagerh-  rushed 
into  the  cavern.  To  m^'  disappointment  it  was  merely  a  natural 
hollow  in  the  rock  of  some  extent,  but  without  a  sign  of  lab}'- 
rinthine  passages.''  But  in  the  clilis  of  this  very  height,  innne- 
diately  beneath  the  Palazzo  Paolozzi,  are  some  singular  subter- 
ranean passages,  running  far  into  the  heart  of  the  rock,  yet 
being  half  filled  Avith  water  they  have  never  been  penetrated. 
It  is  asserted,  however,  that  there  are  seven  of  these  stradc,. 
but  wlictlior  ruiniing  parallel  like  the  Settc  Sale  at  lvonu\ 
or  radiating  from  oiw.  innnt  like  the  Seven  Dials  of  tlie  (Ireat 
Metropolis,  I  could  not  ascertain.  U'he  only  i)assage  I  saw  was* 
hollowed  in  tlie  sandy  rock,  and  rudely  shaped  into  a  vault;  the 
marks  of  the  chisel  being  very  distinct.  Humour  says  there  arc 
uiiiiiy  other  such  i)assages ;  the  whole  city,  iudec-d,  is  siipi)osed  to 
be  undermined   l>y  tlieni,  and  by  subterraneau  chambers,  though 

-   Ingliiiiiiiii  (Moil.    Etnis.    YI,    tav.    p.  cylinder  on    tin;   lonib  «(  Arcliiiiicilos,    at 

5)  jjives  a  jilatc   of  a  similar  mommicnt,  Syracuse  —  i.r.,  i>u  tlie  real  seinilelire  ilis- 

vitli  a  n])liiiix,  a  lion,  a  grifTon,   and    an  (■nveriMJ   liy  (Jiceio  (Tuhc.   (iiia-st.    V.   2.''>), 

.'lUfjnr   with   lii.s    /iluvs,    on    each   side    re-  imt     tiiat    sliowii     now-a-days    under    llio 

.sjiectively — all  of  very  archaic  art.     Tiics<^  ii;iini', 

■were  iirolialily   I'ltniscan    clpfii,    or    toiidi-  '■'   In   tiiis  garden  are  remains  of  llomaii 

8t<incH.      They  remind  UH  of  the  si>here  and  Kaths. 
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what  purpose  they  may  have  served  is  a  mystery  no  one  pretends 
to  have  fathomed.' 

Beneath  the  city  to  the  east  is  a  slope  called  "Botusso,"  or 
"  Campo  degii  Urefici,"  the  "Jewellers'  Field,"  from  the  nmnber 
of  scarabei  there  brought  to  light.  For  these  valuable  relics  of 
ancient  days,  which  are  found  much  more  abundantly  at  Chiusi 
than  on  an}-  other  Etruscan  site,  are  ver}^  rarely  the  produce  of 
her  tombs,  or  the  fruit  of  systematic  research,  but  are  generally 
the  accidental  discovery  of  the  husbandman — 

"  the  unlettered  ploughboy  wins 
The  casual  treasure  from  the  furrowed  soil." 

After  heav}'  rains  especially,  something  new  in  the  shape  of 
Etruscan  scarabei  is  almost  always  brought  to  light.  ^Vhy  these 
gems  should  be  more  abundant  on  this  spot,  than  on  any  other 
around  the  town,  is  matter  for  speculative  inquuy.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  branch  of  ancient  Etruscan  art  was 
carried  on  extensively,  if  not  even  exclusively,  at  Clusium  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Other  articles  of  jewellery,  however,  such 
as  acorns  of  gold,  and  chaplets  of  laurel  or  other  leaves  in  the 


■*  One  entrance  to  these  undergroimd 
"streets"  is  near  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco. Another  is  on  the  Piazza  del  Duomo. 
lu  1830,  in  lowering  this  Piazza,  four 
round  holes,  2  feet  in  diameter,  were 
discovered,  which  had  been  formed  for 
lighting  a  square  chamber,  vaulted  over 
with  great  blocks  of  travertine,  and  divided 
by  an  arch.  It  was  nearly  full  of  earth, 
but  in  it  were  found  a  large  flask  of  glass, 
fragments  of  swords,  pieces  of  marble,  and 
broken  columns.  About  100  feet  distant 
was  another  lightdiole,  giving  admission  to 
a  second  vault,  about  27  feet  deep,  but  so 
large  that  its  extent  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. In  the  Bishoji's  garden,  close  to 
the  Piazza,  another  subterranean  chamber, 
very  profound  and  spacious,  was  openeJ, 
and  on  one  side  of  it  was  a  small  well. 
Signer  Flavio  Paolozzi  also  discovered  two 
underground  streets,  about  3  feet  wide  and 
10  high,  partly  built  up  with  large  squared 
blocks  of  travertine.  Capitano  Sozzi  took 
them  to  be  conduits,  because  many  pipes 
of  lead  and  tcrra-cotta  were  found  in  them, 
and  because  water  still  choked  them.  Bull. 
Inst.  1831,  pp.  99-102.  In  1868,  Signor 
Gamurrini  saw  a  number  of  subterranean 
passages  on  this  spot,  winding  about  in  the 


heart  of  the  hill,  ascending  and  descending, 
in  parts  lying  in  two  or  three  tiers,  some 
flanked  with  uncemented  masonry,  others 
vaulted  with  a  (rotliic  arch,  and  some 
lighted  here  and  there  by  shafts  sunk  from 
the  ground  above.  Bull.  Inst.  1868,  p. 
133.  Under  the  house  of  the  Nardi  Dei  is 
also  known  to  be  a  passage,  opened  fifty  or 
sixty  years  since  ;  and  it  is  said  that  a 
reverend  prelate  once  ventured  to  penetrate 
it,  but  found  it  so  labyrinthine,  that  hail 
he  not  provided  himself  with  a  clue,  he 
would  never  have  seen  again  the  light  of 
day.  It  is  by  some  pretended  that  these 
subterranean  passages  form  part  of  the 
Labyrinth  of  Porsena,  but  this  opinion  has 
no  foundation.  They  are  much  more 
probably  connected  with  the  system  of 
sewerage  ;  and  the  subterranean  chambers 
may  have  been  either  cellars  to  houses  or 
fcnnssce  to  temples.  However,  the  idea  of 
a  labyrinth  has  been  connected  with  such 
passages  for  more  than  a  centuiy  iiast. 
See  j\[a8"ei,  Osserv.  Letter.  V.  p.  311. 
From  the  description  given  they  seem  to 
bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  Buche  de' 
Saracini  which  are  liollowed  in  the  base  of 
the  hill  on  wliich  Volterra  stands.  I't 
supra,  p.  158. 
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same  metal,  like  those  of  Vulci,  fire  discovered  in  the  tombs  of 
Chiusi. 

Foiimiately  for  the  sight-seer,  the  produce  of  tlie  Etruscan 
tombs  of  Chiusi,  formerly  scattered  in  numerous  private  collections, 
has  recently  been  gathered  b}'  the  ^Municipality  into  one  public 
museum.  The  largest  and  most  important  of  those  private  col- 
lections, the  property  of  Signor  Ottavio  Casuccini,  was  sold  in 
18G3  to  the  Municipality  of  Palermo.  That  of  Signor  Paolozzi, 
which  ranked  next  in  importance,  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
Museum.  There  were  also  collections  of  miscellaneous  character 
in  the  hands  of  the  Conte  Ottieri,  Don  Luigi  Dei,  the  Signori 
Luccioli,  Ciofi,  Sozzi,  and  (lalanti.  The  Bishop  had  a  number 
of  choice  vases,  the  produce  of  his  own  excavations,  and  the 
canons  Pasquini  and  Mazzetti,  and  the  arch-priest  (^arducci, 
besides  the  ordinary  articles,  were  particularly'  rich  in  scarahci. 
None  of  these  collections  now  exist.  The  Bishop's  vases  are  in  the 
Museum,  and  the  only  private  collections,  and  the}'  are  of  a  very 
limited  character,  are  those  of  the  Conte  della  Ciaja,  and  the 
Signori  Giovanni  Paolozzi  and  Bemigio  jNIazzetti.  Besides  these, 
Signor  Innocenzo  Nardi  has  a  few  vases,  and  Signor  Yincenzo 
(liulictti  some  urns.  None  of  these  collections  are  dithcult  of 
access.  A  request  from  a  stranger  will  meet  with  prompt  atten- 
tion, and  he  will  be  received  with  all  that  courtes}'  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  Tuscan  character.  As  these  gentlemen  are  willing 
to  part  Avith  tluir  treasures,  no  offence  will  be  given  by  incpiiring 
the  2^1'ices.' 

]\Irsi:o  Civico  Cjriusrxo. 

Open  every  day  at  the  visitor's  pleasure.  Admission  half  a  lira  ; 
besides  a  small  fee  to  the  custodc. 

This  jNIuseum  has  been  formed  wilhiu  tlic  last  few  years,  since 
the  sale  of  the  Casuccini  collcclioii.  It  <'oiii|)ris('s  the  greater 
part  of  the  Paolo/./i  colkM-tion,  togetlier  with  the  vases  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  tbc;  liishop  of  Chiusi,  and  the  urns  from 
those  tombs  wliicli  Imvc  recently  l)een  closed.  Tin;  painted 
vases  and  bronzes  are  exhibited  in  a  scqmrate  building.  All  the 
other  articles  are  crannned  into  two  rooms. 

Tli(t  outer  room  is  devoted   to  urns  nnd  siircoj)hiigi.      'J'he  Hrst 

'•  Noticcsof the articIcHdiKcovcred during       cations  of  (In;   Anlurdid^^'iral   Institul.o  of 
the  la.st  forty-eight  years  at  Chiusi  and  its       liomc,  ;»?.'<.«'//(. 
neighbourhood  will  be  found  in  the  pnMi- 
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•object  that  strikes  the  e3'e  on  entering  is  an  excellent  marble 
bust  of  Augustus,  with  the  skirt  of  his  toga  covering  his  head — 
<lug  up  in  the  Bishop's  garden.  In  strong  contrast  with  this 
specimen  of  Koman  art,  there  stands  by  its  side  a  canopns  of 
red  cla}^  the  bust  of  a  woman,  with  movable  head,  wearing  ear- 
rings of  gold,  and  with  handles  in  the  place  of  arms,  resting  in  a 
chair  of  terra-cotta.  It  contains  the  ashes  of  the  lady  whom  it 
portrays,  and  the  head  and  face  are  pierced  with  minute  holes 
for  the  escape  of  the  efiHuvium,  Like  all  monuments  of  this 
Egyptian  character,  it  is  of  very  archaic  art,  and  was  found  in 
one  of  the  "  ziri "  or  well-tombs,  the  earliest  sepulchres  of 
Etruscan  Cliiusi.  On  a,  square  lioman  altar  in  the  same  group, 
rests  a  sitting  figure  of  a  woman,  twenty  inches  high,  a  miniature 
of  that  which  used  to  excite  so  much  astonishment  in  the  Museo 
Casuccini.  Like  that,  it  is  of  clspo,  or  fetid  limestone,  a  yellow- 
ish brittle  material,  much  used  in  the  most  ancient  monuments 
of  this  district.  The  figure  is  represented  sitting  in  a  curule 
chair,  holding  out  a  pomegranate  with  her  left  hand,  as  if  to 
present  it  to  whoever  approached  her.  Her  head  is  encircled 
with  a  fillet,  but  is  not  movable  as  usual.  Like  the  canopus, 
this  figure  is  at  once  the  effigy  of  the  deceased  and  the  urn 
■containing  her  ashes,  which  were  found  within  it ;  in  truth  it  is 
but  a  variet}'  of  the  Etruscan  practice  of  representing  the  dead 
reclining  upon  their  own  coffins.*"'  It  is  in  excellent  preservation. 
Etruscan  statues  in  stone,  be  it  observed,  whether  sitting  or 
standing,  are  extremely  rare,  most  of  those  extant,  being  either 
of  bronze  or  of  terra-cotta.  In  the  inner  room,  however,  is  a 
half-length  female  figure  in  fetid  limestone  of  high  antiquity, 
generally  supposed  to  represent  Proserpine.  She  wears  a  double 
chaplet  round  her  head  ;  her  hair  falls  in  a  long  tress  on  each 
■side  to  her  bosom,  on  which  her  hands  are  crossed ;  and  many 
plaits  clubbed  together  in  Eg3'ptian  style  reach  down  her  back  to 
her  waist.'^  Her  eyes  are  large  and  staring,  her  mouth  open,  as 
if  with  wonder  or  alarm,  yet  neither  feeling  is  expressed  in  her 

"  Micali   (Mon.    Ined.    p.   152)   regards  cause  the  soul   was  suiiposed    to  be  cora- 

the  position  of  the  figure  in  the  chair  as  mitted  to  her  keeping.     Bull.  Instit.  1831, 

indicative  of  the  supreme  beatitude  of  the  p.  55.      In   the  faces  of   certain  of  these 

soul.     Inghirami  gives  illustrations   of    a  figures  there  is  an  ideality  which  favours 

very    similar    statue    found    near   Chinsi  Inglurami's  view ;    others    show  an  indi- 

(Museo  Chiusino,  tav.   17,   18),   which  he  vidual    character,    which    seems   to   mark 

takes  to  rein-esent  Proserpine,  and  thinks  them  as  portraits. 

the  ashes  of  the  deceased  were  deposited  ''  As  in  the  figure  from  the  Isis-tomb  at 

in  the  efligy  of  the  (^ueen  of  Hades,  be-  Vulci.     See  Vol.  I.  p.  459. 
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countenance,  "nhich  is  remarkiible  for  its  utter  want  of  expres- 
sion. This  bust  Avas  found  outside  a  tomb  at  Cliiusi,  where  it 
served  the  purj^ose  of  a  stele.  Here  is  also  a  Lirge  winged  sphinx 
of  the  same  material,  having  her  hair  clubbed  behind  the  head, 
in  the  same  archaic  style,  and  she  also  served  the  purpose  of  a 
tombstone. 

From  this  IMuseum  the  traveller  will  learn  that  the  tombs  of 
Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood  yield  articles  more  singular,  quaint, 
and  archaic  in  character,  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  Etruria, 
with  the  exception  of  Yeii  and  Crere. 

Among  these  early  monuments  (:»f  Etruscan  art  are  several  of 
the  square  or  round  pedestals  of  cipj)},  sometimes  supposed  to 
be  altars.  They  are  almost  invariably  of  the  fetid  limestone, 
peculiar  to  this  district.  Their  interest  lies  in  being  among  the 
earliest  and  most  genuinel}''  national  works  of  the  Etruscan 
chisel.  Though  not  all  of  the  same  epoch,  a  characteristic 
archaicism  is  always  preserved  :  the  figures  are  in  very  low, 
almost  flat  relief,  and  with  a  strong  Egyptian  rigidity  and 
severity.  The  style,  in  fact,  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  these 
monuments,  and  in  some  measure  may  be  owing  to  the  material, 
whicli  would  not  admit  of  the  finish  and  delicacy  of  the  high 
reliefs  in  alabaster  and  travertine.^  The  subjects  are  also  purely 
national — religious  or  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies — public  games 
— scenes  of  civil  or  domestic  life — figures  in  procession,  marching 
to  the  sound  of  the  double-pipes,  or  dancing  with  Bacchanalian 
furor  to  tlie  same  instrument  and  the  lyre.  There  is  no  intro- 
duction of  (J reel;  myths,  so  frequently  represented  on  the  sepul- 
chral urns. 

'I'liese  pedestals.  I  have  said,  are  generally  of  cixjtn,  but  here, 
in  the  inner  room,  is  one  of  marble,  proving  that  material  to 
have  been  occasionally  used  by  the  Etruscans  at  a  very  early 
])criod.  It  had  a  si)hinx  couchant,  but  now  headless,  surmount- 
ing the  cube  at  each  angle.  The  scene  below  is  in  low  relief, 
and  shows  a  dance  of  women,  four  on  each  side,  moving  briskly 
to  the  nnisic  of  the  lyre  and  double-i)ipes.  All  wear  the  intnlKn, 
the  head-dress  of  Mtruscan  women  in  the  earliest  times,  with  tunics 
reacliing  half  way  down  the  leg,  and  heavy  anantles,  and  in  their 
attitudes  as  well  as  drapeiy,  Ijetray  a  very  primitive  style  of  art.'* 

"  So  liritllc  is  tliis  .stono  that  it  is  rare  even  at  IV'ru^^ia. 
to   find   a   iiiunnineiit   forincd    of    it    in    a  "■'  This    iiioiniiiiciit,   Ijas   liccii    illiislratril 

perfect  state.      Suoli  moniuiicnts  an:  fumid  liy   Mi^-iii,    Ant.    Pop.    Ital.   tav.   53,   5-i  ; 

tlirongliout  tiic  Val  di  Cliiana,   ami   a  Ilw  juid  in  tiie  Musco  Chiusino,  tav.  2 — 5. 
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Another  cippus  of  round  form,  and  of  travertine,  is  in  a  later 
style,  but  bears  a  similar  subject — women  dancing  to  the  sound 
of  the  syri)LV.  It  now  serves  as  a  pedestal  to  the  large  sphinx, 
already  described. 

Of  similar  character  is  a  relief,  once  forming  the  front  of  a 
sarcophagus  of  cispo,  representing  seven  male  figures  reclining 
at  a  symposium,  one  of  whom,  in  the  middle,  playing  the  double- 
jiipes,  shows  a  full  face.^  Yet  the  art  is  most  archaic.  The 
figures  have  all  red  borders  to  their  robes,  one  of  many  illus- 
trations of  the  toga  prcetcxta,  which  the  Romans  received  from 
the  Etruscans.^  The  end  of  the  monument  disphiys  a  pair  of 
sphinxes,  vis-a-vls,  each  wearing  a  tatiihis. 

I  looked  in  vain  in  this  Museum  for  a  most  interesting 
cq^ius  which  I  remembered  to  have  seen  in  the  Paolozzi  col- 
lection. It  represented  a  death-bed  scene.  An  Etruscan  lad}- 
was  stretched  on  a  couch,  around  which  many  j)rrt?/z'cce,  or 
hired  mourners,  stood,  beating  their  breasts,  and  tearing  their 
hair,  their  cheeks,  or  their  garments,  tlieir  w^ailings  being  drowned 
by  the  shrill  notes  of  a  siihido  ;  while  in  contrast  with  all  this 
extravagance  of  sound  and  gesture,  a  little  boy  stood  leaning 
against  his  mother's  couch,  with  one  hand  to  his  head,  pro- 
claiming, as  clearl}'  as  stone  could  speak,  the  intensity  of  his 
grief." 

One  of  the  alabaster  urns  bears  a  relief  with  a  subject  novel 
and  singular.  A  hippocamp,  with  the  body  of  a  Centaur,  but 
with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  is  galloping  in  one  direction,  brandishing 
a  palm-tree  as  a  lance,  while  a  half-draped  Avoman  is  escaping  in 
the  other.  A  vase  beneath  the  monster's  feet  suggests  the 
marriage-feast  of  Peirithoos,  at  which  the  contest  between  the 
Centaurs  and  Lapiths  arose.     Strings  of  teeth,  probably  of  wild- 

^  There  is  an  instance  of  a  full  face  also  another  ci})pi(s  from  Chiusi,   once  in  the 

in    a    cippus   in   the    Casuccini  Museum.  IMazzetti  collection,  and  now  in  the  Museum 

With  these  exceptions  I  recollect  no  other  of  Berlin.     Abeken,  Mittelitalien,  taf.  8  ; 

instance  of  a  full  face  in  Etruscan  paintings  Micali,    Mon.  Ined.  tav.   22.     Bull.  Inst, 

or  reliefs  of  so  early  a  date,  save  in  the  1840,    p.   150.     The    prceficce   beat    their 

case  of  Gorgons,  whose  faces  are  always  so  lireasts,  it  is  said,  to  squeeze  out  the  milk, 

represented.  and  tore  their  flesh  to  make  the  blood  flow, 

'  Liv.  I.  8  ;  Flor.  I.  5  ;  Plin.  VIII.  74  ;  because  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  sup- 

IX.  63.  loosed  to  be  pleased  with  milk  and  blood. 

^  This  cippus   has   been   illustrated  by  Serv.   ad   Virg.    .En.   V.    78 ;    Varro,    ap. 

Inghirami,    Mus.    Chius.    I.    tav.    53-56,  eund.  III.  67.     By  the  laws  of  Solon  and 

and  by  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  56.    It  is  by  the  Twelve   Tables,  women  were    for- 

very  similar  to  a  relief  at  Perugia.     Mon.  bidden  thus  to  tear  their  cheeks,   and  to 

Etrus.    VI.    tav.    Z   2.     But  it  still  more  wail  for  the  dead.     Cic.  de  Leg.  II.  23. 
resembles,    as  regards   two   of    its   sides, 
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boars,  are  represented  hanging  in  festoons  along  the  top  of  the 
urn,  above  the  figures. 

A  glance  round  this  Museum  Avill  show  that  the  Etruscans  of 
Chiusi,  as  of  A^olterra,  were  wont  to  burn  rather  than  to  bury 
their  dead.  The  cmerary  urns  are  most  numerous,  surrounding 
the  outer  room  in  a  double  tier,  but  of  sarcophagi  there  are  but 
three  or  four  examples. 

The  sepulchral  urns  of  Chiusi  are  usually  of  tra^■ertine,  or 
sandstone,  rarely  of  alabaster  or  marble  ;  yet  are  much  like  those 
of  Volterra  in  size  and  character,  and  differ  chiefly  in  being' 
generally  of  an  earlier  style  of  art.  They  more  frequently  retain 
traces  of  colour,  both  on  the  recumbent  figures  on  the  lids,  and 
on  the  reliefs  below ;  but  the  polychrome  system  of  the  Etruscans 
is  seen  to  more  advantnge  in  the  sepulchral  urns  of  Cetona,  Citta 
la  Pieve,  and  Perugia.  The  subjects  of  these  reliefs  are  very 
similar,  often  identical  with  those  of  Volterra ;  and  were  I  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  the  "  ash-chests  "  of  this  Museum,  it  would 
be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  of  those  of 
that  city  and  of  Elovence.  I  shall  therefore  have  some  regard 
for  my  reader's  patience,  and  confine  my  descriptions  to  a  few  of 
the  most  remarkable  monuments. 

These  urns  of  Chiusi  have  not  so  frc(iuently  subjects  from  the 

Greek  mythical  C3"cle  as  those  of  A'oltcrra.     Yet  such  are  not 

wanting.     A  bull  is  represented  overturning  a  chariot  and  goring 

the  horses.     The  driver  is  thrown  to  the  earth,  and  a  I'ury  Avith 

a  torch  bestrides  his  body.     It  is  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  whose 

horses  took  fright  at  the  bull  of  Neptune.     His  history  is  thus 

quaintly  told  b}'  Spenser  : — 

"  Hippolytus  a  jolly  liuiitsnuin  was, 
That  wont  in  charett  cliacc  the  foining  bore  ; 
lie  all  his  peercs  in  beauty  did  surjias  : 
]5ut  ladies  love,  as  losse  of  time,  forbore. 
His  wanton  stci)danie  loved  him  the  more  ; 
15ut  when  .she  saw  her  offred  sweets  refusd. 
Her  love  she  turnd  to  liate,  and  liim  before 
His  father  fierce  of  trea.son  false  accn^d, 
And  with  her  gealous  ternies  his  ojjen  eares  abusd  ; 

Who,  all  in  rag'e,  liis  sea-j,'od  syre  besought 

Some  cursed  ven};feaunce  on  his  sonne  to  cast ; 

Frrim  sur^'in^'  jfulf  two  monsters  strei{,'ht  wen^  brought 

Willi  dread  whereof  his  chasin{»-  steedes  aghjist 

IJotli  eharelt  swiftc  and  huntsnuin  overcast. 

His  goodly  corps,  on  ragged  cliffs  yrent, 

Was  quite  dismeml)red,  and  liis  members  chast 

Seatterid  on  every  mountaine  as  he  went, 

'I'lial,  of  II  i|i]ii>lytus  was  lefte  no  moniment.'' 
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A  more  common  subject  is  the  Saciifice  of  Ipliigeneia,  -wlio  is 
borne  by  men  to  the  altar,  wliere  the  priest  pours  a  Hbation,  not 
on  her,  but  on  the  hind  whicli  Diana  lias  suddenly  substituted 
for  her.  Here  are  others  of  the  favourite  subjects,  variously 
treated — Paris  kneeling  on  an  altar  and  defending  himself  agMinst 
his  brothers,  a  Lasa  with  a  long  battle-axe,  at  his  side — the 
mutual  slaughter  of  the  Theban  brothers — Pyrrhus  slaying  Polites 
— combats  of  Greeks  "with  Amazons,  some  of  spirited  design — 
(Jentaurs  carrying  off  women.  A  combat  before  an  arched  gate? 
in  which  a  youth  is  dragged  from  his  horse  b}'  a  warrior,  and  a 
man  and  woman  are  thrown  to  the  ground,  represents  the  death 
of  Troilus,  slain  by  Achilles  at  the  gate  of  Troy ;  the  Fury  with 
a  snake,  and  the  Lasa  with  a  torch,  are  Etruscan  features.  A 
most  unusual  subject  is  Laocoon,  wrapt  in  the  coils  of  the  huge 
serpent,  from  Tenedos — 

lUe  simul  manibus  tendit  divellere  iiodos, 
Perfusus  sanie  vittas  atroque  veneno  ; 
Clamores  simul  horrendos  ad  sidera  toUit.' 

The  scene  differs,  however,  from  Yirgil's  description,  in  the 
snake  being  single,  and  in  introducing  but  one  of  the  old  priest's 
sons,  who  lies  dead  at  his  feet,  and  in  representing  three  armed 
men  rushing  up  to  his  rescue,'  On  another  urn  is  the  wooden 
horse  entering  the  arched  gate  of  Troy  ;  Charun  with  his  mallet 
and  a  Fury  are  looking  on,  rejoicing  in  the  impending  slaughter. 
On  an  urn  of  marble  is  a  spirited  scene  of  the  death  of  I'riam 
and  Cassandra  at  an  altar  on  which  sits  a  Fur}-  with  a  torch ;  for, 
according  to  the  Etruscan  version,  the  daughter  appears  to  have 
perished  at  the  same  time  as  her  father.  In  point  of  art  this  is 
superior  to  most  of  the  urns  in  this  collection.  One  urn  shows 
Orestes  and  Pylades  sitting  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  with 
Iphigeneia  and  Eiectra  standing  by  them  in  mournful  attitudes. 

Another  exhibits  a  warrior  scaling  the  w^alls  of  a  cit}',  probably 
Thebes,  hard  by  an  arched  gateway- ;  he  is  opposed  by  a  soldier 
on  the  ramparts,  behind  whom  stands  a  Fury  with  a  torch. 

Many  of  these  urns  display  combats,  often  at  altars,  sometimes, 
it  may  be,  representing  a  well-known  event  in  classic  mythology  ; 

^  yirg.  Mn.  II.  220.  relief   discovered  outside    the  Porta  Mag- 

^'  All   ancient    writers    agree    in  repi'e-  giore    at    Rome,    introduces    four    snakes 

senting    the    number    oE     snakes    wliicli  into   a   scene   representing   the    death    of 

destroyed  Laocoon  and  his  sons  to  be  two  Laocoon.     Bull.    Inst.    1862,   p.    50  ;    of. 

to  which  the  names  of  Porkes  and  Chariboia  1863,  p.  11. 

were  assigned  bv  Tzctzes.     Yet  a  marble 
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sometimes,  an  ordinary  contest  between  warriors,  without  any 
individual  reference,  or  illustrative  of  some  unknown  native 
tradition — 

'•  The  reflex  of  a  legend  past 

Aud  loosely  settled  into  form." 

The  ministers  of  death  are  generally  represented  at  such 
scenes,  ready  to  carry  off  their  victims,  or  rushing  in  between  the 
combatants.  As  on  an  mn  Avliere  a  winged  Fury  with  a  torch 
sits  on  an  altar  between  the  Theban  Brothers,  dying  by  each 
other's  hands ;  or  where  she  springs  from  the  ground  between 
the  combatants.  Sometimes  demons  of  opposite  characters  are 
present,  both  waiting,  it  would  seem,  to  claim  the  soul.  Charun, 
with  his  mallet,  plays  a  conspicuous  part,  and  is  often  attended 
by  a  female  demon  with  a  torch ;  as  in  a  scene  where  they  are 
leading  away  a  soul  between  tliem. 

These  demons  have  occasionally  neither  wings,  buskins,  nor 
anything  but  the  attributes  in  their  hands  to  distinguish  them 
from  ordinary  mortals.  Tliis  INIuseum  in  truth,  is  an  excellent 
school  for  the  study  of  Etruscan  demonology.  What  with  urns, 
sarcophagi,  and  vases,  we  seem  to  have  here  specimens 

'•  Of  all  the  demons  that  are  found 
In  lire,  air.  ilood,  or  underground." 

Marine  monsters  are  not  wanting — sea-horses — dol2)hins — 
liippoaaitj)} ;  but  the  favourite  is  Scylla,  here,  wielding  an  anclior 
in  each  liand,  as  if  combating  an  invisible  foe;  there,  armed  with 
an  oar,  contending  with  Tlysses  and  his  conipanions.  She  is 
sometimes  winged,  sometimes  not ;  alwaA's  with  a  double  fish's 
tail. 

Xor  is  there  any  lack  of  terrestrial  monsters — griffons,  cen- 
taui's,  and  strange;  cliim.'eras — (Jorgons'  heads,  Avinged  and 
snaked,  sometimes  set  in  ac  antlnis  leaves.  In  one  such  instance 
the  head  is  flanked  on  each  sich;  by  a  female  Centaur  in  the  act  of 
rearing,  who  gi-asjis  a  leaf  in  one  hand,  and  is  about  to  hurl  a 
large  stone  with  the  dtlu  r. 

At  the  fiu'thcr  end  of  the  room  are  two  large  sarcophagi  of 
marble,  one  with  a  male,  the  other  with  a  female  figure,  reclining 
on  tlic  lid.  'I'lic  I'cliefs  in  liotli  cases  represent  combats  between 
(ireeks  and  Amazons,  but  that  on  the  woman's  coffin  is  of  better 
design,  and  treated  with  more  spirit  than  the  other.  Anotller 
niMi'hle  siiieoiiliiigus,  ne;ii-  the  entrance,  is  ])eeiiliar  in  being  nn- 
linished.     The  I'eeinnlx  iii  li^in'e  is  only  roughly  chiselled,  showing 
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everywhere  the  marks  of  the  tool,  and  the  scene  beh)w  is  only 
sketched  ont,  partly  in  flat  relief,  in  part  merely  deeply  carved. 

In  the  inner  room  is  a  sarcophagus  of  terra-cotta,  with  the 
recumbent  effigy  of  a  man  on  the  lid,  decorated  with  chaplet, 
torque,  and  ring,  and  with  a  scroll  in  hand.  His  flesh  is  painted 
red,  his  eyes  and  hair  black.  The  sarcophagus  has  none  of  the 
usual  reliefs,  but  is  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  banqueting-couch, 
with  cushions  and  with  legs  of  elegant  form,  and  the  usual 
liijpopodlani,  or  low  stool,  beneath  it,  to  enable  the  Gan3'mede  or 
Hebe  better  to  replenish  the  goblets  of  the  revellers. 

Here  is  also  a  pair  of  small  urns  with  banqueting-scenes.  On 
each  a  man  and  woman  are  reclining  on  a  couch,  carousing  to  the 
music  of  the  double-2)ipes,  but  in  one,  the  suhiilo  is  also  reclining 
Avith  them  ;  in  the  other  he  stands  as  usual  at  the  foot  of  the 
couch.  These  urns  retain  traces  of  colour,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  archaic  stjde  of  art. 

Another  small  urn,  also  of  very  early  art,  is  in  the  form  of  a 
house  or  temple,  with  two  lions  couchant  on  the  ridge  of  the  roof, 
and  several  small  figures  painted  on  the  walls  below.  This 
monument  suggests  that  not  only  the  chambers  in  Etruscan 
houses,  but  the  external  walls  also,  were  often  decorated  with 
paintings,  a  custom  still  practised  by  the  Tuscans,  and  probably 
derived  from  their  Etruscan  forefathers. 

Itound  the  walls  are  many  cinerary  urns  of  terra-cotta,  found 
in  abundance  in  the  tombs  of  Chiusi.  They  are  miniatures  of 
those  in  stone,  being  rarely  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
long,  but  the  figures  on  the  lids  are  not  often  reclining  as  at  a 
banquet,  but  generally  stretched  in  slumber,  muffled  in  togas. 
A  few  of  unusuall}^  large  size  are  even  in  a  sitting  posture, 
decorated  with  very  long  and  elaborate  torques,  and  with  finger- 
rings,  which  for  size  might  be  coveted  by  Pope  or  Sultan.  One 
lias  a  graceful  figure  of  a  woman  in  this  posture,  wearing  a  veil 
on  her  head,  and  gathering  its  folds  round  her  neck  and  bosom. 
Her  flesh,  eyes,  and  hair  are  all  coloured  to  the  life.  The  art 
displayed  in  these  large  figures  is  superior  to  that  usually  seen  in 
the  urns  of  stone.  Indeed  these  terra-cotta  monuments  seem  in 
general  of  a  better  period  of  art.  There  is  not  much  variety  of 
subject  on  these  urns,  which  seem  to  have  been  multi})lied 
abundantly  from  the  same  moulds.  The  mutual  slaughter  of 
l*olyneices  and  Eteocles,  and  Jason  or  Cadmus  vanquishing  with 
the  plough  the  teeth-sprung  warriors,  are  the  most  frequent 
devices.     These  little  urns  were  all  painted — both  the  figure  on 
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the  lid,  coloured  to  resemble  life,  and  the  relief  below  ;  and  many 
retain  vivid  traces  of  red,  blue,  black,  purple  and  yellow.** 

Some  of  the  inferior  urns  of  terra-cotta  are  bell-shaped,  with 
inscrii:)tions  in  red  paint.  Here  are  also  large  sepulchral  tiles, 
2  or  3  feet  long,  bearing  epitaphs  in  Etruscan  characters. 
Among  them  is  a  slab  with  a  bilingual  inscription,  Etruscan 
and  Latin.  The  Etruscan,  rendered  into  Eoman  letters,  would 
run  thus : — 

YL.  ALniNi.  xrvr. 

CAIXAL. 

The  Latin  inscription  is 

C.  ALFIVS.  A.  F. 
CAINNIA.  XATUS. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  Etruscan  incBnomeii  '*Vel," 
is  equivalent  to  the  "  Caius  "  of  the  Romans.  AVe  certainly 
learn  that  the  suffix  "  al  "  is  the  Etruscan  matronymic. 

But  the  most  interesting  among  these  inscribed  slabs  are  two 
which  bear  Etruscan  ali)lial)ets.  They  Avere  found  in  adjoining 
tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Chiusi,  yet  appear  to  have  formed  jiart 
of  the  same  monument.  One  of  them  bears  two  alpliabets,  the 
other  but  one.  From  two,  owing  to  the  softness  of  the  tufo  on 
which  they  are  inscribed,  several  letters  have  been  obHterated. 
The  third  seems  to  be  complete,  although  the  earlier  letters  are 
illegible.     Li  Greek  characters  the}-  would  run  thus — 

AEF  (digamma)  ZH  (aspirate)  eiKAMNn<l>PT. 

Tliis  appears  to  have  been  corrected  l)y  a  second  alpliabet  in 
smaller  characters  inscribed  beneath,  wliich  adds  ZYX<|>.  The 
separate  one  is  imperfect,  containing  the  first  twelve  letters  only 
of  the  first.  The  peculiarity  of  tliese  alphabets  is  that  the}'  all  run 
from  left  to  right,  contrary  to  Etruscan  custom.  'J'liey  arc  con- 
sidered by  Sigiior  (iamurrini,  who  lias  described  and  illustrated 
them,  to  be  of  very  early  date,  both  tVoiu  iJic  i'oini  of  the  cliarac- 

"  There    was     fonncrly    a    rcniarkalilc  ddiilit  as  to  the  Etrtiscan  Charon  being  akin 

monument  of  tliis  material  in  tlie  Taolo/./i  to  tlie  (Jreek— and  lie  was  waiting  to  con- 

(■ollcftion,    for  wliioh    I  looked  in  vain  in  duct  his  victim  to  tlie  (Jatc  of  Hell,  which 

this  Museum.      In  the  centre  of  the  scene  yawned  close  at  hand,  surrounded  with  the 

satTa  woman  with  a  hahe  at  her  breast,  licads  of  wild  beasts,  ami  surmountecl  by 

taking  farewell  of  her  husband  who  stood'  Furies,     bramlishing     their     torches    and 

by  her  side.      Hard   by  sat  Charun,   with  threatening  their  exiiectcd  victim.      ]5ull. 

his  wonted  hammer  in  one  liand,  and  an  Inst.  1840,  p.  I.'j3. — Braun. 
oar  in  the  other— a  fact  which  removes  ail 
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so: 


ters,  and  from  tlie  absence  of  certain  letters  wliicli  are  found  in 
the  alphabet  of  Boniarzo,  and  in  Etruscan  inscriptions  on  monu- 
ments of  later  date.'' 

The  inner  room  contains  a  few  good  specimens  of  hncchero,  the 
•early  and  coarse  black  ware  of  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood, 
which  is  peculiarly  Etruscan,  and  has  been  described  at  length  in 
the   account   already  given  of  the  ]\Iuseum  of  Florence.^     The 
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great  antiquit}-  and  oriental  character  of  this  ware  cannot  be 
questioned,''^  although  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  continued 
to  be  manufactured  throughout  the  period  of  Etruscan  autononi}-. 
Tradition  indeed  among  the  Romans  appears  to  have  assigned 
such  pottery  as  this  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  City,  and  to  royal 


use- 


quis 
Simpuvium  ridere  Numas,  nigriimque  catinum, 
Et  Vaticano  frag-iles  de  monte  patellas, 
Ausus  erat  ?— Juvex.  Sat.  VI.  i54:2. 


7  Ann.  Inst.  1S71,  pp.  150-166,  tav. 
d'agg.  L. 

**  Vide  supra,  ftp.  7.5-80,  wliere  illus- 
trations of  tliis  ware  are  also  given.  See 
also  :Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  taw.  22-26  ; 
Mon.  Ined.  taw.  28-31;  Mus.  Chins, 
taw.  12,  19-21,  45,  82;  Noel  des  Vergers, 
Etrurie  et  les  Etrusques,  pi.  17-19. 

'■*  If  tlie  early  ware  of  Cfflre  and  tlie 
coast  sliould  Le  refen-ed  to  the  Pelasgic 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  rather  than  to  the 
Etruscans,  as  Professor  Lepsius  is  of  opinion 
(Tyrrhen.  Pelas.  p.  44),  this  of  Clusium, 
which  cannot  be  of  inferior  antiquity,  may 
have  a  similar  origin. 

It  is  said  that  this  black  ware  is  formed 
•of  no  peculiar  earth,  and  that  when  broken 
it  sometimes  shows  a  gradation  of  colour 


from  the  surface  to  the  centre,  where  it  is 
of  the  natural  yellow  of  the  clay.  Depo- 
letti  and  Ruspi,  who  differ  from  the  or- 
dinai-y  opinion  in  considering  it  to  be  not 
mei'ely  .sun-dried,  but  baked,  have  conjec- 
tured that  the  black  hue  was  thus  obtained. 
When  moulded,  the  vase  was  put  into  a 
receptacle  of  larger  size  ;  the  intervening 
space,  as  well  as  the  vase  itself,  Avas  filled 
with  shavings,  or  sawdust,  and  the  whole 
plastered  over  with  mud,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  smoke.  Being  then 
placed  in  the  furnace,  the  woody  matter 
carbonising  by  slow  and  equal  heat,  coloured 
the  vase  with  its  smoke.  They  ascertained 
by  experiment  that  by  this  process  the 
desired  etFect  might  be  obtained.  Bi  11. 
Inst.  1837,  pp.  28-30. 
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One  of  the  pots  in  this  room  is  of  extraordinary  size,  and  has- 
four  handles.  Here  are  also  several  of  the  so-called  focoJari, 
which  resemble  tea-trays  more  than  any  other  utensil  of  modern 
times,  and  a  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the 
last  page.  The  pot  in  the  middle  is  in  the  form  of  a  cock^ 
though,  being  fore-shortened,  it  is  not  clearly  shown,  but  the 
beak,  crest,  and  wings  are  visible. 

Particularly  worthy  of  notice  is  an  elegant  krater  of  this  black 
ware,  with  Uvo  bands  of  reliefs,  one  of  them  displaying  a  series 
of  bulls,  each  carrying  a  woman  on  his  back,  and  alternating 
with  swans.  The  Greek  myth  illustrated,  and  the  superior  art 
exliibited,  which  shows  unmistakable  traces  of  Hellenic  influence, 
from  which  the  oi'd'mnry  huccliero  is  free,  prove  this  krater  to  be  of 
no  archaic  period  of  Etruscan  art.  Other  pieces  of  this  black 
ware  of  a  late  date  have  a  metallic  varnish,  bright  as  if  fresh  from 
the  potter's  hands. 

In  this  collection  are  some  curious  specimens  of  Can  opt,  or 
head-lidded  jars,  which  are  almost  peculiar  to  this  district  of 

Etruria.  They  are  of  the  same 
full-bellied  form  as  those  of  Egj'-pt, 
but  always  of  pottery,  instead  of 
stone  or  alabaster;  and  they  are 
surmounted,  not  by  the  heads  of 
if^  I  ^     dogs  or  other  animals,  but  always 

*         ^  1  ^       »»     by  tliose  of  men,  or  what  are  in- 

tended for  such.  The  jar  itself 
rei^resents  the  bust,  Avhicli  is  some- 
times further  marked  by  nipples, 
and  by  the  arms  either  moulded  on 
the  jar,  as  in  the  annexed  wood-cut, 
or  attached  to  the  shoulders  by 
metal  pins.  These  are  all  cinerary 
tuns,  and  there  is  a  hole  either 
in  the  crown,  or  at  each  shoulder, 
to  let  off  the  effluvium  of  the  ashes.  Tlie  lieads  arc  portraits  of 
the  deceased,  though  some  have  imagined  them  to  represent  Pluto 
or  Proser])ine,  according  to  the  sex,  seeing  that  the  soul  of  the 
deceased    had   ])asscd  into  the  charge  of  those  deities.^     These 
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'   Iiigliirami  tlioii^jlit  ilic  j;ir  synilioliacd  divinities,    but    from   tlie   aiiiiloRy  of  tlio 

the  world,  and  tiic  licu'l  tljc  pre H. din;,' (leity.  Etniscjin  sarcoiiliagi  and   urns,  and  of  tlie 

It  is  true  tliat  in  tlic  I'Igyiitian  caiurpi,  tlio  Leads  in  tcna-cotta,   it  is  much  more  rea- 

lids   arc    generally   the    licatls   of    known  sonablc  to  sujipose  tliein  here  to  be  jwr- 
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jars  evidently  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the  sitting  statues,  which 
are  also  cinerary  urns.  The  style  of  art  also  indicates  a  similar 
archaic  period.^  They  are  generally  in  the  black  ware  of  this 
district,  but  a  few  are  of  j^ellow  cla3\  The  eyes  are  sometimes 
represented  by  coloured  stones.  Some  have  been  found  resting 
on  stools  of  earthenware ;  others  placed  in  small  chairs,  resem- 
bling in  form  the  rock-hewn  seats  in  certain  tombs  of  Cervetri, 
and  either  of  terra-cotta  or  of  oak  preserved  by  a  calcareous  coat- 
ing;^ these  are  probably  curule  chairs,  indicative  of  the  dignity 
of  the  defunct,  whose  ashes  were  deposited  in  the  vase. 

The  similarity  of  the  caiiopus  illustrated  in  the  above  woodcut 
to  the  vases  discovered  by  Dr.  Schliemann  among  the  ddbris  at 
Hissarlik,  which  he  takes  to  represent  the  "  owl-faced  goddess  " — 
6ia  ykavKS)Tiis  ^ k6i]vr] — is  striking,  and  is  suggestive  of  the  cinerar}- 
character  of  those  Trojan  pots.*  It  may  be  that  the  face  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  takes  for  that  of  an  owl,  is  nothing  but  a 
primitive  attempt  to  portray  the  countenance  of  the  deceased, 
whose  ashes,  if  the  above  suggestion  be  well-founded,  were 
de])Osited  Avithin." 

Of  bronzes  there  are  sundry  specimens,  mirrors,  paterce,  cande- 
labra, caldrons,  and  other  articles  of  culinary  or  sacrificial  use, 
votive  offerings,  and  small  figures  of  gods  or  Lares,  and  of  the 
cliimseras  which  the  Etruscans  delighted  to  honour,  or  which  were 

traits,     "The  great  variety  of  the  coxm-  ■•  Some  of  the  Etruscan  cauopi,  in  the 

tcnances,''  saysMicali,  "  the  different  ages,  phice  of  arms  moulded  on  the  vase,  as  iu 

the  various  modes  of  wearing  the  hair,  the  tlie  woodcut  at  p.  308,  have  handles  at  the 

purely    national    character    of    the    phy-  sides,  just  like  some  of  the  pots  illustrated 

siognomy,  the  agreement  of  the  facial  angle,  by  Schliemann  (Troy,  jip.   106,  307),  into 

leave   no    doubt  that  these    are  veritable  which  handles,   arms  of    terra-cotta   were 

portraits — so  much  the  more  important,  as  sometimes  inserted.     I  have  seen  nothing, 

they  faithfully  and  withoiit  anj'  embellish-  however,  in  the  pottei'y  of  Etruria  like  the 

ment,    show   us  the  physical  type  of  our  upright  horns  on  the  shoulders  of  certain 

forefathers."     Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.   p.  11.  of  the  Trojan   vases  (Troy,   pp,   35,   2.5S, 

Illustrations  of  canopl  are  given  by  Inglii-  207,   294),  which  the  Doctor  takes  to  re- 

rami,  Mus.  Chius.  tav.  49,  67  ;  Mon.  Etrus.  present  the  wings  of  the  divine  owl. 
VI.  tav.  Gr.  5  ;  JMicali,  Ant.  Pop,  ItaL  tav.  *  In  certain  instances,  as  in  the  wooJ- 

14,  15  ;  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  33.     Hee  also  the  cuts  at  pp.  115,  268  of  "  Troy,"  the  face 

woodcut  at  p.  78  of  this  volume.  on  the  pot  is  unquestionably  human,  and 

-  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  151),  while  ad-  in  others,  where  the  humanity  is  less  dis- 

mitting  the  canopi  to  be  of  very  early  date,  tinct,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  one  Avho  does 

pronounces  the  statues   to    be  as   late   as  not  hold  the  "owl-faced"   theory  to  re- 

tlie  seventh  or  eighth  century  of   Rome.  cognise  the  visage  of  the  bird  of  wisdom, 

Abeken    (Mittelitalien,    i>.    275),     on   the  or  to  see  more  than  a  pair  of  very  large 

other  hand,  thinks  the  canopi  not  to  be  of  and  prominent  optics,  and  a  nose  moi'e  or 

the   earliest    days   of   Etruscan  art.     All  less  pi'onounced.      See  the   woodcuts  at 

analogy,  however,  is  opposed  to  bis  opinion.  pp.   171,    214,    258,    283,  296  of  Schlie- 

3  Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  68.  mann's  "Troy." 
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symbols  of  their  creed.  The  most  remarkable  objects  are  two- 
square  cscJiarcc,  or  braziers,  with  the  figure  of  a  lion  at  each 
angle,  whose  tails  form  the  handles  to  the  utensil. 

Not  all  the  pottery  in  this  collection  is  of  the  archaic,  un- 
Hellenic  character  already  described.  There  are  specimens  of 
figured  vases  and  tazze  in  the  various  styles  of  Etrusco-Greek  art. 
For  while  Chiusi  has  a  pottery  peculiar  to  itself,  it  produces  almost 
every  description  that  is  found  in  other  Etruscan  cemeteries,  from 
the  plain  black  or  yellow  ware  of  Yolterra,  to  the  purest  Greek  vases 
of  Tarquinii  and  Yulci ;  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  largest 
vase,  the  most  rich  in  figures  and  inscriptions  ever  discovered  in 
Etruria,  "  the  king  of  Etruscan  vases,"  Avas  from  the  soil  of 
Chiusi."  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  painted  ware  of 
this  district  is  by  no  means  so  abundant,  or  in  general  so  ex- 
cellent, either  for  clay,  varnish,  or  design,  as  that  of  some  other 
Etmscan  sites,  though  occasionally  articles  of  extreme  beauty 
are  brought  to  light. 

The  principal  roha  in  pottery  and  bronze  pertaining  to  this 
Museum  of  Chiusi  is  not  liere,  but  in  a  house  in  the  main  street 
belonging  to  the  Municipality.  It  is  contained  in  an  upper 
room,  which  teems  with  ceramic  and  toreutic  treasures.  Jhit  your 
eye  is  at  once  arrested  by  a  strange  monument  of  unbaked,  un- 
coloured  clay,  which  surmounts  a  glass  case  in  tlie  centre  of  the 
cliambcr.  It  is  of  so  uncouth  and  extraordinary  a  form,  that  it 
requires  some  minutes'  study  to  resolve  it  into  its  component 
parts.  You  then  perceive  that  it  is  a,  large  pot  or  jar,  from  the 
lid  of  Avhich  rises  a  female  figure  of  some  size,  of  most  archaic 
character,  with  her  arms  attached  to  her  body  by  metal  pins, 
with  one  hand  raised  to  her  mouth  as  if  she  were  kissing  tlie  tips 
of  her  fingers,  and  the  other  holding  a  piece  of  fruit.  A  long 
tress  of  hair  falls  on  each  side  over  lior  bosom,  and  the  rest  is 
chililicd  together  behind  her  head,  and  descends  quite  to  her 
heels,  terminating  in  an  ornament  like  a  huge  ring  nnd  tassel. 
Her  chiton,  which  is  open  in  front,  is  covered,  both  before  and 
behind,  witli  small  s(piare  compartments  recessed,  so  as  to  form 
a  sort  of  check  pattci-n  incised.  She  rises  like  a  giantess  from  a 
circle  of  eleven  Iiillii)utian  females,  standing  on  the  lid,  like 
liersell  in  miniature,  similarly  draped,  tressed,  and  clubbed,  and 
all  with  their  hands  on  their  bosoms;  and  lower  still,  ranged 
around  the  shoulder  of  the  jar,  stmid  seven  (fther  figures,  similar 

'  It  nii],rfi,  ini.  81,  113  c<  »f'y.  It  \v;is  fniiinl  at  a  .spot  (.alloil  Fonto  Ri)leIIa,  about  a 
mile  west  of  Chiusi. 
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in  every  respect,  alternating  with  the  heads  of  huge  snakes  or 
dragons,  with  open  jaws.  All  these  figures  are  removable  at 
pleasure,  being  merely  hung  on  to  the  jar  by  earthen  pegs.     The 
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jar  itself  is  a  sepulchral  urn,  and  contained  the  ashes  of  the  lady 
whose  effigy  stands  on  the  lid;  her  body  is  hollow,  and  the 
effluvium  passed  off  through  a  hole  in  the  crown. 

This  most  remarkable  monument  was   discovered  b}-  Signor 
Galanti,  in  1842,  at  a  spot  called  II  Eomitorio,  about  two  miles 
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from  Cliiusi  to  the  N.AV.  It  was  found  in  one  of  the  "~/r/," 
or  well-tombs,  itself  inclosed  in  a  large  jar.  It  stands  about 
three  feet  in  height.  Though  its  details  find  analogies  elsewhere 
in  Etruria,  as  a  whole  it  is  unlike  any  other  monument  now  to 
be  seen  in  that  land,  and  in  the  uncouth  rudeness  of  its  figures 
and  their  fantastic  arrangement,  you  seem  to  recognise  rather 
the  work  of  New  Zealand  or  Hawaii,  than  a  production  of 
classical  antiquity.^ 

I  have  said  that  this  urn  is  unlike  anything  now  to  be  seen  in 
Etruria.  But  a  monument  very  similar  in  character,  though 
dift'ering  in  the  details,  is  in  the  possession  of  Theodore  Fry,  Esr^., 
of  Darlington,  avIio  has  kindly  allowed  me  to  illustrate  it  by  the 
woodcut  on  page  311.  I  have  not  seen  the  urn,  but  from  Mr. 
Fry's  description  I  learn  that  it  is  rather  smaller  than  that  in  the 
Chiusi  Museum,  being  only  thirty  inches  in  height,  and  having 
only  eight  women  or  griffons  in  the  upper  tier,  and  twelve  in 
the  lower.  The  lid  has  a  hole  in  the  centre,  beneath  a  sort  of 
handle  to  whicli  the  feet  of  the  principal  figure  are  attached  and 
over  this  the  figure  itself  is  lifted.  The  body,  as  in  the  Chiusi 
monument,  is  hollow,  and  the  cock  or  bird  fits  with  a  peg  into 
the  hole  in  the  crown.  The  pot  was  purchased  at  I'lorence,  but 
was  said  to  have  been  found  at  Chiusi. 

In  the  glass  case  beneath  this  lu'u  are  sonir  clioice  figured 
vases.  Among  them  is  an  (unphora  in  the  Second  style, 
showing  Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  dice,  with  Pallas  fully 
armed  standing  behind  them  in  the  centre  of  the  scene.  'J'lie 
reverse  shows  Pionysiac  revels.  Another  amphora  in  the  sann^ 
style,  shows  iiquadrhja  on  each  face  ;  on  one  side  "  Amphiaraos  " 
is  mounting  Jiis  chariot,  on  liis  dei^ailure  for  Thebes,  and  *'  Eri- 
pliyle  "  stands  l)y  with  a  eliild  in  her  arms. 

Tlie  vases  presented  by  the  liishop  occupy  another  glass  case. 
Most  of  them  are  of  tlie  Tliird  style,  with  red  figures.  One 
shows  Hermes  with  r(i(liirci(x  and  iaJaria,  between  Hercules 
and  a  nymph.  Another,  of  late  style,  shows  Hercules  bringing 
the  Erymantliian  boar  to  Eurystbeus,  who,  in  his  terror  at  the 
beast,    endeavours    to    liidc    liiuiself   in    a     huge   ^nthos    or  jar. 

7  This  uni  w  illustrated  hy  Micali,  Moii.  ti<iiiity,  Ijcing  supposed  to  have  relation  to 

Ined.  J).  188  ;  tav.  33  ;  cf.  Bull.  Inst.  1813,  the  term  of  human  life.     Censorin.  de  l>ie 

]».    3;   Ann.    Inst.   1813,  p.   301.     Mii'ali  Nat.  cai).  XI.  ;  Varro,  ap.  cund.  cai).  XIV- 

tjikes  the  small  female  figures  f(n-  Junoncs  ;  ("icero  calls  ndrii—  numerus  reruni  omnium 

and  remindH  us  that  unni.  •woh  a  sacred  or  fere  nodus.      Kei)ul).  VI .  18  ;  ap.  Macrob. 

mystic  nundici  among  the  Etru.scans,  as  well  Somn.  Scip.  I.  0;  II.  4. 
as  among  the  Jcwh,  and  other  people  of  an- 
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Pallas  follows  her  hero.  On  a  kratcr  Cassandra  is  taking  refuge 
at  the  Palladium  from  the  pursuit  of  Ajax ;  another  woman, 
with  dishevelled  hair,  rushes  in  the  opposite  direction.  Many  of 
the  figured  vases  in  this  collecti(3n  are  kylikcs,  or  drinking-howls, 
and  require  particular  insjiection,  and  even  handling,  to  distinguish 
the  subjects  depicted  on  them,  within  and  without.  Another  case 
contains  specimens  of  black  hncchero — the  earl}-  ware  of  Chiusi; 
among  which  a  canopus  of  \evy  archaic  character  and  rude  art, 
with  handles  formed  of  dragons'  heads,  is  worthy  of  attention. 
There  is  more  than  one  case  of  bronzes — vases — mirrors,  figured, 
and  some  gilt,  two  witli  ivor}'  handles — idols — canddahra,  and 
sundry  other  articles  ;  among  which  notice  a  bronze  mask — a 
chafing-dish,  or  brazier,  with  seven  small  idols  round  its  edge — 
and  a  canopus  of  this  metal  in  a  curule  chair  of  the  same,  all  in 
spJti/rdato)i  or  hammered  work,  the  plates  being  fastened  to- 
gether with  big  nails,  but  the  head  is  of  terra-cotta,  and  does  not 
seem  to  belong  to  the  body. 

As  in  every  other  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  Italy, 
public  or  private,  there  is  here  no  catalogue,  and  unless  the 
traveller  have  the  guidance  of  some  learned  friend,  he  is  left  to 
put  his  own  knowledge  to  the  test ;  for  the  guardians  of  these 
treasures  are  mere  doorkeepers  ;  and  in  the  Museo  Casuccini  the 
visitor  will  look  in  vain  for  a  ray  of  antiquarian  light  from  the 
cnstode. 
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YIIII. 

The   Peutiiigerian   Table   in   the  portion   of   this  Via   beyond    Sutriuui   is 
defective  and  very  incorrect. 
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Note  II. — Tm:  Casuccixi  Collectiox.    See  page  208. 

This  was  the  largest  private  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  Italy, 
second  in  the  number  and  interest  of  its  sepulchral  urns  only  to  the  ^luseum 
of  Volterra.  It  was  the  produce  of  many  a  season's  excavation,  by  Signor 
Pietro  Bonci  Casuccini.  Avhose  grandsons  sold  it  to  the  Municipality  of 
Palermo,  where  it  is  still  exhibited  in  a  collective  form.  Though  it  is  no 
longer  in  Etruria,  I  must  not  pass  it  by  without  notice,  but  will  point  out 
some  of  its  most  remai'kable  monuments. 

Foremost  in  interest  is  a  female  figure  of  fetid  limestone,  almost  as  larg3 
as  life,  holding  out  a  pomegi-anate  in  her  left  hand.  It  is  singularly  quAJ.vt 
and  rigid,  with  an  utter  want  of  anatomical  expression — a  caricature  of 
humanity.  It  looks  like  an  effigy,  not  of  that  form  which  tempted  angels 
to  sin,  but  of  a  jointed  doll,  or  an  artist's  lay-figure.  Further  examination 
shows  this  stiffness  to  arise  from  the  arms,  feet,  head,  and  even  the  cn>\vn 
being  in  separate  pieces,  removable  at  pleasure,  and  fixed  in  their  places  by 
metal  pins.  The  limbs  were  jointed,  probably  from  the  inability  of  the 
artist  to  can'e  them  from  the  same  block,  or  from  the  brittleness  of  the 
material,  which  would  not  allow  of  it.  Red  paint  is  to  be  traced  on  the 
drapery,  sandals,  and  seat,  but  not  on  the  head  or  limbs  ;  female  flesh  being- 
always  left  uncoloured  on  Etruscan  sculptured  monuments  of  this  early  date. 
The  figure  is  hollow,  and  contained  the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  whose  portrait 
it  is  supposed  to  exhibit.  Tliis  figure  has  been  styled  bj'  3Irs.  Hamilton 
Gray  (Sepulchres  of  Etruria,  p.  475)  "  the  gem  of  Chiusi,''  and  pronounced 
to  be  "  in  a  beautiful  style  of  art,"  It  were  paying  that  lady  a  jioor 
compliment  to  suppose  she  took  a  note  to  that  effect.  Her  lively  imagina- 
tion, when  subsequently  recalling  this  figure,  invested  it  with  a  halo  it  does 
not  possess.     This  monument  is  illustrated  by  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  2G. 

Still  more  uncouth  and  archaic,  though  of  similar  character,  is  the  statue-urn 
of  a  man,  of  semi-colossal  size,  with  loose  head  and  jointed  arms,  sitting  in 
a  eurule  chair.  The  upper  half  of  his  body  is  bare,  his  flesh  is  deep  red,  his 
eyes  and  hair  black,  the  latter  trimmed  short  bciiind  ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
that  his  features  have  been  injured,  and  his  beard  wantonly  hewn  from  his 
checks,  his  face  is  full  of  expression,  and  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  a 
portrait.  There  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  at  anatomical  development  ; 
even  the  hair  resembles  a  woollen  caji,  and  the  figure  bears  much  affinity 
to  the  sitting  statues  which  ^[r.  Newton  discovered  on  the  Sacred  Way  of 
Branchidie,  tliough  it  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  is  probably  of  not  inferior 
antii|uity.  There  is  a  close  rescmblanie  between  some  of  the  early  works 
i>f  the  Etrusran  chisel,  and  those  of  Hellenic  art  of  a  corresponding  period.' 

'  Let  any  one  compare  witli   tlio.-<e  the  (ireck  ccnictcries  of  Sicil-y. 
terra-cotta  figures  of  Minervii  ;inil  another  A  remarkable  nionunicnt  of  tliis  desoriii- 

female  found  at  Alliens,  and  illustiiited  liy  lion  from  tlietomlisof  Cliiiisi,  was  a  ^touji, 

Stackollicrj,'  in   liis  (iraeber  dcr  Hellenen,  tlie  size  of  lite,   reinesentinj,'  u  man  on  a 

taf.  .'i7,  .'»8.     They  arc  only  5  or  G  inches  couoli,  cmbracinj;  a  Nvingctl  ^'enius  who  wa.s 

high,  lint  are  in  similar  attitudes,  and  of  a  sitting  on  his  hiji.      A  hoy  and  dog  stoo<I 

very  analogous  style  of  art,  and  are  iiaint<;d  at  tiieir  feet.      Kven  this  was  a  tincniry 

red,  wliite,  blue,  and  green,  with  the  orna-  urn,  for  in  the  dnii>ery  of  the  couch,  where 

mcnts  gilt.     Sir  C.   Fellows  gives  ii  cut  of  it  w.-\.s  folded  on  the  man's  thigh,   was  a 

a  similar  figure  in  terra  cotta,  found  in  a  li<dc  with  a  stopjicr,  which  gave  access  to 

toml)   ""^'^"^  Ahydos.      Asia   Minor,    ]i.    81.  the  ashes.     Hull.  Inst.  18-i7,  p.  21.    \Vhat 

y.-    -[ar    terra-cott-a    figures    of  women    or  lixs  become  of  this  singular  coffin,  I  cannot 


jij^B-ses  sitting,  are  often  found  in  the       learn. 
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There  arc  several  interesting  speeiineiis  of  the  areliaic  cij)2)l  or  pedestals  of 
fetid  limestone,  so  characteristic  of  Chiusi.  They  are  generally  cubes,  and 
bear  reliefs  on  each  face.  One  of  these  monuments  shows,  on  each  of  its 
sides,  a  couple  of  warriors  on  horseback,  turning  from  eacli  other.  They 
retain  traces  of  red  colour,  and  are  in  perfectly  tlat  relief.- 

Another  cijpj^us  displays  a  judicial  scene  —  two  judges,  with  wands  of 
office,  sitting  on  a  platform,  with  their  secretary,  who  has  stylus  and  tablets 
to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings  ;  an  ajyparitor,  or  attendant,  stands  by  with 
a  rod  in  each  hand.  Before  the  bench  a  warrior  fully  armed  appears  to  be 
awaiting  judgment.  A  woman  behind  him,  dancing  with  castanets  to  the 
music  of  a  subulo,  seems  to  mark  him  as  some  victor  in  the  public  games  ; 
or  he  may  be  a  pyrrhichcstes.  The  judges  are  consulting  as  to  his  merits  ; 
and  their  decree  seems  to  be  favourable,  for  the  officer  of  the  court  is  pointing- 
to  half  a  dozen  skins  or  leathern-bottles  beneath  the  platform,  which,  full 
of  oil,  probably  constitute  his  reward.^ 

A  bas-relief,  not  forming  part  of  one  of  these  monuments,  but  similar  in 
style,  represents  several  figures  at  a  banquet,  with  hands  and  paterce  raised 
in  that  peculiar  manner  characteristic  of  early  Etruscan  art.'*  Another 
fragment  represents  a  youth,  with  veiled  head,  falling  to  the  gi'ound.'  On 
a  third  relief,  in  this  archaic  style,  is  a  race  of  trir/cc,  or  three-horse  chariots — 
a  rare  subject  in  Etruscan  sculpture.  The  resemblance  of  the  details  in  this 
relief  to  those  of  similar  scenes  in  the  jaainted  tomb  of  Chiusi  is  remarkable  ; 
though  the  latter  are  not  in  so  early  a  style  of  art."  Other  fragments  show 
races  of  h'gcB  or  tn'r/cc.  Akin  to  them  is  a  relief  showing  a  contest  of 
wrestlers,  with  a  border  of  floral  adorimients,  perfectly  Assyrian  ;  and 
another  with  a  foot-race  between  three  naked  youths.  On  the  ground  beneath 
each  stands  a  jar.  A  brubeutes,  or  umpire,  in  front  holds  out  a  bag  or  purse 
to  the  victor,  and  a  boy  rushes  forward  to  offer  him  his  clothes. 

But  the  most  common  subject  represented  on  these  monuments  is  tlie  death- 
bed. On  one  very  archaic  cippus  of  coarse  stone,  the  corpse  is  stretched  on 
its  couch,  the  helmet  and  greaves  lie  neglected  beneath  it,  the  relatives  stand 
mourning  around,  the  prccjiccc,  or  wailing-women,  are  tearing  their  hair,  and 
the  warrior's  comrades  on  horseback  have  their  hands  to  their  heads  in  the 
conventional  attitude  of  grief.  On  another  circular  cippus  a  child  is  closing- 
the  eyes  of  its  parent,  while  the  figiuTs  around  are  tearing  tlieir  hair  and 
beating  their  breasts. 

On  fragments  of  a  c\vcy[\AV  cippus  of  large  size  are  seven  warriors,  marching- 
to  the  sound  of  the  double-pipes  ;  probably  jjart  of  a  funeral  procession. 
They  are  in  a  very  rigid  and  archaic  style  of  art,  and  in  nearlj-  flat  relief.' 
One  of  them  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  following  page.  The  subulo 
is  represented  wearing  the  capistrum. 

Another  relief  displays  a  dance  of  maidens,  holding  hands,  all  draped  to 
their  feet,  and  with  their  hair  hanging  in  long  curls  on  their  slioulders.     This 

2  Micali,   Ant.    Pop.    Ital.   tav.    52,    1.  ^  jyiigj^u^  op  cjt^  tav.  52,  4  ;  Mus.  Cliius. 
Inghirami  (Mus.  Chins,  tav.  1 )  takes  them  tav.  30.     Beneath  him  is  an  inscription, 
for  Castor  and  Polhix  ;  Imt  without  reason,  ^  Micali,    JNIon.    lued.   tav.   24,  2.     The 
thinks  Gerhard.      Bull.  Inst.  1831,  p.  54.  aari:/<:c  have  the  reins  round  tlieir  bodies  ; 

3  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  24,  1.  Helbis  tlie  horses'  tails  are  knotted  ;  and  the  trees 
(Ann.  Inst.  1864,  p.  52)  jnits  a  funereal  wliich  are  introduced  are  as  much  like 
interpretation  on  this  scene.  paddles  as  those  in  the  painted  tombs  of 

*  Micali,   Ant.    Pop.    Ital.    tav.    58,    1  ;       Chiusi. 
Mus.  Chius.  tav.  38.  '  ilicali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  25,  1. 
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is  one  of  the  earliest  sculptures  in  this  oolleetiun,  of  truly  archaic  character, 
the  draperj'  showing  no  folds,  and  the  ligures  being  mere  outlines ;  yet  there 
is  a  eharnn'ng  simplicity  and  grace  ahnut   tlir  grnuji.     This  was  a  favourite 
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■subject  (in  these  early  uiiiiimiK  nls.  nn  duc  c/'jijxis  is  a  dance  oi"  nyniplis,  all 
draped,  fnur  <in  eaeli  side  :  uu  anntlier,  a  similar  dance,  but  Milh  only  three  ; 
in  both  cases  tlie  danee  is  regulated  by  the  music  nl'  the  lyre  and  tihio,  panx 
played  by  the  wnnieii  themselves.  <  )iie  cif  these  momnneiits  is  surmounted 
by  a  i)ine-cone  ;  the,  other  b}-  a  lion  oi-  sphinx  eoueiiant  at  v:\v\\  angle. 

Another  relief  shows  a  man  reclining  witii  a  pliiahi  in  one  hand,  and  a  i)en 
or  feather  in  the  other  ;  though  this  has  be<'ii  taken  for  a  "  sacred  bough."  "" 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in  this  eollectio]i  is  a  large 
flarcophagiis  of  mailde,  bearing  on  its  lid  the  headless  lignre  of  a  lady, 
richly  di"aped  and  ornamented,  hoMing  a  |iomegranate  in  her  lel't  hand,  and 
in  too  good  a  style  to  he  (d'  early  <late.  The  jc\\eh\  alioiit  her  neck  is  very 
rich  and  cui'ious,  and  its  eomdcrpail  in  gold  lias  heen  I'ound  in  the  tondis 
of  Chinsi.  The  reliei' on  the  body  of  the  monnnunt  rejircscnts  the  i'arewcil 
ombrace  i<\'  a  nnirried  pair.  lie  is  ihsignatcd  ■•Laiciii  Ai'iiiNA,"  in  Ktruscau 
€hn''aeters  ;  she  has  th(-  feminine  inllcxion,  "  A  nil  \i:i  ; ''  and  it  is  prol>able, 
from  tile  similarity  of  the  jewelry  in  each  easi',  that  this  lienre  represents 
the  lady  who  reclines  in  elligy  ahoN  e.  She  is  gently  drawn  IVom  hci' 
Jnisband's  arms  by  a  female  winged  deinoii,  the  niesseiiger  of  !»eatli, 
whose  name  is  almost  obliterateik  Another  woman,  named  "TilAMli — " '' 
— a  contraction  of  'I'hanchvil,  or  Tana.|nil — pnibaiily  their  daughter,  bays 
her  hand  on   the   old   man's  shoiijdi  r.  as  if    to  roiise    iiin;   from    his    sorrow, 


"  Aliiaii,  Moil.  Incd.  ]i.  'M)"!  ;  tav.  4H,  4.  tak(!ii  for  tin-  sJKtcr,  and  the  men  for  the 

'^  I'art  "f  lier  name  is  obliteratcil,   Imt  lnotlicrs  of  tlic  husliaiul.     Jhis.  (jjiius.  Jh 

tJie  feminine  termination.    .   i;i,  proljahly  p.  213.      "Aiiliiina"  seems  ei|iiivalent  to 

of  Ajfiiunci,  is  remaining.     Slic  Las  been  tlie  Latin,  Aiponins,  or  Aiiponiiis. 
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ami  remind  liitn  of  the  lit'S  wliicli  yvt  liirul  liim  to  life.  Four  otlnTH 
of  his  family  stand  by,  three  of  tliem  males,  each  with  a  scroll  in  hi* 
hand.  One  of  these,  called  "  Larkio  Aphuna,"  is  evidently  the  son  of 
the  severed  couple.'  Next  to  this  group  stands  a  female  demon,  looking  on, 
with  some  nondescriiit  instrument  under  her  arm."  She  is  named  "  Vanth." 
In  the  corner  of  the  scene  a  Fury  or  Fate,  called  "  Culmu,"  with  flaming- 
torch  on  her  shoulder,  and  sliears  in  her  hand,  is  issuing  from  a  gateway, 
the  portal  of  Death.^ 

The  cinerary  urns  are  ver}-  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  sandstone,  or  traA'er- 
tine.  Some  of  them  have  much  interest,  but  to  describe  them  seriatim 
woidd  swell  my  page  ;  I  can  only  Jiotice  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable. 

Among  them  is  a  singular  instance  of  portraiture.  An  elderly  gentleman, 
who  reclines  on  the  urn,  is  represented  blind.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
noble,  for  he  wears  a  signet-ring  ;  and  as  a  Lucumo,  he  was  probably  skilled 
in  aiigury — perhaps  aTeiresias,  a  lijind  seer  of  the  will  of  heaven,  who  knew 
alike  the  past,  tlie  present,  and  the  future — 

"Os  7;57j  Ta  t'  ioura,  ra  t'  iaauixiva,  -rrph  r"  eovra. 

Another  urn  bears  the  eftigies  of  a  wedded  pair  reclining  on  it,  as  on  the 
banqueting  couch.  He  is  half  draped,  and  both  are  decorated  \\ith  ornaments. 
She  lies  on  his  bosom,  while  lie  has  one  hand  on  hers,  the  other  holding  a 
patera, — a  specimen  of  Etruscan  connubials  highly  edifying.  The  relief 
below  displays  a  furious  combat,  a  contrast,  perhaps,  intentionally  introduced 
to  show  the  turmoil  and  struggle  of  this  life,  as  opposed  to  the  blissful 
repose  of  a  future  existence,  which  the  Etruscans  could  only  express  by 
scenes  of  sensual  ijleasure.'' 

A  singular  scene  on  one  lU'n  shows  two  men  kneeling  on  an  ahar,  one  of 
them  holding  a  human  head  in  his  hand,  and  lioth  defendhig  themselves  against 
their  foes.' 

On  another  urn  reclines  a  Uidy,  with  a  vase  in  one  hand  and  a  ponderous 
mace  in  the  other — a  representation  quite  unique. 

A  patera  is  a  very  common  device  on  these  urns,  and  it  is  generally  set 
between  a  pair  of  pelta:,  or  half-moon  shields.''  The  favourite  sport  of 
hunting  the  wild  boar  is  not  omitted  in  these  sepulclu-al  reliefs. 

'  The   other    males    are   called    "  Vei,.  tlie  hah-  from  the  head  of  the  doomed. 

Arntni,"   and    "  Larsa "      The  Yhg.  ffia.  IV.  698  ;  Stat.  Sylv.  II.  1,147. 

female  is    designated   "  Lartiii  Purnei."  The  material  of  this  monument  is  marble, 

"  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  tlie  instru-  which  is  found  in  few  works  of  the  Etruscan 

ments  of  torture  used  by  the  demons  in  the  chisel  of  high  antiquity.    It  does  not  appear 

LTrottaTartagliaof  Tarquinii.    Vol.  I.  p.  384.  to  be  from  the  quarries  of  Luna.     Canina 

^  Migliarini  and  Valeriani  think  the  declares  it  to  be  from  the  Circrean  pro- 
name  of  Ciihnu  l)elongs  not  to  the  Fury,  montory. 

but  to  the  gateway.    iMus.  Chius.  II.  p.  213.  ■*  Miis.  Chius.  tav.   1',,   2(3.     Inghirami 

Mr.   Isaac  Taylor  thinks  this  word  alone  interprets  this  combat  as  Ampliiaraus  before 

supplies  the   key  to  unlock  the  Etruscan  Thel)es,  with  the  severed  head  of  Menalip- 

language.       Etruscan    Researches,    p.    96.  pus  in  his  hand. 

For  illustrations  see  Mus.  Chius.   tav.  13,  *  Mon.   Etrus.   I.   tav.  oS,  59;  VI.  tav. 

14  ;  and  Mieali,   Ant.   Pop.    Ital.   tav.  60.  A  5.     There  are  some  urns  with  this  sub- 

This  monument  is  evidently  of  a  late  period  ject  in  the  Museum  of  Yolterra,  ut  SHj)ra, 

in  Etruscan  ait,  as  is  proved   by  the  atti-  p.  117,   n.  4. 

tudes,  fall  faces,  and  flow  of  drapery.     The  '^  The  patera  in  these  scenes,  has  beea 

shears  seem  also  an  adoption  from  Greek  taken  by  a  fanciful  writer,  wliose  theories 

fable,   whether  alluding  to  Atropos,    who  distort  his  vision,  to  represent  a  nautical 

cuts  the  thread   of  life  spun  out  by  her  compass  !     Etruria  Celtica,  II.  p.  270. 
sister  Clotho,  or  to  Proserpine,  who  severs 
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There  are  some  sepulchral  lions  conchant  and  a  pair  of  sphinxes  in  stone, 
^vitll  wings  curled  up  like  elephants'  triniks  ;  they  were  found  in  the  tombs 
of  the  Poggio  Gajella.     See  the  woodcut  at  p.  352. 

There  are  also  numerous  sepulchral  tiles,  two  or  three  feet  long,  bearing 
Etruscan  inscriptions — one  in  the  ancient  stj'le  called  houstrophedon,  rarely 
found  on  the  monuments  of  this  people.  These  tiles  are  discovered 
cither  in  tombs  as  covers  to   nrns.  or  in  niches  in  the  rock — two  or  three 


THE    ANUBIS-VASK — DI.ArK    WAKK    ol"    CHIL'SI. 


lieing  arranged  so  as  lo  form  a  little  p<iitlionse  over  a  cinerary  urn, 
and  the  ejiitapii,  instead  of  lieing  on  the  nrii.  is  sdiiielimes  inscribed  on  a 
lil<-. 

'J'liis  fdllertinii  is  |i;irtieiil,irly  rieli  in  sjiec  iniens  of  Ini<-c/i/n) — the  iniinitive 
lilack  ware  almiist  limited  tn  (hiiisi  and  the  n<'iglil)(iuring  sites,  and  peculiarly 
Ktrusean  in  characti  i-.  The  must  remarkahle  monument  in  tliis  ware,  and 
the  iinest  specimen  of  it  yet  brought  to  light,  is  a  large  jug  twenty  inches 
high,  studded  with  grinning  masks,  and  banded  with  iigures,  in  a  group  of 
.six,  repeated  three  times  roinid  the  body  of  the  vase.  The  first  of  tliese 
jignres,  siiown  in  the  above  woodcut,  is  a  monster  in  human  shape  with  the 
Jiead  of   a  beast,  supjiosod  lo  be  a   dog,  wliicli,  from   its  resend)lancc   to  the 
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Egyptian  god,  is  generally  called  Anuliis."  Next  to  him  is  a  winged  deitj^ 
probably  Mercury  the  conductor  of  souls  ;  then  a  Fury  with  Gorgon's  head, 
and  Avings  springing  from  her  breast,  is  gnashing  her  teeth  for  her  prey 
and  with  hands  upraised  seems  about  to  spring  upon  it.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
..group  represents  a  veiled  female  between  two  warriors,  who  though  in  the 
•semblance  of  this  world  are  supposed  to  have  reference  to  the  next.  Various 
are  the  interpretations  put  upon  this  singular  scene ;  but  from  the  manifestly 
remote  antiquity  of  the  monument,  it  is  probable  that  it  bears  no  reference 
to  any  subject  in  the  Greek  mythical  cycle,  but  illustrates  some  doctrine  or 
fable  in  the  long-perished  creed  of  the  mysterious  Etruscans.^ 

The  collection  comprises  also  some  choice  painted  vases.  The  most  beautiful 
is  a  hydria  in  the  best  Greek  style,  representing  the  Judgment  of  Paris. 
'The  happy  shepherd  is  not  alone  with  "the  three  Ida^an  ladL.,"  as  Spenser 
•calls  them,  for  IMercury,  Cupid,  a  warrior,  a  female  thought  .o  be  (Enone 
and  a  Victory,  are  also  present  to  inspect  their  charms.  This  vase  was 
found  in  the  singular  labyrinthine  tumidus,  called  Poggio  Gajella.^  Another 
beautiful  vase,  a  /.rater,  represents  the  birth  of  Ericthonius.' 

"  Tliere  is  no  necessaiy  relation,  however,  off  the    Gorgon's   head  ;    Mercury   and 

to  Anubis  ;  for  there -was  a  tradition  among  genius  or  Gorgon  in  front;  the  swans  in - 

the  ancients  that  monsters  of  this  descrip-  dicating  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tritonian 

tion  were  common  in  mountainous  regions.  lake.     The  Due  de  Luynes  saw  in  it  Ulysses 

•Ctesias,  the  Greek  -wTiter  on  India,  declared  conducted  hy  Circe  or  a  Sibyl  to  the  infernal 

there  were  more  than  a  liundred  thousand  regions,  indicated  by  tlie  Gorgon,  Fear,  the 

of  them.     Plin.  VII.  2.     The  head  of  this  Minotaur,    and    the    Stymphalian     birds, 

figiire,  however,  being  as  much  like  a  bull's  Ann.    Inst.    1834,   pp.    320-3.      Cavedoni 

as  a  dog's,  may  mark  it  as  the  Minotaur,  also  regards  it  as  the  descent  of  some  hero 

■which  is  usually  so  represented  on  painted  to  the  lower  world.  Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  59. 
vases.  9  An  illustration  and  description  of  this 

^  Illustrations,  descriptions,  and  opinions  vase  are  given  by  Dr.  Braun  in  his  work  on 

of  this  vase  are  given  by  Inghirami,  Mus.  the  Poggio  Gajella,  Home,  1840.     See  also 

Chius.   p.    29,    tav.   33,    34  ;  Micali,   Ant.  Bull.  Inst.  1840,  p.  148. 
Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  20,  tav.  22  ;  Bull.   Insf  '  Ann.    Inst.    1841,   pp.    91-98.     Mon. 

1830,   p.    63.     Levezow  interpreted  it  as  Ined.  Inst.  III.  tav.  30. 
Perseus,  attended  by  Minerva,  about  to  cut 
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Have  tliey  not  sword -jilaycrs,  ami  every  sort 
Of  fiyimiic  artists,  wrestlers,  riders,  niiuiers, 
JtigLjIers,  and  ilaiicers,  anties,  iimiiiiiiers,  iiiiiuics  ? — ^Iii.ton. 

No  ]*]trusean  site  Ims  more  jiCiicinl  interest  than  Chiiisi.  On 
some  the  interest  centres  in  walls:  on  others,  in  tonihs;  on  these, 
in  ninsennis  ;  on  tliose,  in  liistorieal  associations.  Chiusi  coni- 
hines  all,  though  not  to  an  e(|nal  extent.  Her  weak  point  is  lier 
fortifications;  hnt  for  this  she  makes  amends  hy  her  mysterious 
nnder^ronnd  passa^'es.  Her  exetivations  yield  as  ahinidanlly  as 
those  of  A'nlei,  thou<ih  a  dilferent  roha  ;  her  mnsennis  I'ormerly 
nii'dit  have  rivailrd  liiat  of  Ndltcrra  :  and  in  lln'  extent  ol'  Iter 
necropolis,  and  the  variety,  sin-^idarity,  and  rich  (h'corations  of 
her  sepuh'ln-es,  she  is  second  only  to  Tarfpiinii.  As  rej^^ards  lier 
painted  1ond)S,  she  is  ccrlaiid\  inleiior  lo  Ihc  city  of  Tarchon 
and  Taf^^es,  and  not  in  number  merely  ;  thei'c  is  here  less  variety 
of  styh;  and  subject.  Nevertheless,  the  se])n!chral  ])aintin,^s  of 
Chiusi   display  scenes   of  ^rcat   spirit   and    interest,    dill'eiinj^  in 
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many  points  from  those  of  Corneto,  for  though  they  generally 
are  less  archaic  in  design,  they  have  more  of  a  purely  native 
character  than  the  wall-paintings  of  Tarquinii,  not  having  been 
at  so  early  a  period  subjected  to  Hellenic  intluences. 

The  tombs  of  Cliiusi  which  are  kept  open  for  the  visitor's 
inspection  are  not,  as  at  Tarquinii,  on  one  side  of  the  city,  but 
lie  all  around  it,  sometimes  several  miles  apart ;  and  as  they  are 
not  all  to  be  reached  in  a  carriage,  and  as  the  country  tracks  are 
not  easily  travelled  on  foot  after  wet  weather,  it  would  be  well, 
especially  for  ladies,  to  procure  beasts  in  the  town.  These  are 
not  always  to  be  had ;  and  as  a  substitute  I  would  recommend  an 
ox-cart,  which  mode  of  conveyance,  though  primitive  and  homely, 
is  preferable,  after  heavy  rains,  to  the  saddle,  as  regards  comfort, 
cleanliness,  and  security.  The  ke^^s  of  the  tombs  are  kept  by  a 
custode  appointed  by  the  municipality,  who  must  be  dispatched 
expressly  from  Chiusi,  to  meet  the  visitor  at  the  several  tombs. 

The  most  accessible  of  these  painted  sepulchres  is  the 

TOMBA   DEL    CoLLE    CaSUCCINI, 

which  lies  "a  short  mile"  to  the  south-east  of  Cliiusi,  It  is 
hollowed  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  is  entered  by  a  level  passage 
cut  in  the  slope.  At  Chiusi,  indeed,  almost  all  the  tombs  now 
open  are  entered  in  this  manner,  instead  of  by  a  descending 
flight  of  steps,  as  at  Corneto,  Yulci,  and  Cervetri. 

The  marvels  of  this  tomb  meet  you  on  its  threshold.  The 
entrance  is  closed  with  folding- doors,  each  flap  being  a  single 
slab  of  travertine.  You  are  startled  at  this  unusual  sort  of  door 
— still  more,  when  you  hear,  what  your  eyes  confirm,  that  these 
ponderous  slabs  are  the  original  doors  of  the  tomb,  still  working 
on  their  hinges  as  when  the}'  were  first  raised,  some  twent}^  and 
odd  centuries  since.  Hinges,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  none; 
for  the  doors  have  one  side  lengthened  into  a  pivot  above  and 
below,  which  pivots  work  in  sockets  made  in  the  stone  lintel  and 
threshold  ;  just  as  in  the  early  gatewaj'S  of  Etruscan  cities,^  and 
as  doors  were  hung  in  the  middle  ages — those  of  the  Alhambra 
for  instance.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  antiquity  of  these 
doors  ;  it  is  manifest  in  their  very  arrangement ;  for  the  lintel  is 
a  huge  mass  of  rock  buried  beneath  a  weight  of  superincumbent 
earth ;  and  must  have  been  laid  aficr  the  slabs  were  in  their 
places  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  none  but  those  who  committed 

'   L't  supra,  p.  1-45. 
VOL.    II.  Y 
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tlieir  treasures  to  this  sepulclire,  would  liave  taken  so  much 
hihour  to  preserve  them.^  This  was  not  a  common  mode  of 
closing  the  tomb,  wliich  was  generally  done  with  one  or  more 
slabs  of  rock,  often  fitted  to  the  doorwa}',  and  sometimes  adorned 
with  reliefs,  as  in  the  Grotta  delle  Inscrizioni  at  Tarquinii. 


DOOR    OF   THE    T0M13A    DKL    COLLE    CASUCCINI,    CHIUSI. 


Just  outside  the  door  a  small  chamber  opens  on  cither  hand,. 
l)robabl3''  for  tlie  frecdmen  or  slaves  of  the  famil}-.  The  tomb 
itself  lias  three  chambers,  two  onl}-  decorated  with  paintings,  the 
third  unfinished.  The  first  is  the  largest,'"'  and  has  a  doorway  in 
the  centre  of  two  of  its  walls,  opening  into  the  other  chambers  ; 
but  on  the  third  wall  is  a  false  door  recessed  and  painted  to 
corresiiond,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Tarquinii  just  mentioned.  All  the 
doors,  true  or  false,  narrow  upwards,  and  liave  the  usual  F'truscan 


'  Tliis  .incicnt  doonva}'  is  shown  in  tlio 
above  woodcut.  Tiic  door  is  4  ft.  4  in. 
liigli,  and  each  leaf  or  fliij)  is  aliout  18 
inches  wide,  and  nearly  .'» thick.  The  deiitli 
of  tlic  architrave  is  IG  inches.  The  iron 
h.andlcs  arc  a  modern  addition. 


••'  The  diniensions  of  this  chamber  are 
about  14  feet  by  10  ;  tlie  height  to  tlie 
cornic(!  is  G  ft.  8  in.,  and  aiiout  7  ft.  C  in. 
to  the  central  beam,  vhich  runs  trans- 
versely.    Tlic  tomb  faces  the  south. 
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mouldings  marked  in  colour.  The  ceilings  are  not  carved  into 
rafters  as  usual  on  other  sites,  but  cofiered  in  concentric  squares 
and  oblongs  recessed,  as  in  the  Grotta  Cardinale  at  Tarquinii, 
and  painted  black  and  red. 

The  i^aintings  do  not  stand  out  forcibly,  though  on  a  white 
ground.*  Beyond  this,  the  walls  have  undergone  no  other  pre- 
paration than  smoothing.  The  rock  is  a  sort  of  sandstone,  which 
will  not  take  a  very  fine  surface,  and  therefore  liardl}^  allows  of  a 
high  finish  or  of  much  force  of  colour. 

The  figures  are  in  a  band  about  twenty-two  inches  deep,  which 
surrounds  the  chamber  as  a  frieze.  They  are  twenty-six  in 
number,  and  are  divided  into  two  subjects,  banquets  and  games, 
both  having  a  funereal  reference.  On  the  portion  of  the  frieze 
facing  you  as  you  enter,  are  the  palaestric  games.  To  the  right 
of  the  central  door  is  a  race  of  three  higce.  The  charioteers  are 
dressed  in  Avhite  skull-caps  and  tunics,  and  the  reins  as  usual  are 
passed  round  their  bodies.  The  horses  are  of  meagre  forms,  and 
each  pair  is  black  and  red,  and  red  and  black,  alternately,  the 
red  horses  having  black  hoofs  and  blue  tails ;  the  black  have  blue 
hoofs.  By  the  side  of  each  chariot  is  a  tree,  or  what  in  the  con- 
ventional system  of  the  Etruscans  was  intended  to  represent  such, 
though  to  our  eyes  it  is  more  like  a  tall  bullrush,  or  a  jjaddle 
stuck  into  the  ground,  the  stick  being  painted  red,  and  the  blade 
bright  blue.  Such  trees  may  be  intended  for  C3'presses,  either 
introduced  as  sepulchral  emblems — cupressi  funehres,  or  more 
probably  to  mark  the  goal  in  the  circus — metas  imitata  cupressus} 
The  action  of  both  men  and  horses  is  natural  and  easy ;  the 
latter  especial!}',  though  with  native  peculiarities,  have  more 
spirit  and  freedom  than  any  of  those  in  the  painted  tombs  of 
Tarquinii.*"  The  foremost  chariot  in  this  race  is  represented 
passing  the  goal,  in  the  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  A 
dog,  spotted  black  and  white,  is  chained  to  a  peg  beneath  the 
central  higa. 

To  the  left  of  the  central  door,  are  represented  the  games  on 
foot.  First  is  a  pair  of  wrestlers,  or  it  may  be  tumblers,  for  one 
is  inverted,  with  his  heels  in  the  air  and  his  body  resting  on  the 
shoulders   of  the   other,  who   is   kneeling   on  one  knee.'^     They 

■*  This    cliamber  is    peculiar   iu    being  ^  The  whole  race-scene  is  very  like  one 

■whitened.     In  most  of  the  tombs  of  Chiusi,  on  a  relief  in  the  Jliiseo   Casuccini  ;  but 

the  colours  are  laid  on  no  other  ground  the   latter  is  more  stiff  and  archaic,   and 

than  the  natural  rock,  which  is  of  a  yel-  the  chariots  are  tritjce  instead  of  hijcc. 

lowish  grey  hue.  '  For  illustrations  of  Etruscan  tumblers 

^  Ovid.  Met.  X.  106.     Tliu.  XVI.  60.  see  ilicali..  Ital.  av.  Kom.  tav.  LVI. 
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strongly  resemble  certain  figures  in  the  painted  tombs  of  Egypt. 
A  padotrihcs  in  blue  j^alU urn,  unci  bolding  a  wand,  stands  by  to 
dii-ect  the  sport.  Next,  a  naked  man,  whose  attitude  may  remind 
you  of  the  celebrated  dancing  Faun  at  Naples,  is  boxing  with  an 
imaginary  opponent,^  to  the  sound  of  the  double-pipes  played  b}' 
a  boy  behind  him.  A  woman  follows,  dancing  to  the  same  music, 
and  to  the  castanets  which  she  rattles  herself.  Her  flesh  is  of  the 
same  red  hue  as  that  of  the  men  around  her.  She  is  draped  with 
red  bodice,  yellow  transparent  gown,  and  a  white  cldamys  or  scarf 
on  her  shoulders,  and  wears  red  sandals;  and  in  attitude  as  well  as 
costume  is  very  like  the  dancing-gii'ls  in  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii.^ 
She  is  followed  by  another  suhulo ;  and  then  by  a  naked  youth, 
with  crested  Greek  helmet,  round  shield,  and  wav}-  spear,  leaping 
from  the  earth  as  if  practising  an  armed  dance,  such  as  the 
ancients  were  accustomed  to  perform. ^  Tlie  last  figure  is  a  naked 
man,  exercising  himself  with  haltcrcs,  or,  in  plain  English,  using 
the  dumb-bells,  which,  with  the  ancients,  served  the  same  purpose 
as  with  us.- 


^  This  figure  seems  at  first  to  be  heating 
nothing  but  tlie  air  with  his  hands,  and 
time  with  his  feet ;  but  that  he  is  a  pugilist 
is  rendered  evident  by  a  precisely  siniihir 
figure  in  t!ie  Deposito  de'  Dei,  who  has  an 
opponent.  He  has  no  ccstus,  though  one 
fist  is  closed.     JEus.  Chius.  tav.  182. 

3  See  Vol.  I.  pp.  301,  319,  320. 

'  This  figure  has  been  taken  for  that  of 
a  woman,  on  account  of  tlic  llesh  l)eing  of  a 
rather  paler  hue  than  tliat  of  the  athletes 
around  it.  Ann.  Inst.  1851,  p.  259.  ]>ut 
the  colour  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of 
the  young  male  figures  in  the  same  tomb  ; 
the  figure  is  moreover  decidedly  manly  in 
form  ;  and  there  is  no  instance  known  of  a 
naked  female  taking  part  in  the  funeral 
games  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments  ; 
especially  at  the  comparatively  late  period 
to  which  the  paintings  in  this  tomb  nuu;t 
1)0  referred,  although  on  Greek  vases 
women  are  sometimes  represented  per- 
forming the  Pyrrhic  dance,  naked,  a.s  ex- 
cmi)iificd  iiy  Dorcaand  Sclenice  on  a/ii/drkt 
in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at  I'lorence,  sec 
]>.  82  f]f  this  volume.  I>ut  as  Athenreus 
<XIV.  23,  29)  informs  us  that  the  Tyrrhic 
dance  wa.s  performed  by  .-irnicd  boy.s,  and 
that  at  Sparta,  where  alone  in  hi.?  day,  the 
dance  was  kejit  up,  all  boys  above  five 
years  old  were' taught  1o  dance  it,  as  it  was 
practised    in  i)reparation  for  war,  we  are 


authorised  to  believe  that  when  women 
were  represented  as  performers  it  must 
have  been  in  burlesque.  The  probability 
then  is  that  the  jtyrrhicltisites  depicted  in 
this  tomb  was  intended  for  a  male. 

That  the  Etruscans  had  armed  dances  is 
proved,  not  only  by  their  painted  torn) is, 
but  by  other  monuments,  c.(].  a  silver  gilt 
vessel  in  very  archaic  style  found  at  Chiusi. 
Dempster,  I.  tab.  78  ;  Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus. 
III.  tav.  19.  MiiUer  (Etrusk.  IV.  1,  7)  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Etruscan  hhtrioncs, 
who  formed  an  essential  part  of  the 
pageantry  of  the  circus,  danced  armed, 
because  they  are  comiiared  by  Valerius 
Maximus  (II.  4,  3)  to  the  Curctes.  And 
the  armed  dances  of  the  Salii  in  honour  of 
Mars,  which  according  to  one  tradition 
(Serv.  ad  .1''n.  Vlll.  285)  were  of  Vcientino 
institution,  M  idler  would  refer  to  an  Etrus- 
can origin.  The  figure,  however,  in  this 
])aintod  tomb  can  have  no  relation  to  the 
Salii,  who,  as  described  by  Plutarch  (Nunia), 
danced  in  jiurple  robes,  with  brass  bolts, 
helmets,  swords,  and  brass  bucklers  of  a 
jiecidiar  form,  which  are  represented  on  a 
singular  I'^truscan  goni  in  the  UlTizj  Museum 
at  Florence,  where  the  8alii  are  carrying 
aiicU'ia  in  jiroccssion.      Ul  siiprn,  p.  81!. 

'  Mart.  VII.  G7,  .'5  — 

gravpsque  draucis 
Ilalteras  facili  rotat  lacerto — 
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Half  of  the  frieze  in  this  chamber  being  devoted  to  games,  the 
other  half  is  pictured  with  the  banquet.  Here  are  five  couches, 
each  bearing  a  pair  of  figures,  all  males,  young  and  beardless, 
half-draped,  and  'crowned  with  blue  chaplets.  The  absence  of 
the  fair  sex  shows  this  to  be  a  symposium,  or  drinking-bout. 
The  gestures  of  the  revellers,  animated  and  varied,  betray  the 
exhilarating  influence  of  the  rosy  god.  One  holds  a  chaplet, 
another  a  flower,  a  third  a  branch,  apparently  of  myrtle,  and 
several  have  jpateroi,  which  the  slaves  are  hastening  to  replenish. 
The  whole  goes  forv/ard  to  the  music  of  the  double-pipes.  Each 
youth  lies  under  a  sej^arate  coverlet,  and  the  colours  of  the  cloths 
are  contrasted  with  each  other,  and  with  their  own  borders. 
The  couches  themselves  are  draped  with  white,  spotted  wdtli 
black  crosses.  Beneath  each  is  the  usual  hypopodiiim,  or  foot- 
stool, here  resting  on  lions'  paws.  At  one  end  of  the  scene 
stands  a  tripod  with  a  large  triple  lehes,  or  basin,  of  red  earth, 
either  a  Avine-cooler,  or  containing  the  beverage,  mixed  to  the 
palates  of  the  revellers ; "'  and  a  naked  slave  is  busied  at  it,  re- 
plenishing wine-jugs.  A  second  figure,  who,  with  arm  uplifted, 
is  giving  the  slave  directions — "  iJeprome,  o  Thaliarche, 
merum  diotdf' — is  evidently  the  butler;  and  the  _2)a?cn(. 
suspended  on  the  wall  marks  this  corner  as  his  pantry. 
Should  curiosit}^  be  excited  as  to  the  costume  of  butlers 
in  Ital}^  some  two  or  three-and-twenty  centuries  since, 
I  must  reply  that  this  Etruscan  worthy  is  "in  leathers," 
as  the  Spaniards  say,  though  not  in  buff,  chamois,  or 
cordovan. 

One  of  the  slaves  in  this  scene  holds  a  cullender, 
with  a  handle  bent  into  a  hook,  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
pension on  the  rim  of  the  wine-vessel.  This  is  the 
cthmos,  hylister,  or  coliim,  for  straining  the  wine  into 
the  cup,  and  was  generall}^  of  bronze.  The  simpuliim,  or  ladle, 
nearly  resembled  it  in  form,  the  bowl  being  at  right  angles  with 


cf.  XIV.  49 ;  Jiiv.  Sat.  VI.  421  ;  Seneca, 
Epist.  XV.  4;  LVI.  ;  Pollux,  X.  c.  17. 
Seneca  says  they  were  of  lead.  They  are 
here  painted  blue,  probably  to  represent 
that  metal.  Those  represented  in  this 
tomb  are  nearly  of  the  form  now  in  use, 
but  on  the  painted  vases,  as  on  some  in  the 
British  Miaseixm,  they  are  represented  flat, 
of  an  oval  form,  with  a  hole  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  fingers  (Bull.  Inst.  1336,  p.  29), 
as  they  a:-e  described  by  Pausanias  (V.  26,  3) 


who  says   they  are  grasped  iu   the  same 
manner  as  a  shield. 

^  This  basin  seems  to  answer  the  purjiose 
of  the  krater,  or  ordinary  mixing-bowl.  A 
similar  trijiod  with  basins  is  shown  on  a 
bas-relief  from  Chiusi,  representing  the 
funeral  feast  and  dances,  in  very  archaic 
style  (Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  140,  tav.  23)  ; 
and  also  on  a  singular  sarcophagus  dis- 
covered at  Perugia.  Mou.  Ined.  Inst.  IV. 
tav.  32. 
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the  handles,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Such  s'lDijJula, 
of  hronze,  are  occasional!}^  found  in  Etruscan  tombs.  The 
handle  often  terminates  in  a  swan's  head  and  neck. 

The  inner  chamber  is  of  smaller  dimensions,  with  a  bench  of 
rock  on  two  sides.  It  has  also  a  frieze  of  figures,  here  only  four- 
teen inches  liigh — a  chorus  of  youths,  fourteen  in  all ;  one  with  a 
patera,  another  with  a  chaplet,  a  third  has  the  double-pi})es,  and 
a  fourth  a  lyre,  by  which  to  regulate  the  dance.  All  are  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  light  cldamys  on  their  shoulders,  or  round 
the  waist.* 

The  natural  interpretation  of  these  scenes  is  that  they  repre- 
sent the  funeral  rites  of  the  Etruscans.  Though  some  anti(piaries 
have  attached  a  symbolical  meaning  to  them,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  represent  the  feasting,  music,  dances,  and 
pahTstric  games,  actually  held  in  honour  of  the  dead.^  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  be  at  once  descriptive  and  symbolical. 
This  is  a  point  on  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  hold  his  own 
opinion. 

The  figures  in  these  paintings  are  generally  outlined  witli 
black  or  red.  Tlie  colours  are  hardly  so  well  preserved  as  in 
those  of  Tarquinii ;  the  blues  and  whites  are  the  most  vivid. 
Yet  all  have  been  seriously  injured.     Let  the  visitor  have  a  care 


*  Thi.s  chlainy^  iiiaj-  be  introiluced  Diercly 
for  the  sake  of  the  colour  ;  as  it  varies — 
red,  lilack,  blue,  ami  white,  in  succession. 
For  variety's  sake  also,  these  figures  are 
made  to  alternate  with  trees,  all  jiaiiited 
Mack,  both  stems  and  foliage,  and  not 
l)addle-Khai)ed,  like  those  in  the  outer 
chamber,  but  branching  out  with  more 
nature  and  freedom  than  usual  in  Etruscan 
tombs.  Some  of  tlicse  figures  are  painted 
red,  others  are  merely  sketched  on  the 
wall,  witli  black  or  red  outlines — carbonc 
aut  rubric/l  picti.  All  have  been  carelessly 
scratched  in  Jjcfore  being  coloured  ;  and 
the  arti.st  has  not  always  adhered  to  his 
outline,  whicli  in  some  cases  has  evidently 
been  retouched. 

*  I  may  a<l<l  to  what  ha.s  been  stated 
elsewhere  (Vol.  I.  pj..  ^23,  374),  that 
Ingliiranii  regards  such  scenes  as  "an 
apotheosis  of  virtuous  souls" — i.  e.,  that 
the  figures  in  these  scenes  do  not  represent 
the  survivors,  thus  expressing  their  sorrow 
for  the  dead,  but  symbolise;  the  souls  of  the 
dci)ai-tcd,    depicted   in   the   enjoyment  of 


sensual  ploasui-cs,  l)ecausc  the  ancients  had 
no  other  way  of  representing  the  delights 
of  Elysium.  In  truth,  some  of  them  con- 
sidered that  the  highest  rewards  the  gods 
could  bestow  on  the  virtuous  in  another 
life  wivs  an  eternity  of  intoxication. 
]\rus:fus,  ap.  Plat,  llepub.  II.  p.  3G3,  ed. 
Steph.  Inghirami  thinks  such  an  iiiter- 
liretation  the  more  approiiriate  to  the 
scenes  in  tiiis  tomb,  because  the  usual 
tallies  for  food  being  wanting,  the  figures 
are  drinking,  not  eating  ;  and  souls  in  bliss 
would  be  serveil  with  nectar  alone.  Ann. 
Inst.  1835,  p.  22.  ]5ut  tliis  difference 
merely  indicates  a  drinking-bout  instead  of 
a  rcgularmcal  ~a.'i//(/i/)o.s7'o)(.,  nota  (Iclpnon. 
In  either  case  it  may  be  a  funeral  feast,  in 
its  late,  rather  than  early  stage.  In  the 
trees  of  the  dancing-scene  in  tho  inner 
chamber,  he  sees  the  "  fortunata  nemora," 
and  the  "  luci  opaci "  of  the  Klysian 
legions  (Virg.  A'm.  VI.  ()3{>,  673),  and 
further  quotes  Virgil  (.T'n.  VI.  Ct7)  to 
l»nive  the  ortliodoxy  of  the  lyre  in  this 
scene. 
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as  lie  moves  through  these  tombs.  The  meilimii,  whatever  it 
was,  with  which  the  colours  were  laid  on,  having  perished  after 
so  man}'^  ages,  they  now  remain  in  mere  powder  on  the  walls,  and 
msiy  be  efiaced  by  a  touch  of  the  finger,  or  by  the  sweep  of  a 
garment. 

These  paintings  have  no  cliiaro-scuro,  no  perspective,  no  fore- 
shortening ;  the  faces  are  always  in  profile ;  the  figures  some- 
times unnaturally  elongated ;  the  limbs  clumsy  ;  the  attitudes  in 
some  cases  rigid  ;  the  drapery  arranged  in  stiff,  regular  folds — 
all  features  of  archaic  character.  Yet  the  ej^es  are  in  profile,  the 
sexes  are  not  distinguished  by  their  colour,  and  there  are  more 
ease  and  power  than  are  usually  found  in  connection  with  such 
signs  of  antiquity.  The}^  evidently  show  the  influence  of  Greek 
art,  and  are  of  later  date  than  an}^  of  the  other  tomb-paintings  of 
Chiusi,  yet  can  hardly  belo]ig  to  the  period  of  Roman  domina- 
tion, still  less  can  they  be  referred,  as  Inghirami  opines,  to  the 
decadence  of  art.° 

This  tomb  Avas  discovered  in  May  1833,  by  accident,  while 
making  "  bonifications  "  to  the  soil.  It  had  been  rifled  in  past 
ages,  for  nothing  but  fragments  of  pottery  and  urns  was  found 
within  it.'^ 


6  Ann.  Inst.  1835,  p.  26.  Dr.  Brunn 
(Ann.  Inst.  1866,  p.  428)  designates  the 
general  character  of  the  j)aintings  in  this 
tomb  as  "the  decadence  of  archaicism." 
While  admitting  the  simplicity  of  the 
design,  he  pronounces  it  to  be  wanting  in 
accuracy,  precision,  and  energy,  and  re- 
marks that  the  severity,  which  characterises 
all  archaic  art,  is  here  entirely  lost,  with- 
out being  replaced  by  the  more  elevated 
qualities  of  free  art ;  but  that  instead  of  it 
we  have  a  certain  softness,  wliich  in  the 
physiognomies  fluctuates  between  pure 
ideality  and  decided  realism.  Dr.  Helbig 
also  (Ann.  Inst.  1863,  p.  357)  points  out  a 
certain  resemljlance  among  the  heads,  as 
if  ideal  types  had  been  employed  in  the 
representation  of  figures  of  every  day 
life. 

'  Illustrations  of  the  scenes  in  this  tomb 
are  given  in  the  Museo  Chiusino,  tav.  181- 
185.  For  further  notices  see  Ann.  Inst. 
1835,  pp.  19  ct  se'i- — Inghirami  ;  Ann. 
1851,  pp.  255-267.— Brunn;  Mon.  Inst. 
V.  tav.  32-34  ;  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav. 
58. 

A    painted    tomb,   very    like   that   just 


described,  was  opened  as  long  since  as 
1734,  in  a  hill  near  Poggio  MontoUi,  about 
a  mile  from  Chiusi.  It  has  been  long 
reclosed,  but  a  record  of  it  is  i^reserved  by 
Gori  (Mus.  Etrus.  III.  pp.  84-7.  cl.  II. 
tav.  6),  who  shows  us  a  pair  of  wrestlers 
in  the  same  singular  positions— a  pair  of 
pugilists,  with  an  oil-pot  on  a  column  hard 
by — the  agonothete  witli  his  rod,  and  with 
a  tutulus,  or  high-peaked  cap— a  suhulo 
with  double-pipes — a  bearded  dwarf — a 
charioteer  in  his  higa,  followed  by  a  man 
with  a  palm-branch  in  token  of  victory — 
a  recumbent  figure  with  a.  patera,  to  indicate 
the  banquet,  though  Gori  takes  it  for  the 
soul  of  the  deceased — and  two  men,  with 
rods  and  something  twisted  round  them, 
which  seems  to  be  a  serpent,  as  in  the 
Grotta  delle  Bighe  of  Corneto  ;  but  Gori 
takes  these  figures  to  be  centurions  with 
their  rites.  Other  figures  of  huntsmen, 
dogs,  and  wild  beasts,  all  prostrate  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  together  with  two  other 
chariots,  were  seen  in  this  tomb  when  first 
oj)ened,  but  they  soon  faded  from  its 
walls. 
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On  the  opposite  site  of  Cliiusi,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
tomb  just  described,  Avas  another  Avith  paintings  so  strikingly' 
similar,  that  on  entering  you  were  read}'  to  abuse  j-our  guide  for 
leading  vou  back  to  what  you  had  already  seen.  The  resem- 
blance  was  not  only  in  subject,  mode  of  treatment,  and  stylo  of 
art,  but  individual  figures  were  almost  identical,  affording  con- 
vincing proof  that  this  tomb  and  the  Tomba  del  Colle  Casuccini 
were  decorated  b}'  the  same  hand.  Even  in  the  plan,  numbei', 
and  arrangements  of  the  chambers,  these  seijulchres  exactly 
corresponded.  I^nfortunately  tlie  Deposito  de'  Dei  had  suliered 
so  much  injury;  tlie  surface  of  the  wall  had  tiaked  off  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  was  considered  useless  to  continue  to  keep  it 
under  lock  and  key,  and  it  was  accordingl}'  closed  a  few  j^ears 
since,  and  the  urns  it  contained  were  transferred  to  the  IMuseo 
Civico  of  Chiusi.  A  description  of  this  tomb,  as  it  was,  is  given 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter,  Note  I. 

Deposito  delle  Monache. 

Not  far  from  the  sepulclu-e  de'  Dei,  and  about  a  mile  and  a 
haK  from  Chiusi,  to  the  north-west,  in  a  hollow,  called  Vaf 
d'Acqua,  was  the  "  Tond)  of  the  Nuns,"  so  called,  not  from 
containing  the  ashes  of  ancient  religious  virgins — Ktruscan 
civilisation,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  never  having  encouraged 
voluntary  celibacy  in  either  sex — but  from  being  in  the  grounds 
of  tlie  nunnery  of  Santo  Stefano.  It  was  a  vaulted  chamber  of 
small  size,  rudely  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and  unpainted ;  i)os- 
sessing  no  interest  beyond  tlie  ])reservati(>n  of  its  nionmnents, 
just  as  they  Ave  re  discovered — two  sarcoi)hagi,  for  unburnt  bodies, 
and  a  number  of  cinerary  ui"ns,  of  alabastci-  and  travertine;  but 
these  have  all  either  \)vv\\  sold,  or  Iransfcn-cd  to  the  Mtruscan 
Museum  at  Ibn-ence,  and  the  tomb  is  now  reclosed. 

Tliese  sepvdchral  monuments  proved,  by  the  epitaphs  they 
l)ore,  that  this  sepnlchi'c  licjnngcd  to  the  iiunily  of  "  Hmrana." 
This  is  an  interesting  fact,  for  in  this  word  we  recognise  the 
name  of  IJmbria  ;  and  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  historical  record 
of  the  early  I'clatioiis  between  that  country  and  tliis  city  of 
Clusium.^ 

This  tondj  was  discovered  in  1820,  by  some  clnirmj/diil  pciisanf, 

"  The  last  syllaMc  of  I'mrana  is  l)iit  tlio  Viijirwi.  J-'iom  llio  known  relation  liclwccii 
iis\ial  angiiicntativo,  as  from  Titi  is  fonncd  ("aniars  or  (,'Iiisiuni,  and  tlic  Canicrtcs  of 
Titiiic,  from  rumim,  Punipuni,  from  Yiiii,        Umbria  («<  SKjjra,  p,  202),  we  niiglitcxijcct 
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it  is  said,  dreaming  that  lie  had  found  a  sepulchre  on  this  spot.  But 
the  fact  loses  much  of  the  marvellous  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  discovery  of  torahs  around  Chiusi  is  of  everj'-day  occurrence ; 
the  neighbourhood  being  so  full  of  them,  that  on  any  spot  a  man 
might  select,  he  would  probabl}'  meet  with  traces  of  ancient 
sepulture.  But  such  is  "the  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of"  in 
Ital}^  where  the  lower  orders  place  implicit  faith  in  them,  and 
consult  soothsaj'ers  and  somnipatent  books  for  the  interpretation 
thereof.  In  lottery  matters,  dreams  are  the  Italian's  oracles. 
Before  purchasing  a  ticket  he  tries  to  dream  of  ^'huonl  numcri;" 
or  if  no  numbers  enter  into  his  visions,  the  circumstances  of  the 
dream  determine  its  character,  and  the  iihantasmagoria  of  his 
somnolent  hours  are  translated  into  numerals. 


In  1866  a  tomb  was  opened  at  the  Colle,  near  the  Tenuta 
Casuccini,  which  had  figures  painted  on  its  walls.  It  was  a 
single  chamber  of  small  size,  closed,  instead  of  a  door,  with  three 
large  tiles,  two  of  which  bore  Etruscan  inscrij^tions.  On  each 
side- wall  of  the  tomb  Avas  painted  in  black,  whether  merely  in 
outline  it  does  not  appear  from  the  description  we  have  of  them, 
a  figure,  on  one  side  a  man,  on  the  opposite,  a  woman,  holding  a 
bowl,  from  which  she  seemed  to  be  pouring  a  libation.  Near  her 
was  drawn  a  bird,  apparently  a  crow.  The  male  figure  stood  in 
the  midst  of  an  Etruscan  inscription  of  four  lines — the  epitajih, 
it  appeared,  of  the  man  depicted  on  the  wall,  which  corresponded 
with  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  tiles,  and  also  with  that  on  a 
cinerary  urn  in  the  tomb,  Avhich  probablv  contained  the  ashes  of 
this  gentleman.  A  similar  agreement  existed  between  the  inscriji- 
tion  attached  to  the  female  figure  on  the  wall,  that  on  the  other 
tile  with  which  the  entrance  was  closed,  and  one  on  a  second 
cinerar}'  urn.  The  inscriptions  seemed  to  mark  the  figures  as 
man  and  wife,  he  being  of  the  family  of  "  Tiuza,"  she  of  that  of 
"Hermne"  (Herminius).     The  tomb  is  now  closed.^ 

to   fiud  traces  of  that  couneetion    in   the  eintaphs  tlie  names  are  coupled  togetlier — 

names  of  families,  which,  among  the  Etrus-  "Phastia  Umranei  Cumerunasa" — which, 

cans,   as  among  other  nations,  were  often  divested  of  the  adventitious  terminations, 

derived  from  regions,   cities,  rivers,   &c.  ;  would  be— Umra  Cumere.     On  an  urn  in 

and  the  discovery  of  a  family-name  of  this  the  Museo  Casuccini  the  very  word  Umbria, 

character  at  Chiusi  is  corroborative  of  the  expressed  as  well  as  it  can  be  in  the  Etrus- 

historical  record.      It  may  be  further  ob-  can,  which  has  no  B,  occurs  as  a  family 

served  that  the  appellation  Livy  (IX.    36)  name — "Larthia  Umria  Puia." 

attaches   to   the    foreign    kindred    of   the  ^  Conestabile,     Bull.     Inst.    1S66,     pp. 

Clusians, —  "  Camertes    Umbri,"    has    its  193-9. 
equivalent  in  this  tomb,  for  in  one  of  the 
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Not  far  from  the  Tomba  del  Colle  Casucciiii,  and  to  the  east  of 
Chiusi,  was  a  sepulchre  called  Tomba  del  Postino,  from  its  pro- 
prietor, the  postmaster  of  the  town,  but  it  is  now  reelosed.  It 
contained  seven  chambers,  full  of  urns,  the  fruit  of  excavations 
made  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  have  now  been  transferred  to 
the  Museo  Civico.  In  the  cliff  hard  by  have  been  discovered 
man}'  urns  in  niches,  covered  with  tiles. 

Near  this,  a  tomb  was  discovered  in  1837,  having  two  figures 
of  the  Etruscan  Charun,  as  large  as  life,  sculptured  in  high  relief 
in  the  doorwav,  and  armed  with  hammers  as  if  to  guard  the  se- 
pulchre against  \dolation.  Unfortunately  this  tomb  has  been 
reelosed.^ 

Tomba  della  Scimia. 

In  the  Poggio  Penzo,  or  La  Pellegrina,  an  oak-covered  hill, 
about  a  mile  from  Chiusi  to  the  north-east,  a  tomb  was  discovered 
in  March,  1846,  b}'  Signor  Francois,  which  was  decorated  with 
l^aintings  of  very  earl}-  date,  and  singular  interest.  It  is  generally 
designated  the  "  Monkey-Tomb." 

This  sepulchre  since  its  discover}-^  has  been  reopened  and  re- 
closed  twice,  but  in  1876,  I  found  it  still  preserved  under  lock 
and  key.  In  form  and  arrangement  it  bears  a  resemblance  to 
the  other  painted  tombs,  but  has  four  chambers,  all  surrounded 
by  rock-hewn  benches,  carved  to  resemble  banqueting-couches. 
The  central  chamber  is  surrounded  b}'  a  band  of  figures,  thirty 
inches  high,  representing  pahestric  games.  The  onl}^  spectator 
is  a  lady,  wdth  a  red  mantle  on  her  head,  sitting  beneath  the 
shade  of  an  umbrella,  just  like  those  of  modern  times,  and  indica- 
tive, it  is  probable,  of  her  rank  and  dignity.-     Her  foot-stool  is 

'  Ann.  Inst.  1S37,  2,  i).  2o8.  lulicfs  fnnn  tlic  niiiis  of  Nincveli,  .aiul  the 

^  ]jraun  t^ikcs  tliis  lady  to  represent  tlic  const  of  Lycia,  now  in  the  IJritisli  Museum, 

spectators    in    general.       Umbrellas    and  satisfactorily  attest.     So  also  I'ersiiin  kin;;;s 

jiarasols — sklai/ci/c — be  it  remembered,  are  are  represented  in  the  reliefs  of  Per.sepolis. 

as  old  a.s   the  .sun  and   rain.     Though  of  The  jiroudest  trophy  of  the  (iallic  arms  in 

comparatively    modern    introduction    int(»  Africa  \va,s  the  umbrella  of   Abd-el-Kader, 

England,    they    were    well-known    in    the  till  he  himself  shared   its  fate;  tiiough  ho 

olden  time.     In  the  Kast  the  umbrella  ha.s  was  .soon  avenged  by  his  victor  being  com- 

liecn  \iHcd  from  time   immemorial,  though  polled    to  abandon   his   in  a  far   iguobler 

chiefly   by  the  great  ;    and    jiroud    is    the  manner.       Umbrellas  preserved    the   com- 

orientil    desjjot    who    can    style    himself,  ])le.\ion  of   "  the  fair-cheeked  "  Helen,  and 

"  IJrothcr  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  Lord  sheltered    many   a  fair  one  of  Greece  and 

of  the    Umlirella. "       Assyrian    rnonarclis  Kome    from    rhcebu.s'    gaze,    as    wo    learn 

«tood    beneath    its    shailc    while    receiving  from     ancient      vases,      bas-reliefs,      and 

homage  from  their  vanquished  foes  ;   and  paintings.      An    umbrella  was   introduced 

Lycian  princes  sat  under  sudi  shelter  while  into  tlio  only  Greek  painted  tomlj,  of  which 

directing  the  siege  of  a  hostile  city  ;  as  the  we  have  record,  at  Tritaea  in  Achsea,  for 
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marked  with  a  pair  of  eyes,  like  so  many  of  tlie  painted  vases. 
In  front  of  her  is  a  decorated  inclosure,  probably  intended  to 
represent  the  orchestra,  within  which  stands  a  suhulo  blowing  his 
pipes  for  her  amusement ;  and  outside  stands  a  woman,  in  yellow 
jacket  and  red  gown  and  with  a  string  of  large  brown  beads 
crossed  on  her  bosom,  as  the  she-demons  wear  their  bands,  who 
balances  a  lighted  candelabrum  on  her  head.  There  are  other 
musicians  also — a  minstrel  with  his  lyre,  and  a  trumpeter  with 
a  long  horn,  of  the  peculiar  //f((;;s-like  form,  which  was  an 
Etruscan  invention.^ 

There  is  also  a  race  of  three  higce,  so  often  represented  in 
these  painted  tombs  of  Cliiusi,  and  the  hrahcutcs  or  umpire 
stands  in  front  ready  to  bestow  a  palm-branch  on  the  victor. 
Under  the  horses'  feet  lie  bundles  in  net-work,  which  may  be 
intended  for  skins  of  oil,  the  usual  prizes  in  such  contests,  often 
introduced  into  representations  of  ancient  chariot-races  ;  though 
liere  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  obstacles  of  some  sort,  thrown 
purposely  under  the  chariots  in  order  to  upset  them, — fair  play  on 
the  turf  being  no  better  understood  in  those  early  days  than  at 
present, — and  this  view  is  borne  out  by  the  figure  of  a,  boy  behind 
the  horses  in  the  foremost  higa,  who  appears  to  be  setting  a  large 
dog  at  them  to  make  them  swerve  from  their  course.  In  other 
parts  of  the  chamber  are  two  other  pairs  of  horses — one  ridden 
by  a  groom,  the  other  bv  a  man  with  a  javelin  and  by  a  boy  with 
a  bow — the  riders  in  both  instances  being  seated  sideways,  as 
horsemen  are  often  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments.  See 
the  woodcut  at  p.  333.^  The  steeds  are  black,  red,  or  white, 
and  although  not  of  perfect  forms,  are  not  deficient  in  spirit. 

Pausanias  (VII.  22,  6)  describes  a  beautiful  culeJ  for  carrying  one  tlirough  the  streets. 
young  lady  sitting  on  an  ivory  throne,  as  ^  This    is  not    the    circular   trumpet    or 

depicted    on    its    walls,    sheltered    Ly   an  cornu  represented   in  the  Tomba    Goliui, 

iimbrella    held    by    a    maid-servant    over  at  Orvieto  (ut  supra,  p.  55),  and  on  the 

her  head.     Umbrellas  were  borne  by  the  urns  of  Yolterra  (p.  1S8),  but  it  is  curved 

men,  as  well  as  by  the  JIaids  of  Athens  in  at  the  end  like  a,  pedum,  or  lituxs  ;  and  is 

the  days  of  Pericles  (Aristoph.  Equit.  1348  ;  of  that  description  designated  by  the  latter 

Thesmoph.  823,  829  ;  Aves,  15US,  1550)  ;  name.     See  Vol.  I.   p.   333.     The  curved 

and    Roman  gallants  were  wont  to  j)rove  jiart  is  supported  by  cross  bars,  and  at  the 

their  devotion  by  holding  them  over  their  extremity  is  a  ring  for  suspension, 
mistresses.      Ovid.    Art.    Amat.    II.    209.  ■*  Braun  took  this  j)eculiar  position    in 

cf.    Mart.   XI.    ep.    73.      In  this  tomb   of  which  horsemen  are   depicted  in  Etruscan 

Chiusi  we  have  proof  that  they  were  used  tombs  to  indicate  their  great  agility  and  skill 

in  Etruria  also.     Yet  though  an  umbrella  in  hoi-semanship — that  like  the  Numidians 

often  shadowed  the  i-ich  cheek  of  Cleopatra,  in  battle,  or  the  desultores  of  the  lloman 

and  softened  the  glow  of  Aspasia's  charms,  circus,  they  could  ride  a  pair  of  horses,  and 

in  London,  the  centre  of  modern  civilisation,  spring  from  one  to  the  other  at  pleasure, 

only  a  century  since,  Jonas  Han  way  was  ridi-  Liv.  XXIII.  29;  of.  Suet.  Cses.  39. 
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On  one  of  the 
side  walls  are  a 
pair     of     naked 
pugilists,  boxing 
Avitli   tlie  cestus, 
liolding  one  hand 
open  for  defence, 
the  other  closed 
for  attack;  their 
robes  on  a  stool 
between  them. — 
A   rvrrhic    dan- 
cer,    in     yellow 
armour  —  helm, 
cuirass,  greaves, 
Argolic     shield, 
and  wavy  wand, 
with    which    he 
seems  to  be  strik- 
ing   his    shield  ; 
his    helmet    has 
the     two      long 
cockades,  so  oft- 
en     represented 
on  painted  vases. 
— A     naked    fi- 
gure, who  seems 
to     have      been 
liurliiig    a    long 
straiglit      lance, 
having  a  looped 
cord  attached  to 
it,    is     taking    a 
llask    of    oil    or 
Avinc  from  a  boy, 
wlio  also  carries 
ii      bough.        A 
dwarf      witli      a 
liliick  beard,  and 
wearing    a    tittii- 
Jus  and  cliaplet, 
is    teaching    the 
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douLle-pipes  to 
a  youthful  snhiilo 
of  fair  propor- 
tions, who  has 
the  capistrum 
bound  round  his 
cheeks.  See  the 
woodcut  on  p. 
332. 

On  the  oppo- 
site wall  are  a 
pair  of  wrestlers, 
in  even  more  dif- 
ficult attitudes 
than  in  the  other 
tombs — an  ago- 
nothetes,  in  blue 
"  high  -  lows," 
standing  by  to 
see  fair  play  — 
two  men  on 
horseback  appa- 
rently racing,  al- 
ready referred  to 
— another  black- 
bearded  dwarf, 
with  a  paddle- 
like leaf  on  his 
shoulder,  who  is 
being  dragged 
forward  by  an 
athlete,  bearing 
ii  similar  leaf, 
apparently  with 
the  wish  to  in- 
struct him  in 
gymnastics,  to 
which  the  little 
man  naturally 
shows  much  reluctance.^ 

*  These  two  figares  have  leathern  pads  fastened 
to  theii-  knees  and  ankles. 
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Dwarfs  and  nioiike3's  are  associated  in  our  minds  ;  and  so 
apparently  in  those  of  the  Etruscans.  Here,  amid  the  atldetce, 
sits  an  ape  chained  to  the  stump  of  a  tree,  from  which  new 
branches  are  sprouting.  He  has  no  apparent  relation  to  the 
scene,  and  it  may  he  that,  like  the  dwarfs,  he  is  introduced  to 
fill  an  awkward  space  under  the  projecting  lintel  of  a  door." 

All  the  figures  on  this  wall  are  shown  in  the  woodcut  on 
page  333. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  media?val  character 
of  much  of  this  scene.  It  requires  no  great  exercise  of  the 
imagination  to  see  a  castle-yard  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  There 
is  the  warder  with-  his  horn,  the  minstrel  with  his  lyre,  the 
knight  in  armour,  the  nun  with  her  rosar}',  the  dwarfs  and 
monkey — and  even  some  of  the  other  figures  would  not  be  out  of 
place.  Yet  the  style  of  art,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
earliest  tombs  at  Corneto,  proves  this  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  painted  tombs  of  Chiusi,  and  four  or  five 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

Below  the  figures  is  a  band  of  the  meander  fret.  Above  them 
is  a  cornice  painted  with  the  egg  and  tongue  pattern,  and  on  it 
no  each  wall  is  a  female  head  with  dishevelled  hair. 

The  inner  chamber  has  only  two  figures  painted  ;  a  boy  on 
each  side-wall, — one  holding  a  flask  of  wine  or  oil;  the  other  a 
bill-hooked  lance.  Like  the  outer  chamber  this  has  a  sepulchral 
couch  hewn  from  the  rock  ;  but  in  one  corner  a  scpiare  mass  is 
left,  which  would  hardly  be  intelligible,  were  not  the  arm  of  a 
chair  painted  on  the  Avail  above  it,  indicating  its  analogy  to  the 
curule  chairs  in  the  tombs  of  Cervetri.^  The  arm  in  this  case 
represents  a  spotted  snake. 

In  the  recessed  coffer  in  the  ceiling  were  i)ainted  four  ivy 
leaves,  and  in  the  corners  as  many  Sirens,  eacli  with  long  dis- 
hevelled hair,  and  her  hands  to  her  bosom  as  if  beating  it  in 
grief,  and  with  two  pairs  of  wings,  like  the  Cherubim  of  the  Jews. 

The  sexes  of  the  figures  in  this  tomb  are  as  usual  distin- 
guislied  by  their  colour;  the  males  being  a  strong  red,  the 
females  white.  Many  figures  were  first  scrMtched  in,  then  drawn 
Avith  strong  black  outlines,  and  filled  up  with  colour.  Some  of 
them  show  that  the  artist  made  several  attempts  before  he  could 
draw  the  fi)rm  to  his  satisiaction. 

•"'  Dr.  liraiin  (Ann.  Inst,.  ISf/O,  p.  2r>G)       fizc,  to  mark  them  as  of  secondary  import- 
tliiiik.s  these  figures  were  not  intemh.d  for       ancc,  and  mere  accessories  to  the  scene, 
dwarfs,  l>ut  were  represented  of  diminutive  '   Vol.  1.  \>i>.  'MO,  25<j,  27G. 
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Dr.  Helbig  regards  this  as  the  earliest  of  the  i?aintecT  tombs  of 
Chiusi,  and  classes  it,  in  point  of  antiquity,  as  little  subsequent 
to  the  Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni,  G.  del  Morto,  and  G.  del  Barone, 
at  Corneto,  and  assei-ts  that  while  those  sepulchres  display  very 
few  traces  of  the  Greek  style,  this  of  Chiusi  shows  none  what- 
ever. In  this  tomb,  he  says,  "Ave  find  true  Etruscan  portraits, 
and  distinguish  the  various  characters  of  the  individual  figures; 
the  lady  who  presides  at  the  games  being  represented  as  noble 
and  dignified  ;  the  men  on  horseback,  active  and  graceful ;  tlie 
jjyrrJiicliistes,  bold  and  proud  ;  the  pugilists,  coarse  and  almost 
bestial."^  Dr.  Brunn,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  consider 
these  jiaintings  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  or  even  to  belong  to  the 
l)eriod  of  advanced  archaicism.  They  have  a  certain  rudeness 
and  rusticity,  which  is  not  so  much  a  sign  of  antiquity,  as  the 
mark  of  the  individual  artist  or  school,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  true  characteristics  of  archaic  art,  which  jiire 
here  wanting.  He  admits,  however,  the  true  Etruscanism  of  the 
style,  so  entirely  ©imposed  to  the  principles  of  Greek  art,  and 
based  on  those  of  realism ;  for  the  artist  would  not  subject 
himself  to  the  laws  of  any  particular  st^de,  but  his  aim  was 
evidently  to  represent  people  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in  the 
reality  of  common  life.  In  this  he  recognises  an  independent 
school  of  art,  which  may  la}^  claim  to  be  called  national.^ 


Near  the  "Monkey-Tomb,"  another  was  opened  at  the  same 
time,  also  containing  three  chambers,  one  of  which  was  painted 
with  the  scene  of  a  hare-hunt,  a  rare  subject  in  Etruscan  tombs, 
though  the  Grotta  dei  Cacciatori  at  Corneto  has  a  scene  of 
somewhat  similar  character.^  The  art  in  this  tomb  was  very 
inferior,  and  its  walls  so  much  dilapidated,  that  it  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  being  kept  open  for  public  inspection,  and  was 
therefore  reclosed. 

Hard  by  these  tombs  a  remarkable  circular  well  or  shaft  has 
been  recentl}^  discovered,  sunk  to  a  great  depth  in  tlie  hill,  and 
having  windows  at  intervals  opening  into  tombs,  of  which  there 
are  supposed  to  be  several  stories,  but  the  well  has  not  yet  been 
fuUy   excavated.     The  absence  of  niches  in  its  walls  seems   to 

^  Ann.  Inst.  1863,  pp.  842-4.  and    for   illustrations,    Jlon.    Ined.    Inst. 

»  Ann.  Inst.  1866,  pp.  429-431.     For  1850,  taw.  14-16. 

a    detailed    description   of   this  tomb  see  ^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  311. 
Ann.  Inst.  1850,  pp.  251-280.   E.  Braun; 
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Diiark  it  as  a  means  of  ventilation  rather  than  of  entrance  to  the 
tombs. 

Near  tlie  summit  of  Poggio  Ilenzo,  and  not  far  from  the 
"  ]Nronke3'-Tomb,"  was  opened,  in  1874,  a  sepulchre,  whose  Avails 
were  painted  with  animals  in  the  most  archaic  style.  The  figures 
were  almost  as  large  as  life,  and  represented  lions,  panthers, 
hears,  griffons,  sphinxes,  all  winged,  and  depicted  in  threatening 
attitudes,  or  devouring  their  prey,  and  among  them  a  goose,  so 
often  introduced,  as  if  for  contrast,  among  similar  ferocious 
beasts  and  cliimajras,  on  tlie  vases  of  the  First,  or  so-called  Phce- 
iiician,  style.  The  outlines  were  scratched  on  the  wall,  and  the 
figures  were  all  bichromatic,  black  and  red,  painted  on  the  smoothed 
surfiice  of  the  yellow  rock,  which  was  srmc  Avith  quaint  conven- 
tional representations  of  leaves  and  flowers,  as  in  those  very 
archaic  vases.  Indeed  the  decorations  of  this  tomb  seemed  but 
faithful  copies,  on  a  magnified  scale,  of  the  figures  on  some  vases 
of  that  early  period;  and  that  tliey  had  a  corresponding  antiquity 
there  could  be  no  question,  for  though  the  sepulchre  had  been 
rifled  in  past  ages,  a  relic  of  its  original  furniture  Avas  left  in  a 
homhylios  in  the  same  archaic  style.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
tliis  Avas  one  of  the  earliest  painted  tombs  yet  found  in  Etruria. 
although  Ave  may  hesitate  to  regard  its  decorations  as  Avorks  of 
I^truscan  art ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  no  longer  open 
for  inspection."- 

On  the  hill-slope  behind  the  Tondia  della  Scimia,  is  a  tomb 
opened  many  years  since,  but  Avhich  contains  one  of  the  fcAV 
Etruscan  inscriptions  discovered  on  tliis  site,  graven  or  painted 
on  the  rock.  It  is  cut  over  a  large  body-niche  in  the  inner 
<-li!nnbcr,  as  in  the  tomb  l)y  the  Ponte  'JV'rrano,  at  Civita  Castel- 
lana.  Tlie  inscription  is  legible,  but  does  not  ajipcar  to  be  a 
proper  name. 

'J'his  same  Poggio  Pen/.o,  Avhen  further  explored  in  1872,  Avas 
found  to  contain  the  earliest  necropolis  of  Chiusi.  Near  its 
stnnmit  Avero  opened  a  number  of  little  tombs,  lying  in  three 
rows,  uttei'ly  milike  any  yet  described,  Iteing  sunlc,  like  slialloAV 
Avells,  to  the  depth  of  about  a  metre,  and  lined  Avith  i)ebbles  and 
broken  stones,  i)ut  together  Avithout  cement.  J'lach  of  them  con- 
tained a  single  cinerary  pot  of  luicclicni,  from  G  to  14  inches  in 
lieight,  of  viay  rud(;  foi-malioii,  (  ither  entirely  plain,  or  orna- 
mented Avith  geometrical  patterns,  scratched  on  the  clny  ;  and  uW 
of  them  liad    invariably  one  of  their  two   handles  broken.      The 

=  (laiiiiiniiii,  ]5iill.  Iiist.  1874,  n..  22u  228. 
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tombs  with  unadorned  pots,  which  are  mostly  in  the  higliest  row, 
nearest  the  crest  of  the  hill,  seem  to  he  of  earlier  date  than  the 
others.  In  the  pots  of  both  kinds,  the  only  articles  found  among 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased,  were  crescent-shaped  razors  of  bronze, 
and  thin  plates,  almost  square,  of  the  same  metal,  Avith  holes  for 
a  fringe,  which  were  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  ornaments 
or  insignia  on  the  breast,  and  were  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
razors.  There  were  also  found  a  few  fihulcc  of  bronze,  some 
small  chains  linked  together,  and  an  object  somewhat  resembling 
a  Latin  cross,  all  of  the  same  metal;  but  no  articles  of  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  or  amber  ;  no  rings  for  the  ears  or  lingers ;  and  no 
figures,  either  of  man  or  beast,  either  scratched,  or  impressed, 
on  the  pots  which  held  the  ashes,  were  discovered  in  these  primi- 
tive sepulchres.  In  one  instance  alone,  the  lid  of  one  of  the  pots 
bore  two  figures  embracing,  which  formed  the  handle,  but  so 
rudely  fashioned  were  they,  that  they  more  nearly  resembled  a 
couple  of  bears  hugging,  than  a  pair  of  human  beings.^ 

Still  further  from  the  town  in  the  same  direction,  or  to  the 
north-east,  lies  the  Lake  of  Chiusi,  a  piece  of  water  about  two 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  of  no  great  beauty,  yet  heightening 
the  charms  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Though  generally  styled 
the  "Cliiaro  di  Chiusi,"  it  is  the  muddiest  lake  I  have  ever  seen; 
as  golden  in  hue  as  the  Tiber,  the  Tagus,  or  the  Guadalquivir. 
Its  eastern  shore  used  to  form  the  frontier  between  the  Roman 
and  Tuscan  States,  and  at  its  southern  extremity"  two  towers  still 
frown  defiance  at  each  other,  and  seem  to  sa}^,  in  words  which 
liave  been  applied  to  them  as  names — "  Beccati  questo,"  and 
"  Beccati  quest'altro."  In  the  olden  time  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Chiusi  used  yearly  to  wed  this  little  lake  with  a  ring,  as  the 
Doges  of  Venice  espoused  the  Adriatic  ;  yet  the  Chiusians  had 
no  great  reason  to  be  fond  of  their  misnamed  Chiaro,  for  its 
stagnant  waters  render  the  city  unhealthy  in  summer,  in  spite 
of  its  elevation.*  The  atmosphere  at  that  season  is  more  or  less 
impregnated  with  miasma;  it  is  alwavs  " grossa''  sometimes  even 
*'  halorda." 

Near  the  Lake  of  Chiusi,  are  the  Catacombs  of  Santa  Mustiola, 
which  are  too  like  those  of  Home  and  its  Campagna,  Naples,  and 
Syracuse,  to  require  particular  notice. 

*  II   Canonico  Bi-ogi,   Bull.    Inst.    1875,  opened    at    Yillanova,    near   Bologna,    the 

pp.   216-218.     These  tombs  in  their  eon-  ancient  Felsina.     See  Chapter  LXIV, 
struction,  as  well  as  in  their  furniture,  bore  "'  Chiusi  stands  about  500  feet  above  the 

a  close  resemblance  to  many  of  the  tombs  late,  and  1300  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
VOL.   ir.  z 
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In  a  slope  above  the  lake,  nearly  two  miles  from  Cliiusi  is  the 

Deposito  DEI.  Gran  Duca 

or  "  del  Sovrano,"  so  called  from  lying  in  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  It  is  also  known  as  the  "  Camera  della  Paccianese," 
as  it  lies  immediately  below  the  Podere,  or  fiirm,  of  that  name. 

I  was  startled  on  entering  ;  so  unexpected  was  the  sight.  Yet 
the  walls  blazed  not  with  gorgeous  colours — no  Bacchanals 
danced  before  me — no  revellers  lay  on  their  couches — no  atldetce 
contended  in  the  arena.  All  was  colourless  and  sombre.  But 
the  tomb  was  vaulted  over  with  a  perfect  arch  of  neat  travertine 
masonry ; "'  and  on  the  benches  around  lay  the  urns  exactly  as 
they  were  found,  undisturbed  for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
If  other  proof  were  wanting,  this  tomb  would  suffice  to  show  that 
the  Etruscans  understood  and  practised  the  arch.'' 

There  are  here  eight  urns  of  travertine,  some  without  recum- 
bent figures  on  their  lids;  and  none  with  reliefs  of  great  interest 
— Gorgon's  heads,  winged  and  snaked,  among  flowers  or  foliage 
— sea-divinities  and  winged  Idppoeampi — a  paterd  between  two 
2)dt(C  or  half-moon  shields ;  the  most  striking  is  a  male  figure 
riding  on  a  pantlier,  though  with  none  (^f  the  attributes  of 
Bacchus.  The  inscriptions,  whicli  are  painted  in  red  or  black, 
show  this  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Peuis — one  of  the  noble  families 
of  Clusium.'^ 

The  doorway  of  this  toml)  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  has  a  lintel 
of  a  single  stone,  but  above  tliat  is  a  low  arcli  of  cuneiform  blocks 
springing  from  the  masonry  of  the  do6rposts,  wliicli  seems  intro- 
duced to  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  earth  upon 
the  lintel,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  termiuiition  of  the  vault  within. 
The  door  was  formed  like  that  of  the  Toml);t  del  Colle  Casuccini, 
shown  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  322,  but  one  of  the   stone  flaps  now 

•''  The  masonry  is  not  massive,  tlie  courses  a  tonih  licing  excavated. 
l)cing  from  10  to  18  inches  liigli,  and  the  ^  One  of  the  male  figures  on  these  urns 

blocks  varying  from  '2i  to  3A  feet  in  length.  wlio  is  called   "  Au.   Pursna.    I'eris.  Pum- 

It  is  entirely  witliout  cement.     The  toml)  pual,'  must  have  been  of  the  illustrious 

is  12  feet  0  in.   long,  liy  9  ft.  9  in.  wide,  race  of  Porscna  by  a  mother  of  the  great 

which  is   conseciuentiy   tlie    span   of    the  Etruscan  family  of  Pumi>us,  or  Ponipeius. 

vault.     The  height  is  7  feet  11  inches.  The  other  men  are  named  "  Au.  Puli)hna. 

'"'  Thoiigli  now  iu  the  slojic  of  the  liill,  Peris.     Au.      Seiautial."  —  "  Ltii.     Peris, 

it  is  j)rol)ai)le  tliat  tliis  tomb  was  originally  Alatausnal." — "La.    Pulphna.    La.".   .    . 

built  up  (US  an  independent  structure,  and  The    women    arc    "Tliania.    Seianti.    Pc- 

then  covered  with  earth — a  method  aiiu  itcd,  risal." — "  Th;ina.    Arntnei.    Pcri.salisa." — 

it  would  seem,  Itecaiise  tlie  ground  in  this  "  Thana.  Arinei.  Peri.salisai. " 
part  wfLS  too  loose  and  friable  to  admit  of 
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lies  on  the  ground  outside  the  tomh,  and  the  other  no  longer 
works  on  its  hinges.^ 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  measurements  of  this  tomb 
correspond  tln'oughout  Avith  the  multiples  and  divisions  of  the 
Tuscan  braccio,  which  is  known  to  be  just  double  the  ancient 
Roman  foot ;  and  it  is  hence  fairly  inferred  that  the  Romans 
took  that  measure  from  the  Etruscans,  and  that  it  has  descended 
unaltered  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Tuscan}'.^  I  have  often 
l)een  struck  Avith  the  same  accordance,  in  the  measurements  of 
ancient  masonry-  and  tombs  in  Etruria,  Avith  the  Tuscan  braccio, 
particularly  the  tufo  masonry,  in  the  southern  district  of  the  land, 
to  which  I  have  applied  the  term  cmplccton,  Avhich  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  even  in  the  walls  of  Pioma  Quadrata,  the  city 
of  Eomulus,  and  in  portions  of  those  of  Servius  Tulhus,  shows 
the  same  accordance.  It  may  be  obser\^ed  also  in  several  other 
•sepulchres  at  Chiusi.  What  other  instance  can  be  shown  of  a 
standard  measure  being  handed  down  unchanged  through  so  many 
iiges  ? 

This  tomb  Avas  discovered  in  1818.  From  the  style  of  its 
urns,  rather  than  from  the  character  of  its  construction,  it  may 
be  pronounced  of  no  early  period  of  Etruscan  art.^ 

DErosiTo  Di  ViGXA  Grande. 

In  an  olive -sprinkled  slope,  facing  Monte  Cetona,  about  three 
•quarters  of  a  mile  from  Chiusi  to  the  S.S.W.,  lies  this  tomb, 
discoA^ered  in  1839.  It  is  in  eA^ery  respect  A-er}-  simihir  to  the 
Deposito  del  Gran  Duca,  being  formed,  like  that  tomb,  of  a  A^ault 
of  travertine  blocks  surrounded  by  benches  of  similar  masonry, 
and  having  its  doorway  closed  by  massiA^e  slabs  working  on  their 
hinges.  But  it  is  of  superior  construction  and  of  larger  dimen- 
.sions."  The  A^ault  is  of  beautiful  and  regular  masonry,  without 
cement;  the  blocks  are  about  30  inches  long,  and  11  inches  (or 
half  a  Tuscan  braccio)  in  height ;  and  there  are  twenty  courses 
over  all  from  bench  to  bench.  In  truth  the  arcli  is  perfect — as 
well   constructed  as  if  it  Avere  the  Avork  of  the  best  builders  of 

^  The  door  is   six  feet  liigli,  and  about  this  iu  coustruction,  though  nearly  double 

half  as  wide.  tlie  size  ;  and  he  assigns  to  it  a  very  high 

3  See  the  observations  of  the  architect  antiquity.        jMonumeuts     of    Lydia     and 

Del   Rosso,   appended  to  Vermiglioli's  de-  Phrygia,  p.  5. 
scription  of  this  tomb,  Perugia,  1S19.  ^  The  tomb  is  ICi  feet  long,  by  O^  wide, 

1  Mr.    Steuai-t    describes   a   tomb    near  and  about  8  feet  high. 
Afghan  Khiu,  in  Phrygia,  very  similar  to 

z  2 
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modern   times,   instead   of  dating   from    some    centuries   before 
Christ. 

The  door  also,  when  the  tomb  was  first  opened,  was  perfect, 
composed  of  two  slabs  of  travertine,  as  in  the  Tomba  Casuccini ; 
but  one  only  of  these  now  works,  the  other  being  broken  and 
prostrate.  Each  slab  had  a  handle  of  bronze,  but  this  also  has. 
been  broken  off.^  The  tomb  when  opened,  contained  eight  urns 
of  travertine,  the  inscriptions  on  which  showed  it  to  be  the  vault 
of  the  Therini  family.  But  the  urns  have  now  been  removed  to 
the  Museo  Civico,  and  the  sepulchre  stands  open  and  neglected,, 
and  in  all  probability  will  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  peasantry.* 

Tomba  d'Oefeo  e  d'Euiudice. 

About  a  mile  or  more  to  the  west  of  Cliiusi,  in  the  Poggio 
delle  Case,  at  a  spot  called  1  Pianacci,  another  painted  tomb  was 
discovered  in  1846,  but  soon  afterwards  the  roof  fell  in  and 
choked  it,  and  the  paintings  were  destro^'ed.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  in  point  of  design  the  figures  in  this  tomb  had  a 
decided  superiority  over  every  other  yet  discovered  at  Chiusi, 
A  description  of  the  paintings  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  Note  11. 

In  a  hill  near  the  Poggio  Gajclla,  called  l*oggio  Paccianesi,  or 
del  Vescovo,  because  it  is  episcopal  property,  is  a  tomb  Avith 
seven  chambers,  arranged  like  (itniini  and  tridinld,  some  of 
which  bear  traces  of  paintings ;  but  little  is  now  to  be  distin- 
guished beyond  a  pair  of  parti-coloured  lions  in  one  of  the  pedi- 
ments. As  the  tomb  is  often  flooded,  these  lions  may  be  left 
unbearded  by  those  who  have  seen  the  other  painted  tombs. 
Here  were  found  tlic  l)eautifnl  vases,  lately  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bishop  of  Chiusi,  and  now  in  tlie  Museum  of  that  town. 

The  "well-tombs  "  of  Chiusi  were  not  conlincd  to  the  Poggio 
llenzo,  but  have  been  found  scattered  singly  or  in  groups  in 
various  parts  of  the  necropolis,  altliougli  the  earliest  were  indis- 


3  IJull.  Inst.  1840,  p.  2.     Each  slab  js  Ltli.  TlKiini.  TIimkiI. 

r.  feet   8   inches  liigh,  by  1   foot  T)  incites  

vi(k-,  an.l  4  inches  lliick.  J'*-''-  Therini.  Ltii.  Tlesnai  i.sa. 

■•  The  inscriiitions  on  the  urn.s  ran  thus 
in  lloman  letters  : — 


Tiia.  Tlcsnei.  Tiicrinisa.  riihitlinal. 
Lailh.  Tiieriui.  Ltli.  Ar.  Tiilnii.  Claniu.  Ratiini.snal. 


Lth.  Tlicrini.  Uniranal.  Thania.  Tutnei — t'laniiinia  llathums. 
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putably  those  opened  in  the  crest  of  the  above-named  liill. 
These  scattered  "  well-tombs  "  were  of  larger  size,  as  well  as  of 
later  date,  than  those  of  the  Poggio.  Each  of  them  contamed  a 
zlro,  an  enormous  jar,  or  jJitJios,  of  terra-cotta,  sometimes  as  much 
as  two  metres  high,  within  which  were  found,  mixed  with  the 
ashes  of  the  deceased,  besides  the  usual  crescent-shaped  razor, 
objects  of  more  value,  such  as  bronze  weapons,  X30ts  of  bronze  or 
terra-cotta,  rings  of  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  with  scarabs,  or  incised 
stones,  earrings  of  gold  or  bronze ;  canopi  of  hnccliero,  with  a 
human  head  for  a  lid,  surmounted  by  a  small  figure,  surrounded 
by  little  women  and  dragon's  heads,  precisely  as  in  the  woodcut 
at  p.  311,  all  so  rudely  and  clumsily  modelled  as  to  look  like  the 
infantile  efi'orts  of  primitive  art.  In  these  ziri,  articles  in  clec- 
trum,  or  an  alloy  of  gold  with  silver,  first  appear ;  also  of  silver, 
ivory,  and  amber,  tliough  very  rarely,  as  well  as  of  iron,  used  in 
ornaments  and  weapons,  and  sometimes  in  strigils.  Occasionally 
also  a  bronze  mask,  rudely  modelled,  has  been  found  attached  to 
the  pot  b}^  little  chains  of  the  same  metal.  But  spindles  of 
terra-cotta  frequently  occur,  and  certain  small  cylinders,  which 
seem  to  have  served  for  weaving,  and  of  which  a  large  number 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  same  tomb.  The  ziri  were  covered 
with  a  slab,  on  which  have  been  found  ten  or  twelve  little  pots  of 
hiicchero,  plam,  or  with  geometrical  ornaments,  together  with 
articles  which  seemed  of  culinary  use,  all  probably  employed  at 
the  fimeral  feast.  Over  these  was  laid  another  slab,  and  the 
space  around  the  ziro  was  filled  in  with  the  charcoal  of  the  pyre, 
which  kept  the  huge  urn  free  from  the  contact  of  the  soil.  In  a 
tomb  of  this  description  were  fomid  two  axes  of  bronze,  one  witli 
a  handle  of  ii'on  encircled  with  ivor}^,  inlaid  with  amber,  and  botli 
of  admii-able  workmanship. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  well-tombs  are  the  most  ancient 
in  the  necropolis  of  Chiusi.  They  bear  no  traces  of  inscriptions  ; 
the  pottery  they  contain  is  hand-made,  and  its  decorations  are 
always  geometrical,  and  drawn  b}'^  the  hand,  never  in  relief,  or 
stamped  on  the  clay,  as  on  the  hiicchero  vases  found  in  the  early 
chamber-tombs.  Gold,  silver,  iron,  amber,  ivory,  are  all  very 
rare  ;  bronze  is  comparatively  abundant.  They  evidentl}^  belong 
to  an  age  in  which  the  arts  of  pottery  and  of  design  were  in  their 
earliest  infanc}'.'^ 

The  fact  that  in  these  tombs  human  ashes  are  invariably  found 

'  See  tin  article  in  the  Bull.  Inst.  1875,  Brogi,  from  which  the  above  account  ha.s 
lip.   216-220,    by  the    Canonico    Giovanni       been  taken. 
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withiii  the  jar,  proves  that  cremation  was  practised  at  Chiusi  from 
the  remotest  times,  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  in  vogue  on 
this  site,  down  to  the  period  of  the  Eoman  domination. 

The  wonders  of  the  Poggio  Gajella  demand  a  separate  chapter. 


APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    LIV. 

Note  I. — DErosrro  pe'  Dei.     See  page  328. 

This  tomb  was  discovered  in  182G.  It  received  its  name  from  the  family 
in  whose  ground  it  lay,  which  Avas  about  two  miles  from  Chiusi  to  the 
north-west.^  It  contained  three  chambers.  The  fiieze  round  the  principal 
chamber  was  devoted  entirely  to  games.  Here  was  a  race  of  three  higcv,  as 
in  the  Casnccini  tomb,  but  drawn  with  more  variety  and  spirit.  The  steeds 
Were  springing  from  the  ground,  as  in  the  gallop,  but  the  middle  pair  was 
refractory,  and  in  their  rearing  and  plunging  had  broken  the  shaft  and 
kicked  the  chariot  high  into  the  air,  and  the  unlucky  aun'rja,  still  holding- 
reins  and  whii>,  was  performing  a  somerset  over  their  heads." 

Tliere  was  a  repetition  of  the  subjects  of  the  Tomba  Casuccini,  but  with 
some  variety.  A  woman  was  dancing  with  crotala  to  the  music  of  a  tutbulu, 
— tvvo  pugilists  were  boxing  with  the  cesfus,  one  being  the  exact  counterpart 
of  the  figure  in  the  other  tomb, — a  naked  man  armed  was  performing  a 
Pyrrhic  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  double-pipes,^ — another  leaping  with  the 
dumb-bells, — a  pair  of  wrestlers,  or  tumblers,  in  almost  the  same  position, 
with  an  agonothetes  leaning  on  his  staff  and  seeing  fair  play  ;  and  a  pot  of 
oil  rested  on  a  slender  pole  hard  by,  from  Avhich  they  might  anoint  their 
limbs. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  dhrohohix,  alutut  to  cast  his  (juoit, — a  nmn  with 
two  long  poles,  perhaps  javelins,'' — a  boy  with  two  nondescript  articles 
attached  to  a  string, — four  youths  about  to  contend  in  a  foot-race,  under  the 
directions  of  a  ^oty/o^/vVz/'.s',  who  ai)peared  to  be  marking  the  starting-post, — 
two  men  playing  at  ciKrolta,  or  tn'ing  to  leaji  on  to  a  greasy  vase,  over  which 
one  was  stumbling  luisuccessfully  ' — and    a   pair  di"  iigures  which  I  can  only 

'  It  lay  in  a  liill,  from  vliicli  it  received  represents  this  man  (tav.  70)  as  holding  a 

the  second  name  of  Tomlia  del   Po^'fjio  al  long  curved  jiole. 

More.     Kestner   described    it    under   the  ^  It  \va.s  not,  generally  vases,  but  leathern 

nanieof  Grotta  delle  Monache.    Ann.  Inst.  bottles — acTKoi — that   were   used    in   this 

18"2'.»,  p.  116.  sport;  or  goat-skins  filled  with  wind,  and 

■•*  Dr.   braun  (Ann.  Inst.  1850,  p.   255)  greased,  as  Virgil  ^Georg.  II.  ^84)  dcscrilios 

tninks  the  chariot  is  sujjposed  to  be  upset  them — 

b>  some  obstacle  purposely  thrown  in  its  Mollibus  in  pratis  unctos  saluerc  per  utrcs. 
way,  as  shown  in  tlie  lomlia  del  la  Scimia. 

•'  Jt  is  possible  that  this  figure  was  in-  See  also  Pollux,  IX.  cap.  7.     This  was  an 

tended    to   l)e  hurling    his  lance.       If  so,  amusement  also  of  the   Athenians,  and  it 

there  were  dcpii  ti;(l   in   this  tond)  all  the  was    of    liacchic    chanictcr,    for    tlio   goat 

games  of  the  rentathlon,  or  (^uintmertium,  whose  skin  furnished   the  sport   had  jue- 

viz.   leaping   (liere  with    diuub-lpclls) — the  viously   been  sacrificed    to    tiie   jolly  god. 

foot-race — ca.sting  the  d'ufrux — hurling  the  The  skin  became  the  prize  of  him  who  sue- 

ejicar — and  wrestling.  ceedeil  in  kce])ing  his  footing  on  it.    Schol. 

■*  Alicali  (Ant.   Top.  Ital.    III.  p.   110),  Aristoph.   I'lut.  11*29.     It  was  an  amuse- 
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explain  as  an  athlete,  playing  at  ball  with  a  boy,  i.e.,  making  tlie  boy  his 
ball,  for  he  had  one  knee  to  the  ground,  with  his  hand  raised  as  if  to  catch 
the  boy,  whom  he  had  tossed  over  his  head.  Hard  by  were  a  couple  of 
stout  sticks,  propped  against  each  other,  which  perhaps  represented  the  spring 
board,  by  which  the  boy  was  thrown  into  the  air.® 

The  banquets  in  this  tomb  were  painted  in  the  pediments  over  the 
side-doors.  In  each  scene  were  three  figures,  males,  reclining  on  cushions. 
One  played  the  lyre  ;  another  held  a  flower  ;  a  third,  a  branch  of  olive  ;  a 
fourth  oifered  a  goblet  to  his  neighbour.  In  one  corner  a  slave  was  busy  at 
a  mixing-vase,  like  that  in  the  Tomba  del  Colle.  In  one  pediment  was  a 
dog,  in  the  other  something  which  might  be  a  saddle,  or  anything  you 
pleased  ;  it  seemed  introduced  merely  to  fill  the  angle.  But  what  was  more 
remarkable — in  each  pediment  one  of  the  figures  had  the  face  of  a  dog  ;  it 
was  at  least  so  scratched  on  the  wall,  the  colour  being  almost  efi:'aced. 

The  only  painting  in  the  inner  cliamber  was  a  hideous  mask  or  Gorgon's 
face  with  tongue  hanging  out.''  Here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  two  chambers, 
were  a  mnnber  of  urns  and  other  sepulchral  monuments.  One  sarcophagus 
had  a  female  figure  reclining  on  the  lid,  and  holding  a  small  bird  in  her 
hand — the  effigy  of  some  Etruscan  Lesbia  with  her  sparrow,  her  delicice, 

Quern  plus  ilia  oculis  suis  ainabat ; 

and  her  mourning  Catullus  chose  thus  to  immortalise  his  love  and  her 
passion  in  stone. 

In  the  outer  chamber  the  figures  were  on  a  white  ground  ;  in  the  inner, 
the  Gorgoneion  was  painted  on  the  native  rock,  which  is  here  of  a  greenish 
grey  hue.** 

Among  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  there  was  one  of  bilingual  character.' 

Note  II. — Tomba  d'Orfeo  e  d'Eukidice.    See  page  340. 

This  tomb  contained  three  chambers,  two  of  which  were  decorated  with 
paintings.  In  one,  a  man  with  a  light  chlamys  on  his  shoulders,  was  playing 
the  lyre  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  dancers,  one  of  whom  was  a  woman. 
Antiquaries  thought  to  see  in  this  scene  Orpheus  fetching  Eurydice  from  the 
shades ;  and  the  inclination  of  the  two  principal  figures  towards  each  other, 
and  the  eagerness  of  the  nynqjh,  who  seemed  running,  rather  than  dancing, 
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ment  much  akin  to  the  gi'easy  pole  and  phnalisle.     The  Roman  epitaph  is 

flitch  of  bacon  of  our  own  rustic  fairs  and 

merry-makings.     From  the  action  of  hop- 

Ijing  in  this  game,   the  term   came  to  be 

applied     to     hopping     on    any    occasion.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  names  do  not 

Aristoph.  loc.  cit.  ;  Pollux,  II.  c.  4.  seem  to  correspond,  the  "Veins"  of  the 

^  Micali  (Ant.   Pop.   Ital.    III.   p.    110)  Etruscan,  as  in  the  other  bilingual  inscrip- 

designates  this  game,   "(7  salto  del  caval-  tion,   given  at  p.  306,   being  rendered  by 

letto."  "Caius"  in  the  Latin.     Yet  Kellermann 

'   Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  102,  4.  seems  to  regard  them  as  referring  to  one 

**  In  a  tomb  near  this,    Signor  Luccioli  and  the  same  individual.    Bull.  Inst.  1S33, 

discovered,  in  1839,  about  a  hundred  vases  pp.  49,  51. 

of  the  black  relieved  ware,  all  glued  together  This  tomb  has  been  illustrated  and  de- 

in  a  mass  by  the  sandy  earth,  and  in  the  scribed  by  Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  tav.  69, 

centre    was  a  painted    tatza   in   the    best  70.     III.   pp.  108-111.    Inghirami,    Mus. 

style.     Bull.  Inst.  1840,  pp.  5,  61,  153.  Chins.  II.  tav.  122-133.     Kestner,  Ann. 

'^  The    Etruscan    inscription  would  run  Inst.  1829,  pp.  116-120. 
thus     in    Latin    lettei-s,    vel.     venzilea 
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towanls  tliL'  rithaircdtis  witli  ont-stR'trlied  anus,  aiipearcd  to  favour  tin's 
opinion.  H  this  wore  the  true  interiiretation,  tlie  other  dancers  might  be 
supposed  to  represent  souls  attracted  and  animated  by  the  magic  of  his 
lyre.  It  might  be  doubteil.  however,  if  this  were  the  real  purjiort  of  the 
scene,  not  because  subjects  fioui  tlie  mythology  of  the  Greeks  are  rarely 
depicted  on  the  Avails  of  Etruscan  tombs,  though  so  commonly  introduced  in 
the  reliefs  on  sepulchral  urns  and  sarcophagi,  but  ratlier  because  in  its  general 
character  the  scene  did  not  differ  greatly  from  the  many  other  wall-paintings 
which  reprisent  the  ordinary  danc(  s  at  the  funeral  rites.  The  trees,  which 
alternated  with  the  ligures,  were  drawn  with  more  truth  and  freedom  than 
usual. 

The  other  [lainted  eliainlier  exhibited  festive  scenes — males  reclining  at  the 
banquet,  a  suhulo  playing  the  double-pipes,  and  a  mixing-jar,  with  the  figure 
of  a  Satyr  painted  on  it,  standing  on  the  ground.  On  another  wall  a  boy  Avas 
bringing  a  pair  of  slippers  to  one  of  the  rcA^ellers.' 

The  tomb  belonged  to  the  Conte  della  Ciaja,  by  whose  name  it  was  often 
designated. 

In  j^oint  of  antiquity  the  paintings  in  this  tomb  appear  to  raidc  betAveen 
those  of  the  Tomba  della  Scimia  and  of  the  Tomba  Casuccini,  and  to  belong  to 
the  second  period  of  Etruscan  art,  Avliich  is  designated  as  the  (Jrieco-Etruscan. 
Ilelbig  places  them  after  the  (Jrotta  del  Citaredo,  and  before  the  Grotte 
Triclinio,  Querciola,  and  Bighe  of  Corneto."  Brunn  refers  them  to  an 
advanced  period  of  archaic  art,  a  period  in  Avhich,  while  retaining  great 
simplicity  of  design  and  colouring,  and  somewhat  still  of  Etruscan  rigidity, 
they  shoAV  a  manifest  develoi)ment  under  Hellenic  iidiuence,  and  ca'cu  betray 
a  studious  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  spirit  of  (Jreek  art.  In  comparison 
with  the  Tanpiinian  i)aintings  specilied  above,  he  pronounces  them  to  appear 
more  free,  hai'inonious.  and  noble."' 

'  For  a  description  and  ilhistrations  of       Inst.  IA'>0,  tav.  17. 
the  paintings  in  this  tomb,  see  Ann.  Inst.  '■  Ann.  Inst.  1863,  p.  d^>'2. 

1850,  pp.  280— 285— Braun  ;  Mon.  Inedit.  ^  ^jju_  j^^^^  i866,  p.  4'J7. 
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CHAPTER    LV. 

CHIUSI.—  ( 'L  USIUM. 

POGGIO   GaJELLA. 

Crede  mihi,  vires  aliquas  natuni  sepuleris, 
Attribuit ;  tumiTlos  vindicat  umbra  saos. 

Seneca. 

Ut  quondan  Greta  fertur  Laliyrinthiis  in  alta 
Parietibus  textum  ca?cis  iter,  aucipitenique 
Mille  viis  liabuisse  dolum,  qua  signa  sequendi 
Falleret  indeprensus  et  irreiueabilis  error. 

Virgil. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  but  one  description  of  an  Etruscan 
tomb  is  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers  ;  and  that  tomb  was  at 
Clusium — the  mausoleum  of  Lars  Porsena.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Varro,  as  quoted  by  Pliny  : — 

**  He  was  buried  under  the  city  of  Clusium,  in  a  spot  Avhere 
he  has  left  a  monument  in  rectangular  masonry,  each  side; 
whereof  is  three  hundred  feet  wide,  and  lift}^  high,  and  Avithiu 
the  square  of  the  basement  is  an  inextricable  labyrinth,  out  of 
which  no  one  who  ventures  in  without  a  clue  of  thread  can  ever 
find  an  exit.  On  that  square  basement  stand  five  pyramids,  four 
at  the  angles,  and  one  in  the  centre,  each  being  seventy-five  feet 
wide  at  its  base,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  high,  and  all  so  ter- 
minating above  as  to  support  a  brazen  circle  and  fi  petasus,  from 
which  are  hung  by  chains  certain  bells,  which,  when  stirred  hy 
the  wind,  resound  afar  off",  as  was  formerl}'  the  case  at  Dodona. 
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Upon  this  circle  four  other  pyramids  are  based,  each  rising  to 
the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  And  above  these,  from  one 
floor,  five  more  pyramids,  the  height  whereof  Varro  was  ashamed 
to  mention.  The  Etruscan  fables  record  that  it  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  structure." 

This  description  is  so  extravagant,  that  it  raised  doubts  even 
in  the  mind  of  the  all-credulous  Pliny,  who  would  not  commit 
himself  by  recording  it,  save  in  the  very  words  of  Yarro.^  Can 
we  wonder  that  the  moderns  should  be  inclined  to  reject  it  in 
toto  !'  Niebuhr  regarded  it  as  a  mere  dream, — "  a  buildmg  totally 
inconceivable,  except  as  the  work  of  magic," — no  more  substan- 
tial than  the  palace  of  Aladdin," 

But  at  the  same  time  that  we  allow  such  an  edifice  as  Varro 
describes,  to  be  of  ver}'  difficult,  if  not  impossible  construction, 
we  should  pause  before  we  reject  the  statement  as  utterly  false 
and  fabulous.  It  is  the  dimensions  alone  which  startle  us. 
Granting  these  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  the  structure  is  not 
impracticable.  AVe  should  consider  the  peculiarities  of  its  con- 
struction, and  if  we  find  an  analogy  between  it  and  existing 
monuments,  we  may  pronounce  it  to  be  even  within  the  bounds  of 
probability.  A  monument  would  hardly  have  been  traditional,  had 
it  not  been  characteristic.  However  national  vanity  may  have 
exaggerated  its  dimensions,  or  extravagantly  heightened  its  pecu- 

'  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXVI.  li>,  4. — Nainquo  pyi-ani'ules  ;  quarum  altitiuliucm  VaiTonem 

et  Italicinn   (laliyrintlium)   dici   convenit,  ijiuhiit  ailjicere.     Fabulaj  Ktni.scai  ti'adunt 

(lucii)  fecit  sihi  Ponscniia  rex  Etruria>  .so-  caiiJcm  fuisse,  quaiu  totiiis  nperis  :  adeo 

pulcii  causa,  .siniiil  ut  externoruni  reyuiu  vesana  dementia  quajsisse gloriain  impcndio 

vanitas  quoque  ab  Italis  superetur.     Sed  nuUi  inofiituro.     Prajtcrea  fatigasse  regni 

cum    exccdat  omnia   fabulositas,    utemur  vires,  ut  tamen  laus  major  artificis  csset. 

ipsius  M.    Varronis    in    expositione    ejus  -  Nieliulir,  I.  pp.  IIJO,  551.   Engl.  tran.s. 

verbis: — Sepultus   est,    iiKpiit,    sul)    urbc  Letronnc    (Ann.   Instit.    1829,    pp.    386- 

Clusio  ;  in  quo  loco  monuinentuni  reli<init  1^95)    thinks    it   nothing    more   than    the 

lai)ide  qu.tdrato  :  singula  latera  pedum  lata  fragment  of  an  Etruscan  epic,  i)rcserved  in 

tricenClm,  alta  quinquagenuin  ;  iiuiue  basi  the  rvligious  and  poetical  traditions  of  the 

quadratilintuslabyrinthuni  inextricabilem  :  country.     So  also  Orioli,  who  puts  on  it  a 

(juo  si  fjuis  imi)roperet  sine  glomere  lini,  mystic   interiiretation.     Ann.    Inst.   18-"53, 

cxitum  invenire  nequeat.     Sujjra  id  (piad-  y.  43.     The  Due  de  Luyncs,  however,  and 

ratuni  i>yramide3  slant    quin(iue,   quatuor  (^uatrem5re  do  Quincy  l)elieveil  the  whole 

in   angulis,    in    medio   una:    in   inio   lata-  tale  literallj',  ami  have  attemjited  to  restore 

licdum  (luinum  scptuagenum,  alta'  centum  the  monument  from  the  description.    Ann. 

quinquagenum  :  itafastigata-,  ut  in  summo  Inst.    1S29,   j).  ;>()l-9.      Mon.   Ined.    Inst, 

orbi.s  jcneus  et  pct.'usus  unus  omnibus  sit  I.,    tav.    13.     Canina    has    also    made   a 

impositus,  ex  rpio  pendeant  exa])ta  catenis  restoration    of    this    monument.      Archit. 

tintiunabula,    ([wk    vento    agitata,    longe  .Ant.    Seg.    Sec.    tflv.    159.      The    worthy 

sonitus  refcrant,  ut  Dodouie  ulim   factum,  father  Angclo  Cortcnovis  wrote  a  treatise 

Supra  (|uem  orliem  quatuor  ]iyraniides  in-  to  ))rove  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  huge 

super,  singuhc    exslant   alta-    jicdum  ecu-  electrical  machine. 
tcn(im.     Supra    quas    uno    solo    quinquc 
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liarities,  it  could  not  liave  conceived  of  something  utterly  foreign 
to  its  experience  ;  any  more  than  a  Druid  bard  could  have  sung 
of  a  temple  like  the  Parthenon,  or  an  Athenian  fable  have 
described  a  palace  like  the  Alhambra.  That  such  was  the 
Etruscan  tradition  we  cannot  doubt,  for  Varro  was  not  the  man 
to  invent  a  marvellous  tale,  or  to  colour  a  story  more  highly  than 
he  received  it.^ 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  magnificent  sepulchre  was  raised  for 
Lars  Porsena,  the  powerful  chieftain,  whose  very  name  struck 
terror  into  Rome,  and  Avhose  victorious  arms,  but  for  his  own 
magnanimity,  might  have  swept  her  from  the  map  of  Italy.  The 
site,  too,  of  such  a  monument  would  naturally  be  at  Clusium,  his 
capital.  That  it  was  of  extraordinary  dimensions  and  splendour 
is  likel}'  enough ;  otherwise  it  would  not  have  been 

"  A  worthy  tomb  for  such  a  worthy  wight " — 

the  greatest  Etruscan  prince  and  hero  whom  history  commemo- 
rates ;  nor  would  it  have  been  thus  traditionally  recorded.  That 
it  had  a  square  basement  of  regular  masonry,  supporting  five 
pp'amids,  as  described  b}'  the  legend,  is  no  way  improbable, 
seeing  that  just  such  a  tomb  is  extant — the  well-known  sepulchre 
on  the  Appian  Way  at  Albano,  vulgarly  called  that  of  the  Horatii 
and  Guriatii.^  And  though  that  tomb  be  Roman  and  of 
Republican  date,  it  shows  the  existence  of  such  a  style  in  early 
times  ;  and  its  uniqueness  also  favours  the  antiquity  of  its  model. 
Whether  the  analogy  was  carried  further  in  this  monument  it  is 

•'  Miiller  (Etrusk.  IV.  2,  1)  is  of  oiiinion  in  Italy.  Aud  Abeken  (MitteUtalien,  p. 
that  the  lower  part  with  the  lahyiinth  246)  considers  it,  in  its  fundamental  con- 
really  existed,  and  that  the  iipper,  though  ditions,  to  be  thoroughly  national,  and  in 
greatly  exaggerated,  was  not  the  mere  accordance  with  other  edifices  of  the  land, 
offspring  of  fancy.  He  thinks  that  Varro  ■*  In  that  instance,  however,  there  are 
must  have  seen  a  portion  of  the  monument  cones,  not  i^yramids,  but  the  latter  word  is 
he  describes — "he  would  hardly  have  thought  by  some  to  have  had  a  generic 
gathered  such  precise  statements  from  application  to  anything  having  the  tapering 
mere  hearsay;  yet  the  upper  part,  from  form  of  a  flame.  Canina  (Ann.  Inst.  1837, 
what  point  upwards  is  uncertain,  was  2,  p.  56)  objects  to  this  on  the  authority 
merely  pictured  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cicero  (Nat.  Deor.  II.  18)  ;  who,  how- 
of  the  city."  Niebuhr  (I.  p.  130),  how-  ever,  merely  mentions  the  pyramid,  the 
ever,  thinks  Yarro  took  his  description  cone,  and  the  cylinder  as  distinct  forms, 
from  the  Etruscan  books.  Orioli  (ap.  Tombs  with  square  basements  of  large  size, 
Inghir.  Mon.  Etrus.  IV.  p.  167)  thinks  either  for  mounds  of  earth,  or  for  the  sup- 
Yarro's  j^icture  must  have  been  not  only  port  of  i)jTamids  or  cones,  like  that  of 
consistent  with  the  Etruscan  style  of  archi-  Albano,  are  still  extant  at  Cervetri.  Vol.  I. 
tecture,  but  drawn  from  a  real  object,  just  p.  275.  For  the  tomb  at  All)ano,  see 
as  the  palaces  of  Ai-iosto's  and  Tasso's  remarks  at  Yol.  I.  p.  454. 
imagination   had  evidently  their  originals 
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impossible  to  say,  for  its  cones  now  support  nothing  but  them- 
selves, and  cannot  even  do  that  without  assistance.  The  Cucu- 
mella  of  Vulci,  with  its  walled  basement  and  pair  of  towers, 
square  and  conical,  and  its  Lydian  cousin,  the  royal  sepulchre  of 
Sardis,  with  its  diadem  of  live  termini,  though  both  are  circular 
in  the  basement,  bear  also  a  strong  afiinity  to  the  Varronian 
l^icture."  For  further  analogies  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek, 
though  A'arro  himself  suggests  one  for  the  bells  ;  because  the 
superstructure  is  just  that  part  of  the  edifice,  wliicli  offered  a 
field  for  the  imagination  of  the  legend-mongers.'' 

But  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Porsena's  tomb  was  the 
labyrinth,  which  alone  led  Pliny  to  mention  it.  Here,  if  in  any 
point,  we  may  consider  the  tradition  to  speak  truth ;  and  here, 
as  will  presentl}''  be  shown,  a  close  analogy  may  be  traced 
to  existing  monuments.  Now  the  labyrinth  being  within  the 
basement,  was  in  all  probability  underground ;  which  may 
account  for  it  not  being  visible  in  Pliny's  day.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  monument,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  had  pro- 
bably been  long  previously  destroyed  in  the  Gallic  or  Roman 
sieges  of  Clusium,  and  the  labyrinth  itself,  with  the  sepulchral 
chambers,  may  have  been  completely  buried  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  superstructure,  so  that  even  its  site  had  been  forgotten.^ 
That  this  labyrinth,  however,  actually  had  an  existence,  there  is 
no  ground  for  doubt;  such  is  the  opinion  of  distinguished  critics 
who  have  considered  the  subject.  Niebuhr,  indeed,  struck  with 
the  extravagance  of  Varro's  description,  condemned  it  at  once  as 
fabulous,  which  as  an  historiiin   he  was  justified  in  doing.     It  is 

^  See  Vol.  I.  i<\>.  4r)2-4.     Tlic   <ijijii  so  aspect  recitlls  to  every  one  who  lias  regarded 

commonly  found  in  Ktniscan  toiiilis,  in  the  such  niniuiiiicnts  with  an  experienced  eye, 

form  of  truncated  cones  on  square  ]»cdcstals  the  ]wculiarities  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna. " 

— sometimes  several  vising  from  one  base-  Of.  IJull.  Jnst.  1S40,  i>.  1.10. 
mcnt — bear  much  analogy  to  the  pyramids  ^  Aiieken   remarks  with  justice,  that  if 

of  the  Clusian    legend,    still   more   to   the  the  monument  had  i)een  entirely  of  ma.sonry, 

tomb  at  Albano.  it  could    not  jiossibly  have   iitterly  disi\p- 

^  l)r.  liraun  ))oints  out  the  analogy  ex-  pcared,  especially  so  early  as  Pliny's  time  ; 
isting  between  the  far-jirojecting  roofs  of  ;ind  tiiinks  it  was  more  probably  a  hill  or 
Etruscan  houses — as  we  know  them  from  mound  like  the  Capitoline  area  of  Home, 
the  imitations  in  cinerary  urns— and  the  Ann.  Inst.  1841,  p.  34  ;  Mittelitalien, 
jK'iasiiii,  which  Varro  describes  a.s  resting  ]>.  24ri.  In  this  cjuse,  when  the  surround- 
on  tJie  lower  tier  of  pyramids.  Laberinto  ing  masonry  was  removed,  the  rest  of  the 
di  Porsenna,  comi)arato  coi  sepolcri  ili  monument  would  soon  lose  its  artificial 
Poggio  fiajclia,  ]).  U.  Such  an  urn,  ui  (•liarart(  r  anil  sink  into  a  natural  mound  ;' 
fetid  limestone,  in  the  .shape  of  ;i  Ikjmsc,  yet  tlmugii  all  the  external  adornments  of 
with  an  overhanging  roof,  is  representcil  in  llic  tomb  might  liavc  ])crishcd,  the  laby- 
thc  woodcut  at  the  head  of  this  chaiitcr.  rintli,  being  in  all  proliability  excavated  in 
Of  this  urn,  lliauii  remarks,    "  its  singular  the  rock,  must  have  remained. 
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the  province  of  the  siutiquary  to  exainhie  the  details  and  consider 
how  far  they  are  supported  by  reason  and  anak^gy.  Miiller, 
therefore,  makes  a  decided  distinction  between  the  upper  and 
lower  i^art  of  the  structure,  and  is  of  opinion,  not  only  that  the 
latter  with  the  lab^ainth,  had  an  existence,  but  that  it  was  still 
extant  in  the  days  of  Varro.^ 

It  is  not  idle  then  to  believe  that  some  vestiges  of  this  labyrinth 
may  still  exist,  and  to  expect  that  it  may  yet  be  brought  to  light. 
If  subterranean,  it  was  in  all  probability  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and  traces  of  it  would  not  easily  be  effaced.  In  truth  it  has  often 
been  sought,  and  found — in  the  opinion  of  the  seekers,  who  have 
generally  placed  it  on  the  site  of  Cliiusi  itself,  in  the  subterranean 
passages  of  the  garden  Paolozzi,  or  in  those  beneath  the  city  : 
misled  perhaps  by  Pliny's  expression,  "  snh  urhe  Chisio."  But 
that  such  was  its  position,  the  general  analogy  of  the  sepulchral 
economy  of  the  Etruscans  forbids  ns  to  believe.  It  was  more 
probably  outside  the  walls,  and  if  it  were  in  one  of  the  valleys 
around,  it  would  be  equally  "  below  the  city." 

Some  few  years  since,  the  attention  of  the  antiquarian  world 
was  much  drawn  to  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  at  Chiusi  of  a  monument  not  only  novel  in  character, 
but  with  peculiarities  strikingly  analogous,  and  in  extent  sur- 
passing every  other  Etruscan  sepulchre. 

About  three  miles  to  the  north  of  Chiusi  is  a  hill  c;illed 
Poggio  Gajella,  tlie  termination  of  the  range  on  which  the 
city  stands. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  apj^earance  of  this  height ; 
it  is  of  the  yellow  arenaceous  earth  so  common  in  this  district ;  '■^ 
its  crest  is  of  the  same  conical  form  as  most  of  the  hills  around, 
and  it  is  covered  with  a  light  wood  of  oaks.  There  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  ancient  sej)ulchres  ;  for  it  was 
not  a  mere  tumulus,  but  a  hill,  raised  by  nature,  not  by  art. 
Yet  it  has  proved  to  be  a  vast  sepulchre,  or  rather  a  cemetery  in 
itself — a  2^olijanclrion — an  isolated  city  of  the  dead — situated  like 
other  ancient  cities  on  the  summit  of  a  hill — fenced  around  with 
walls  and  fosse,  filled  with  the  abodes  of  the  dead,  carved  into 
the  very  forms,   and    adorned    with    the    verj-  decorations    and 

s  Etrusker,    IV.    2,    1.     So    also   think  hut  it  is  decidedly  of  aqueous  deposition, 

Thiersch  (Abhandluug  dei'  Miinchuer  Aka-  often  containing   oyster- shells,   and   other 

demie,  I.  p.  415)  and  Abeken  (Ann.  Instit.  marine  substances.     It  is    conijiact  when 

1841,   p.  33  ;    ]\littelita]ien,   p.  244)   who  moist,    but  extremely  friable  when    dry  ; 

cites  him.  and,  like  chalk,  it  has  occasional  layers  of 

"  Gnmer  calls  this  rock  a  volcanic  Jioi/ro,  flint. 
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furniture  of  those  of  the  living,  arranged  in  distinct  terraces,  and 
communicating  by  the  usual  network  of  streets  and  alleys.^ 

I  know  not  what  first  induced  Signor  Pietro  Bonci-Casuccini, 
the  owner  of  the  hiU,  to  make  excavations  here  ;  it  nuiy  have 
been  merelv  in  pursuance  of  his  long  and  systematic  researches 
on  his  estate.  But  in  the  Avinter  of  1839-40  the  spade  was 
applied,  and  very  soon  brought,  to  light  the  marvels  of  the 
mound. 

About  the  base  of  the  conical  crest  was  unearthed  a  crcpis,  or 
circuit  of  masonr}^  of  rectangular  blocks  of  travertine,  un- 
cemented,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length ;  and  around  this  was 
a  fosse  three  or  four  feet  wide.  Many  of  the  blocks,  removed 
from  their  original  places,  lay  scattered  at  the  base  of  the  mound 
Avlien  I  first  visited  the  hill,  but  not  one  is  now  to  be  seen ;  yet 
the  fosse  may  still  be  traced,  and  will  be  found  to  mark  a 
circumference  of  more  than  nine  hundred  feet.- 

Above  it  the  crest  of  the  hill  rises  some  forty  or  fift}^  feet,  and 
in  its  slopes  open  the  tombs,  not  in  a  single  row,  but  in  several 
tiers  or  terraces,  one  above  the  other ;  and  not  in  regular  or 
continuous  order,  but  in  groups.  A  single  i^assage  of  great 
length  cut  into  the  lieart  of  the  hill,  and  at  right  angles  with 
the  girdling  fosse,  generally  leads  into  a  spacious  antechamber,  or 
(ttrinin,  on  which  open  several  smaller  chambers,  or  triclinia,  just 
as  in  the  tombs  of  Cfere.^  Botli  atriiiiii  and  triclinia  are  sur- 
rounded by  benches  of  rock  for  the  support  of  the  bodies  or  of 
sarcophagi.  The  doors  are  all  moulded  in  the  usual  Egyptian 
form,  with  an  overhanging  square-headed  lintel.  The  ceilings 
are  generally  fiat,  and  coffered  in  recessed  squares  or  oblongs,  as 
in  the  other  tombs  of  Chiusi,  or  the}'  are  carved  into  beams  and 
rafters.  They  are  painted  in  the  usual  style,  and  the  walls  also 
in  certain  chambers  had  painted  figures,  which  though  almost 
effaced  and  in  no  case  very  distinct,  might,  at  my  first  visit,  be 
recognised  as  those  of  dancers  or  atJtlctiC,  circling  the  apartments 
in  a  frieze,   about  twenty  inches  higli.'      Tljey  are    no  longer 

^  Conicul    iiioiinds   or    isolatcil   rocks  of  Lccn  found  cncirclinj,'  toinI).s  at  Sta  Mari- 

otlier  fonuH,  full  of  seimlchres,  arc  not  iin-  nella  and   Solva  la  llocca  ;  and  a  fosse  is 

common  in  Asia  Minor.    Mr.  Steuart  speaks  cut  in  tlic  rock  round  a  tumulus  at  liicda. 

of  one  at  Dojj'an-hl,  in  Pliryyia  (Lydia  and  Sec  Vol.  1.  p.  217. 

I'lirj'gia,  i>.  11),  ami   Sir  Ciiarlcs   Fellows  ■'  Tlie.antccliaml)er  still  more  nearly  rc- 

<lcscrilie8  and  illustrates  one  at  I'inara  in  scmblcs  an  atrium,  initsmueli  as  the  root 

Lycia.     Fellows'  Lycia,  p.  130.  liius  now  in  most  instances  fallen  in,  leaving 

2  Abokcn  (Ann.   Inst.   1841,  p.  31)  says  it  oi)en  to  the  sky. 
285  mClreg,   which   arc  equal  to  938  feet  ■'  The  lu-incipal  of  these  jiainlings  were 

Dnglish.     A  similar  wall    and   fn^se  have  in  a  group  of  tombs   to  the   ri,L;lit   of  the 
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Entrance  fi-otn  the  south. 

Anted  I  amber  or  vestibule. 

Recesses. 

Door  to  the  principal  chamber. 

Circular  chamber. 

Column,  hewn  from  the  rock. 

Cuniculus,  or  passage  cut  in  the  rock,  now  cleared  out,  and  running  10  yards  further 
into  the  hill. 

Cuniculus,  leading  to  chamber  aa. 

Original  mouth  of  the  passaa-us. 

Passages,  varying  in  size,  and  inclination,  but  only  l.arse  enough  to  admit  a  man  on  all 
fiHirs".  At  *  the  oriLcinal  cuniculus  r,i  seems  to  have  terminated,  or  to  have  turned 
in  another  direction  ;  the  rest  of  it  to  s  being  uarrower  and  more  irregular. 

Spurious  mouth  of  the  pas.sages.  opening  much  higher  in  the  \vall  than  l. 

Cuniculi,  partly  unfinished,  partly  not  yet  excavated. 

Antechamber  to  the  group  of  square  tombs,  opening  to  the  west. 

Chambers,  more  or  less  rude,  and  all  unpainted,  with  rock-hewn  benches. 
In  s  are  the  mouths  of  the  cuniculi  m  and  n. 
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Antechamber  to 

A  tomb  found  filled  with  large  stones. 
Cliamber,  now  encumbered  with  earth. 
Recesses  in  its  walls. 


The  shaded  part  represents  the  rook  in  which  the  tombs  and  passages  are  hewn. 
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<listinguishable.  The  Leiiclies  of  rock  are  not  left  in  unmeaning 
shapelessness  ;  they  are  hewn  into  the  form  of  couches,  with 
pillows  or  cushions  at  one  end,  and  the  front  moulded  into  seat 
and  legs  in  relief — so  many  patterns  of  Etruscan  furniture,  more 
durable  than  the  articles  themselves.  Many  of  these  couches  are 
double — made  for  a  pair  of  bodies  to  recline  side  by  side,  as  they 
are  generally  represented  in  the  banquets  painted  on  the  walls. 
They  prove  this  monument  to  be  of  a  period  when  bodies  were 
buried,  rather  than  burned. 

The  most  important  tombs  are  on  the  lower  and  second  tiers. 
()n  the  lower,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  that  opens  to  the 
south.  It  is  circular,  about  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  sup- 
ported in  the  centre  by  a  huge  column  hewn  from  the  rock,  ten 
or  eleven  feet  thick,  rudely  formed,  without  base  or  cajiital,  but 
in  the  place  of  the  latter  there  chances  to  occur  a  thin  stratum  of 

flints,''  The  tomb  is  much  injured,  re- 
taining no  traces  of  ornament,  except 
over  the  entrance,  where  is  something 
like  a  head  in  relief  on  the  lintel.  Some 
beautiful  vases,"  and  the  curious  stone 
sphinxes  of  the  Museo  Casuccini  were 
found  here.  These  sphinxes,  by  the  way, 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  those 
in  the  reliefs  from  the  Doric  temjile  of 
Assos,  now  in  the  Louvre."  Nothing  is 
now  to  be  seen  but  fragments  of  urns  of 
cispo.  In  this  circular  tomb,  as  well  as 
in  the  grouj)  of  square  chambers  on  the 
same  level,  are  mysterious  dark  passages  opening  in  the  walls, 
and  exciting  the  astonishment  and  curiosity  of  the  stranger.  Of 
these  more  will  be  said  anon. 

'J'hcre    arc    four    other    groups    of  tombs   in    this    lower   tier, 
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circular  toiiili,  marked  c  in  tiie  I'hin.  Tlicy 
were  of  vei"y  sinii)le  character,  of  two  colnui.s 
Hilly,  red  and  Mack,  and  in  an  anliaic 
xtyic.     Sec  ]5uil.  Inst.  1841,  p.  In. 

''  The  entrance  to  this  tninlt  is  l>y  a  broad 
]ia.><Ma{,'C,  or  ratlicr  chainher,  with  larj,'e 
rei-esses  on  citlier  hand,  indicated  in  tlic 
rian.  but  now  liardly  distinguishalile. 

••  For  an  account  of  these  vaKCs,  sonic  of 
wliidi  were  in  the  archaic  Ktruscan  style, 
others  of  tlie  hest  Greek  art,  see  ]5iill.  Inst. 
184(1,  p.  128.— Feuerbacli.  At  the  en- 
trance to   the    ripiind    cliatnlicr   was   foiiml 


part  of  a  winged  lion,  of  d.tpo,  in  the  mo.st 
severely  archaic  style  ;  and  .such,  it  is 
tliouj,'ht,  must  have  surrounded  this  tumulus 
ill  j,'reat  inimlicrs,  as  at  the  Cucumella,  of 
Vulci.     I'.ull.  Inst.  1841,  p.  9. 

'  The  strong  resemblance  that  the  relief.'^ 
from  the  said  tcm]ile  licar  to  works  of 
Ktruscan  art,  is  noticed  by  Texier,  Asie 
Mineurc,  ]>.  204.  Q'he  aflinity  in  the 
•figures  redlining  at  a  l)an(|uct,  and  in  the 
wild  beasts  devouring  their  prey,  is  striking, 
.^ce  Mon.  lii.st.  111.  tav.  \il. 
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making    twentj'-five    chambers   in   all,    besides    two   which    are 
mifinished. 

On  the  tier  above  this  are  several  tombs,  some  in  groups, 
others  single  ;  two  to  the  south  seem  to  have  been  circular.  The 
finest  group  is  one  of  five  square  chambers  opening  to  the  south- 
east, whose  walls  retain  traces  of  painting,  now  much  injured. 
Here  Avere  discovered  articles  of  great  beauty  and  value  : — the 
magnificent  vase  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  which  forms  the  gem 
of  the  Casuccini  collection,  found  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
minute  pieces,  now  neatl}^  rejoined — another  vase  on  a  small 
bronze  stand  or  stool,  with  legs  like  those  sculptured  on  the 
couches  of  rock — a  cinerary  urn  in  the  form  of  a  male  statue, 
with  a  moveable  head  as  a  lid — a  few  small  articles  of  gold  and 
jeweller}',  and  some  thin  lamina  of  gold  attached  to  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  tombs,  as  though  originally  lining  it  throughout.  In 
two  of  these  chambers  open  small  passages,  like  those  in  the 
lower  tier.^ 

On  the  tliird  and  highest  tier  are  three  groups  of  tombs, 
one  of  which  is  supported  by  a  column  of  rock  ;  and  here  also 
were  found  articles  of  jewellery,  and  fragments  of  painted  vases.^ 

I  was  grieved,  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  Poggio  Gajella,  to  find 
its  sepulchres  in  a  sad  state  of  neglect  and  ruin.  Most  of  the  outer 
tombs  are  now  encumbered  with  the  debris  of  their  fallen  roofs, 
and  lie  open  to  the  sky,  so  that  it  is  not  eas}'  to  recognise  them 
as  marked  in  the  Plan ;  all  traces  of  sculpture  and  painting  have 
been  effaced  from  the  walls,  and  a  little  colouring  and  carving  on 
the  ceilings  alone  remain  of  the  original  decorations. 

The  marvel  and  mystery  of  this  curious  hive  of  tombs  are  the 
dark  passages,  which  have  given  rise  to  as  much  speculation  as 
such  obscurities  are  ever  wont  to  excite,  m  works  sepulchral  or 
literar}',  ancient  or  modern,  of  Cheops  or  Coleridge.  They  are 
just  large  enough  for  a  man  to  creep  through  on  all  fours.  Here, 
traveller,  if  curious  and  enterprising,  "you  may  thrust  your  arms 
up  to  the  elbows  in  adventures."  Enter  one  of  the  holes  in  the 
circular  tomb,  and  take  a  taper,  either  between  j'our  teeth,  or  in 

^  The  longest  of  these  i)assages  extends  ferior  to  those  below  them,  Abeken  suggests 

to  35  hraccia,   or  67  feet,  and  is  not  yet  that  they  may  have  been  intended  for  the 

fully  cleared  out.     Another  passage,  which  slaves  or  dependents  of  the  family.     Ann. 

is  nearly  3  feet  square,  runs  some  distance  Inst.  1841,  p.  32.     But  the  meanest  tombs 

in  a  straight  line  into  the  rock,  and  then  are  at  the  base  of  the  mound.     Some  have 

meets  a  third,   at  right  angles,   which   is  seen  in  these  a  fourth  tier,  though  they  can 

still  full  of  earth.  hardly  be  said  to  be  on  a  ditferent  level 

^  As  the  tombs  on  this  upper  tier  are  in-  from  the  principal  groups. 
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your  fore-paw,  to  light  you  in  your  Xebucliadnezzar-like  progress. 
You  will  find  quite  a  lab3'rintli  in  tlie  heart  of  the  mound.  Here 
tlie  passage  makes  a  wide  sweep  or  circuit,  apparently  at  random 
— there  it  bends  back  on  itself,  and  forms  an  inner  sweep,  leading 
again  to  the  circular  chamber — now  it  terminates  abruptly-,  after 
a  longer  or  shorter  course, — and  now,  behold  !  it  brings  you  to 
another  tomb  in  a  distant  part  of  the  hill.  Observe,  too,  as  j'ou 
creep  on  your  echoing  way,  that  the  passages  sometimes  rise, 
sometimes  sink,  and  rarely  preserve  the  same  level ;  and  that 
they  occasionally  swell  out  or  contract,  though  generally'  regular 
and  of  uniform  dimensions.^ 

What  can  these  ciuilcnll  mean?  is  a  question  everyone  asks, 
but  none  can  satisfactorily  answer.  Had  they  been  beneath  a 
city,  we  should  find  some  analogy  between  them  and  those  often 
existing  on  Etruscan  sites,  not  forgetting  the  Capitol  and  Rock 
Tarpeian.  Had  they  been  beneath  some  temple,  or  oracular 
shrine,  Ave  might  see  in  tliem  the  secret  communications  b}- which 
the  machinery'  of  juggler}'  was  carried  forward  ;  but  in  tombs — 
among  the  mouldering  ashes  of  the  dead,  what  purpose  could 
they  have  served  ?  Some  have  thought  them  part  of  a  regularly 
planned  labyrinth,  of  which  the  circular  tomb  was  the  centre  or 
nucleus,  formed  to  preserve  the  remains  and  treasure  there 
deposited  from  profanation  and  pillage."  But  surely  the}'  would 
not  then  make  so  many  superfluous  means  of  access  to  the 
chamber,  when  it  already  had  a  regular  entrance.  Moreover,  the 
smallness  of  the  passages — never  more  than  three  feet  in  lieight, 
and  two  in  width,  as  small,  in  truth,  as  could  well  be  made  by 
tlie  liand  of  man,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  thread  them  on  all 
fours ;  the  irregularity  of  their  level ;  and  the  fact  that  one  has 
its  opening  just  bcneatli  the  ceiling,  destroying  the  beauty  of  the 
walls,  wliich  were  painted  with  dancing  ligures,  and  that  another 
actuMlly  cuts  through  one  of  the  rock-hewn  couches — forbid  us  to 
su])poso  they  were  designed  for  regular  communication,  or  were 
constructed  throughout  on  any  determined  system.  In  truth,  the 
latter  facts  would  seem  to  sliow  that  in  tliose  cases,  at  least,  they 
must  have  been  of  subscfpu-nt  construction  to  the  tombs.  Could 
they  then  have  been  formed  either  by  the  burrowingsof  someanimal, 
or  by  former  plunderers  of  the  tombs  in  their  searih  ior  treasures? 

'   I'or  ]il:mN  of  llic  several  stoiios  in  this  jilatcs  arc  liy   M.    (ininor,  Mio  wcll-kiidwii 

tiiniiiliiH,  nriii  for  iliiistratif)ns  of  tlie  ailielcK  artist.     Tin'  iilaii  ;_'iveii  at  li.'i;,'c  liol  is  from 

fniiiid  in  lli<;  toinlis,  sei!  tlie  lieaiitifiil  wftrk  tliat  work, 
of  I)r.   ilniiiti  cited  aliovu.      The  iilaiis  and  "  Feuerliach,  liiill.  Inst.  1811,  ji.  8. 
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To  the  first  it  may  be  safely  objected  that  these  passages  are 
too  large,  and  in  general  too  regular.  In  one  of  the  tombs  in 
the  ui:)per  tier,  however,  are  certain  passages  too  small  to  admit  a 
man,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  formed  by  some  animal.  I 
learned  from  the  peasants  who  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  that 
badgers  have  been  killed  here.  On  the  roofs  of  several  of  the 
chambers,  which  I  Avas  told  had  been  found  choked  with  earth,  I 
observed  the  marks  of  that  animal's  claws.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  these  labyrinthine  passages  have  been  made  by 
that  or  any  other  quadruped. 

It  is  more  easy  to  believe  that  they  have  been  formed  in  b}'- 
gone  researches  for  buried  treasure.^  That  the  tombs  have  been 
opened  in  past  ages  is  evident  from  the  state  in  which  the}^  v;ere 
discovered,  from  the  broken  pottery  and  urns,  and  from  the 
l^ieces  of  a  vase  being  found  in  separate  chambers. '^  Yet  in 
general  there  is  too  much  regularity  about  them,  for  the  work  of 
careless  excavators.  In  one  instance,  indeed,  in  the  second  tier, 
there  is  a  passage  of  very  careful  and  curious  formation,  which 
gradually-  diminishes  in  size  as  it  penetrates  the  hill,  not  regularly 
tapering,  but  in  successive  stages — magna  componcvc  yarvis — like 
the  tubes  of  an  open  telescope.  From  a  careful  examination  of 
the  cimicidl  in  this  hill,  all  of  which  I  penetrated,  I  cannot  but 
regard  them  as  generally  evincing  design  :  here  and  there  are 
traces  of  accidental  or  random  excavation,  such  as  the  openings 
into  the  tombs  which  spoil  their  symmetry ;  but  these,  I  think, 
did  not  form  part  of  the  original  construction  ;  they  must  have 
been  made  by  the  riliers  carrying  on  the  passages  which  were  left 
.as  cnl-dc-sacs/' 

What  the  design  of  this  labyrinth  may  have  been  I  cannot 
surmise.  Analogy  does  not  assist  us  here.  True,  the  Grotta 
<lella  Regina  at  Toscanella  has  somewhat  kindred  passages, 
though  to   a  much   smaller   extent ;    but  these   are   involved  in 


3  Tliis    was    Aljeken's     more     digested  aperture,  wliicli  seems  of  more  I'ecent  date, 

■opinion   (Mittelital.    p.    2i4),  and  that  of  In  tlie  circular  chamber,   one   opening   is 

Micali  also  (Mon.  Lied.  p.  335).  regular,  and  another  quite  irregular.     Yet 

■*  The  gold  and  jewellery  discovered  must  in    one    case   it   is  the    neatest   and  most 

have  been  overlooked  by  the  first  riflei-s,  ilecidedly  artificial  jiassage  that  cuts  through 

as  is  sometimes  the  case — ailicles  of  great  the  bench.     May  not  the   passages   have 

value  being  found  occasionally  among  the  been  formed  before  certain  of  the  tombs  '! 

loose  earth.  j\[ay  they  not    have    formed   part   of   the 

*  The  passage  which   connects    the   cir-  original  sepulchre  in  connection  with  the 

cular  chamber  with  the  gi-oup  to  the  west,  circular  chamber,  and  have  been  cut  into 

narrows  very  suddenly  as  it  ajiproaches  the  by   the    subsequent    excavation   of    other 

latter,    and   opens    in    it    in   an    ii-regular  chambers  ? 

A  .\  2 
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equal  obscurity  ;  and  in  one  of  the  mounds  at  Monteroni  there 
Avere  found  cuiiictiU  of  this  description,  though  leading  not  from 
the  tomb,  but  from  the  grand  entrance-passage.'  There  seems 
to  be  little  analogy  with  the  system  of  vertical  shafts  and 
horizontal  ways  -which  exist  in  tlie  same  tumulus  at  Monteroni, 
in  the  necropolis  of  Ferento,  and  in  the  Capitoline.  There  is 
more  apparently  with  the  subterranean  passages  beneath  Chiusi  ; 
still  more  with  the  Buche  de'  Saracini  at  Volterra ;  but  these  are 
of  most  doubtful  antiquity,  origin,  and  jiurpose,  and  probably 
not  sepulcln-al.  Nor  can  any  affinity  be  discovered  to  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  Naples,  and  other  places  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Future  researches,  either  by  clearing  out  these  passages  where 
they  are  now  blocked  up,  or  by  analogous  discoveries,  may 
possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  mystery. 

We  have  now  seen  the  existence  of  something  very  like  a 
labyrinth  in  the  heart  of  an  Etruscan  sepulchral  tunuilus,  and 
have  tlnis  established,  by  analogy,  the  characteristic  truth  of 
Varro's  description,  as  regards  the  substructions  of  Porsena's 
monument.  I  would,  however,  go  no  further.  I  Avould  not 
infer,  as  some  have  done,  that  this  tumulus  of  Poggio  (lajella 
may  be  the  very  sepulchre  of  that  hero.  The  circular,  instead  of 
tlie  square  basement,  and  the  comparatively  late  date  of  its 
decorations  and  contents  are  oi)posed  to  such  a  conclusion.''  Yet 
its  vast  extent,  and  tlie  richness  of  its  furniture,  mark  it  as  the 
burial-place  of  some  of  the  ancient  princes  of  Clusium  ;  and  its 
discover}-,  after  so  many  ages  of  oblivion,  encourages  the  hope 
that  some  kindred  monument  may  yet  be  found,  wliich  may 
unhesitatingly  l)e  pronounced  the  original  of  ^'arro's  description. '^ 

J3e  this  liope  realised  or  not,  the  memory  of  Porsena  aiul  his 
virtues  is  beyond  decay.  It  rests  not  on  mausoleum  or  "  star-y- 
l)ointing  pyramid,"  Avliich  without  that  "monument  more  durable 
tban  brass,"  are  IVail  and  perishing  records  of  human  greatness  ; 
lor  as  an  obi  writer  ([uaiiitly  observes,  "  to  be  but  i)yraiiii(lally 
extant  is  a  ialhiry  in  duration." 

•'■  Aliekcn  (Mittelilalien,  J).  y42)  siijiposes  i)ository  f)f  ancient  trcasvires.     Fragnieiit.-i 

these    to    hiivii   licen    the  wurk   of    former  of   massive  masonry  also  Kcem  to  imlicate 

liHei-s.  tlie    liasenient    of    a    sciiulclirai    tnmulus. 

"  Tliis  is  also  Alx^kcn's  (i]iiMinii.      Mil,-  Here   is  a  most   ]iroinisiiiK   field   for  such 

telitalien,  p.  'liii.  researches.      Uiit  no  e.xcavations  have  hecn 

^  Tiiere   is  another  similar,    hut    larj^er  yet  niailc  ;  ami  are  not  likely  to  he  maifo 

hill,  not  far  off,  called  I'o^'yio  (li  San  I'aold,  iis    Ion;,'    as    the    mound     remains    in    the 

whicii    tradition    Inw    marked    as    the    de-  hands  of   ts  present  proprietors. 
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APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    LV. 

Note. — La  its  Porsena. 

Lars  is  an  Etrusuaii  pnrnomen^  supposed  to  be  significant  of  rank  and 
<lignity,  as  Etruscan  princes  seem  always  to  Jiave  had  this  name — Lars 
Porsena,  Lars  Tohnnnius — a  title  of  honour,  ec^uivalent  to  dominus.  jMiiller, 
Etrusk.  L  p.  405.  Tlie  fact  of  its  being  the  aj^pellation  also  of  the  household 
deities  of  the  Etruscans  favoiu's  this  view.  Yet  the  frerpient  occurrence  of 
this  name,  or  its  varieties,  "  Lart,"  or  "  Larth,"  in  sepulchral  inscrij^tions,  seems 
to  deprive  it  of  any  jjeculiar  dignity,  and  to  show  that  it  Avas  used  by  people  of 
various  classes  in  Etruscan  society.  Perhaps  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  gram- 
marians is  correct — that  Lar,  Laris,  was  siginficant  of  deit}',  and  Lars,  Lartis, 
was  the  Etruscan  prcenomen.  The  Romans,  however,  who  took  both  from  the 
Etruscans,  seem  to  have  used  them  indifferently.  Miiller,  I.  p.  408.  Thus 
we  find  a  Lar  Herminius,  consul  in  the  year  306.  Liv.  III.  Go.  The  old 
patrician  gens  Lartla  derived  its  name  fi-om  Lars,  just  as  man}^  other  gentile 
names  were  formed  from  pncnomina.  Lars  is  supposed  bj'  Lanzi  (11.  \).  203) 
to  signify  divus,  but  it  is  more  generally  believed  to  be  equivalent  to 
"  lord  ; "  and  it  is  even  maintained  that  the  English  word  is  derived  from 
the  Etruscan.  Some  take  Lars  to  be  of  Pelasgic  origin,  from  the  analogy  of 
Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelasgus  ;  and  others  seek  its  soiux-e  in  the  Phoenician. 
However  that  be,  it  can  at  least,  with  all  its  derivatives,  be  traced  with 
certainty  to  the  Etruscan. 

Porsena  is  often  called  King  of  Clusium,  or  of  Etruria.  Pliny  (II.  54), 
liowever,  seems  to  call  him  King  of  Yolsinii.  He  was  properly  chief 
Lucumo  of  Clusium,  and  "  King  of  Etruria  "  only  in  virtue  of  connnanding 
the  forces  of  the  Confederation. 

The  name  is  spelt  both  Pt)rsena  and  Porsenna,  but  in  any  case,  thinks 
Niebuhr  (I.  pp.  500,  541),  the  penultimate  is  long,  from  the  analogy  of 
other  Etruscan  gentile  names — Yibenna,  Ergenna,  Perpenna,  Spurinna  ;  and 
he  pronoinices  ]\[artial  guilty  of  a  "  decided  blunder "  in  shortening  the 
penultimate 

Urere  quam  jiotuit  contemto  Mucins  igne, 
Hanc  spectare  manuiu  Porsena  nou  potuit. 

Epig.  i.  22. 

Aretina  nimis  ne  spernas  vasa,  monemus, 
Lautiis  erat  Tuscis  Porseua  lictilibus. 

Epig.  xiv.  98. 

Lord  ]Macaulay,  in  his  admirable  "  Lays  i>f  Ancient  Kome  "  (p.  44),  justly 
■([uestions  the  right  of  Niebuhr  or  any  other  modern  to  pronounce  on  the 
<iuantity  of  a  word  which  "  Martial  must  have  uttered  and  heard  uttered  a 
Innidred  times  before  he  left  school  ; "  and  cites  Horace  (Epod.  XVI.  4)  and 
♦Silius  Italicns  (VIII.  391,  480)  in  corroboration  of  that  poet.  Compare  Sil. 
Ital.  X.  484.  The  following  prose-writers,  though  their  authority  cannot 
att'ect  the  quantity,  also  spell  it  "  Porsena." — Liv.  II.  0 ;  Cicero,  pro  Sext.  21 ; 
Elor.  I.  10  ;  Yal.  Max.  III.  2,  2  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  III.  72.  On  the  other  hand 
there  is  the  great  authority  of  Yirgil  (^En.  YIII.  G4G) — • 

Nee  non  Tarquiuium  ejectum  Porsenna  juLebat ; 
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followed  by  Claudian  (in  Eutrop.  I.  444) 

(^luvsiit,  et  tantuni  tluvio  Porsenna  remotus — 

by  riiiiy  (II.  r)4;  XXXIV.  13,  39;  XXXVI.  19),  and  Seneca  (Epist.  GG  ; 
Benef.  V.  IG),  for  the  lengthening  of  the  penultimate — I'orsenna.  Plutarch 
(Publicola)  also  has  IIop<xr]vas,  and  Dionysius  (V.  21)  Uopcrivas.  Servius  (ap. 
JEn.  VIII.  G4G)  indeed  asserts  that  Virgil  added  an  >i  for  the  sake  of  the 
metre,  as  the  penultimate  is  short.  Xow,  though  Lord  ^lacatday  was  at 
liberty  to  adopt  either  mode,  I  believe  him  to  be  right  in  his  choice  of 
Porsena  ;  not  on  account  of  Servius'  assertion,  or  because  the  authority  of 
Horace,  Martial,  and  Silius  Italicus  outweighs  that  of  Virgil  and  Claudian,. 
but  because  it  is  more  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  Etruscan  language, 
which  gives  us  "  Pursna,"'  as  its  equivalent  (lit  supra,  p.  338)  :  and  just 
so  the  '•  Ceicna  "  of  the  Etruscans  was  written  Ca'cina  or  C.Tcinna  by  the 
Unmans. 


CHAPTER    LVL 

CETONA    AND    SAETEANO. 

Molta  tenent  antiqua,  sepolta,  vetusta. 

Ennius. 

—  gia  furo 
Inclitij  eJ  or  n'e  quasi  il  nome  osoiiro. 

Ariostu. 

The  hills  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  Chinsi  are  rich  in 
Etruscan  remains.  The  several  towns  of  Cetona,  Sarteano, 
Chianeiano  and  Montepulciano  are  supposed,  from  the  positions 
they  occupy,  and  the  mines  of  ancient  wealth  around  them,  not 
from  any  extant  remains  of  fortifications,  to  indicate  the  sites  of 
so  many  Etruscan  cities.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  in  their 
environs  are  ancient  cemeteries  yielding  the  most  archaic  relics 
of  Etruscan  times.  He  who  visits  Chinsi  should  not  omit  to 
extend  his  tour  to  these  towns,  for  they  are  all  within  a  trilling 
distance  of  that  city,  and  of  each  other  ;  and  shouhl  he  feel  little 
interest  in  their  antiquities,  he  cannot  fail  to  be  deliglite<I  with 
the  glorious  scenery  around  them.  He  may  make  the  tour  of 
the  whole  in  a  day,  though  the  roads  in  parts  stand  much  in 
need  of  repair. 

Cetona  is  only  five  or  six  miles  from  Cliiusi  to  the  south-west 
— a  clean  little  town,  and  a  picturesque,  on  an  olive-clad  height, 
with  a  ruined  castle  of  feudal  times  towering  above  it.  It  has 
a  decent  inn  in  the  Piazza,  the  "  Locanda  del  Leone,"  kept  by 
Giovanni  and  Pasquale  Davide. 

The  Etruscan  antiquities  now  visible  at  Cetona  are  all  in  the 
possession  of  the  Terrosi  family.  The  collection  was  originally 
made  by  the  late  Cavaliere  Giambattista  Terrosi,  who  drew  most 
of  his  treasures  from  a  spot  called  Le  Cardetelle,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Astrone,  half  way  between  Chiusi  and  Cetona.  Since  his 
death  no  steps  Avere  taken  for  many  years  to  increase  the  collec- 
tion, but  his  son,  Signor  Giulio,  has  recently  made  some  most 
valuable  additions  to  it. 
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The  collection  "is  not  large,  but  very  select.  Here  are  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  black  potter}-  of  this  district — the  tall 
cock-crested  jars, /ocoZa/-/,  and  other  articles  in  the  old  rigid  style 
of  Clusian  art ;  among  which  a  fine  goblet  of  the  rare  form  called 
carchcsioii,  with  a  band  of  figures  in  relief,  is  conspicuous.  There 
are  painted  vases  also,  chiefly  in  the  archaic  st^-le,  with  black 
figures  on  a  red  ground. 

In  this  collection  are  two  cinerary  urns  of  much  interest.  One, 
on  which  a  female  figure,  'pntcra  in  hand,  reclines  on  a  cushion 
that  Avas  once  coloured  blue,  bears  in  the  relief  below  an  armed 
warrior,  seized  by  two  figures  in  human  shape,  but  with  the  heads 
of  a  pig  and  of  a  ram.  A  female  figure  stands  behind  him,  and 
brandishes  a  serpent  over  his  head,  while  another  woman,  whose 
attributes  mark  her  also  as  a  Fury,  stands  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  scene.  A  second  Avarrior  is  sinking  to  the  ground  in  death. 
We  may  recognise  in  this  scene  the  attempted  enchantment 
of  Ulysses  by  Circe, — a  rare  subject  on  Etruscan  urns.  The 
drapery  on  the  figures  bears  traces  of  colour.^ 

The  other  urn  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  Etruscan  monuments 
of  this  character  I  remember  to  have  seen.  The  relief  shoAvs  a 
female  figure  Avithout  Avings,  but  Avitli  a  hammer  and  the  other 
usual  attributes  of  a  demon,  sitting  on  an  altar,  Avith  her  arm 
about  a  naked  youth.  On  each  side  a  man,  Avith  a  Phrygian  cap 
and  a  chlamys  on  his  shoulders,  threatens  with  draAvn  boAV 
the  life  of  the  youth.  A  child  sits  Aveeping  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  and  a  Avoman  in  an  attitude  of  grief,  Avith  hands 
clasped  on  her  lap,  sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  demon.  It  is 
difiicult  to  explain  this  scene.  It  may  represent  the  slaughter 
of  Penelope's  suitors — the  chaste  queen  being  portrayed  in  the 
sitting  and  sorrowing  female,  if  this  be  not  Eurycleia,  her  nurse  ; 
the  two  archers  being  Ulysses  and  Telemaclius.'^ 

The  interest  of  this  urn  lies  not  so  mucli  in  the  subject  of  the 
relief,  as  in  its  higli  state  of  preservation,  and  its  peculiar  adorn- 
ments. The  necklace,  chaplet,  zone,  and  iuiklets  of  the  Lasa 
are  gilt;  so  also  the  chaplet  of  the  youtli,  and  tlic  I'lnygian  caps 

1  Illiistration.i  of  the  urn   arc  given  in  ditrer  more  or  less  from  tliose   wliicli   arc 

Ann.    Inst.    1842,  tav.  d'Agg.  1).  ;  and  liy  received.     lie  elscwlicre  suggests  that  the 

Micali,  Mon.   Ined.  tav.  A'.K      For  notices,  she-demon   no  tin;  ;d(;ir  may  he   intended 

sec  Ann.  Innt.  1842,  )>.  47  (Urann)  ;  Dull.  for  rroscr]>iMc,  hut  who  the  youth   under 

Inst.  1842,  i>.  18  ;  184:?,  j).  (]]  (IJrann).  her  jirotecting  arm  may  he,  and  what  tiie 

-  This   w  IJraun'H  ojiinion  (Ann.    Inst.  iliiid  wcejiing  at  her  feet  may  mean,  he  i.s 

loc.  cit.).     He  acknowledges  that  Telema-  at  a  loss  to  ronjectui-e.     Tiiis  urn  is  iilus- 

chus  JH  not  HO  rci>rcsentcd  l>y  Homer,  Imt  Iratcd  hy  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav,  49  ;  Ann. 

Etru.scan  versions  of  Greek  myths  geiK-r.-illy  lii.-l.  1S12,  tav.  d'Agg.  K. 
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of  the  warriors ;  and  the  drapery  of  the  whole  is  coloured  a  rich 
jiurple.  The  recumbent  figure  on  the  lid  is  that  of  an  elderly 
man  with  a  fine  head,  and  his  chaplet  of  oak-leaves,  his  long  and 
thick  torque,  his  signet-ring,  and  the  vase  in  his  hand,  are  all 
gilt ;  while  the  cushion  on  which  he  reclines  and  the  drapery  on 
his  person  are  purple.  These  colours  were  perfectly  fresh  when 
the  urn  was  discovered,  and  were  set  out  by  the  pure  Avhite 
alabaster  of  the  monument,  which  has  now  lost  somewhat  of  its 
brilliancy.  The  effect  of  the  whole  is  still  very  rich  ;  and  as  the 
sculpture  is  not  of  a  liigli  order,  the  colour  does  not  imimir  the 
ideality.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  polychromy,  applied 
to  sculpture,  that  is  to  be  seen  in  Etruria. 

But  the  gem  of  this  collection  is  an  ivor}"  cup,  covered  with 
archaic  and  most  interesting  reliefs.  It  was  found  in  a  tomb 
within  an  isolated  mound  in  the  Podere  Pania,  about  three  miles 
south  of  Chiusi.  The  tomb  was  hollowed  in  the  rock  as  usual, 
but  instead  of  a  pillar  or  column  i^i  the  midst,  it  had  a  short  wall 
left  in  the  rock,  which  divided  it  into  two  chambers,  leaving  a 
passage  between  them  at  the  inner  end.  In  one  chamber  was  a 
rock-hewn  bench,  yet  on  this  lay  no  sarcophagus  or  urn,  but  on 
the  ground  between  it  and  the  partition  wall  were  the  remains  of 
a  body,  stretched  on  bronze  plates,  fastened  together  b}'  nails  in 
the  earliest  style  of  metal  work,  adorned  with  figures  and  flowers 
in  relief,  and  resting  on  a  grating  of  iron  rods.  This  was  sup- 
posed by  the  discoverers  of  the  tomb  to  be  a  pavement  of  bronze,"' 
and  it  has  also  been  cited  as  a  proof  that  the  ancients  sometimes 
lined  the  walls  of  their  tombs  with  metal  plates;''  but  to  me  it 
appears  far  more  probable  that  it  was  the  bier  of  bronze  on  which 
the  corpse  was  conveyed  to  the  sepulchre,  and  on  which  it  was 
there  left.  It  was  found  in  fragments  and  had  doubtless  been 
crushed  b}'  the  previous  riflers  of  the  tomb,  who  had  entered 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  From  the  description  we  have  of  it 
it  was  apparentl}"  very  similar  to  the  bronze  bier  in  the  Piegulini- 
Galassi  tomb,  at  Cervetri.^  In  the  same  tomb  in  the  Pania 
Podere  were  found  a  very  large  pot  or  oUa  of  bronze,  30  inches 

**  They  may  have  remembered  the  x''^^'^o-  structiou   to  this,   and  lined  with    bronze 

^ares  Si  of  Homer,  II.  i.  426  ;  xir.  173  ;  plates  to  the  height  of  10  inches  from  the 

(_»d.  xiii.  4.  ground,    in  the  chamber  which  contained 

■<  Hull.  Inst.  1S74,  p.  205.     Helbig  cites  the  remains  of  the  deceased.    In  the  Poggio 

the    Canouico  Brogi,   as  authority  for  the  Gajella  thin  laminae  of   gold  were   found 

fact,  that  in  his  excavations  in  1873  near  adhering  to  the  walls  of  one  of  the  tombs. 

Fonte    Ilotella,    in   the   neighbourhood    of  Vide  aupra,  p.  353. 

Chiusi,   he  found  a  tomb  similar  in  con-  *  See  Vol.   I.   p.  267.     The  bier  in  the 
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in  diameter,  and  27  in  lieiglit,  also  of  plates  lianiniered  and 
fastened  together  with  nails,  in  the  earliest  style  of  metal- work, 
called  sphjirchiton,  and  within  it,  another  pot  of  different  form 
but  of  similar  construction,  which  contained  human  ashes,, 
together  with  many  leaves  of  gold,  as  if  a  wreath  of  that  metal 
had  been  deposited  on  the  remains.  In  the  outer  vase  was  found 
a  beautiful ,///>(/ /a  of  pale  gold,  adorned  with  filigree  work. 

The  ivory  cup  was  found  upset  in  the  middle  of  the  tomb.  It 
is  of  cylindrical  form,  being  cut  from  that  portion  of  a  tusk  next 
the  root,  where  the  tusk  is  thickest  and  hollow.  It  is  nearl}' 
8  inches  in  height,  and  from  6  to  6|-  in  diameter,  and  its  outer 
surface  is  carved  with  reliefs  of  figures  and  other  ornaments  in 
alternate  bands,  four  of  the  former  and  five  of  the  latter.  The 
style  is  very  archaic  and  oriental,  and  the  figures  closely  resemble 
those  stamped  on  the  very  early  vases  of  hucchero.  The  cup  has 
lost  its  bottom,  and  is  very  imperfect,  portions  of  it  being  broken 
or  having  rotted  awa}-,  and  the  outer  crust,  on  which  the  reliefs 
are  carved,  having  peeled  off  in  parts. 

The  upper  band  is  composed  of  Ass^-rian  lotus-fiowers,  upright 
and  inverted  alternately.  In  the  second  band  is  a  vessel,  with 
a  man  at  the  helm,  the  sail  wrapped  round  the  yard,  and  an 
amphora  on  each  side  of  the  mast.  Two  men  raising  their  arms 
with  lively'  gesticulations  are  api)roaching  the  ship,  followed  by  a 
big  ram,  carrying  a  man  wlio  clings  to  him  beneath  his  belly. 
Here  occurs  a  gap ;  and  then  follows  another  ram,  also  carry- 
ing a  man  in  the  same  position.  This  scene  clearly  represents 
Ulysses  and  his  companions  escaping  from  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus, and  is  of  great  interest,  for  it  is  very  rare  to  find  events 
from  the  Greek  heroic  cycle  illustrated  on  Etruscan  monuments 
of  so  archaic  a  period.  Tlic  third  band  contains  fioral  ornaments. 
In  the  fourth  you  see  a  hhja  with  its  driver,  and  a  warrior  in  the 
act  of  mounting  the  car;  followed  by  three  more  warriors,  all 
with  Corinihian  helmets,  spears,  and  Argolic  bucklers,  and  by 
a  youth  on  horseback.  Tlien,  after  a  ga}),  conu'  four  women,  all 
in  talaric  cJiitoncs,  and  with  their  hair  hmiging  in  long  plaits 
almost  to  tlicir  aiilslcs,  niid  cndiuL!,  in  a  tassel;  eacli  with  botli 
hands  on  lier  bosom.  An  armed  imin  l^neels  before  tliem  in  the 
attitude  of  a  sujiiiliant .  Al'tei'  another  ga}),  is  a  snlmlo,  playing 
liis  pipes,  as  lie  tui-ns  to  some  wai'riors  Ixdiind  liim.     The  iifth 

Ccnxtri  tninh  was  formed  of  strips  of  liroii/.c  iiiiileil  togctlicr,  and  sui>])oi-tc<l  liy  iron-rods 
crcsHt'd  in  a  lattice-work.  This  of  Cliiiisi  crossing  each  otlicr  at  right  an;,'leH.  JUoth 
IH  said  to  liave  Ijcen  foriuud  of  long  plates        -tterc  adorned  iu  a  similar  manner. 
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band  shows  ornaments  like  pcltcc,  or  Amazonian  shields.  The 
sixth  is  composed  of  figures,  some  human,  some  mythical — a 
man  on  horseback,  a  female  centaur,  draped  to  her  heels — the 
barrel  and  hind-quarters  of  a  horse  being  attached  to  the  bod}-  of 
a  woman — a  bull  with  a  single  horn,  a  hippogriff,  and  several 
lions.  The  eighth  band  had  also  fanciful  animals ;  and  the 
seventh  and  ninth  showed  floral  ornaments.*' 

Another  relic  of  classical  antiquity  at  Cetona  is  a  statue  of 
marble,  of  life-size,  discovered  among  some  lloman  ruins  near 
the  town.  It  represents  a  philosopher  or  poet,  sitting,  half 
draped,  in  an  attitude  of  contemplation,  and  is  evidently  of 
Roman  times.'     It  is  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Gigli. 

If  Cetona  be  an  ancient  site,  we  have  no  clue  to  its  original 
name ;  the  earliest  record  we  have  of  it  being  in  the  thirteenth 
century  of  our  era.*^ 

From  Cetona  to  Sarteano  there  are  but  four  miles,  and  the 
road  is  full  of  beauty.  It  ascends  a  steep  and  lofty  height 
covered  Avith  wood  broken  b}'  boulders  of  travertine,  and  from 
the  summit  commands  a  magnificent  view  over  the  vale  of  the 
Chiana — Cetona  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  which  bears 
its  name,  a  mighty  mass  of  hanging  woods,  in  winter  all  robed  in 
snow  ° — La  Pieve  with  its  twin  towers,  like  horns  bristling  from 
the  brow^  of  the  long  dark  hills  which  stretch  up  from  the  south 
—  Chiusi,  nearer  the  eye,  on  a  rival  yet  lower  height — the  inter- 
vening valley,  Avith  its  grey  and  brown  carpet  of  olive  and  oak 
woods — the  lakes  gleaming  out  bluely  in  the  distance — and  the 
snowy  Apennines  billowing  along  the  horizon. 

Sarteano  stands  on  the  brow  of  an  elevated  plateau,  over- 
hanging the  valley  of  the  Chiana.  It  lies  five  miles  from  Chiusi 
to  the  west,  and  the  road  is  excellent.  About  half-way  is  a  hill,, 
called  Poggio  Montolo,  where  painted  tombs  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered.    Sarteano  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  fully  as 

"  Foi-  a  further  description  of  this  cnp,  In   this  mountain,    says   Repetti,   we   find 

and  of  the  tomb  in  which  it  -was  found,  verified  the  fable  of  Janus,  who  looks  with 

see  Bull.  Inst.  1874,  pp!  203-210,  Hell)ig.  one  face  at  the  regions  of  Vulcan,  with  the 

''   Lull.  Inst.  1843,  \).  l.o3.  other  at  the  realm  of  Neptune  ;  for  tJiough 

^  Ilepetti,  I.  p.  678.     For  notices  of  the  it  rises  in  the  midst  of  hills  covered  with 

earlier  excavations  on   this  site  see  TJull.  marine  substances,  it  gives  vent  on  every 

Inst.  1839,  p.  50;  1842,  p.  17.     At  Palaz-  side  to  sulphureous  vapours  and  hot  springs, 

zone,    six   miles    south    of    Cetona,    many  which  have  completely  incrusted  its  base  ; 

Etruscan  relics  have  been  discovered.  while   at  a  few  miles'   distance,    rise  the 

'■*  IMonte  Cetona  rises   1957  bracria,   or  lava-cone  of  Eadicofani  and  the  trachite  of 

about  3751  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  jMontamiata.     I.  p.  683. 
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large  as  Cliiubi,  surrounded  by  -walls  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
inn,  *' Locanda  d'ltalia,"  kept  by  Lucrezia  Vannetti,  is  tolerable 
for  a  toAvn  so  little  frequented  by  foreign  travellers  ;  yet  this 
range  of  hills  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  Tuscans  in  the  hot 
season,  both  as  a  retreat  from  the  burning  heat  of  the  low- 
grounds,  and  for  the  sake  of  its  mineral  Avaters. 

At  Sarteano  there  are  two  foci  of  interest  to  the  antiquary — 
the  collections  of  the  Cavaliere  Bargagli  and  of  Signor  Fanello 
Fanelli. 

The  former  of  these  gentlemen  has  some  choice  urns,  found 
on  his  estate  at  a  spot  called  Le  Tombe,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Astrone. 

One  represents  in  its  relief  Hippolytus  attacked  by  the  sea- 
bull  -svhich  Neptune  sent  against  him,  and  -which  caused  his 
horses  to  take  friglit,  so  that  the}'  dashed  him  and  liis  chariot  to 
2)ieces — 

littore  curruin 
Et  juvenem  monstris  pavidi  eft'udore  mariiiis. 

A  she-demon  or  Fury,  holding  a  torch,  bestrides  the  fallen 
youth,  and  a  warrior  seems  about  to  attack  her,  sword  in  hand. 
This  urn  is  polychrome — the  flesh  of  the  men,  the  horses,  the 
flame  (jf  tlie  torch,  are  all  red ;  the  Fury's  hair  is  brown  ;  tlie 
drapery,  the  shield,  and  other  parts  of  the  relief  bear  traces  of 
yellow. 

There  is  a  ver}'  good  urn  with  the  trite  subject  of  Fteocles  and 
I^olyneiccs.  The  moment,  as  usual,  is  chosen  when  the  brothers 
are  giving  each  other  the  death-wound.  A  Fury  rushes  between 
them,  not  to  separate  them,  but  to  indicate  her  triumph  over 
both  ;  she  sets  her  foot  on  an  altar  in  the  midst,  and  extinguishes 
her  torch.  She  has  blue  wings,  witli  a  large  eye  in  each,  small 
wings  also  on  her  brows,  a  serpent  tied  round  liei-  neck,  and,  red 
buskins.  The  armour  and  Aveai)ons  also  of  Ihe  warriors  are 
painted.  Beside  the  nsuiil  recumbent  hgure  on  the  lid,  whicli 
is  here  a  man  wearing  a  long  yellow  toripu-,  tliis  urn  hns  a  litth' 
<']iild  also,  caressing  its  father. 

Aiiotlicr  i-clicf  rcin'eseiils  ( )r(st('S  in  Tanris  ;  nnd  indicates  the 
<lis(;overy  by  Ipliigcnciii,  lliiil  llie  stranger  she  is  iiboul  lo  sacrifice 
to  Artemis,  is  her  own  lndllici-,  Orestes,  naked,  sits  w(;ei)ing  on 
the  ;ilt;ir;  slie,  also  naked,  stiinds  Icnning  on  bis  slionldci-  in 
dijcp  dejiM'tioii.  Pyliidcs  is  being  liound  by  ;ni  aimed  man,  to  be 
subiecte<l  to  ijic  same  bloody  rite;  and  two  Lasas,  one  at  eacli 
(.■nd,  fill  uj)  tin;  scene.     The  execution  of  this  relief  is  excellent. 
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Another  scene,  where  two  young  warriors  are  shiying  an  old 
man  and  seizing  a  maiden,  ma}'  rei)resent  the  death  of  Priam 
and  rape  of  Cassandra.  A  female  demon,  with  torch  and  buskins, 
is  in  at  the  death. 

These  urns,  with  others,  twent3'-four  in  all,  were  found  in  one 
tomb,  and  the  inscrii)tions  show  them  to  belong  to  the  family  of 
''  CuMERK."^  The  door  of  the  tomb  was  closed  b}'  a  large  tile, 
bearing  the  same  name  ;  it  is  preserved  in  this  collection.  The 
discover}'  of  a  sepulchre  of  this  family  in  the  neighbourhood  has 
led  some  to  regard  Sarteano  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  Camars, 
but  on  no  valid  ground,  for  Cervetri  might  with  as  much  reason  be 
supposed  the  site  of  Tarquinii,  because  the  tomb  of  the  Tarquins 
is  in  its  necropolis.  Yet  the  very  archaic  character  of  the 
pottery  found  in  the  tombs  of  Sarteano  ])roves  the  existence  of 
Etruscan  habitation  here  at  a  remote  period.- 

In  the  Casa  Bargagii  you  see  the  fruit  of  some  recent  excava- 
tions in  the  Podere  Bacciacciano,  about  one  mile  to  the  north, 
Avhich  prove  the  existence  of  a  necropolis  of  very  early  date, 
resembling  that  of  the  Poggio  Ptenzo,  at  Chiusi.  The  tombs 
Avere  sometimes  in  the  form  of  wells,  lined  with  small  stones 
without  cement,  more  often  mere  holes  in  the  earth,  containing  a 
large  pot,  or  ossuary,  wrought  Avith  the  hand,  in  Avhich  Avere 
deposited  the  ashes  and  bones  of  the  dead.  As  at  Poggio  Penzo, 
one  of  the  two  handles  of  the  pot  Avas  ahvays  found  broken. 
AVhile  the  cinerary  pots  from  that  necropolis  are  often  decorated 
Avitli  geometrical  patterns,  these  of  Sarteano  are  in  general  per- 
fectly plain,  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  of  higher  antiquit3% 
In  shape  these  pots  resemble  the  cinerar}^  vases  found  at  Yilla- 
nova,  the  earliest  cemetery  of  Felsina,  or  ancient  Bologna. 
Like  them  also  they  Avere  generally  covered  Avitli  a  i')atcva  or  cup 
of  terra-cotta,  inverted,  one  of  Avhose  handles  Avas  invariably 
broken.  The  position  of  the  pots  Avas  generally  marked  by 
circular  disks  of  sandstone,  from  8  to  28  inches  in  diameter,  AA'ith 
the  upper  surface  slightly  conical,  Avhich  lay  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  pot.  Sometimes  there  Avas  more  than  one  of  these  disks  over 
a  cinerary  vase.  The  little  cups  and  pots  found  grouped  around 
the  central  one,  are  all  of  the  same  primitive  character,  Avith  the 
exception  of  three  fragments  Avhich  shoAv  reddish  broAvn  stripes 

^  The  name  is  found  also  witli  the  in-  read  Camavs.  Saggio,  II.  j^p.  376,  399,434. 
flexions  of  Cunieresa,  Cunierusa,  Cumeninia.  -  For  notices  of  the  nrns  in  the  Museum 

Lanzi  gives  other  Etruscan  sepulcliral  in-  Bargagii,  see  Bull.  Inst.  1836,  pp.  30 — 32 

Rcriijtions   with    the   names  of    Camarina,  (Sozzi)  ;  1843,  pp.  151-2  (Braun). 
Camurina,  and  Camas,  which  last  he  ■ttould 
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on  a  pale  j-ellow  ground.^  In  the  cinerary  pots,  mixed  witli  the 
hones  and  ashes,  were  found  various  objects  in  hronze — -rihithe, 
bracelets,  hair-pins,  chains,  buttons,  and  crescent-shaped  knives, 
supposed  to  have  been  razors.  There  Avere  also  found  knives  of 
iron,  lance-heads,  and  Jihuhe  of  the  same  metal ;  together  with 
spindles  of  terra-cotta ;  beads  of  coloured  glass,  and  of  amber, 
which  latter  soon  fell  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.'^ 

There  was  formerly  a  collection  of  vases  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Borselli,  some  painted,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  of  the 
black  ware  of  this  district ;  but  since  his  death  they  have  been 

The  collection  of  Signor  Lungliini  has  also  been  dispersed 
since  his  death.  It  contained  many  vases,  both  Greek  and 
Etruscan.  The  most  remarkable  were  two  of  those  tall  and  very 
rare  vases,  sometimes  called  Jiohni,  but  more  correctly  Ichetes,  about 
three  feet  high,  and  composed  of  a  bowl-shaped  vase,  resting  on 
a  stand.  AVhether  for  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  or  for 
perfumes  I  cannot  tell ;  but  the  lid  was  pierced  for  the  escape  of 
the  I'lfinviuni.  One  of  these  vases  Avas  painted  with  numerous 
figures  of  men  and  animals  in  separate  bands;  the  other  was  of 
black  ware  with  decorations  in  relief.    Both  Avere  of  very  early  date. 

]5ut  the  most  singular  article  in  this  collection  was  an  urn  of 
stone  in  the  form  of  a  little  temple  or  small  dog-kennel,  Avith  a 
hi'di-pitched  roof.  Each  side  displayed  a  scene  in  low  flat  relief. 
Eirst  Avas  a  death-bed — the  corpse  covered  Avith  the  shroud — 
children  on  their  knees  in  attitudes  of  grief — wailing-women 
tearing  their  liair — siihiil(>iir>i  drowning  their  cries  Avith  the 
double-pipes.  On  the  opposite  side  was  a  race  of  tri</(e,  or 
three-horse  chariots  ;  and  at  the  ends  Avere  l)an(pieting-scenes — 
the  feasting  and  sports  attending  tlie  funeral.  On  llic  ridge  of 
the  roof  at  each  end  Avas  a  lion  couchant — the  symbolic  guardians 
of  the  ashes.  The  urn  rested  on  the  bodies  of  two  l)ulls  Avith 
Innnan,  <»r  rather  fauns'  heads,  representing  citlur  rivci-gods,  or, 
more  i)robably,  Bacclius  Hebon, — ''' 

S'jmiboA'emqiie  virum,  semiviniiiKiuc  bovinii. 

'  Dr.    Ilclbig   declares  tlmt  these  fraj;-  *  There  were  formerly  in   tliis  collection 

nieiit.s   licar  a  rcscmlilancc  to  tlic  pottery  some    Ipcaiitiftil    vases    with     iiiytliolo;,'ical 

foiiml   in  the  Acroiiolis  of  Athens,   nmier  siiiijects  ;    also  a  seat   or  curule   chair   of 

the  liastion  of  Cimon,  to  that  of  Cyjirus,  jiottery,  with  lixs-rcliefs,  much  rescmhlin;; 

ami  also  to  that  found  nmler  the  pciierino  of  the  lieautiful  marlile  throne  of  the  Palayzo 

the  Allian  Lake.      ISiill.  Inst.  If'H'i,  \>.  T.U.  Coi-siniat  Rome.    For  noti<cs  of  the  i'.orsclli 

*  Bee  a  lelter  from  Si^jnor  1*.  Barf,'a;,'li  to  collection,  i\n  it  was,  see   Hull.  Inst.  1S40, 

Connt    (Jozzadini,    in    liis   Scavi    Arnoaldi  }>]<.  1 4S,  U'.»,  l[}'.i. 
presso  IJologna,  p.  -0.  ''  Tiie.se  heads  .an;  like  tli.it  .^hown  in  the 
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This  monument  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  very  early  and 
severely  archaic  style  of  Etruscan  sculptured 

Signor  Fanello  Fanelli  is  lord  of  the  ruined  castle,  which 
•crowns  the  steep  cliff  overhanging  the  town  of  Sarteano.  It  was 
presented  to  his  ancestors  some  centuries  since  by  one  of  the 
Medici,  for  services  rendered  to  the  Tuscan  State.  Here  he 
dwells,  not  in  the  crumbling  and  picturesque  keep,  but  in  a 
house  he  has  recentl}^  built  within  the  walls  on  the  only  spot  not 
covered  by  the  grove  of  ilex,  which  now  fills  the  castle-court. 
He  possesses  some  good  Etruscan  bronzes,  mirrors,  pafcra  with 
figured  handles,  many  idols  of  various  sizes  and  merit,  pottery  of 
hucchero,  a  few  painted  vases,  coins,  etc.  But  he  is  particularly 
rich  in  Etruscan  scarahei,  some  of  them  very  choice ;  and  he  has 
idso  some  good  intaglios. 

So  rich  is  the  soil  around  Sarteano  in  Etruscan  treasures,  that 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  agriculture  articles  are  often  brought 
to  light  and  the  proprietors  of  land  come  into  the  possession  of 
antiquities  without  the  trouble  of  research.  This  necropolis  is 
hardly  less  abundant  in  bronzes  than  in  pottery.  The  tombs  are 
all  hollowed  in  the  rock,  very  simple,  without  decorations,  and 
have  generally  but  a  single  chamber,  which,  when  of  great  size, 
is  supported  by  a  rock-hewn  pillar  in  the  midst.  Not  one 
remains  open  for  inspection. 

]Much  of  this  ancient  roha  has  been  disinterred  near  the 
]\Iadonna  della  Fea,  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Sarteano ;  some 
also  on  Monte  Salaja,  in  the  same  direction ;  but  the  most 
archaic  pottery  is  found  still  further,  towards  Castiglioncel  del 
Trinoro,  a  wall-girt  village,  with  the  ominous  alias  of  de'  Ladri, 
or  the  Robber-hold,  three  miles  from  Sarteano,  tovrards  Eadico- 
fani.  Much  has  also  been  found  at  Castelluccio,  four  miles 
distant,  on  a  moimtain  ridge  on  the  western  slope  of  Monte 
Cetona ;  and  excavations  made  near  a  church  called  Spineta, 
b)elow  the  same  mountain,  six  miles  from  Sarteano,  have  yielded 
much  early  hucchero,  and  urns  of  terra-cotta,  but  no  painted  vases. 

■wood-cut  at  p.  401  of  Vol.   I.     This  figure  that  city,  or  Achelous,  or  some  other  river- 
is  found  on  many  bronze  coins  of  Neapolis  god.     Ann.  Inst.  1841,  j).  133. 
of  late  date,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  ''   For  a  notice  of  this  urn,  see  Bull.  Inst, 
either    Bacchus    Hebon,    the    divinity    of  1846,  p.  162. 
Campania,  or  the  Sebethus,  a  rivulet  near 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

CHIANCIANO    AND    MONTEPULCIANO. 

Reliquias  veterumque  vides  momnneuta  vironiin. 

ViKGIL. 

From  Sarteano  to  Chianciaiio  it  is  a  drive  of  seven  miles 
amid  glorious  scenery.  Tliis  range  of  heights,  indeed  the  whole 
district  of  Chiusi,  is  prodigal  in  charms — an  earthl}'  paradise. 
There  are  so  many  elements  of  beauty,  that  those  which  are 
wanting  are  not  nns;-:ed.  Here  are  hill  and  vale,  rock  and  wood, 
towns  and  castles  on  picturesque  heights,  Lroad  islet-studded 
lakes,  and  ranges  of  Alpine  snow  and  sublimity;  and  if  the  ocean 
be  wanting,  it  has  no  unapt  substitute  in  the  vast  vale  or  jdain 
of  Chiana — a  sea  of  fertility  and  luxuriance;  while  all  is  warmed 
and  enriched  by  the  glowing  sun  of  Italy,  and  canopied  by  a 
vault  of  that  lieavenly  blue,  that 

Dolce  color  (Voricutal  zafiiro, 

which  reflects  beauty  on  everytliing  l)cneatli  it.  It  is  the  sort  of 
scenery  which  wins  rather  than  iin])oses,  whose  grandeur  lies  in 
its  totalit}',  not  in  particular  features,  where  sublimity  takes  you 
not  by  storm,  l)Ut  retires  into  an  element  of  tlie  beautiful. 

Between  Sarteano  and  ( 'liiaiiciano  a  few  years  since  were  dis- 
covered the  remains  of  a  temple  in  Avhich  Avere  found  fragments, 
of  a  bronze  chariot — some  horses'  hoofs,  ami  an  arm  of  the- 
(lurifid,  of  wonderful  beauty.  The  mountains  hereabouts  are 
said  to  abound  in  weapons  of  the  stone  period — arrow-heads,, 
knives,  and  celts.^ 

(.'bianciano,  like  Sarteano,  stands  on  the  brow  of  a,  lofty  hill,, 
girt  with  corn,  vines  and  (dives—  a  proud  site,  lording  it  over  the- 
wide  vale  of  the  Chiana,  and  the  twhi  hikes  of  Chinsi  and  Monte- 
])id(i;ino.      Jt  is  a  neat  town  ol'  alxtni  two  tliousand  souls,  and  is 

>  J!iill.  Inst.  1808,  i>.  133. 
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much  resorted  to  in  summer,  for  the  hot  springs  in  its  neigh - 
hourhood.  Here  are  two  little  inns  of  very  humble  pretensions. 
The  Locanda  d'ltalia,  just  within  the  gate,  kept  by  Giovanni 
■C'eechoni,  is  said  to  be  the  better. 

There  are  no  local  remains  of  high  antiquity  at  Chianciano, 
yet  it  seems  very  probable,  both  from  the  nature  of  its  position, 
and  from  the  discovery  of  numerous  sepulchres  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  an  Etruscan  town  occupied  this  site.  In  truth  the 
modern  name  is  indicative  of  the  ancient  appellation,  being 
obvious!}'  derived  from  the  Clanis.^  The  beautiful  collection  of 
Etruscan  antiquities,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Signor  Carlo 
Casuccini  of  this  town,  has  been  disposed  of  since  his  death.  At 
ju'esent  the  principal  collection  of  such  roha  is  in  the  hands  of 
Signor  Giuseppe  Bartoli,  who  has  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
black  ware  of  this  district — ciste,  focolari,  and  cock-crowned  jars, 
with  some  painted  pottery  also,  and  bronzes  of  various  descrip- 
tions— all  the  produce  of  his  own  excavations.  Doctor  Cecchi 
has  also  some  vases,  but  they  are  not  all  genuine. 

Many  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  opened  at  a  spot  called 
Volpajo,  near  the  mound  of  I  Gelli,  half  a  mile  from  Chianciano.'' 
The  tombs  of  Chianciano  are  generally  found  choked  with  the 
debris  of  the  roof,  or  with  earth  that  has  washed  in,  and  require 
great  labour  to  clear  them,  and  after  all  they  contain,  or  seem  to 
contain,  nothing  beyond  the  corpse  and  a  few  black  pots  of  no 
value  or  importance.  That  experienced  excavator,  Alessandro 
Francois,  here  suspected  deceit,  and  on  sounding  the  walls  he 
found  sundry  niches  filled  in  Avith  earth,  so  as  to  resemble  the 
rock  in  which  the  tomb  was  excavated.  Within  the  niche  was  a 
slab  fitted  to  the  cavity,  and  behind  that  a  beautiful  painted  vase, 
general!}^  of  archaic  character,  with  black  figures  on  a  yellow 
ground.  These  concealed  niches  form  a  peculiarity  in  the  necro- 
polis of  Sarteano,  and  the  vases  are  generally  of  the  second  st3'le, 
while  of  the  pottery  found  at  Chiusi,  the  vases  with  yellow  figures 

"  The  very  name  of  this  town  lias  Leen  In  tlie  same  neighljouvhooJ^  at  a  spot  called 

fonnd   in   an    Etruscan  inscription,   wliicli  Le  Fornaci,  was  found,  half  a  century  since, 

contains  that  also  of  Clusium — "Clunsia."  the  remains  of  an  ancient  factory  of  vases 

The  form  in  which  it  ocoirs  is    "  Clani-  and  tiles,   of  Roman  times,  belonging  to  a 

ciANiSTH."    Mus.  Chius.  II.  p.  222.     This  certain  L.  Gellius.     On  two  of  the  tiles  was 

is  probably  an  adjective^  the  last  syllable  inscribed  the  name  of  that  Sisenna,   who 

answering,  it  may  be,  to  the  Latin  adjec-  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  769,  sixteen 

tival  termination, — estis — as  a  ccelo,  aelestis  years  after  Christ  ;  but  though  of  so  late  a 

— ah  a'jro,  agrcstts — an  inflexion  common  date  the  word  is  written  from  right  to  left, 

.also  in  modern  Italian.  in  the  Etruscan  style.     Bull.  Inst.  1832, 

3  Bull.  Inst.  1830,  p.  63;  1831,  p.  38.  p.  33. 

VOL.    II.  i;   15 
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on  a  black  grouiul  are  more  abundant.^  In  tbe  neigbbourhooci 
of  Chianciano  has  been  found  one  of  the  rare  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions, in  Etruscan  and   Tjatin.     The   former  would   run   thus  in 

lloman  letters — 

CUINT.   SEXU.   ARXTXAL. 

uhich  is  translated  by 

Q.   SEXTIVS.  L.   F.   ARRIA.   XATVS. 

The  last  letter  in  the  second  M'ord  of  the  Etruscan  epitaph,  was- 
probablv  T,  a  character  which  in  the  Etruscan  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  an  U.'' 

From  Cliiusi  to  Chianciano  by  railroad  is  a  distance  of  ten 
chilometres,  or  about  six  miles,  but  from  the  station  at  tlie  latter 
place  to  the  town,  there  is  a  steep  ascent  of  at  least  four  miles,, 
so  that  the  intervening  distance  of  nine  miles  between  the  towns- 
can  be  accomplished  almost  as  speedil}'  b}'  the  carriage-road.  So- 
also  with  the  journe}''  between  Chianciano  and  IMontepulciano. 
By  the  direct  road,  which  is  not  in  the  best  order,  it  is  true,  the- 
distance  is  only  four  miles.  But  he  who  thinks  to  save  time  by 
taking  the  train  will  be  greatly  deceived.  The  distance  between 
the  stations  is  eleven  chilometres,  or  about  seven  miles,  but  as- 
the  town  in  each  case  is  at  least  four  miles  from  the  station,  the^ 
entire  journey  by  this  detour  Avill  be  extended  to  fifteen  miles. 

The  direct  road  skirts  the  brow  of  the  hills,  which  are  coverecl 
with  oak-woods  ;  about  half-way  it  crosses  the  Ac(pia  Boglia,  a 
sulphureous  and  ferruginous  spring ;  and,  on  the  ai)proach  to 
Montepulciano,  passes  a  bare,  conical  hill,  called  Poggio  Tutoni, 
or  Tutona — a  name,  which  from  its  affinity  to  tlie  Tutni  or 
Tutna,  often  found  in  Etruscan  inscriptions  in  this  district, 
appears  to  be  very  ancient.'^ 

jNIontepulciano  is  a  city  of  sonu'  llirt'c  thousand  inhabitants, 
girt  by  walls  of  the  middle  ages,  and  cresting  a  lofty  height  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  range  of  liills.  It  is  built  on  so 
steep  a  slope,  that  it  Avould  seem  that  llie  architects  of  the 
Cathedral  had  leagued  with  the  priests  to  impose  a  perpetual. 
])cniiu(0  on  the  inhabitants  by  ])lncing  it  at  the  sunnnit  of  the 
town.  The  most  interesting  building  is  the  church  of  San  Biagio, 
without  tlie  walls,  a  modern  edifice  after  the  designs  of  Sangallo, 
Avliich   owes   its  existence   to    w    miriiclc   of  a    Madonmt,   who   is 

'   Mull.  In.st.  1851,  ]i.  111*.  13.'J,  '1-H\)  will  l>e  found  Ktiusctin  in.scri]i- 

■■•   Uull.  Inst.  1811,11.  J  i  ;  cf.  jp.  8(».  tions  with   this  faiiiily-naiiie  ;  and  I  Iiavo 

•■'  In   tlic   Mu-c'i  ChinsiiH.  (il.    \>]<.  VJl,        oliscrvr.lthrin  luitli  al  Cliiusi  and  (Vtona. 
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recorded  to  have  winked  "  her  most  holy  eyes  "  at  two  washer- 
women, in  so  fascinating  a  manner  as  to  bring  even  a  herd  of 
cattle  to  their  knees  before  her  image. 

Montepulciano  is  supposed  to  be  an  Etruscan  site.  Its  situa- 
tion on  a  lofty  and  isolated  height,  and  the  remains  discovered  in 
its  neighbourhood,  favour  this  opinion.  Some  have  ascribed  its 
foundation  to  Porsena ; '''  others  more  modesth'  have  regarded  it 
as  the  Arretium  Fidens  of  Pliny, ^  or  as  the  Ad  Novas  of  the 
Peutingerian  Table.^  The  earliest  record  we  have  of  it  is  in  the 
3"ear  715  after  Christ,  when  it  was  called  Castellum  Politianum.^ 
Its  ancient  name  must  remain  a  matter  of  conjecture,  till  fortune 
favours  us  with  some  local  inscription,  throwing  light  on  the 
subject.  No  vestiges  of  ancient  walls  are  now  extant,  nor  are 
there  any  tombs  open  around  the  town.  Yet  excavations  are 
occasionally  made  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  yield  cinerarv  urns, 
the  usual  black  pottery,  painted  vases  of  different  epochs,  and 
bronzes ;  a  good  collection  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  house  of 
Signor  Ferdinando  Angelotti,  all  found  at  the  Poggio  Serragio — 
together  with  some  very  early  Latin  inscriptions,  as  well  as 
Etruscan. 

Another  collection  of  monuments,  Etruscan  and  Latin,  dis- 
covered in  the  vicinity,  is  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Buccelli.^ 
Here  are  sepulchral  inscriptions,  and  reliefs  from  sarcophagi  and 
urns,  embedded  in  the  facade — a  prodigal  display  of  antiquarian 
wealth,  which  is  lost  on  the  eyes  of  the  natives,  but  has  the 
advantage  of  attaching  the  relics  to  the  spot.  In  the  reliefs  are 
centaurs,  gorgons,  souls  on  horseback — but  nothing  of  extra- 
ordinary interest.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  are  remarkable  for 
having  Etruscan  names  in  Poman  letters,"'  as — 

TITIA  •  C  •  L  A  .  .  .  ABASSA 

FAVSAL  ARNTHAL • FRAVNAL. 

Let  not  the  traveller  omit  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  the  liquid 
"  manna  of  Montepulciano,"  the  monarch  of  Tuscan,  if  not  of  all 
other  wines,  as  Bacchus  and  Pedi  have  pronounced  it — 

"  Montepulciano  d'ogni  vino  o  il  Re." 

'^  Auetores   ap.    Dempster.    Etrui'.    Reg.  nortli  of  Clusium,  .see  tlie  Appendi.K  to  tliis 

II.  p.  422.  cliaijter. 

^  Dempster.  II.  p.  423.  '  Repetti,  III.  p.  465. 

^  Cluver.   II.  p.   5G9  ;  Cramer,   Ancient  -  Gori,     ]\[us.     Etrus.     I.    tab.    191-5  ; 

Italy,   I.   p.   247.      But  the  distance  from  Lanzi,  II.  p.  269  ;  Inghirami,  Men.  Etrus. 

Clusium  is  much  more  than  9  miles.     For  I.  p.  14. 

the  stations  and  distances  on  the  Via  Cassia  -'  Tliose  in  the  Etruscan  character  meu- 

B  B  2 
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Hark  to  the  ecstatic  jolliness  of  the  god  ! — 

"  Sweet  Ai-iadne — 
Fill  me  the  manna  of  Montepulciano  ! 
Fill  me  a  magnum,  and  reach  it  me. — Gods  I 
How  it  slides  to  vay  heart  by  the  sweetest  of  roads  ! 
Oh,  how  it  kisses  me,  tickles  me,  bites  me  I 
Oh,  how  my  eyes  loosen  sweetly  in  tears  ! 
I'm  ravished  I     I  "m  rapt  I     Heaven  finds  me  admissible  ! 
Lost  in  an  ecstasy  !  blinded  !  invisible  ! 
Hearken  all  earth  ! 

We,  Bacchixs,  in  the  might  of  our  great  mirth 
To  all  who  reverence  us,  and  are  right  thinkers  ; — 
Hear,  all  ye  drinkers  ! 

Give  ear  and  give  faith  to  our  edict  divine— 
Montepulciano  "s  the  king  of  all  w'ine." 

Montepulciano  commands  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  vale  of 
the  Chiana,  which,  after  h'ing  in  confined  luxuriance  hetween 
this  range  and  the  triple  paps  of  Cliiusi,  here  swells  out  and 
unfolds  its  heauties  in  a  wide  expanse  of  fertilit}'^ ;  stretching 
northward  to  the  walls  of  Arezzo  and  the  tower-crowned  height 
of  Cortona ;  and  eastward  be3'ond  the  twin  lakes,  to  the  broad 
and  bright-bosomed  Thras3'mene,  and  to  the  very  base  of  the 
hoary  Apennines.  This  was  for  ages  a  drear}-  swamp,  proverbial 
for  pestilence  ; 

"  But  that  is  past,  and  now  the  zephyr  brings 
Health  in  its  breath,  and  gladness  on  its  wings."' 

It  is  now  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Europe,  scarcely  less 
healthy  than  the  lieights  around  it.  This  surprising  change, 
which  had  been  aimed  at  in  vain  for  two  centuries,  has  been 
effected  in  the  last  eighty  years  by  filling  up  the  swamp  with 
alluvial  dei")Osits  ;  ^  and  instead  of  slime  and  i)utrid  water,  it  now 
overruns  with  oil  iind  wine,  and  all  the  wealth  of  a  southern  soil, 
and  in  place  of  the  fisli  and  wild-fjwl,  for  which  it  was  famed  of 
old,^  are  milk-white  oxen,  fair  as  the   steers  of  Clitumnus,  and 

lion  the  families  of  Varna  (Variiis),  Treim  in  its  course  wasconteniiilated  as  long  since 

(Treliius),    Tlcsna    or    Trcsna    (Tclcsiniis),  as  the  rei;,'n  of  Tiberius;  bnt  the  Florentines 

Latini  (Latiims),  Seianti  (Sejanus),  Vt'lthur  of  that  day  sent  a  deimtation  to  Koine  de- 

(Veturius),    I'ethni,    &c.,    but  the   greater  iird'ating  such  a  change  on  the  KroniKl  that 

]iart    belong    to    the    families    of    Lcciic  their  lands  wotdd  be  flooded  and  destroyed  ; 

(Licinius)  and  Tctina  (Titinius).  and   the    jirojcct  \va.s  abandoned.      Tacit. 

■'  In  the  Iloman  portion  of  the  Val   di  Annal.  I.  -7!*. 
Chiana,   the    opposite    system   of   draining  *  The  Ai'/u"*?  wepl  KAoiJffio*' of  Strabo  (V. 

has  been  pursucfl.  and  with  little  success.  j).    22(1)    must   refer  to  this  swamp,   then 

llepetti,  I.  J).  (iS.'j.     The  Clanis  or  Chiana  under  water,  rather  than  to  either  of  the 

originally  fell   into  tlie  Tiber,   Idit  is  now  small    lakes    neiir    the   town,    which   were 

made  to  fall  into  the  Arno.      This  change  ]irolialily  hardly  distinguishable. 
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flocks  of  sheep,  tended  by  dark-eyed  Cliloes  and  Delias,  who 
watch  then-  charge  as  they  sit  spinning  by  the  road-side. 

A  great  portion  of  the  plain  formerly  belonged  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  had  a  small  palace  at  BettoUe,  eleven  miles  from 
Montepulciano,  and  much  of  the  land  is  parcelled  off  into  small 
j)oderi  or  farms,  all  built  on  one  plan,  and  titled  and  numbered 
like  papers  in  a  cabinet.  In  appearance  the  plain  is  much  lilce 
Lombard}',  the  products  are  similar,  the  fertility  equal,  the  road 
almost  as  level.  The  traveller  who  would  journe}'  across  it  to 
Arezzo  may  find  accommodation  at  Bettolle  or  Fqjano.'' 

Every  one  must  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  cattle  in  this 
district.  They  are  either  purely  white  or  tinged  with  grey,  which 
in  the  sun  has  quite  a  lilac  bloom ;  and  their  eyes  are  so  large, 
soft,  and  lustrous,  that  one  ceases  to  wonder  that  Juno  was  called 
*' ox-eyed,"  or  that  Europa  eloped  with  a  bull. 

At  various  spots  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  Etruscan  tombs 
have  been  found ;  and  it  would  seem  that  some  of  the  eminences 
which  vary  its  surface,  must  have  been  occupied  in  ancient  times 
by  towns,  or  villages,  though  much  of  the  low  ground  was  under 
water.'^ 

^  Montepulciano  is  13  miles  from  Chiiisi  latest  and  best  stj'le,  have  been  brought  to 

by  the  carriage  road,  7  from  Pienza,  18  or  light.     Bull.   Inst.   1843,  pjj.  37,  38  ;  cf. 

19  from  Cortona,  and  32  or  33  from  Arezzo.  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  p.  213,  tav.  35,  2.     At 

''   Near  Asinalunga,  and  also   on  a  hill  Marciano,  a  village  on  the  heights  by  the 

near  the  farm  of  Fonte  Rotella,  tombs  have  road-side,  a  few  miles  from  Fojano,  tombs 

been  found  with  curious  articles  in  bronze.  have   been    opened,    containing    numerous 

Bull.   Inst.   1834,  p.    200  ;  1835,  p.  126.  unis.     Bull.    Inst.    1830,   p.   202  ;    1868, 

Near  Lucignano,  18  miles  from  Arezzo,  in  p.  133.    At  Farneta,  also,  inscriptions  have 

some    hills,    called     "  Poggi    Grassi,"    or  been  found,  and  at  Brolio,  24  miles  from 

"delle    Belle    Donne,"    a  Roman   urn    of  Arezzo,   beautiful  bronzes,  many  of  which 

marble  and  some  red  Aretine  vases  have  are  preserved  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  at 

been  discovered.     Bull.  Inst.  1832,  p.  54.  Florence.     Vide  supra, -p.  %7 .    At  Casalta, 

Also  at  the  foot  of  the  "  Poggio  de' Morti, "  also,  in  the  Yal  di  Chiana,  the  beautiful 

or    "Dead   Men's    Hill,"    some    Etruscan  A-ases  in  the  Museum  of  Arezzo,  represent- 

iirns,   of   the  families  of    "Spurina"  and  ing  Pelops  and  Hij^podameia,  and  the  death 

"Thurice,"     with    female    ornaments    of  of  CEnomaus,  were  found.     See  p.  389. 
gold  and  silver,  and  painted  vases  in  the 
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APPENDIX    TO    CHAPTER    LVII. 

North  of  Clusimu  tlu-  Itineraries  j;ive   us  the  following  stations,   on   the 

VIA  CASSIA. 

[t'ontiitued  from  page  318.) 


ANTOXIXE  ITINERARY. 

Chisiiim. 

Ad  Statiias  M.P.   XII. 

An-etium  XXV. 
Ad    Fines,    sive    Casas 

CiBsarianas  XXV. 

Florentiam  XXV. 

Pistoriuin  XXV. 

Lucam  XXV. 


PEUTINGERIAN 

TABLE. 

Olusium. 

Ad  Novas 

Villi. 

Ad  Grtecos 

Villi. 

Ad  Joglandem 

XII. 

l)itiiriha 

X. 

Ad  Aquileia 

XIIII. 

Florentia  Tuscorum 

— 

Anunn  H. 

— 

In  Portu 

IIII. 

Valuata 

XVII. 

Pisis 

VIII. 

From  Clusium  a  second  road  ran  more  tfi  the  west  to  Sena,  and  aiiparently 
tn  Florentia,  according  to  the  same  Tahle  ;  Imt  the  distances  are  very 
incorrect. 


Clusium. 

Ad  Xovas 

Villi. 

Manliana 

Viil. 

Ad  Mensulas 

XVllI. 

Umbro  fl. 

XVI. 

Sena  Julia 

VI. 

Ad  Sextum 

XVI. 

XXXIII. 

CHAPTER    LVIIL 

CITTA    LA    PIEVE. 

Tokens  of  tlie  dead — the  wondrous  fame 

Of  the  i)ast  world 

Traditions  dark  and  old,  whence  evil  creeds 
Start  forth.  Shellev. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  scenery  of  Cliiusi,  after 
Monte  Cetona,  is  the  town  of  Citta  hi  Pieve,  which  stands  in  a 
<3onnnanding  position,  cresting  with  its  towers  the  lofty  hill 
io  the  south-east,  which  impends  almost  precipitously  over  the 
^leep  valley  through  which  the  railroad  runs  to  Orvieto  and 
Home.  It  is  but  six  or  seven  miles  from  Chiusi,  and  the  road 
is  delightful,  winding  first  through  Avoods  of  brave  old  oaks, 
baring  their  lichen-clad  boughs  to  the  winter  sky,  above  an 
undergrowth  of  juniper  and  fern  ;  and  then,  on  the  higher  part  of 
the  ascent,  commanding  extensive  views  over  the  luxuriant  vale 
of  Chiana,  and  the  broad  Thras3'mene  Avitli  its  islands,  to  the 
Apennines  stretching  their  snow  half  across  the  horizon. 

Citta  la  Pieve  shows  no  local  traces  of  Etruscan  antiquity, 
although  tombs  of  that  character  have  been  found  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Its  name,  however,  a  corruption  of 
Civitas  Plebis,  seems  to  indicate  at  least  a  Roman  origin.  The 
town  is  neat  and  clean,  and  built  entirely  of  brick,  a  most 
unusual  feature  in  this  part  of  Italy.  As  it  contains  numerous 
works  of  Pietro  Perugino,  who  w^as  born  here,  to  say  nothmg  of 
Ms  paint-pots  and  smidiy  letters  from  his  own  hand,  together 
with  some  interesting  Etruscan  remains,  the  traveller  ma}^  be 
induced  to  halt  here  for  the  night.  Let  him,  in  that  case,  seek 
shelter  at  the  "Locanda  de'  Tre  Mori,"  where  he  will  find  the  best 
accommodation  the  town  can  afford. 

The  Etruscan  antiquities  are  to  be  seen  in  the  houses  of 
the  Signori  Taccini,  Mazzuoli,  and  Quindici.  The  last-named 
gentleman    has   a   sitting    figure    of    Proserpine,    in    admh-able 
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preserviition,  and  in  that  and  other  respects  superior  to  every 
similar  monument  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  Etruria.  It  is  of 
chpo,  nearl}"  as  large  as  life,  and  retains  traces  of  colour  and 
gilding".  The  goddess  is  represented,  as  usual,  sitting  in  a 
curule  chair,  which  in  this  instance  is  flanked  on  each  side  by  a 
winged  sphinx,  and  covered  behind  with  a  lion's  skin,  but  in 
spite  of  the  rigidity  of  early  art,  and  the  stiff  folds  of  her  drapery^ 
there  is  a  dignity  and  even  ease  about  her  figure  rarel}'  seen  in 
works  of  so  archaic  a  period.  In  this,  and  the  ideality  of  her 
features,  "which  are  certainly  not  iconic,  she  seems  to  illustrate 
Homer's  epithet  of  ayavi]  ITepo-e^oVeta.  Her  head,  which  is^ 
movable,  as  usual,  the  figure  being  a  cinerary  urn,  is  bound 
with  a  quadruple  stcplianc  or  chaplet,  gilt ;  but  she  Avears  no 
other  ornaments.  In  her  right  hand,  which  she  rests  on  the 
head  of  the  sphinx  on  that  side,  she  appears  to  have  held  some 
object,  probably  a  wand;  her  left  reposes  on  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  holds  the  customary  pomegranate.  This  monument,  for  its 
excellent  style  of  archaic  art,  and  its  almost  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  demands  a  place  in  a  museum,  but  the  price  asked 
for  it  by  its  possessor  will  exclude  it  from  any  but  a  national 
collection. 

Signor  Luigi  Mazzuoli  possesses  a  number  of  vases,  principally 
Greek,  of  the  Third  style,  which  he  excavated  at  Gugliella,  six  or 
seven  miles  nortli  of  La  Pieve,  on  the  hill  of  Santa  Maria,  above 
the  Lake  of  Chiusi. 

Till',  Taccini  CoLi,i:cTrox. 

The  most  beautiful  collection  of  Etruscan  antiquities  in  Cittu  la 
Pieve  is  in  the  possession  of  Signor  di  Giorgi  Taccini,  who  lives 
in  a  beautiful  villa  outside  the  town,  but  keei)s  his  antiquarian 
treasures  in  his  house  Avithin  the  walls.  His  collection  of  urns  is 
l^ailicularly  choice,  for  their  admirable  preservation,  and  their  poly- 
chrcnne  character,  as  well  as  for  the  superior  art  man}'  of  them 
display,  and  the  novelty  of  the  subjects  in  some  of  the  reliefs. 

I.  The  monument  which  strikes  your  eye  on  entering  is  a 
cinerary  urn  of  alabaster,  on  whose  lid  reposes  the  figure  of  a 
man  lialf-draped,  2)(ilrr((  in  one  hand,  as  usual,  but  his  other 
l)asso(l  niiiiid  the  neck  of  a  woman,  wlio,  instead  of  reclining,  sits 
on  the  couch  beside  him,  resting  her  feet  on  a  stool.  Her  feet 
form  part  of  the  urn,  but  the  rest  of  lier  body  is  attached  to  the 
lid.  Her  eyes,  lips,  cheeks,  hair,  are  all  painted  to  the  life,  and 
her  robes  are  di-corated   with   a  red  border.     In   this   urn  were 
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found  two  magnificent  necklaces,  two  spirals  for  the  hair,  a  very 
large  earring,  and  some  small  acorns — all  of  gold,  which  are 
exhibited  in  the  same  chamber. 

II.  An  urn  with  a  recumbent  male  figure,  named  "  Larth 
Purnei  Kurke."  The  relief  exhibits  a  combat  between  two  men 
on  horseback  and  four  on  foot.  The  design  is  full  of  spirit,  and 
appears  to  be  taken  from  a  Greek  original.  At  one  end  of  the 
urn  is  represented  the  suicide  of  Ajax;  at  the  other,  a  wanior  is 
sinldng  m  death,  with  a  bird  perched  on  his  helmet,  in  the  act  of 
pecking  out  his  eyes.  The  urn  retains  traces  of  the  colouring 
with  which  it  was  decorated. 

III.  On  the  lid  of  this  urn  a  woman  reclines,  with  an  oenochoc 
in  her  hand.  She  is  named  "  Lartlii  Purnei  Papalnisa."  In 
the  relief  the  Death  of  Laius  is  represented  with  the  usual 
features — the  chariot  overthrown — one  horse  struggling  on  the 
ground — a  Fury  with  a  torch  seizing  another  by  the  bridle — • 
(Edipus  unconsciously  cutting  down  his  own  father,  assisted  by 
a  comrade  who  brandishes  a  fragment  of  the  wheel  over  the 
l)rostrate  king. 

IV.  Another  urn,  on  whose  lid  reclines  a  short  stumpy 
figure,  a  true  "  obcsus  Etrmcus,'"  named  "  Arnti  Purni,"  dis- 
plays in  its  relief  a  rare  subject,  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clyttemnestra.  A  figure  draped  to  the 
feet,  and  whose  head  is  covered  with  a  veil,  sits  on  a  chair  in  the 
centre  of  the  scene.  Opposite  stands  a  woman,  clad  in  tunic  and 
mantle,  who  with  a  stool  lifted  high  over  her  head,  is  in  the  act  of 
striking  down  the  veiled  figure.     Two  armed  men  fiank  the  scene. ^ 

V.  An  urn  with  a  male  figure,  called  "  Larth  Purni  Larthi 
Pauphesa."  The  relief  displays  a  scene  which  may  be  interpreted 
as  Electra  and  her  brother  Orestes  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon, 
although  no  sepulchre  is  visible.  She  stands  naked,  yet  wearing 
the  usual  adornments  of  her  sex,  in  an  attitude  of  deep  dejection; 
Orestes,  also  without  drapery,  sits  weeping  below  her ;  Pjdades 
sits  by  his  side  ;  a  female  attendant  brings  a  wine-jar  and  a  plate 

^  Count    Giancarlo     Conestabile    (Bull.  iiestra.    Cf.  Sopli.  Electra,  204.    It  is  more 

Inst.  1864,  -p.  231)  takes  the  veiled  figure  accordant  with  the  version  of    .Sschylus, 

for  a  woman,  but  does  not  attempt  to  put  who  represents  him  as  slain  by  his  treacher- 

another  interpretation  on  the  scene.     If  it  ous  wife,  who  threw  a  net  over  him  when 

be  a  male,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  it  may  well  in  the  bath,  and  despatched  him  with  a 

be  intended  for  Agamemnon.     It  certainly  double-edged  weapon  (Agam.  1492,   1496, 

does  not  agree  with  the  description  given  1516,   1")39).     Euripides  (Orest.   26)  does 

by  Homer,  who  (Odys.  XI.  410)  represents  not  specify  a  net,  but  describes  her  as  using 

"  the  king  of  men  "  as  treacherously  slain  a  garment  from  which  he  could  not  escape, 
at   a  banquet  by  Jigisthus   and    Clyttem- 
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of  fruit,  an  oftering,  perhaps,  to  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  Two 
horses  are  lield  by  warriors  behind,  and  two  armed  men,  one  at 
each  end,  complete  the  scene. 

VI.  Another  nrn  shows  the  oft  repeated  subject  of  the  Theban 
Brothers,  here  told  in  a  novel  manner.  The  combatants  are 
preparing  for  the  encounter,  each  being  held  back  by  a  female 
figure,  who  in  this  case  may  represent  their  good  genius,  but  the 
winged  Fury,  who  with  a  monstrous  seri)ent  bound  round  her 
waist,  springs  from  an  altar  in  the  midst,  shows  herself  as  their 
Key,  or  the  demon  of  their  doom,  although  without  the  teeth  and 
claws  of  a  wild  beast,  as  she  was  represented  in  a  similar  scene 
on  the  Chest  of  Cypselus.-  At  one  end  of  the  urn  stands  Charun, 
leaning  on  his  mallet ;  at  the  other  sits  a  hideous  she-demon, 
with  two  fearful  snakes  springing  from  her  shoulders.  This  urn 
retains  many  vestiges  of  the  colour  Avith  which  it  was  decorated. 

YII.  An  alabaster  urn  with  a  headless  male  figure,  named 
"  Arnth  Purni  Kurkesa."  The  principal  figure  in  the  relief  is  a 
young  man  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  without  drapery,  thougli  he 
wears  a  long  necklace  of  hiiihe  and  tiny  vases  strung  togetlier 
alternately,  who  sits,  resting  a  lyre  on  his  thigh,  as  though  Ik; 
were  about  to  strike  its  chords.  Behind  him  is  the  head  of  ii 
horse,  whose  bridle  is  held  by  a  bearded  and  armed  warrior.  In 
the  foreground  are  two  female  figures,  one  of  whom,  though  on  her 
knees,  is  armed  with  a  sword.  A  warrior  at  each  end  completes 
the  scene.     It  is  not  easy  to  interpret  this  singular  subject. 

^TII.  Another  man  of  the  same  family — "  Ijarth  l*urni  Alpha" 
— reclines  on  the  lid.  The  relief  shows  two  young  warriors  about 
to  engage  in  combat  for  a  girl  who  sits  half-draped  on  the  ground 
between  them.  A  Lasa,  with  a  scroll  in  one  hand,  holds  a  horse 
b}'  tlie  bridle  with  tlie  other. 

( )th('r  urns  display  combats  between  warriors  on  foot  or  on  horse- 
Itack,  but  have  nothing  sufTicieiitly  remarkable,  eitlier  as  regards 
the  art  or  the  subject  of  the  reliefs,  to  require  a  particular  notice. 

The  antiquities  in  this  collection  were  found  some  five  or  six. 
years  since,  in  the  plain  below  (,'itta  la  J'ieve  to  the  west,  or  rather 
in  a  Wdddcd  liill  ciillcd  "  II  Uutni'onc,"'  which  i'ornis  llic  I'urther 
extremity  ol  "  I'oggio  Lungo,"  the  hnig  range  of  oak-covered 
lieights,  which  stretch  soutliward  fiDni  tlie  railway  station  at 
Chiusi.  The  tombs  which  yielded  them  douhtless  belonged  ta 
the  iiecr<i|)nlis  of  ( 'lusiuni. 

-   J'ansaii.   V.  ]!>.  0. 


CHAPTER    LIX. 

XRBZZO.—AlUiETIUM. 

8ic  tempora  verti 
Oeruimus,  atque  illas  adsumere  robora  gentes, 
Coucidere  has. 

Ovid. 

"  Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?"  was  asked  of  old. 
^'  Can  any  good  come  elsewhere  than  from  Arezzo  '?  "  one  is 
read}'  to  inquu'e,  on  beholding  the  numerous  tablets  in  the 
streets  of  that  city,  recording  the  unparalleled  virtues  and  talents 
of  her  sons.  Here  dwelt  "the  monarch  of  wisdom," — there  "an 
incomparable  pupil  of  Melpomene," — this  Avas  "the  stoutest 
champion  of  Tuscany,  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  Turks,"  —  and 
that, — the  world  ne'er  saw  his  like, — for 

"  Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa" — ' 

no  unapt  metaphor  for  a  city  of  potters,  as  this  was  of  old. 
Verily  may  it  be  said,  " Parian o  in  Arezzo  ancora  i  sassl" — the 
very  stones  are  eloquent  of  the  past  glories  of  Arezzo,  and  of  her 
maternal  pride.  Yet  some  of  her  children's  names  have  filled 
the  trump,  not  onl}^  of  Tuscan,  but  of  universal  fame ;  and  the 
city  which  has  produced  a  Miiecenas  and  a  Petrarch  may  be 
pardoned  for  a  little  vanity.^ 

It  is  not  for  me  to  set  forth  the  modern  glories  of  Arezzo — her 
Cathedral  with  its  choice  monuments  of  sculpture  and  painting — 
the  quaint-fashioned  church  of  La  Pieve — the  localities  immor- 
talised b}'  Boccaccio — the  delightful  promenade  on  her  ramparts 

^  This  idea  has  been  beautifully  rendered  bard,   might  well  have  disjiensed  with  it, 

by  Byron —  has  his  monument  in  Arezzo.    On  the  grass- 

"  Sighing  that  Nature  made  but  one  such  plot  by  the  Duomo  is  a  granite  column  to 

man,  his  memory.  — "  C.  Ciluio  Mtecenati  Arre- 

And  broke  the  die,  in  moulding  .Sheridan."  tino,  Concives  tanto  nomine  decorati,  P.  C. 

*  Even  Mfficenas,  wlio,  having  found  his  Frid.  Idas  Mai  1S19,  l.  d.  s.  c." 
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— the  produce  of  her  vineyartls,  renowned  in  ancient  times,"'  and 
sung  at  the  present  day,  as  the  juice  ^Yhich 

Yermigiiuzzo, 

Brillantuzzo, 

Fa  superbo  1'  Aretino. 

But  I  may  assure  the  traveller  that  nowhere  on  his  journeyings 
in  Etruria  will  he  find  better  acconnnodation  than  at  La  Vittoria, 
or  the  Locanda  Reale  d'  Inghilterra,  at  Arezzo.*^ 

This  large  and  liveh'  city  is  the  representative  of  the  ancient 
Arretium  or  Aretium,^  a  venerable  city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of 
the  Twelve  of  the  Confederation.  Of  its  origin  we  have  no 
record.''  The  earliest  notice  of  it  is,  that  with  Clusium,  Yola- 
terr?e,  Paiselhie,  and  Vetulonia,  it  engaged  to  assist  the  Latins 
against  Tarquinius  Priscus.''  AVe  next  hear  of  it  in  the  year 
443  (B.C.  311)  as  refraining  from  joining  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan 
cities  in  their  attack  on  Sutrium,  then  an  ally  of  llome;^  yet  it 
must  have  been  drawn  into  the  war,  for  in  the  following  year,  it 
is  said,  jointly  with  Perusia  and  Cortona,  all  three  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Etruria,  to  have  sought  and  obtained  a  truce  for 
thirty  years." 

In  the  year  453  (b.c.  301)  the  citizens  of  Arretium  rose  against 
their  leading  family,  the  Cilnii,  whose  great  wealth  had  excited 
their  jealousy,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city.  The  Eomans 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  and  Valerius  Maximus,  the 
dictator,  marched  against  the  Arretines  and  the  other  Etruscans 
who  had  joined  them  ;  but  during  his  absence  from  the  army,  in 
order  to  reconsult  the  auspices  at  Home,  his  lieutenant  in 
command  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and  met  Avith  a  signal  defeat. 
The  Etruscans,  however,  were  eventually  overcome  in  the  lields 
of  Pvuselhc,  and  their  might  was  broken.^ 

•'  An-ctium  liml  tlircc  surts  of  gnipes—  ancient  writers. 

'•  taliiaiia,   et  etesiaca,   et  conseiuinia"—  ^  Dion.  Hal.  III.  c.  51.     Tliis,  as  already 

vlioHC  iieculiarities  arc  set  forth  by  Pliny,  statcil  with  reference  to  tiic  other  four  cities, 

XIV'.  4,  7.  i*<  'I  proof  of  the  rank  Arretium  took  as  one 

■*  Arez/.o  is   IS  miles  from  Cortona,   ol  of  the  Twelve  ;  wliieh  is  fully  coutirmeil  by 

from   ^lontcjiulciano,    more   than   -U)  from  Livy. 

Chiusi,   nearly  as   many   from  Siena,    ami  ^   biv.  W.  32. 

r.l  from  Florence.  '■'  biv.  IX.  37  ;  Diotlor.  Sic.  XX.  p.  773. 

•'  It  is  spelt  both  ways  by  classic  writers  ;  '  Liv.  X.   3-5.     Some  authorities,  ailil.'+ 

but  ancient  inscriptions  always  give  Arre-  Livy,  state  that  there  was  no  warfare  con- 

tium.     Cluvcr.  H.  p.  571.  .seipieiit  on  the  insurrection  of  the  Arretines, 

*  Cluver  considered  it  to  have  been  jirior  luit  that  it  w.as  peaceably  suppressed,  an<l 

to    the    Troj.m    War,    ami    to    have    been  the  Cilnian  family  restoreil  to  the  favour  of 

fnnndcil   citlicr  by  tho    I'mbri   or  I'ela.sgi.  the  people.      It  was  of  this  "  royal  "  house 

But  there  is  no  statement  to  that  ellect  in  that  Ma'ccnas  came. 
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In  the  war  which  the  Etruscans,  in  alliance  with  the  Gauls 
and  Umbrians,  waged  against  Rome  in  tlie  years  459  and  460, 
Arretium  took  part,  and  with  Perusia  and  Volsinii,  the  mightiest 
cities  of  the  land,  sustained  another  defeat  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rusellfe,  and  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.- 

The  last  mention  we  find  of  Arretium,  in  the  time  of  national 
independence,  is  that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls  about  the 
3'ear  469,  and  tliat  the  Komans,  vainly  endeavouring  to  relieve 
it,  met  with  a  signal  defeat  under  its  walls.^  There  is  no  record 
of  the  date  or  the  manner  of  its  final  conquest  bv  Eome,  It 
was  at  Arretium  that  the  consul  Flaminius  fixed  his  camp  before 
the  fatal  overthrow  on  the  shores  of  the  Thrasvmene.^  The  city 
did  not  remain  faithful  during  the  Punic  War,  but  made  several 
efforts  to  throw  oft'  the  yoke,  and  the  Romans  were  compelled  to 
make  hostages  of  the  sons  of  the  senators,  and  put  new  ke^'S  on 
the  city- gates.''  Yet  towards  the  close  of  the  war,  Arretium 
furnished  her  quota  of  supplies — corn,  weapons,  and  other 
munitions  of  war — for  Scipio's  fleet.''  In  the  civil  contests  of 
Sylla  and  Marius,  she  sided  with  the  latter,  and  would  have 
suffered  from  the  victor  the  loss  of  her  lands  and  citizenship,  but 
for  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  who  pleaded  her  cause. ^  Many  of 
the  colonists  afterwards  espoused  the  cause  of  Catiliue.^  In  the 
war  between  Caesar  and  Porapey,  Arretium  was  one  of  the  first 
places  seized  by  the  former.^  Her  fertile  lands  were  three  times 
partitioned  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  and  the  colonies 
established  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Arretium  A'etus, 
Fidens,   and  Julium.^     The  former  was    still  one   of  the   chief 

-  Liv.  X.   37. — Tres  valiclissimaa  uvbes,  '  Cicero,  pro  Ciecina,   33  ;  ad  Attic.   I. 

Etruriaj  capita,  Volsinii,  Perusia,  Arretium,  19. 
paceiu  petiere.  '^  Cicero,  pro  Murena,  24. 

»  Polyb.  II.  19.      Orosius  (III.  22)  refers  'J  Cicero,   ad   Divers.   XVI.    12  ;    Ca-ar, 

this  event  to  the  year  463,   but  if  he  is  Bell.  Civ.  I.  11. 

correct  in  stating  that  it  was  in  the  consulate  ^  Plin.    III.    S.       Eepetti    (I.    p.    113) 

of  Dolabella  and  Domitius,  it  occurred  in  refers   the  colony  of  Arretium  Fidens   to 

471  (B.C.  283).  Sylla  ;   yet  Cicero   (ad  xUtic.   I.    19)   ex- 

■*  Liv.  XXII.  2,  3  ;  Polyb.   III.  77,  80  ;  pressly  states  that  though  Sylla  had  confis- 

Cicero  (de  Divin.   I.    35)  tells  us  that  the  cated  the   lands  of   the  Arretini,    he  was 

Consul  and  his  horse  here  fell  suddenly  to  prevented  by  himself  from  dividing  them 

the   ground   before    a    statue    of    Jupiter  among  his  legions.     The  Arretium  Julium 

Stator,    yet  he  neglected  the  omen  ;    and  was  established  under  the  Triumvirate    as 

when  he  consulted  the  auspices,  though  the  Frontiuiis  (deColoniis)  assures  us.   Arretium 

holy  chickens  would  not  feed  proijitiously,  is  also  mentioned  as  a  colony  by  Ptolemy 

he   refused    to    regard   the   warning,    and  (p.  72,  ed.  Bert,),  and  as  a  mMH(cyj/««i  by 

marched  out  to  his  own  destruction.  Isidor  (Grig.  XX.   4),  and  by  iniscriptions. 

'  Liv.  XXVII.  21,  22,  24.  Dempster,  II.  p.  311.     Cluver  (IL  p.  572> 

^  Liv.  XXVIII.  45.  thinks  it  must  have  been  a  municipium  of 
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cities  of  Etruiia  under  the  Empire.'  Thougli  said  to  have  been 
destro^'ed  by  TotiLi,  the  Vandal,  Arretium  rose  from  her  ashes, 
■withstood  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  dark  ages,  which  proved  so 
fatal  to  many  of  her  fellows,  and  is  still  represented  by  a  city, 
which,  though  shorn  of  her  ancient  pre-eminence,  takes  rank 
amon<f  the  chief  of  Tuscanv. 

The  Avails  of  Arretium  were  renowned  of  old  for  the  i)eculiarity 
and  beauty  of  their  construction,  being  formed  of  brick'' — the 
only  instance  on  record  of  such  a  material  being  emplo3'ed  in  an 
Etruscan  town.  It  has  been  asserted  that  those  ancient  forti- 
lications  still  inclose  the  modern  city ;  but  after  a  careful  exami- 
nation, I  am  convinced  that  not  a  fragment  of  the  existing  walls 
can  lay  claim  to  an  Etruscan  origin.^  In  truth,  it  apjiears  to 
me  extremely  questionable  if  Arezzo  occupies  the  site  of  the 
original  city. 

Signor  Gamurrini,  however,  to  whose  courtesy  I  am  indebted 
for  much  valuable  information  respecting  this  Iiis  native  city,  is 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  though  he  does  not  claim  the 
existing  fortifications  to  be  of  Etruscan  construction,  lie  assures 
me  that  the  line  of  the  original  walls  can  be  clearly  traced,  and 
that  fragments  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Yin  Colcitrone,  the 
Borgo  Unto,  and  Borgo  degli  Orti,  all  of  isodoiiKni  masonry.     I 


tlic  tliiixl  kind  described  by  Festus  (niih 
rorc),  of  wliich  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  the 
citizenslii|i  of  Koine,  to{,'cthcr  witli  the 
internal  administration  of  their  own  city. 

-  Straljo,  V.  p.  -Z-IG.  He  states  tliat  it 
was  the  most  inland  city  of  Etrnria,  and  a 
thousand  .ifa<l!<i.  (I'li')  miles)  from  IJomc  ; 
which  is  less  than  the  real  distance.  The 
Antoninc  Itinerary  is  nearer  the  truth  in 
makiiij;  the  distance  139  miles.  Sec  jiji. 
ai:i,  :i74. 

•■'  Vitniv.  II.  8.  — E  laten;.  ...  in  Italia 
Arctii  votnstiim  e^jregie  factum  niiiniin.  cf. 
riiu.  XXXV.  49.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  both  Vitruvius  and  I'liny  speak  of  tiiis 
wall  in  the  singular  nuniiier.  From  this 
Signor  (iamurriid  concludes  tliat  they  do 
not  refer  to  the  fortifications  of  the  citj', 
but  to  some  iiarticular  jiiece  of  walling  of 
that  jicculiar  construction,  and  ho  tliiidis 
he  lias  found  vestiges  of  this  wall  at  two 
jioints  witliin  Arezzo,  constructed  of  bricks 
nearly  a  yard  long.  Yet  the  singular 
nninber  is  frctjuently  used  by  the  Ibunaii 
historians  wlicn  speaking  of  the  fortifica- 
tions  in  general  of  a  city,  and  we  see  no 


reiison  to  doubt  that  A'itruviiis  and  Pliny 
so  used  it  in  this  instance. 

"'  So  far  ai-e  the  walls  of  Arezzo  from 
being  of  Etruscan  construction,  ihat  there 
is  not  a  fragment  of  such  antiquity  in  the 
entire  circuit.  I  have  fully  satisfied  myself 
on  this  point.  The  walls  are  for  the  most 
l)art  of  sipiared  stones,  not  unlike  bricks, 
in  size  and  form,  jiut  together  with  cement ; 
and  they  arc  jiatchcd  here  and  there  with 
hirger  masonry  also  cemented,  and  of  yet 
more  lecent  date— all  undoulitedly  the  work 
iif  the  niiddh'agcs,  and  of  no  remote  jieriod. 
In  tin;  walls  in  the  higher  part  of  the 
tipwn,  around  the  Cathedral,  there  are  frag- 
ments of  earlier  <-onstructinn,  of  brick-work, 
]io.-sibly  Uonian,  for  it  is  like  that  in  build- 
ings of  late  Imiicrial  times.  The  best  frag- 
ments are  near  the  Porta  del  Casentino. 
The  brickwork  of  the  Etruscans,  the  precep- 
tors of  the  liomansin  airhitecturc,  may  be 
Hu])posed  to  have  resciubleil  the  fi-agmenfs 
found  at  Vcii  (Vol.  I.  ]>.  115),  or  the  earlier 
stnu'tures  of  the  Koniaiis,  ralhcr  than  aii.\ 
later  style  of  that  peojile. 
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regret  that  since  the  receipt  of  this  information,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  revisit  Arezzo. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Passionist  Convent,  in  the  h^wer  part  of 
the  town,  are  some  lloman  ruins,  of  oj^us  rcticidatum,  commonly 
(•ailed  the  Amphitheatre,  but  not  a  seat  remains  in  the  carea  to 
indicate  that  such  was  the  purpose  of  the  structure.  Like  the 
amphitheatre  of  A^olterra,  and  the  theatre  of  Fiesole,  this  building 
was  long  considered  to  be  Etruscan,  but  its  Iloman  origin  is 
most  manifest/^ 

Arretium  Avas  celebrated  of  old  for  her  pottery,  which  was  of 
ivd  ware.''  Pliny  speaks  of  it  in  connection  with  that  of  Samos, 
Surrentum,  Saguntum,  and  Pergamos,  and  says  it  was  used  for 
dry  meats  as  well  as  for  liquids,  and  was  sent  to  various  parts  of 
the  world.''  It  was  much  employed  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  on 
this  account  is  sneered  at  by  Martial.'^ 

In  excavations  made  at  various  times  within  the  walls  of 
Arezzo,  generally  in  laying  the  foundations  of  buildings,  much 
of  this  pottery  has  been  brought  to  light  ;  in  one  jjlace,  indeed, 
the  site  of  a  factory  was  clearly  indicated.^  This  Avare  is  of  very 
fine  claj',  of  a  bright  coral  hue,  adorned  Avith  reliefs,  rather  of 
liowers  than  of  figures,  and  bearing  the  maker's  name  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vase.  In  form,  material,  decoration,  and  style  of 
art,  it  is  so  totally  unlike  the  produce  of  any  Etruscan  necropolis, 
that  it  scarcely  needs  the  Latin  inscriptions  to  mark  its  origin.^ 

•'  (rori  (Mus.  Etriis.  III.  p.  55,  cl.  I.  tab.  ordinarj'  purposes  is  also  shown  by  Persius 

7 )  took  it  to  be  Etruscan.     Did  not  remains  (I.  130),  who  speaks  of  an  a^dile  breaking^ 

of  seats,  steps,  and  ^ira'cjnciwne.s,  exist  those  i)Ots  which  were  not  of  just  measure, 
beneath  the  soil,  as  Gori  affirms,  I  should  ^  In  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new 

take  the  ruin  for  a  bath,  as  it  bears  more  theatre  a  quantity  of  this  ware  was  found, 

rei^emblauce  to   cei-tain  structures   of  that  together     with    moulds     for    casting    the 

description,  than  1o  an  amphitheatre.  reliefs,   and   remains   of  viti-ified    earth — 

^  Isidor.  Orig.  XX.  4.  marking  the  site  of  a  pottery.     Bull.  Inst. 

''   Plin.  XXXV.  46.  —  Samia  etiamnura  in  1830,  p.  238.     In  very  recent  excavations, 

esculetis  laudantur.     Retinet  banc  nobili-  Signer  Gamurrini  iias  brought  to  light  an 

tatem  et  Arretium  in   Italia  ;   et  calicum  abundance  of  this  red  ware,  all  in  fra;;- 

tantum,    Surrentum,    Asta,    Pollentia ;    in  ments.     It    is   now    in  the    house    of   his 

Hispania      Saguntum,     in      Asia      Perga-  relative,  Signer  Giudice. 
mum.  ...  sic  gentes  nobilitantur.     Hajc  ^  The  inscription  is  generally  the  maker's 

quoque  p;r  maria  terrasque  ultro  citroque  name  alone,   though   his  business  and  the 

portantur,  insignibus  rotte  officinis.  site    of    the    manufacture   are    sometimes 

"*  Mart.  I.  epig.  54,  6 —  added,  thus — 
Sic  Aretinffi  violant  ci-j-stallina  testas.  ■*■  *  "^^^^  • 

FIGVL 

And  again,  XIV.  98 — ■  arret  . 

Aretina  nimis  ne  spernas  vasa,  monemus  ;        Bull.  Inst.  1834,  pp.    102,  150.     For  the 

Lautus  erat  Tuscis  Porsena  fictilibus.  «  ,„.<>.  c.t-„„.,.„  i +i  „  -n  ^        ■ 

names  stamped  on  tliese  vases,  see  Fabroni, 

That  the  pottery  of  Arretium  was  used  for       yasi  Fittili  Aretiiii,   tav.    11  ;   r.ull.   Inst. 
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Moreover,  the  decorations  betray  a  late  period  of  art — the 
elegance  and  finish  of  Augustan  times,  not  the  sim2>licity  and 
severity  of  the  purely  Etruscan  style — very  unlike  the  quaint 
reliefs  on  the  pottery  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Chiusi. 
The  subjects,  too,  are  not  the  strange  cliimieras  of  the  early 
monuments  of  Etruria,  nor  the  scenes  of  Etruscan  and  Greek 
mythology  on  the  urns,  on  the  walls  of  tombs,  and  on  the 
painted  vases  ;  but  in  general  unmeaning  arabescpies,  like  those  of 
Pompeii,  though  figures  are  occasionally  introduced.  None  of  this 
vrave,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  been  found  with  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions or  devices  ;  nor  ever  in  Etruscan  tombs,  though  often  in 
lioman  ones  of  the  early  Empire.-  Therefore,  though  it  were 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  Etruscans  never  formed  such  a  ware, 
it  is  probable  that  all  hitherto  found  is  of  Roman  times.  It  is 
discovered  chiefly,  but  not  exclusiveh',  at  Are/zo.  Specimens  of 
it  are  occasionally  brought  to  light  on  other  sites  in  Etruria ;  it 
is  found  also,  and  in  aljundance,  at  Modena.'' 

From  the  excavatit)ns  made  at  various  periods  within  and 
around  the  walls  of  Arczzo,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  the  Etruscan 
necropolis,  though  not  the  Etruscan  city,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modern  town.  On  the  low  ground,  near  the  railway  station,  at  a 
si)ot  called  Pratello  del  Poggio,  to  the  left  of  the  circular  Piazza, 
Avliich  you  cross  on  the  way  from  tlie  station  to  the  town, 
numerous  Etruscan  tombs  have  been  found,  wliicli  have  yielded 
pots  of  black  hucchero,   together  Avith  some   painted  vases,  and 

1S34,  pp.  lO-J,  150.     Some  of  these  names  tiiui,  at  Toscanclla.     V>\\\\.  Inst.   1830,  p. 

are  Greek,    which  Ingliirami  reganl.s  as  a  28.     The  same  pottery  has  hcen  discovered 

proof  that  the  Etruscans  emplojeil  Greek  in  some  quantity  at  Ccrvetri.     Bull.  Inst, 

artists.      Mon.  Etrus.  V.  p.  11.  1S;39,    j).    20.      I  have  found  many  frag- 

-  The  only  instance,  I  helievc,  in  which  nicnts  on  the  Ara  Regina  at  Tarquinii.  The 

this  pottery  lias  been  found  in  connection  red  ware,  found  in  al)unilancc  at  Modena, 

■with   Etruscan  articles,   is  where  a  small  in  jirecisely  like  this  of  Arczzo,  even  to  the 

marlile  urn  with   a   hilingnal    inscription,  names  and  seals  of  the  potters,  wliicli  .nc 

now  in  the  ^Museum,  was  discovered  in  a  often  identical  (15ull.    Inst.    1837,   y.    14  ; 

niche  in  a  rock,  half  a  mile  from  Ai'ezzo,  1841,  p.    144) — a  fact,   which  as  Mutina 

surrounded  by  tliese  red  vases.     Hull.  Inst.  had  also  its  peculiar  pottery  (Plin.  loc.  cit. 

1834,  p.  14!).      lint  from  this  we  can  only  — halicnt  ct  Trail es  ojiera  sua,  et  JIutinain 

<lelucc  that   the  Etruscan    character   had  Italia)  must  he  cx]ilaiucil  hy  the  conimeroo 

not  wholly  fallen  into  disuse  at  the  jicriod  wliich  existed  in  such  articles, 

of  the  manufacture  of  this  ware.      Miiiler  Koran  account  of  the  An-etino  ])ottcry 

(Etrusk.  IV.  3,1)  regarded  this  pottery  as  see    Dr.    Ealunni's    work,    "  Storia    degli 

Etruscan;   hut  his  opinion   a]»i>ears  to  he  Antichi  Vasi  Fittili  Arctiui,"  1841,  Svo,  pp. 

formed  rather  on  the  notices  of  the  ancients  78.      Iiighirnini,  Mon.  Etrus.  V.  ]i|i.  11  "J, 

than  on  practic;d  ac(piaintancc.  tav.    I.      And    besides  the   notices    in    the 

^  In  the  IJritish  Museum  is  a  tazza  of  ]iublii;itionsof  the  Arclui'ological  Institute, 

this  red  ware,  with  the  word   "  LAI'I  "  on  already  cited,  see  IJull.  Inst.  1837,  p.  105. 
it,  found,  with  others  of  the  same  descrii>- 
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little  figures  and  mirrors  in  bronze.  Etruscan  inscriptions  have 
been  found  in  the  river  as  well  as  beneath  the  walls  on  that  side 
of  the  city.  In  the  spring  of  1869,  at  a  ver}'  short  distance  from 
the  walls,  Signor  Gamurrini  found  180  idols  of  bronze,  with 
man}'  votive  offerings,  intaglios  with  oriental  figures,  gold  and 
silver  rings,  some  early  black  ware,  and  specimens  of  the  ces  rude 
in  very  large  quantities,  but  no  other  ancient  money.  He  would 
refer  all  these  objects  to  the  period  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time,  within  the  walls,  he 
discovered  an  ancient  Etruscan  cemetery,  from  which  he  brought 
to  light  two  large  painted  vases  of  very  archaic  character,  one  of 
them  showing  two  winged  Furies  running,  tlie  other  the  contest 
of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapith?e.  In  both  cases  the  figures 
were  painted  black,  on  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay,  but  the 
ground  having  been  cut  aAvay,  they  were  left  in  flat  relief — a 
mode  of  decoration  unique  on  figured  vases. ^ 

MuSEO    PUBBLTCO. 

There  were  formerly  two  collections  of  antiquities  at  Arezzo — 
the  Museo  Pubblico,  and  the  Museo  Bacci.  The  latter  was  once 
of  great  renown,  but  after  being  much  reduced  b}'  sales,  it  was 
incorporated  some  j^ears  since  with  the  Public  jMuseum. 

Every  article  in  this  collection  is  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
spot  on  which  it  was  found — an  admirable  system,  which  greatly 
facilitates  the  studies  of  the  antiquary,  and  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  every  museum.  It  is  due  to  Professor  Fabroni,  the  learned 
Director. 

This  collection  is  stored  in  three  rooms. 

The  first  room  contains  the  bronzes.  Here  are  numerous 
"  simulacra  Etrusca " — little  figures  of  deities  of  all  descrip- 
tions, but  princi^ially  Lares  and  Genii,  man}'  Etruscan,  some 
Boman  ;  mirrors  with  mythological  subjects,  yatene  with  figured 
handles,  strigils,  Jihuhe,  flesh-hooks,  sacrificial  knives,  coins,'' 
and  a  variety  of  objects  in  the  same   metal.     Bronzes  seem  to 

•*  Bull.  Inst.  1S69,  p.  72. — Gamurriui.  to  Arretium.     More  approijriate  are  tliosc 

*  The  coins  whicli  are  connnonly  attii-  wbich,    with    the  wheel   on   the   obverse, 

buted  to   Arretium   have  a  wheel  on   the  have  a  vase  on  the  reverse,  either  a  kraier, 

obverse  ;  and  an  anchor  or  the  prow  of  a  or  an  amphora.     Alarchi  and  Tessieri  refer 

ship,    on   the    reverse, — both    equally    in-  those  with  the  former  to  Arretium  Vetus, 

appropriate  emblems  for  a  city  which  was  and  those  with  the  latter  to  the  Roman 

further  removed  from  the  sea  than  any  in  colony  of   Ari-etium   Fidens.     .ffis    Grave, 

Etruria.     Nor  does  the  legend,  in  Etruscan  class.    III.    tav.    5,   G  ;  Bull.    Inst.   1839, 

letters,  "vi'x,"  bear  any  obvious  relation  pp.  123-i  :  Ann.  Inst.  ISil,  p.  104. 
VOL.   II.  C  C 
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have  been  particularly  abundant  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  of 
Arretium,  Cortona,  and  Perugia,  and  bear  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion to  the  potter}',  than  in  the  cemeteries  near  the  coast. 

The  celebrated  bronze  Chimfera  of  the  Florence  Galler}'  was 
found  at  Arezzo  in  1534,  beneath  the  walls  to  the  north-west.'' 
And  the  Minerva  in  the  same  Gallerv,  which  is  generally  thought 
to  be  a  work  of  earh'  Greek  art,  but  may  possibly  be  Etruscan, 
was  also  discovered  on  this  site." 

In  the  Second  Room  is  the  potter}-.  Here  are  two  cases  of 
black  ware,  of  early  and  of  late  date.  INIany  vases  from 
Sarteano,  of  red  as  well  as  of  black  ware ;  a  c(iit()j)iis  with 
movable  head  and  arms,  from  the  same  place ;  a  covered  pot 
from  lladicofani,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  "Pupli  Tarlntia,"^ 
which  calls  to  mind  the  celebrated  Ghibelline  bisho}),  Guido 
Tarlati,  whose  tomb,  so  rich  in  storied  reliefs,  forms  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  Arezzo  Cathedral.  Here  is  also  an  abun- 
dance of  the  local  red  ware,  chiefly  in  fragments,  and  mostly 
found  within  the  walls  of  Arezzo,  with  the  pigments  also,  and 
moulds,  in  yellow  ware  or  in  white  stone,  and  the  instruments  of 
bronze  or  ivor}'  with  points  of  different  shapes,  Avith  which  the 
moulds  were  fashioned.  He  who  adniires  majolica  ma}'  here 
revel  in  a  splendid  collection  of  plates,  of  which  it  is  not  my 
province  to  treat. 

On  a  stand  in  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a  vase  of  wonderful 
beauty.  It  is  a  kratcr  of  large  size,  with  handles  rising  above 
the  rim.  Hercules  is  here  represented  combating  the  Amazons. 
In  the  centre  the  son  of  Alcmena,  with  his  lion-skin  over  his 
head,  and  wrapt  round  his  left  arm,  liolds  out  his  bow  and  arrow 
with  the  same  hand,  while  he  strikes  with  uplifted  club  at  the 
three  Amazons  before  him.  Two  of  them  named  "  Lksyle  " 
and  "  Tjiraso,"  who  are  fully  ai-mcd  like  Itoplitcc,  in  helmets, 
cuirasses,  greaves,  and  with  swords  l)y  tlidr  sides,  are  aiming 
their  liiii((  s  at  tlic  hero,  wliile  protecting  themselves  with  their 
Argolic  sliields,  one  of  which  shows  a  Gorgon's  head  as  its  device. 
A  third  called  "  Teisipyle,"  wears  a  similar  helmet,  but  no 
other  arinour,  her  only  weapon  being  a  bow,  willi  wliich  she  is 
speeding  an  arrow  against  the  god.  Her  curiously  formed  (juiver 
hangs  at  her  left  side,  suspended  by  a  strap  from  her  neck.     She 

*  I'l  fvpra,  \>\).  74,  89.  addition  of  ;i  Miiall   stroke  would   convert  • 
7    I't  suprn,  \\\t.  fed,  87.  tlic  I- into  cii.      Yet  tlie  n.-iiiio  of  "  T.irlni;i  " 

*  ]\Iipali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  Sf'fi,  t.iv.  LV.  occiirH  on  an  Ktruscan  urn  in  one  of  the 
C)  reads  it  "I'liidi  Tarciintias,"  or  Piililina       tonibh  of  Tenigia, 

Tarchuntia.s.     lie   may  be  rij^ht,  for   tlio 


c  c  2 
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is  claclin  aitaxi/rides,  a  garment  fitting  closely  to  lier  figure,  and 
covering  lier  -svliole  body,  save  her  head,  hands,  and  feet,  and 
strangely  banded  in  every  part,  as  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  page 
387.  The  demi-god  has  already  vanquished  one  of  his  fair  foes, 
"Kydoime,"  who  having  received  three  fearful  wounds  apparently 
from  his  sword,  which  he  has  returned  to  its  sheath,  is  sinking 
to  the  ground  at  his  feet.  The  shield  on  her  arm  displays  a 
kantliarus  as  its  device,  and  on  her  cuirass  is  the  figure  of  a 
small  lion.  Behind  "  HeraivLES,"  is  a  (Ireek  called  "  Telamox," 
accoutred  precisely  like  the  three  Amazons,  and  with  a  lion  on 
his  shield,  cutting  down  his  foe  "  Toksis,"  on  wliom  he  has 
already  infiicted  three  wounds.  She  is  dressed  in  the  same 
harlequin  costume  as  Teisipyle,  but  wears  a  Phrygian  cap 
instead  of  a  helmet.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase,  four  other 
Amazons  are  rushing  up  to  assist  their  comrades— three  of  them 
armed  like  Clreeks,  with  large  circular  shields,  bearing  devices  c>f 
a  scorpion,  a  raven,  and  a  karitJuinis,  and  the  fourtli  in  a  banded 
dress,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  armed  with  bow  and  arro^^■s. 
The  neck  of  the  vase  shows  a  Bacchic  dance  of  some  twenty 
figures  of  both  sexes.^ 

Beneath  this  vase  is  another  of  the  form  called  xfKinuos,  repre- 
senting the  departure  of  a  warrior,  and  his  return  from  tlu;  field, 
discovered  at  Alberoro,  nine  miles  from  Arezzo  on  the  road  tO' 
Fojano,^ — a  beautiful  vase  in  the  Third  Style. 

The  Third  lioom  contains  Etruscan  sepulchral  urns  of  traver- 
tine, alabaster,  or  marble,  mixed  AvitliEoman  cinerary  vans  of  stone 
with  Tjatin  inscriptions.  ]\I()st  of  the  Etruscan  m"ns  are  without 
recumbent  figures,  but  all  bear  inscriptions  ;  in  one  which  was 
found  at  Ijucignano,  in  the  \':il  di  C'liianii,  J  noticed  the  historical 
name  of  Spurinna.^  One  lU'n  of  late  date,  found  in  the  innne- 
diate  vicinity  of  Are/zo  surrounded  by  tlu'  red  Aretine  pottery, 
is  remarkal)le  for  a  l»iliiigual  iiisci-iiit ion.  The  Mtruscan  is 
imperfect,  but  seems  to  iiin— 


The  Latin  is — 


y.  caszi.  c.  clans. 


cassius.  c.   I- 

SATIUNIMS. 


'  TliiH  ViiHC  i.s  illiistniUMl   in  Mon.  Inst.  iloini-f^iid    .  ]ii(  .-cnlcil     liim     witli     ;i    ciiii. 

VIII.    tav.    (i ;    !iml   dcHcrilioil   Ann.    Inst.  rcisandor,  mj).  Allien.  XI.  21.     (Jf.  iVnotkii, 

1W.\,],i,.2'','J  2i(>.     (Otto.Iiilin.)  Telanii.n,  Arrli.  Zcit.  iv.  j).  lo7. 
arf-onling  totlic  !(;;,'cn<l.  waH  tiie  conijianiipn  '   liiill.  Inst.  18.'J8,  ]).  74. 

of  Hercules  in  Iii.s  expedition  a^jniiist  Troy,  -   In  Latin  lettcr.s  tlic  inscriiition  would 

and  for  tlie  great  vnlour  lie  disidayed  tlic  lie  "  L.  «i>ikim:i  .  tktinai." 
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Saturninus  finds  no  equivalent  in  the  Etruscan.  It  is  singular 
that  the  Veins  of  the  Etruscan  should  be  translated  b}'  Cains, 
but  the  same  thing  occurs  in  other  bilingual  inscriptions.^  A 
few  of  the  urns  bear  reliefs  ;  among  them  one  with  a  square 
altar  surmounted  by  three  obeHsks,  and  with  a  man  or  woman 
on  each  side  of  it,  is  remarkable.  Another  shows  a  marine 
monster  of  unusual  form,  for  it  has  three  human  bodies  united, 
terminating  in  a  pair  of  fish-tails.  The  central  body  flourishes 
tin  oar,  the  outer  ones  appear  to  be  hurling  rocks.  There  is  also 
an  Etruscan  lion  couchant,  in  stone. 

In  a  case  in  this  room  are  displayed  a  few  urns  of  terra-cotta, 
bearing  the  usual  subjects  of  the  Theban  Brothers,  Cadmus,  &c. 
One,  however,  shows  an  arched  doorway,  the  gate  of  Orcus,  on 
each  side  of  which  a  winged  Fury,  with  torch  and  buskins,  sits 
upon  a  rock,  in  an  attitude  of  expectation  ;  one  of  them  having 
just  extinguished  her  torch.  Here  are  some  portrait-heads  in 
the  same  material ;  and  numerous  little  figures  of  babies,  votive 
offerings,  all  from  the  same  mould. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  a  beautiful  amphora,  in  the  Third 
Style,  with  a  brilliant  polish — from  Casalta.  "  Pelops,"  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  wearing  a  cJdamijs  decorated  with  flowers,  is 
driving  a  quadrk/a  at  full  speed,  his  hair  and  drapery  streaming 
behind  him  in  the  wind.  His  bride,  "Ippodamea,"  whom  he 
has  won  in  the  race,  stands  before  him  in  the  car.  Myrtilus 
seems  to  lie  beneath  the  horses'  feet.'^ 

Another  vase  represents  the  death  of  (Enomaus.  A  qaadruja 
is  driven,  at  fall  gallop,  by  the  treacherous  Myrtilus,  by  whose 
side  stood  his  lord  in  complete  armour,  but  he  has  just  relaxed 
his  hold  on  the  antyx,  or  front  rail  of  the  chariot,  and  is  falling 
out  of  it  backwards.  A  tripod  on  a  Doric  column  behind  the 
car,  marks  the  goal. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  were  three  Roman  colonies  of  the 
name  of  Arretium,  distinguished  by  tlie  epitliets  of  Vetus, 
Fidens,  and  Julium.  The  first  Avas  evidently  the  Iiltruscan  city, 
and  has  generally  been  identified  with  Arezzo  ;  the  other  two  are 
supposed  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  their  sites  are  not 
satisfactorily  determined.'"  I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  Arezzo 
does  not  occupy  the  original  site,  though  probably  that  of  one  of 

•■*  Ut  supra,  p.   306.      See  also   Lanzi,  ■*  Aim.  Inst.  1SG4,  pp.  83-94  ;  Mon.  Inst. 

II.  p.  342  ;  Bull.  Inst.  1S33,  p.  .51  ;  1834,  YIII.t;u'.3.    Kekule  takes  this  fragmentary 

p.  149  ;  Cains  is  also  used  as  the  eipiivalent  figure  fnr  a  dolphin, 

of  Larth.  s  chiver  {II.  p.  571)  did  not  attempt  to 
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the  colonies.  Its  i:)osition,  for  the  greater  part  on  the  very  level 
of  the  plain,  only  lising  a  little  at  the  northern  end,''  is  so  unlike 
that  of  Etruscan  cities  in  general,  as  to  raise,  at  the  first  glance, 
strong  doubts  of  its  antiqiiity  in  my  mind.  Every  other  Etruscan 
town  in  this  district  is  on  a  lofty  height — Fiesole,  Yolterra, 
Cortona,  Perugia,  Chiusi — wh}'  should  Arretium  alone  be  in  the 
2)lam  ?  Moreover,  the  discovery  of  numerous  Etruscan  tombs 
and  sepulchral  objects  on  various  spots  within  the  walls  of  Arezzo, 
not  only  on  tlie  low  ground  near  the  railway  station,  as  already 
stated,  but  also  on  the  height  called  Poggio  del  Sole,  and  again 
on  that  of  the  Duomo  Vecchio,  seems  decisive  of  the  fact.  Signor 
Gamurrini,  who  records  these  discoveries,  is  nevertheless  of  opinion 
that  the  actual  town  occupies  the  Etruscan  site,  and  to  reconcile 
these  facts  with  his  view,  is  induced  to  suppose  that  the  former 
hill,  at  least,  was  originally  outside  the  city-walls."  In  this  case 
I  cannot  bow  to  his  authority,  for  all  analogy  is  opposed  to  the 
supposition  that  Etruscan  Arretium  stood  on  the  level  of  the 
plain.  Necessity  did  not  here,  as  at  Pisa,  dictate  such  a  site, 
for  there  are  high  grounds  suitable  for  a  city  in  the  immediate 
vicinit}'. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery,  of  late  years,  of  the 
walls  of  an  ancient  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Are/zo, — dis- 
covery, I  say,  because  though  within  sight  of  the  town,  and 
familiar  perhaps  for  ages  to  the  iiihal)itants,  they  were  ludieeded, 
and  no  one  had  made  them  known  to  the  world. ^  They  lie  two 
or  tln-ee  miles  to  the  south-east,  on  a  licight  called  Poggio  di  San 
Cornelio,  or  Castcl  Secco,  a  barren  eminence  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion, yet  much  liigher  than  Arezzo,  whose  level  summit  is  so 
strewn  witli  i'niguicnts  of  rock  and  pottery,  as  scarcely  to  nourish 
a  weed.  Un  the  brt)w  of  tlie  hill,  to  the  nortli-west,  is  a  fragment 
of  ancient  walling  of  reguliir  masonry.''  ]\lore  to  the  west  are 
traces    of    a   gate.     Another    portion    of  the    walls    has    narrow 

assign  ii  site  to  either.     Holstenius  (Aiimit.  '"^  Kuiictti  ajiiiears  to  iiave  lieen  the  firat 

ail   Cluver,    \t.    72),    however,    i)lac;eil    tiie  to  make  tliem  known  in   1833  (I.  p.  585). 

Julian  colony  at   Siilil)iano    on   tlie  Arno,  Mven  Aiessi,  wlio  in  the  fifteentii  century 

.some  ten  miles  north   of  Arezzo,  and  the;  maile  diligent  sean-h  for  local  anti([uities, 

Firlcns   at   Castiglion    Fioientino,    on    the  makes  no  mention  of  them   in  his  Cronaca 

road  to  Cortona.     He  is  followed  in  this  liy  il' Arezzo,  a  MS.  in  the  liililioteca  lliccar- 

Cranier,  I.  ]..  213.     Demp.ster  (II.  \>.  423)  diana,  at  l-'lorence.      iMicali,  M<<n.   Im.mI.  p. 

placed  the  Fidens  at  Montepnlciano.  'lid. 

"  The   height  of  the  ui>per  iiart  of  tlie  '•*  In  one  part  tliis  m.isonry  is  as  high  as 

city  aliovethe  lowcris  .said  tolie  74 /^)v(cr/(f,  12   feet,    hut   in  general    it   .scarcely   rises 

or   142   feet  (Ueiictti,   I.    ]>.    112);  Imt   it  .ahove  the  ground.     The   blocks  are  2  or  3 

docs  not  a])]iear  nearly  so  much.  feet  long,  liy  18  inches  high. 

7  r.iill.  Inst.  18f;3,  p.  r.4;  18G9,  p.  72. 
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buttresses,  only  thirteen  feet  apart.  But  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill  the  wall  rises  nearly  thirt}'  feet,  and  extends  for  two 
hundred,  having  eight  massive  buttresses  at  short  intervals, 
seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  projecting  about  three  feet.  They 
might  be  taken  for  towers,  were  it  not  for  the  narrow  interval  of 
fifteen  feet  between  them.  Both  walls  and  buttresses  fall  back 
slightly  from  the  perpendicular.  The  masonry  is  horizontal ; 
and  though  perhaps  originally  neatly  cut  and  fitted,  it  has 
suffered  so  much  from  the  weather,  and  the  rock  is  naturally  so 
friable,  that  it  presents  as  rude  an  appearance  as  the  towers  in 
the  Cucumella  at  Yulci,  which  were  not  intended  to  see  the  light 
of  day.^ 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  visited  this  site  did  not 
permit  me  to  make  a  plan  of  it,  or  to  determine  its  precise 
dimensions.  But  Signor  Gamurrini  assures  me  it  is  of  very 
small  size,  square  or  nearly  so,  much  too  limited  in  extent  for 
the  Etruscan  city  of  Arretium.^ 

These  walls  are  very  peculiar;  as  regards  the  buttresses,  miique 
in  Etruria.  They  have  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity. 
Inghirami  took  them  to  be  Roman,  and  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
two  colonies  of  Arretium,  and  thought  the  rudeness  of  the 
masonry  might  be  the  result  of  hasty  construction.  But  he  did 
not  form  his  opinion  from  ocular  inspection.  To  me  this  seems 
more  likely  to  be  an  Etruscan  than  a  Koman  site.^  It  were 
contrary  to  all  analogy  to  suppose  that  Arezzo  was  the  original 
site,  and  that  this,  so  much  stronger  by  nature,  was  of  subsequent 
settlement.      Tliis  was  just  the   position  that  would  have  been 

^  Tlie  size  of  the  blocks   is  not  extra-  cannot  say  if  they  retain  vestiges  of  ancient 

ordinary.     One  which  was  8  ft.  2  in.  long,  habitation.     For  further  notices  of  this  site 

by  1    ft.    8  in.  higli,  was  iinusuMlly  large.  see  Bull.  Inst.  1837,  p.  96. 
But  the  tendency  of  the  stone  to  split  at  •*  Mliller,  who  visited  these  ruins  in  1839 

right  angles,   makes  it  sometimes  difficult  at  !Micali's  suggestion,   regarded   them    as 

to  determine  the  size.  Etruscan  and  the  I'emains  of  the  original 

-  He  tells  me  that  within  his  memory  it  city.     Micali,  howevei',  sets  no  value  on  his 

was  entirely  surrounded  by  walls.     Repetti  opinion  in  the  latter  particular,  and  con- 

(I.  J).  585)  says  it  is  only  1240  Lraccia  in  siders  them  to  belong  to  an   advanced  or 

circuit;  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.  p.  410)  calls  it  look-out  post  of  Arretium,  which  he  identi- 

1300   hraccia,    or  less  than   half   a  mile,  lies  with  Arezzo,  or  to  an  outwork  detached 

round ;    and   says  it   has  the  form  of  an  from  the  city.     Yet  he  admits  them  to  be 

irregular  ellipse.     To  me  it  appeared    of  of  Etruscan  construction.     Mon.  Ined.  pp. 

larger  size.     The  hill  may  be  but  a  portion  411-413.     He  gives  a  plan  of  the  bastions 

of  the  ancient  site,  for  it  is  connected  with  and   a   view  of   the   masonry   (tav.    LX.). 

high     grounds     of     considerable     extent,  Repetti  (I.  p.  5851  also  hints  that  this  may 

apparently   capable    of   holding    a   city   of  be  the  Acropolis  of  Arretium,  but  says  no 

first-rate  importance.     But  having  had  no  excavations  have  ever  been  made  to  deter- 

opportunity  of  examining  these  heights,  I  mine  the  fact. 
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chosen  by  the  Etruscans  ;  tJiat,  by  the  Romans.  The  cities  of 
the  former  were  fomided  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  had  to 
struggle  for  existence  with  neighbouring  tribes,  warHke,  restless, 
ever  encroaching — semibarbarians  who  knew  no  law  but  that  of 
Bword  and  lance.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  select  sites  where 
nature  would  add  to  the  strength  of  their  fortifications.  But 
■with  the  Romans,  the  case  was  very  difl'erent.  At  the  time  the 
latter,  at  least,  of  the  two  colonies  of  Arretium  was  founded,  thej' 
were  masters  not  onl}'  of  all  Italy  but  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  world.  They  had  nothing  to  fear  from  foreign  invasion, 
and  it  was  enough  for  them  to  surround  their  cities  with  fortifica- 
tions, without  selecting  sites  which,  though  adding  to  their 
strength,  would  involve  a  great  sacrifice  of  convenience.  This 
was  their  practice  much  earlier  than  the  establishment  of  these 
Arretine  colonies,  as  is  shown  by  the  instances  of  Volsinii  and 
Falerii,  whose  population,  about  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  AVar, 
was  removed  from  the  original  city  on  the  heights  to  a  new  one 
in  the  plain.  This  may  have  been  the  case  also  with  Arretium.'^ 
Or  if  the  original  town  Avere  not  deserted,  there  is  ever}'  ground 
for  concluding  that  the  fresh  colon}'  was  established  on  a  no  less 
convenient  site.  However  this  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Etruscan  city,  like  all  its  fellows,  stood  on  an  eminence,  and 
was  fortified  by  nature  as  well  as  b}'  art.''  Whether  it  occupied  this 
Poggio  di  San  Cornelio,  or  some  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  I  do 
not  i)retend  to  determine;  but  hesitate  not  to  assert  ni}-  conviction 
that  it  cannot  have  stood  on  the  site  of  modern  Arezzo.  In  fact  not 
only  is  all  evidence  of  identity  wanting,  but  history  is  opposed  to 
the  current  opinion,  for  it  is  known  that  at  least  on  three  several 
occasions  have  the  walls  of  Arezzo   been   enlarged  ; "  and  it  is 

*  In  the  cases  of  Falerii  and  Volsinii,  the  coniiiletely  destroyed  tlie  ancient  vails,  lint 
fact  is  not  mentioned  Ijy  one  of  the  earlier  as  this  rests  on  tradition,  rather  than  on 
historians  of  Rome,  only  hy  Zonaras,  a  history,  it  is  suliject  to  douKt.  Yet  it  is 
IJyzantinc  writer  of  late  date.  The  original  certain  that  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
town  of  Arretium,  however,  was  still  extant  dcstioyed  in  the  year  11 11  liy  the  Eini)eror 
in  riiny's  day;  hut  it  may  liave  hcen  in-  Henry  V.,  and  were  not  restored  f(n-  more 
haliiteil,  like  Kalerii  and  Veil,  Iiy  a  fresh  than  a  century,  hein;;  in  ri'iti  rebuilt  with 
colony.  a  more  ample  circuit.     These  were  rejilaced 

*  Silins  ItalicuK,  a  writer  of  more  accu-  liy  a  fresh  and  still  more  extended  line, 
racy  than  imajjination  (I'lin.  ejiist.  HI.  7  comnienceil  in  1270,  and  comiilctcd  in  18"2'i 
— Kcrilichat  carmina  majore  cunl  quam  liy  Quido  Tarlati,  JVishop  of  I'ietramala. 
in^jenio),  in  speaking  of  the  Second  Punic  And  lastly  the  walls  were  relmilt  and 
War,  notices  "  the  lofty  walls  of  Arretium  "  altered,  from  Ifi-lit  to  15(58,  hy  Cosimo  I., 
(V.  12lJ)  — a  dcscrijition  whii'h,  ])y/i;//)(iH<tt/f,  who  erected  the  liastions  ami  curtains  which 
jirolpahly  refi-rs  rather  to  the  site  of  tlic  city  meet  the  eye  at  the  jircsent  day.  Kcpetti, 
than  to  the  <;haracter  of  the  fortifications.  I.  p.  1 11. 

'  Totihi,   the   Vandal,    is   said   to   have 
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quite  impossible,  supposing  the  modern  town  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  Etruscan  city,  that  the  original  site,  which  in  that  case 
must  have  been  the  circumscribed  height  on  which  the  Dnomo 
stands,  could  have  held  a  first-rate  city,  like  the  Arretium  of  the 
Etruscans. 

In  a  word,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  illustrious 
city  of  Arezzo  does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  Etruscan  Arretium, 
but  of  one  of  the  Eoman  colonies  of  the  same  name ; "'  and  as  all 
{inaloe;v  marks  the  town  on  the  Poa'gio  di  San  Cornelio  to  be  of 
earlier  date  than  this  in  the  plain,  the  question  turns  upon  that 
town.  If  it  be  proved  an  Etruscan  site,^  Arezzo  may  be  the 
Arretium  Fidens ;  but  if  the  town  on  the  heights  cannot  be  identi- 
fied with  the  original  city,  it  must  be  the  Fidens,  and  Arezzo  the 
later  colony  of  Arretium  Julium ;  and  the  site  of  the  Etruscan 
citv  has  vet  to  be  discovered. 


"  That  Arezzo  occupies  a  site  that  was 
once  Roman  is  abundantly  proved  l)y  its 
extant  remains.  The  fragments  of  brick- 
work around  the  higher  part  of  the  city, 
may  belong  to  the  Roman  walls,  which,  if 
this  be  the  site  of  the  Julian  colony,  are 
those  mentioned  by  Frontinus,  —  "  Arre- 
tium, mnro  ducta  colonia  lege  Ti-iumvirali. " 
Or  the  fragments  of  isodomon  masonry, 
which  Signer  Gamurrini  mentions  as 
existing  at  various  spots  within  the  actual 
walls  (see  p.  382),  may  be  portions  of  the 
earlier  fortifications  raised  by  tlie  Aretini 
Fidentes.     Plin.  III.  8. 

^  It  may  be  urged  as  an  objection  to  this 
being  the  Etruscan  site,  that  the  masonry 
is  of  stone,  whereas  the  ancient  walls  were 
of  brick.  But  we  have  no  positive  assur- 
ance that  the  lirick  walls,    mentioned  liy 


Yitruvius  and  Pliny,  were  of  Etruscan 
construction.  If  on  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Romans,  a  fresh  town  was  built,  as 
was  the  case  with  Falerii  and  Volsinii,  it 
may  have  been  that  which  had  the  walls  of 
brick  ;  for  as  nearly  three  centuries  inter- 
vened to  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  his  designation  of 
"ancient."  Were  it  even  certain  that 
Yitruvius  and  Pliny  refer  to  the  Etruscan 
walls,  it  may  be  that  in  these  ruins  we  see 
but  a  small  jjortion  of  the  ancient  fortifica- 
tions, and  just  that  portion  which  from  the 
massiveness  of  the  masonry  has  escaped 
destruction.  If  the  brickwork  were  not 
strongly  cemented  it  would  soon  be  pulled 
to  pieces  by  the  peasantiy,  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials. 


SATYRS    AMI    IIAIII'V,     FROM    THE    ETRUSCAN    LAMP,    COKTOXA    JRSEl-.M. 
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COKrO'S  A.— GOUT  OXA. 

Corytliuiii,  tcnasiiiic  ix'i|uii;it 
Au!soiii;is  I — ViUGiL. 

Clara  fait  Sparte  ;  niagiin"  vigiifirc  Myccnm  ; 

Vile  hiiluin  Siiarte  est  ;  altie  ceeiilcrc  Jlycciue. — ()\  ii). 

'i"i:A\i;i.i.i;i;,  lliou  iirt  ii[)pi'(>acliiii<^'  ('ovtoiin  !  I)(»st  tlioii 
reverence  }i<,'e — tluit  i'liliiess  of  yeurs  wliicli,  as  I'liiiy  says,  "  in 
man  is  venersil^le,  in  cities  sacred'?"  Here  is  that  wliich  demands 
thy  reverence.  Here  is  a  city,  compared  to  whicli  J\t)me  is  hut 
of  yesterchiy — to  Avhich  most  otlier  cities  of  ancient  renown  are 
fresh  and  green.  Thou  nniyst  have  wandered  far  and  \vi<le 
thr»)Ugli  Italy — nothin;^'  hast  thou  seen  more  venerahle  than 
Coi'tona.  J'lrc  llic  days  <>f  Ilrctoi-  and  AcliiHcs,  ere  Troy  itself 
arose — Cortona    was.      (hi    lliat    liare    and    lolly    height,    whose 
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towered  crest  holds  communion  with  the  cloud,  dwelt  the 
heaven-born  Dardanus,  ere  he  left  Italy  to  found  the  Trojan 
race ;  and  on  that  mount  reigned  his  father  Corvthus,  and 
there  he  was  laid  in  the  tomb.^  Such  is  the  ancient  legend,  and 
Avherefore  gainsay  it  ?  Away  with  doubts  ! — pay  thy  full  tribute 
of  homage — acccptam  jm^'cc  movere ^fidcni  /  Hast  thou  respect  to 
fallen  greatness  ? — Yon  solemn  city  was  once  the  proudest  and 
mightiest  in  the  land,  the  metropolis  of  Etruria,  and  now — but 
enter  its  gates  and  look  around. 

From  the  railwa}^  station  it  is  half  an  hour's  drive  to  the  town, 
for  the  ascent  is  steex)  and  toilsome.  Nor  when  the  gates  are 
reached  is  the  labour  over,  though  the  vehicle  will  take  you  to 
tlie  "  Locanda  Nazionale,"  a  ver}''  decent  Jiospitiiim,  wlieve  you 
A\ill  meet  with  cleanliness,  attention,  and  verj'  moderate  charges. 
If  3'ou  would  see  Cortona,  you  have  still  a  long  climb  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  town ;  for  Cortona  is  not,  like  Fiesole  and 
A'olterra,  spread  over  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  but  hangs 
suspended  from  its  peak,  down  its  western  slope.  Steep,  winding, 
narrow  and  gloomy  streets,  sombre  rather  than  shabb}'  houses, 
here    and    there    even    showing    traces    of    mediieval    grandeur. 


1  Tliis  is  tlie  Italian  trailiti'jii.  It  is 
liecause  Danlanus,  the  founder  of  Troj-,  was 
believed  to  have  come  from  Cortona  that 
Virgil  (.lin.  I.  380)  makes  ilineas  say — 

Italian!    qiuero    patriam,    et   genus    ah 
Jove  siimn;o. 

Scrvius  (in  loc.)  tlms  exi)lains  it,  and 
shows  that  elsewhere  (^Eii.  VII.  1  ".22) /Eneas 
is  made  to  say  of  Italy  — 

Hie  domus,  liajc  patria  est. 

cf.  JEn.  III.  167  ;  VII.  206,  d  srq.  The 
original  name  of  Cortona  was  Corythus,  or 
Corithiis,  so  called  from  its  /icros  cponi/mos, 
•  'iirythus,  the  rejnited  fatlier  of  Uardanus. 
The  legend  states  that  Corythus,  who  ruieil 
also  over  other  cities  of  Italy,  was  buried 
on  tills  mount.  His  wife  Electra  bore  a  son 
to  Jupiter,  called  Danlanus,  who,  being 
driven  out  of  Italy,  went  to  I'hrygia  and 
founded  Troy.  Another  tradition  records 
that  DardanuH,  rc]>ulsed  in  an  equestrian 
comliat  with  the  Aborigines,  lost  his  helmet, 
and  rallying  his  men  to  recover  it,  gained 
the  victory  ;  to  celebrate  which  ho  built  a 
city  on  the  spot,  an<l  named  it  fidm  his 
helmet— Kfipuj.  A  third  legend  refers  the 
origin  of  the  city  to  Corythus,  son  „{  I'aHs 
and    (lliionc.      Virg.   .Tin.    ill.    H;?;    V||. 


206-211  ;  IX.  10  ;  X.  719  ;  Serv.  in  loc. 
and  ad  JEn.  I.  380  ;  III.  15,  101,  170. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  purely  mythical 
jieriod,  yet  may  be  received  as  evidence  of 
tlie  very  remote  antiquity  of  this  city. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  Corythus 
was  really  the  ancient  name  of  Cortona, 
l)ut  Miiller  (Ktrusk.  IV.  4,  5)  questions 
this,  and  thinks  that  it  is  a  mere  Greek 
tradition,  arbitrarily  referred  to  that  city. 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  so 
regarded  Vjy  the  llomans.  Besides  the 
evidence  of  Virgil  and  his  commentator, 
tlie  identity  is  maile  perfectly  clear  in  a 
])assagc  of  Silius  Italicus  (V.  122)  which 
Niebuhr  (I.  ]).  ^'^)  pronounced  decisive — ■ 

I'n'uus    nunc    occu]iet   altos 
Arreti     muros,     Coiythi     nunc     diruat 

arcem  '! 
llinc  Clusina  pctat  ?  postrcnio  ad  ninnia 
Iloma',  &c. 
The   poet   uses  the  ancient  name  for  the 
sake  of  the  verse,  as  elsewhere  (IV.  721) — 
ficdcinf|uc   ab    originc    jirisci 
Racraf.am  Corytlii. 
There  is   no  reason   to  believe  that  it  was 
retained  to  Annibal's  time,  to  which   tin- 
poem  refers,  much  less  to  his  own. 
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tracts  of  corn,  and  garden  ground,  and  naked  rock,  within  the 
walls — such  is  modern  Cortona.  She  has  made  progress  during 
the  past  generation,  and  is  no  longer  to  be  accused  of  filthy,  ill- 
paved  streets,  nor  of  mean  and  squalid  houses. 

Modern  Cortona  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
of  oblong  form,  and  about  two  miles  in  circumference.  The 
modern  walls  are  in  most  parts  based  on  the  ancient,  though  at 
the  higher  end  of  the  city  the  latter  made  a  much  wider  circuit,^ 
They  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less  preserved  for  a 


ANCIENT    WALLS    OF    CORTONA. 

great  part  round  the  city;  and  are  composed  of  rectangular 
blocks  of  great  size,  arranged  without  much  regularity,  though 
with  more  regard  to  horizontality  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Populonia,  and  often 
joined  with  great  nicety,  like  the  masonry  of  Fiesole.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  city,  they  stretch  for  a  long  distance  in  an 
unbroken  line  beneath  the  modern  fortifications.'^     But  the  finest 


-  Micali's  Plan  (Aut.  Pop.  Ital.  tav. 
VI.)  makes  Cortona  about  10,000  feet  in 
circumference,  but  taking  into  account  the 
wider  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  round  the 
Fortress,  which  he  has  not  indicated,  the 
city  cannot  liave  been  less  than  two  miles 
round.  Thus  it  would  be  scarcely  larger 
than  EuselLn?,  and  among  the  smallest  of 
the  cities  of  the  Confederation. 


•''  The  finest  j^ortions  at  this  end  are 
about  Porta  Colonia  on  the  north  of  the 
city,  where  the  blocks  are  from  9  to  13 
feet  in  length  by  more  than  3  feet  in 
1)  eight,  hewn  to  a  smooth  surface  and  very 
neatly  joined  ;  andabout  Porta  S.  Domenico 
on  the  south,  whei-e  tliey  measure  12  or  14 
feet  by  2.  One,  at  the  height  of  ten  or 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground,  is  10  feet  by  5. 
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relic  of  this  regular  masonry  at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Itnly, 
is  at  a  spot  called  Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at  the 
highest  part  of  the  city,  where  is  a  fragment,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length,  composed  of  hlocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 
A  portion  of  it  is  shown  in  the  woodcut  on  the  preceding  page.* 

The  masonry  is  of  a  greenish  sandstone,  very  like  that  of 
Fiesole,  in  parts  Hak}'  and  hrittle,  but  generally  very  hard  and 
compact ;  it  is  sometimes  hewn  to  a  smooth  surface,  at  others 
left  with  a  natural  face  ;  in  no  part  is  it  cemented,  though  the 
blocks  are  often  so  closely  fitted  together  as  to  appear  so,  not 
admitting  even  a  penknife  to  be  thrust  between  them.  The  joints 
are  often  diagonal,  and  small  pieces  are  inserted  to  fill  up  de- 
ficiencies, as  in  the  walls  of  Fiesole,  to  which  in  every  respect 
this  masonr}"  bears  a  close  resemblance,  though  more  massive, 
and  on  the  whole  more  regular.'^ 

These  walls  bear  evidence  of  very  higli  anticjuity,  certainly  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Yolterra  and  Fiesole.  That  they  are  as 
early  as  the  Etruscan  domination  cannot  be  d(Mibted  ;  nay,  it  is 
probable  they  are  of  prior  date,  either  raised  by  the  IV'lasgi,  or 
by  the  yet  earlier  possessors  of  the  land." 

But  this  leads  us  to  consider  the  history  of  Cortona,  First, 
however,  let  us  mount  to  the  sununit  of  the  hill,  and  take  a  seat 
on  the  cypress-shaded  terrace  in  front  of  the  Chiu'di  of  Sta 
]Marfdierita.  Should  it  be  the  liour  of  sunrise,  the  scene  will  not 
lose  interest  or  beauty.  A  warm  rosy  tint  ruddying  the  eastei-n 
skv,  and  extending  round  half  the  horizon,  pi'oclaims  the  coming 
dav.  The  landscape  is  in  deep  gloom — dark  mountain-tops 
alone  are  seen  around.  Even  after  the  sun  is  up,  and  the  rosy 
red  has  brightened  into  gold,  the  scene;  is  purpled  and  o])scured 
])}'  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  to  the  east,  But  i)resc'ntly  a  ray 
wakens  the  distant  snow  of  INIonte  Cetona,  and  sparlcles  on  the 

■*  In  one  part  it  rises  to  tlic  licij^lit  nf  witliin  tlic  I'ditii  .Munlaiiiiia,  wlioro  tlic 
nine  coui-scs,  or  about  150  feet  lii;;li,  Iiut  tlie  liloiks  are  ]<»  or  ]'J  tVct  in  k-iij^'tli,  luit 
general  lieiglit  is  aliont  ir»  or  Ki  feet,  vliicli  sliallosv,  with  sniallfr  pieces  in  tlic  inter- 
is  tliat  of  tlie  fragment  ilelineatcil.  Tlie  stices.  Here  tlie  lino  of  tlie  aneimt  wall 
l)locks  vary  from  2  ft.  0  in.  to  fi  ft.  in  wa.s  rather  witliin  that  of  the  niodorn,  as 
height,  anil  from  (i  or  7  feet  to  H  or  12  in  shown  in  the  Plan. 

length;    and    sometimes   arc   as    much   or  "  Acconling  to  Dionysius  (I.  c.  20),  the 

more  in  (lepth,  as  the  smallest  eml  is  seen  city  was  well    f(»rtitie'l   in  the  time  of  the 

in  the  face  of  the  wall.     Here  as  at  Vol-  I'mhri,  aii<I  the  Telasgi  only  took  it  from 

t'-rra  and  Hnsella-,  the  suiftHest  hlocks  are  ihem  liy  a  suildcn  assault.      Lejisiu.s  regards 

often  helow,  to   fill   up  the   ine<iualities  of  the  existing  walls  as  the  work  of  the  I'elasgi 

the  groiuul,  and  make  a  level  liasement  for  (Tyrrhen.  I'ela.s.  j).    lO)  ;  and  tlicre  can  he 

the  larger.  little  donlit  that   they  liave  at  least  that 

*  The    i>rincipal    variety    ohservahle    is  antiijiiity.     Cf.  MiilliT,  Ktrnsk.  I.  3,  1. 
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yet  loftier  peak  of  Amiata  beyond  it.  Then  the  dark  mass  of 
jNIontepulciano,  rising  on  the  further  side  of  the  wide  plain,  like 
a  second  Cortona,  is  brightened  into  life.  Anon  the  towers, 
battlements,  and  roofs  of  the  town  at  our  feet  are  touched  Avitli 
gold — and  ere  long  the  fair  face  of  the  Thrasymene  in  the  south 
bursts  into  smiles — and  the  beams  roll  over  the  mountain-tops  in 
a  torrent,  and  flood  the  vast  plain  beneath,  disclosing  regions  of 
corn  and  wood,  of  vines  and  olives,  with  many  a  glittering  farm 
and  village  and  town — a  map  of  fertility  and  luxuriance,  in  which 
the  eye  recognizes  Castiglione,  Chiusi,  La  Pieve,  and  other 
familiar  spots  in  the  southern  horizon. 

The  origin  of  Cortona,  it  has  been  said,  is  very  ancient — so 
remote  indeed  that  it  is  necessarily  involved  in  obscurity."  The 
legend  that  makes  it  the  city  of  Dardanus  and  elder  sister  of 
Troy  has  alread}'  been  mentioned.  Tradition  asserts  that  long 
ere  the  establishment  of  the  Etruscan  State,  Cortona  was  "  great 
and  flourishing  " —  "  a  memorable  city  of  the  Umbrians,"  ^ — and 
that  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Pelasgi  and  Aborigines,  who 
used  it  as  a  bulwark  against  them,  seeing  it  was  well  fortified,  and 
surrounded  by  good  pastures.^  Subsequently^  with  the  rest  of 
the  land,  it  fell  to  the  Etruscans,^  and  under  them  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  second  metropolis — to  have  been  to  the  interior  and 
mountainous  part  of  the  land  what  Tarquinii  was  to  the  coast." 
Even  under  the  Etruscan  domination  it  seems,  like  Falerii,  to 
have  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgic  character,  for  Herodotus  says 

"  This    obsairity   is    increased    by   the  Etruscan  city  can  be  here  intended.  Etrusk. 

different   names    by   which   the    city   was  IV.  4,  1. 

known — Corythus,    Croton,    Crotona,    Cyr-  ^  Dion.  Hal.  I.  c.  20,  26. 

tonion,  Creston,    Gortj'nrea,   Cothornia,    or  ^  Dion.  Hal.  I.  c.  20.     cf.  Hellanicus  of 

Cortona.       The    latter   name,    if   we   may  Lesbos  ap.  eund.  I.    c.    28.     The   Pelasgic 

believe  Dionysius  (I.  c.  26),  was  only  given  character  of  Cortona  is  also  intimated  by 

when  the  city  was  made  a  Roman  colony,  the  legend,  which  represents  Jasiiis,  son  of 

not  long  before  his  day,  taking  the  place  of  Corythus,    king   of   this    city,    settling   in 

the  old  appellation,  Croton.      Of  Corythus,  Samothrace,   when    his   lirother    Dardanus 

we   have   already    spoken.       Cyrtonios,    or  founded  Troy.     Serv.  ad  ^En.  III.  15,  167  ; 

Cyrtonion,   is  the  name   used  by  Polybius  VII.  207. 

(III.    82),    and   Stephanus    of   Byzantium.  ^  Dion.  Hal.  I.  c.  20. 

Creston  is  found  only  in   Herodotus,   and  -  This  seems  to  be  implied  liy  the  desig- 

will     be     further     mentioned     presently.  nation  of  it  by  Silius  Italicus  (VIII.  474) 

Gortynfeais  used  by  Lycophron  (Cass.  806),  "  superbi  Tarchontis  domus."     Stephanus 

and  by  Theopompus  (ap.  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  of  Byzantium    {v.    KpoToif)  calls  it    "the 

loc.    cit. ),   who   records    a    tradition   that  metropolis  of  Etruria,  and  the  third  city  of 

Ulysses,  called  by  the  Etruscans  Nanos  (cf.  Italy."     Lepsius  is  of  opinion  that  this  is 

Lycoph.  1244  ;  Tzetzes  in   loc),   siiled  to  aho   proved  by  its   coins,    for   the   entire 

Etruria,   took  up  his  abode  at  Goi-tynsea,  system    of    Etruscan,    indeed    of    ancient 

and  there  died.     This,  says  Miiller,  is  the  Italian    coinage,    proceeds    from    Cortona. 

Hellcnised  form  of  Cortona,   for  no  other  Tyrrhen,  Pelasg.  p.  10. 
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that  in  Lis  day  it  was  still  inhabited  by  a  Pelasgic  population, 
speaking  their  peculiar  language,  unintelligible  to  the  people 
around  them,  though  identical  with  that  of  Placia  on  the  Helles- 
pont, another  colony  of  the  Pelasgi.^  Niebuhr  suggests  that 
Cortona  may  have  continued  distinct  from  the  Etruscans,  as  he 
thinks  Falerii  was.*^  But  that  she  was  included  in  the  great 
Etruscan  Confederation,  and  one  of  the  Twelve  chief  cities,  is 
unquestionable.  Livj'  describes  her  as  one  of  the  "heads  of 
Etruria,"'  in  the  year  of  Rome  444,  when  with  Perusia  and 
Arretium  she  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.'  It  is  singular  that 
this  is  the  only  record  we  find  of  Cortona  during  the  days  of 
Etruscan  independence.  She  is  referred  to  again  incidentallj'  in 
the  Second  Punic  AVar  when  Hannibal  marched  beneath  her 
walls  and  laid  waste  the  land  between  the  city  and  the  Thras}'- 
mene.^  Yet  when  a  few  years  later  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Etruria  sent  supplies  for  Scipio's  fleet,  Cortona  is  not  mentioned 
among  them;*^  which  is  not  a  little  strange,  as  but  a  century 
before  she  had  been  one  of  the  chief  in  the  land.  Yet  she  did 
not  cease  to  exist,  for  Ave  find  her  mentioned  as  a  Poman  colony 
under  the  Empire.*  AVhat  was  her  fate  in  the  subsequent  con- 
vulsions of  Italy  we  know  not,  for  there  is  a  gap  of  a  thousand 
years  in  her  annals,  and  the  history  of  modern  Cortona  com- 
mences only  with  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.'-^ 

Within  the  walls  of  Cortona  are  but  few  local  remains  of  high 
antiquity.  There  is  a  fragment  of  walling  under  the  Palazzo 
Faccliini,  composed  of  a  few  large  blocks,  apparentl}'  of  the  same 
date  as  the  city-walls.^  Another  relic  of  Etruscan  times  within 
the  walls  is  a  vault  beneath  the  Palazzo  Cecchetti,  just  within  the 
gate  of  S.  Agostino.  On  my  begging  permission  to  sec  the 
monument,  the  owner  courteously  i)r()pos(.'d  to  show  it  in  person. 

••  Herod.    I.    'ij.     Ilennldtii.s'  statement  iiients  on  liotli  siilos.      Tluv  will   Ik;  found 

is  repeated   liy  Dionysiiis    (I.   c.    20),   Imt  in   tlie  al)ovc   named  works,   especially    in 

with  tills    difl'crence,    tliat    In  the  text  of  tliat  of  Lopsius. 
IIcrodotuH  the  city  Is  called  Crest-m,  in  that  •■  Nielmhr,  I.  y.  111*, 

of    Diony.sius,    Croton.      Tiiat    they   were  "'  Liv.  IX.  :i7. 

identical  is  maintained  hy  Niei)uhr  (1.  ]>.  *■'  Polyh.  III.  .^2  ;  Liv.  XXII.  i. 

34,   n.  89),    hy  Clnvcr  (11.   p.  rjl),   ami  "  Liv.  XXVIIl.  15. 

Manncrt  (Geoi;.  j).  418)  :  Imt  opposed  hy  ''  Dion.  llal.  I.  c,  2G  ;  Tlin.  III.  8.    She 

Miillcr  (Ktru.sk.   einl.  '.',   lit),  hy  Lepsins  is  mentioned  also  hy  Ptolemy,  Gcog.  p.  72. 
(Ucher    die     Tyrrheni.schen     Telasi^'er     in  '■'  Kepetti,  I.  p.  812. 

Etriirien,    ]>]>.    18  ct  w/. ),    and   hy  (jroto  '   Inj,diirami  sjieaks    of  a   fm^ment,    21 

(History  of  (treecc,  II.   )>.    348).      Miiller  feet  lon^  and  32  feet  hi^h,  in  the  fonnda- 

and  Lepsius  consiiler  Herodotus  to  refer  to  tions  of  the  Palazzo  Laparelli,  in  the  Piazza 

a  Orcston  in  Thrace,  heyond   Mount  Athos.  S.  Andrea.    l\!on.  Ktrns.  IV.  ]>.  77.    I  have 

It  i.s  not  poHsihlc  here  to  sUitc  the  argu-  Hou^tht  it  in  vain. 
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He  led  me  into  his  coaeli-liouse,  raised  a  trap-door,  and  descended 
into  a  wine-cellar ;  where  I  thought  he  was  about  to  offer  me  the 
juice  of  his  vineyards,  but  on  looking  around  I  perceived  that  I 
was  in  the  very  vault  I  was  seeking. 

It  is  of  no  gi'eat  size,  about  thirteen  feet  in  span,  rather  less  in 
length,  and  nine  in  height,  Hned  with  regular  masonry,  un- 
cemented,  neatly  cut  and  arranged,  and  in  excellent  preservation.- 
It  is  so  like  the  Deposito  del  Gran  Duca,  and  the  Vigna  Grande, 
at  Chiusi,  and  the  Grotta  di  San  Manno,  near  Perugia,  that  it  is 
difticult  to  deny  it  an  Etruscan  origin.  Analogy  thus  marks  it  as 
a  tomb,  yet  its  position  within  the  ancient  fortifications  seems 
opposed  to  this  view,  and  there  is  nothing  beyond  the  bare  walls 
to  assist  us  in  determining  its  original  purpose.  I  am  strongly 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  sepulchre.  After  the  discoveries  of 
Schliemann  at  Mycenae,  which  have  cpiite  upset  pre-existing 
theories,  no  instance  of  intramural  sex^ultiu'e  on  ancient  sites 
ought  to  surprise  us.'' 

The  only  other  local  antiquity  in  Cortona  is  a  fragment  of 
Pioman  ojnis  incertuin,  commonly  called  the  Baths  of  Bacchus,  in 
the  liigher  part  of  the  town. 

Cortona,  for  more  than  a  century  past,  has  been  the  seat  of  an 
antiquarian  societ}',  the  Accademia  Etrusca,  which  has  j^ublished 
many  volumes  of  archaeological  treatises.  It  has  formed  also  a 
small  Museum  of  Etruscan  relics,  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Municipal  Palace,  whose  walls  both  within 
and  without,  are  hung  with  armorial  bearings,  eloquent  of  the  past 
glories  of  Cortona.  There  is  little  pottery  here — no  j^ainted  vases 
of  beauty  or  interest ;  merely  some  ordinary  red  or  black  ware, 
the  latter  often  with  bands  of  small  archaic  figures  in  relief — a 
focolare  of  hucchero — a  few  idols,  or  Jifjurine,  as  the  Italians  call 
them,  of  terra-cotta,  from  four  to  ten  inches  in  height,  votive 
offerings,  or  more  probably  the  Lares  of  the  lower  orders,  and 
sundry  small  lamps,  some  of  them  of  grotesque  character. 

The  Museum  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  in  pottery.  The 
most  remarkable  are — a  naked  figure  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  about 
seven  or  eight  inches  high, — a  female  winged  divinity  with  a  cock 
on  her  head,  and  the  figure  of  a  boy,  more  than  three  inches  liigh, 

-  The  blocks  are  of  the  local  sandstone,  telitalien,  p.    250),   and   I  would   cite,   in 

or   maci'jno,   as   it   is  called.     They  van-  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  the  subter- 

from  3  to  nearly  7  feet  in  length,  and  are  ranean  tombs  within  the  Arx  of  Tarquinii. 

15  inches  in  height.  Vol.  I.  p.  4'i8.     The  floor  is  the  bare  rock  ; 

'  Abeken  regards  it  as  undoubtedly  a  the  back  wall  of  the  vault  has  been  pulled 

sepulchre  (Ann.  Inst.   1S41,  p.   39  ;  Mit-  down  to  enlarge  its  dimensions. 
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with  an  Etruscan  inscription  of  three  lines  carved  on  his  shirt, 
as  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut.  In  his  right  hand  he  hohls 
up  a  fruit,  in  liis  left  he  has  another.     His  hair  is  tied  in  a  knot 

over  his  forehead.  This  figure 
was  found  about  eight  miles  from 
Cortona  on  the  road  to  Arezzo.* 
Here  are  also  two  singular 
bronze  figures,  eleven  inches  and 
a  half  in  height,  nude,  each  hold- 
ing a  spear  and  wearing  a  torque 
jind  buskins,  with  a  skin  over  his 
head.  One  of  them  lias  a  face 
also  behind  his  head,  like  a 
Janus.  One  is  inscribed  thus, 
in  Etruscan  clniracters  :  — 


V.    CVINTI. 

The  other 


AUXTIAS.    SEf.AX.- 


Y.    t'VIXTI.    ARXTIAS. 
AUI'AXTITRCE 


Cn.l'IAXSL 
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There  are  also  miiny  purely 
Egyptian  idols,  a  few  mirrors 
!ind  other  bronzes,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  P'itruscan  coins.'' 

T)nt    tlu^    wonder    of    ancient 

wonders  in  th(>  INIuseum  of  Cor- 

lona,  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  sudi  sni-i);issing  bciiuty  and  elaboration 

of  workmanship  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  every  toreutic  work 

of  this  class,  vet  discovered  in  tlie  soil  of  ]*^truria.     Were  tliere 


*  Ann.  Inst.  18G4,  pp.  .390-393. 

*  The  coins  attrilmtcd  to  Coi-tniia  arc  tlic 
ino.st  simple  of  all  ancient  Italian  money. 
All  twelve  sides  of  the  series,  from  the  <ik 
to  the  uncia,  liear  one  uniform  type  -a 
wheel.  There  is  no  lejjend  to  mark  these 
coins  as  l)elonj,'inf;  to  any  jiarticular  city, 
lint  Marchi  and  Tessieri  see  in  the  wheel 
tiie  syml'ol  of  Cortona,  whose  orij,'inal  name 
they  tike  to  have  been  "  llntun  "  (instead 
of  K-rutun) — a  raid — and  setting  all  his- 
tory aside,  they  iej,'ard  it  as  a  colony  of  the 
Itutnli,  who  had  a  winiilar  device  on  their 
ciiinB.  ."Es  (Jravc  liel  Miiseo  Kindieriaiio, 
cl  III.  tav.  3.  I'rofc.ssor  Lei)siiis,  llionyh 
condcmiiing  this  explanation  as  erroncons, 


assents  to  the  attrilmtion  of  these  coins  to 
(Jortona,  and  a;;reeswith  the  worthy  Jesuits 
in  re^'ai'din;,'  Cortona  as  a  most  ancient 
mint,  an<l  as  the  metropolis  of  five  other 
coiniii;^  cities,  which  iiavc  a  wheel  on  one 
side  only.  Ann.  Inst.  1841,  pp.  1U3,  lO'.t; 
Verl.rcit.  d.  Ital.  oMiinzsyst.  j.p.  r>S,  G9. 
Sec  also  I'.idl.  Inst.  1839,  p.  123.— Mel- 
chioiri  ;  l.sl'J,  ]i.  12(i. — (ionarelli.  Aheken 
(Mittclit.ilicn,  p.  U.SG)  does  not  consider 
the  wheel,  or  the  other  devices  on  Etruscian 
coins,  to  mark  any  i)articnlar  sites,  and  he 
re;,'ards  tlic  distrihution  of  these  coins  to  a 
m('tro])olis  and  its  dcjiendencies  to  he  (jnito 
arliitrary. 
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nothing-  else  to  be  seen   at  Cortona,  this  alone  would  demand  a 
visit.    It  merits  therefore  a  more  detailed  description  than  I  have 


generally  given  to  individual  articles.  It  is  circular,  about 
twenty-three  inches  in  diameter,  hollow  like  a  bowl,  but  from  the 
centre  rises  a  sort  of  conical  chimney  or  tube,  to  which  must 
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have  been  attaclietl  a  cliain  for  its  suspension.  Eoiuid  the  rim 
are  sixteen  himi)s,  of  oLissic  form,  fed  by  oil  from  the  great  bowl,. 
and  adorned  with  foliage  in  relief.  Alternating  with  them  are 
heads  of  the  horned  and  bearded  Bacchus  (see  the  woodcut,  page 
403).  At  the  bottom  of  each  lamp  is  a  figiu'e  in  relief — alter- 
nateh'  a  draped  Siren  with  wings  outspread,  and  a  naked  Satyr 
l)laying  the  double  pipes,  or  the  syrinx  (see  the  woodcut  at  page 
894,  which  represents  a  small  section  of  the  bottom  of  this  curious, 
lamp.)  The  bottom  is  hollowed  in  the  centre,  and  contains  a 
huge  Gorgon's  face ;  not  such  as  Da  Yinci  painted  it,  with 

'•  The  melodious  hue  of  beauty  thrown 
Athwart  the  darkness  and  the  ghire  of  pain, 
"Nyhich  humanise  and  harmonise  the  strain." 

Here  all  is  horror.  The  visage  of  a  fiend,  with  eyes  starting  from 
their  sockets  in  the  fury  of  rage — a  mouth  stretched  to  its  utmost, 
Avitli  gnashing  tusks  and  lolling  tongue — and  the  whole  rendered 
more  terrible  b}'  a  wreath  of  serpents  bristling  around  it.  It  is  a 
libel  on  the  fair  face  of  Dian,  to  say  that  this  hideous  visage  sym- 
bolises tlie  moon.''  In  a  band  encircling  it,  are  lions,  leopards, 
wolves,  and  gritibns,  in  pairs,  devouring  a  bull,  a  horse,  a  boar,  and 
a  stag ;  and  in  an  outer  band  is  the  favourite  wave-ornament,  with 
(lt)ll)liiiis  sporting  above  it.  Between  two  of  the  lamps  was  a  small 
tablet  with  an  Etruscan  inscription,  marking  this  as  a  dedicatory 
offering.^  The  inscription  is  not  perfect,  the  tablet  being  broken 
at  both  ends.  As  far  as  it  is  legible  it  would  run  tlms  in  Boman 
lettprs  * — 

^*^'''^*'^*  THArXA.    I.USNI 

INSCVIIi    ATIir.IC 
SALTHX. 

'J'hc  lamp  is  of  Corinthian  brass,  and  its  weight  is  said  to  l)e  one 
luuulred  and  scvent\'  Tuscan  pounds.'* 

"  This  is  a  well-known  Orjiliic  doctriiio.  62.  Miiuli,  Mnn.  Incil.  ]>.  80.  Inscrip- 
Kiiigenes,  aj).  C'lein.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  ]'.  tinns  like  tliis,  attaclicd  to  nioniuncnts,  are 
076,  ed.  I'ottcr.  The  .scqients  also  are  nut  of  iinfre(|uent  occurrence.  It  was  the 
KtipjiOHed  to  be  cinblonis  of  the  lunar  cu.stoin  to  attach  tlieiu  to  gifts,  as  now-a- 
hantjcs.  Ann.  Inst.  1S12,  \>.  58.  days  it  is  with  us  to  write  the  name  of  tlic 
''  Some  of  the  letters  arc  ]>c'(:uli;ir  ;  but  ^;ivi  i- ;ind  ^.'ifted,  in  a  iirescnted  book.  We 
one  word,  "in.scvil,"  marks  it  as  a  dcdi-  hiive  a  uotidilc  instance  of  this  in  the  cclc- 
uatory  j,'ift.  It  i.s  in  all  jirobability  in-  liratcd  bronze  c'lKta,  or  casket,  from  Pales- 
tended  for  "  Tinscvil,"  the  word  wluch  is  trina,  jircscrvcd  in  the  Kircherian  Museum 
inscribcfl  on  the  Chimcera  in  the  Florence  at  Rome,  wldch  records  in  an  inscri])tion 
(lallcry,  on  the  (iriflTon  at  Lcydcn,  on  a  that  it  was  ])rescntcd  by  a  lloman  lady  to 
lironze  doyin  the  jmsisession  of  Sr.  (/'oitcllitd  hci-  clauj,diter. 

of  Cortoua,  and  also  on  a  small  ju'dcstil  in  "*  Ibdl.  Inst.  1840,  \>.  IG'       Cf.  Micali,. 

this  same  mubcum.     Ann.    Inst.    ISl'J,  p.  Alon.  Ined.  ji.  78. 
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From  the  eluborate  decoration  of  the  bottom  of  the  Ki'.np,  and 
the  comparative  phiinness  of  the  upper  part,  as  well  as  from  the 
analogy  of  similar  monuments,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  suspended,  perhaps  in  a  tomb,  perhaps  in  a  temple, 
■as  a  sacrificial  lamp ;  which  in  truth  its  remarkable  size  and 
beauty  seem  to  indicate/^ 

The  style  of  art  shows  a  certain  degree  of  archaicism,  3-et  at 
the  same  time  betrays  a  strong  Hellenic  influence  which  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  very  early  date.  It  is  undoubtedh-  of  ante-Roman 
times,  and  I  think  it  ma}"  safely  be  referred  to  the  fiftli  century 
of  Rome,  or  to  the  close  of  Etruscan  independence.^ 

From  this  monument,  so  beautiful  in  art  and  elaborate  in 
decoration,  we  can  well  understand  how  it  was  that  the  Etruscan 
eandelahra  and  other  works  of  toreutic  art  were  so  admired  and 
prized  by  the  Athenians,  even  in  the  days  of  Pericles.'-  Micali 
justly  observes,  that  in  mastery  of  art  no  other  Etruscan  work  in 
bronze,  except  the  larger  statues,  can  rival  this  gem.'^ 

This  singular  relic  of  Etruscan  antiquity  was  discovered  in 
18i0,  at  a  spot  called  La  Fratta,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Cortona,  to  the  Avest ;  not  in  a  tomb,  but  in  a  ditch,  at  a  slight 
depth  below  the  surface.  The  fortunate  possessor  is  the  Signora 
Tommasi,  of  Cortona,  whose  husband  is  said  to  have  given  700 
dollars  to  the  peasants  who  found  it.^ 

^  It  is  doubtless  a  hjchiias,  sucli  as  were  the  lami)  placed   in  lier  Inisliand's  tomb, 

liung  from  the  ceilings  of  palaces  or  temples  Micali  cites  an   extract    from    Jlodestinus 

(Virg.  ^n.  I.  726  ;  Plin.  XXXIV.  8),  and  (leg.  44,  Ma;via  D.  de  Manumiss.  testam.), 

as  have  been  found  also  suspended  in  sepul-  which  shows  that  a  certain   Roman  gave 

chres — even  in  Etruscan  ones,    as  in  the  freedom  to  his  slaves  at  his  death,  on  con- 

Tornb  of  the  Yolumnii,  at  Perugia.     Micali  dition  of  their  keeping  a  light  burning  in 

(Mon.  Ined.   p.    78)  thinks  it  a  sepulchral  his   sepulchre:     "  Saccus    servus  mens  at 

monument — a  funeral  offering  to  the  great  Eutychia  et  Hiene  ancillaj  mese  omnes  sub 

god  of  the  infernal  regions,  consecrated  by  hac  conditione  liberi  sunto,  ut  monumento 

some  lady  of  illustrious  race,  as  the  inscrip-  meo  alternis  mensibus  lucernam  acoendant, 

tion  seems  to  show.     He  suggests  that  it  et  solemnia  mortis  peragant." 
may  have  hung  in  the  chamber,  where  the  '  Micali  (Mon.  Ined.   p.    75)  would  refer 

funeral  feast  was  wont  to  be  celebrated,  as  it  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  of  Rome, 

well  as  the  annual  ivferke  or  parcnUdia.  which,    according  to  the  standard   of  the 

The  use  of  sepulchral  lamps  by  the  ancients  painted  pottery,  would  be  too  late  a  date, 
is  well  known,  and  gave  rise,  in  the  middle  ^  Fherecrates,   ap.    Athen.   XV.    c.    18; 

ages,  to  strange  notions  of  perpetual  fire  ;  Critias,  ap.  eund.  I.  c.  22. 
for  it  was  asserted  that  some  were  found  •*  Jlicali,  loc.  cit. 

still  burning  in  the  tombs,  though  fifteen  ■*  For  illustrations  and    notices   of   this 

or  twenty  centuries  had  elapsed  since  they  lamp  see  Micali,  aVlonumenti  Inediti,  pp. 

were   lighted.      It    seems,    however,    that  72,   ct  scq.  tav.   9,  10  ;  Bull.   Inst.   1840, 

lamps   were    sometimes    kept   burning   in  p.    164   (Fabroni)  ;    Ann.    Inst.    1842,   p. 

.sepulchres  long  after  the  interment,  as  in  53,  ct  scq.  (Abeken)  ;  1843,  p.  354  (Braun) ; 

the  case  of  the  Ephesian  widow  described  Mon.  Ined.  Instit.  III.  tav.  41,  42. 
by  Petronius  (Satyr,   c.    13),  who  renewed 
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Tliis  collection  boasts  also  of  an  ancient  picture  of  tlie  INIuse 
Polyliymnia,  -with  a  garland  of  leaves  round  lier  head,  and  the 
fragment  of  a  lyre  by  her  side,  painted  in  encaustic  on  a  slate. 
It  Avas  found  at  a  spot  called  Centoja,  between  Cliiusi  and  Monte- 
pulciano,  and,  like  the  lamp,  is  the  property  of  the  Tommasi. 
It  has  been  pronounced  Greek,  but  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
frescoes  of  l\)m2ieii,  it  may  more  correctly  be  designated  GrjBCO- 
Ivoman. 

There  is  nothing  more,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  of  Etruscan 
interest  within  the  walls  of  Cortona.  I  leave  the  traveller  to  his. 
tutelar  deities,  the  Guide-books,  to  steer  him  safely  among  the 
churches,  the  paintings,  and  such  rocks  as  the  sarcophagus  in 
the  Cathedral — said  to  be  that  of  the  Consul  Flaminius,  who  lost 
his  life  b}'  "  the  reedy  Thrasymene  " — on  which  inexperience  and 
credulity  have  so  often  run  aground;  but  I  will  resume  tlie 
helm  Avhen  we  quit  the  Gate  of  S.  Agostino^  for  the  tombs  of 
Cortona. 

The  height  on  which  the  city  stands  is  of  stratified  sandstone, 
the  same  as  composes  the  ancient  walls — too  liard  to  be  easily 
excavated  into  sepulchral  chambers,  at  least  by  the  Etruscans, 
who  had  not  the  aqua-fortis  tooth  of  the  Egyptians,  and  rarely 
attemi)ted  to  eat  their  wa}-  into  anything  harder  than  tufo  or  light 
arenaceous  rocks.  Here  then,  as  at  Huselhe,  Cosa,  and  Saturnia, 
tombs  must  be  looked  for  on  the  lower  slopes  or  in  the  plain 
beneath,  rather  than  immediately  around  the  city-walls.  Yet  on 
ledges  in  the  slopes,  where  accumulations  of  soil  from  the  high 
ground  made  it  jiracticable,  tombs  were  constructed.  It  was 
necessary',  however,  in  sndi  a  case  to  construct  the  sepulchre  of 
masonry,  and  tliat  it  might  be  subterranean,  according  tt)  the 
usual  praclicc,  it  was  heaped  over  with  earth.  Of  this  description 
is  the  celi'liratcd 

^  T.wi.i.i.A  HI   I*nA(;oi!A, 

or  the  "Cave  of  Pythagoras,"  s<>  called  from  the  vulgar  belief 
that  that  celebrated  philos()i)her  dwelt  and  taught  in  this  ciiy, 
though  it  was  at  Croton  in  INIagna  Gra'cia,  not  at  the  (Volon  of 
IJtruria,  that  he  took  u)»  his  residence. 

This  most  remarkable  sepulchre  stands  on  llie  sh)pe  two  or- 
three  fin  longs  below  the  city,  between  ii  and  the  railway  station., 
Jt  has  been  known  inv  ages  to  the  woild,  luit  iiail  hei  ii  neglected 
and  half  i)urie(l  Itcinath  the  earlh,  lill,  in  llie  year  \H',i4,  h  was 
re-excavated;   aiid  it  now  stands  in  all  its  majesty  revealed  to  the 
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Sim,  like  a  miniature  temple  of  the  Druids,  amid  a  grove  of 
cypresses. 

The  monument  is  now  in  such  a  state  of  ruin  as  at  first  sight 
to  be  liardl}'  intelligible.  The  entrance  is  by  a  square-headed 
doorAva}',  facing  the  South,  and  leading  into  a  small  chamber, 
surrounded  by  walls  of  massive  rectangular  masonry,  in  which 
sundry  gaps  are  left  for  niches.^  One  side  of  this  chamber 
is  in  utter  ruin.  It  was  roofed  in  by  five  immense  blocks,^ 
resting  on  two  semicircular  masses  which  crowned  the  masonry 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  chamber ;  forming  thus  a  vault,  which 
differs  from  ordinary  vaults  in  this,  that  each  course  of  voussoirs 
is  composed  of  a  single  block.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  if  the 
architect  understood  the  jirinciple  of  the  arch.  The  blocks  are 
of  course  cuneiform,  or  they  would  not  fit  closely,  and  be  in 
harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  masonr}-.  But  their  needless 
massiveness  and  length,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  sup- 
ported, seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  raised  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  arch-principle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  semi- 
circular blocks  on  which  they  rest,  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
with,  without  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  tomb.  Of  these 
five  cover- stones,  one  onl}'  retains  its  position,  and  serves  as  the 
key  to  the  whole ;  a  second  has  one  end  still  resting  on  the  lintel 
of  the  door,  the  other  on  the  ground  ;  and  the  remaining  three 
have  been  broken  to  pieces.  The  walls  of  the  chamber  are  of, 
immense  thickness,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of 
masonry  of  the  same  massive  description,  four  or  five  feet  high, 
resting  on  a  still  larger  basement,  seventy-six  feet  in  circumference 
and  now  almost  level  with  the  ground.^ 

The  chamber  has  been  closed  in  the  same  way  as  the  Grotta 
Casuccini,  at  Chiusi ;  sockets  for  the  stone  flaps  of  the  door 
being  visible  in  the  lintel  and  threshold.  The  sepulchral 
character  of  the  structure  is  manifest  from  the  niches,  of  wliicli 
there  are  seven,  evidently  for  cinerary  urns  or  vases.     No  vestige 

"  The  doorway  is  5   ft.    S  in.  liigli,   liy  weight  of  one  of  them  has  Leen  estimated 

3  ft.  6  in.  wide.     The  chamber  is  only  8  ft.  at  10,000  lbs.      Bull.  Inst.  loc.  cit. 

6  in.  by  6  ft.  6  in.     Gori  (Mus.  Etrus.  III.  ''  The  circling  wall  terminates  above  in  a 

p.  75,  cl.  II.  tav.  2)  describes  this  tomb  as  plain  fascia — only  a  small  portion  of  which 

if  it  had  another  entrance  by  a  subterranean  is  standing — the  sjjace  between  it  and  the 

passage.     What  he  mistook  for  such    has  walls  of  the  chamber  is  filled  with  earth, 

been  i^roved  to  be  the  entrance  to  another  For  illustraticns  of  this  monument  see  Gori, 

tomb.       Bull.     Inst.     1834,     p.     VJ7.  —  Mus.   Etrus.    III.    cl.    II.   tab.    2  ;    lughi- 

Castellani.  rami,  Mon.   Etrus.  lY.  tav.   11  ;  Abeken, 

^  These  cover-stones   are   about    10    ft.  Mittclitalien,  taf.  V.  3. 
long,   3  ft.   wide,  and  22  in.   thick.      The 
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now  remains  of  such  furniture,  nor  is  tliere  any  record  of  what 
the  tonih  contained  Avhen  first  hrought  to  light ;  but  in  recent 
excavations  a  great  (Quantity  of  rude  pottery  was  found  around 
the  monument.  The  most  surprising  feature  is  the  freshness  and 
careful  finish  of  the  masonry,  especially  of  the  interior.  The 
slabs  and  blocks  of  sandstone  seem  newly  brought  from  the 
quarry,  and  are  put  together,  though  without  cement,  with  a 
neatness  which  might  shame  a  modern  mason.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  they  have  stood  thus  between  two  and  tln-ee  thousand 
years.  The  external  circling  wall  shows  the  same  sharpness  and 
neatness.  From  the  analogy  of  other  monuments,  and  from  the 
cover-stones  of  the  roof  being  left  undressed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  this  wall  was  the  basement  to  a  mound  of  earth,  forming  a 
tumulus  over  the  sepulchre.'^ 

The  Cyclopean  massiveness  of  the  blocks,  akin  to  those  in  the 
cit}'  walls,  the  insertion  of  small  pieces  to  fill  the  interstices,  and 
above  all,  tlic  sim})licit3'  of  the  vaulted  roof,  apparently  prior  to 
the  invention  of  the  arch,  throw  this  monument  back  to  a  very 
remote  period,  earlier  than  the  construction  of  the  Cloaca 
jMaxima,  and  perhaps  coeval  with  the  foundation  of  liome.  Nor  do 
the  sharpness  and  neatness  of  its  masonry  belie  such  an  antiquity, 
seeing  that  other  works  of  the  earliest  ages,  as  the  (late  of  Lions 
at  Myceuie,  and  the  walls  of  Cortona  and  Fiesole,  display  no 
inferior  skill  and  execution;  tliough  in  this  case  much  of  the 
freshness  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  protection  of  the  super- 
incumbent earth. 

I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  monument  as  (-(x^val  witli  th(> 
walls  (jf  Cortona,  and  of  l*elasgic  origin.  A  slab,  however,  which 
was  foinid  near  it  in  the  late  excavations,  and  from  its  precise 
correspondence  in  si/e,  probably  served  to  close  one  of  tlie  niclics 
in  the  chamber,  bears  an  ins('rii)tion  in  J^ltruscan  characters.'' 
This,  however,  may  show  no  more  than  an  appropriation  b}'  the 
Etruscans. 

It  is  singular  that  the  dimensions  of  this  drotta  di  Pitagora 
agree  almost  ])rcciscly  with  tlic  multiples  and  divisions  of  the 
inodci'ii  'I'nsciin  hrarcia,  which   tiiere  is  good  reason  to  Indii'vc^  is 

"  Al)ckcn  (Ann.  Inst.  1841,  ]>.  37)  tliinks  iiKiiinti'il  it. 
tliis  ttiimilu.H  wius  !i  cone  like  tlio.sc  of  Tar-  ''   l''iir   this   iiiscri])tion   sec  Ann.    liistit. 

qtiinii,   Init  truncated;    and  stiites  tliat  ri  ISH,  ]>.  -',7.      In  Latin  letters  it  «"u  Id  inn 

Hfniarc  almcuK,   tojit   Ijy  n    l>ail    of   stone,  tliiis, 

Miniil.ar  to  wliat  may  be  Hccn  in  tlie  Mnseo  ^'  •  crsu  .  cu  .  i, .  \vk 

CfLsuccini   at  CliiuKi,    was  found  near   the  I'Ktiiiai,  .  clan. 

jQonumcnt,  an    if     it    liad    originally  Hiir-  It  is  iircsurvcd  in  tlie  iMuscuni  of  ('oitona. 
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just  double  the  ancient  Ptoman  foot.  This  confirms  the  opinion 
ah'eady  stated,  that  the  Ilomans  took  that  measure  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  that  the  modern  Tuscans  use  the  very  same 
measures  as  their  celebrated  forefathers.^ 

Near  this,  traces  of  other  tunuili  have  been  discovered,  in 
rounded  basements  of  rock.  Baldelli,  who  wrote  in  1570,  states 
Ihat  in  his  time  there  existed  three  other  sepulchres,  one  precisely 
.similar  to  this,  and  close  to  the  road  leading  to  Camuscia ;  a 
•second  beneath  the  church  of  S.  Vincenzio  ;  but  both  had  been 
almost  destroyed  b}^  a  certain  man  who  dreamed  that  treasure 
lay  concealed  within  them ;  and  a  third  on  the  site  of  the  church 
■of  Sta.  Maria  Nuova,  below  Cortona  to  the  north,  removed  to 
make  room  for  that  edifice.^ 

The  said  Baldelli  states  in  his  MS.,  which  though  frequently 
•copied  has  never  been  printed,  that  the  two  last-named  tombs 
were  composed  of  five  enormous  stones,  one  forming  each  side  of 
the  quadrangle  and  the  fifth  covering  it^ — precisely  resembling 
the  sej^ulchres  still  extant  at  Saturnia,  and  the  cromlechs  of  our 
•own  countr3\ 

Grotta  Seegardi. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cortona,  close  to  Camuscia  and  the 
railway  station,  stands  a  large  mound  or  barrow,  vulgarly  called 
II  Melone,  about  640  feet  in  circumference,  and  46  feet  high. 
This  "  Melon  "  had  long  been  suspected  of  being  sepulchral;  and 
at  length  the  proprietor,  Signor  Sergardi  of  Siena,  determined  to 
have  it  opened,  and  secured  the  services  of  Signor  Alessandro 
Fran9ois,  the  most  experienced  excavator  in  Tuscan3\  He 
commenced  operations  in  the  autumn  of  1842,  and  the  result  was 
the  discover}"  of  a  sepulchre  of  most  singular  character,  bearing 
some  analogy  indeed  to  the  Piegulini  tomb  at  Crere,  but  a  strict 
resemblance  to  no  other  yet  disclosed  in  the  soil  of  Etrinia. 
Unfortunatel}'  it  had  been  rified  in  previous  ages,  so  that  little 
of  value  was  found  within  it ;  and  its  interest  lies  chiefly 
in  its  plan  and  construction,  in  which  respects  it  remains 
uninjured. 

^  Bull.  Inst.  1834,  p.    198.      I't  supra,  mucli  pottery,  and  many  sepulchral  lamps, 

p.  339.  This  record  is  valuable,  as  throwing  light 

2  lu  this  last  tomb  was  found  a  large  on  the  character  of  the  analogous  tombs  of 

earthenware  pot,  containing  a  bronze  vase,  Saturnia. 

beautifully  chiselled,  with  a  smaller  vase  of  ^  Baldelli,  ap.  Gori,  III.  pp.  75,  76  ;  ap. 

the  same  metal  within  it,  holding  the  ashes  Inghirami,  Mon.  Etr,  IV.  p.  72. 
•of  the  deceased  ;  besides  sundry  weapons, 
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The  tomb  has  been  closed  of  hxte,  and  the  traveller  must  now 
content  himself  with  an  inspection  of  its  contents,  which  are 
preserved  at  the  Villa  Sergardi  hard  b}',  and  courteously  exhibited 
to  strangers.  As  it  may  be  re-opened  at  some  future  time,  I 
reprint  the  description  I  gave  in  the  former  edition  of  this- 
work. 

A  long  passage  lined  with  masonry  leads  into  the  heart  of  the 
tumulus.  For  the  last  seven  yards  it  widens,  and  is  divided  by 
a  low  thick  wall  into  two  parallel  passages  which  lead  to  twO' 
entrances,  now  closed  with  wooden  doors.  The  partition  Avail  is- 
terminated  in  front  by  a  square  mass  of  masonry,  which  probably 
served  as  a  pedestal  for  a  lion  or  si)hinx ;  and  the  passage  opens- 
on  either  hand  at  its  further  end,  into  a  small  s(|uare  chamber. 
Enter  one  of  the  wooden  doors,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  long 
passage-like  tomb,  communicating  by  a  doorway  with  an  inner 
chamber.  The  other  door  opens  into  a  parallel  tomb  precisely 
similar  in  every  respect.'' 

The  resemblance  of  this  tomb  to  the  Regulini  at  Ciere  will 
strike  you  innnediately — not  only  in  its  passage  form,  but  also 
in  its  construction,  for  it  is  roofed  over  on  the  same  primitive 
principle  of  the  convergence  of  the  blocks  to  a  centre,  which, 
before  they  meet,  are  covered  by  large  flat  slabs.  The  difference 
consists  in  tlie  double  passage  and  in  the  size  of  the  masonry, 
wliich,  instead  of  being  composed  of  regular,  massive  blocks,  as. 
in  the  tomb  of  Cervetri,  is  here  of  small  pieces  of  schistose  rock, 
not  liewn,  but  rudel}'  hannner-dressed  into  the  shape  of  long 
shallow  bricks ;  it  is  equally  without  cement,  but  the  clayey  soil 
here  exuding  through  the  interstices  appears  like  a  plaster  of 
mud.  ^lasonry  of  this  description  is  not  found  elsewhere  in 
Etruscan  edifices.  It  seems  an  imitation  of  brickwork,  and 
belies  the  assertion  of  a  celebrated  architi'ct,  that  this  sort  of 
roof  could  not  be  formed  of  that  material.''  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  tiian  this  masonry  and  that  of  the  Tanelhi  di  Pitagora, 
and  at  first  sight  you  are  ready  to  pronounce  it  impossible  that 
both,  little  more  than  a  mile  apart,  could  have  been  raised  by  the 
same  hands.  Yet  that  this  was  l^truscau  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
from  tiie  nature  of  its  contents ;  and  its  construction  proves  it  to 


■•  The  outer  cliiiiiibcrs  .arc  1 4  ft.  loiig,  Iiy  '  Ciininn,    Cere    Aiitica,    p.    67.      Tlie 

8  ft.  wide  ;  the  inner,  only  11  ft.  in  leiigtii.  liricks,  or  ratlier  .stoiKis,   in  tliis  case,   are 

In  the  inner  wail  of  one  of  these  tonilis  in  a  kcjit  in  their  iihu-cH  liy  the  weight  of  the 

liolc,    through    whieli    you    ean    look    into  uuiierincuuibeut  eartli. 
another  chanilier  not  yet  opened. 
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he  of  at  least  equal  antiquity.  The  character  of  the  masonry 
seems  here  determined  by  local  circumstances.  On  the  hill  of 
Cortona  the  rock  admits  of  being  hewn  into  square  masses  ;  here 
at  its  foot,  it  is  of  that  hard,  brittle,  llaky  character,  which  renders 
vain  the  labour  of  the  chisel,  and  prompted  the  adoption  of  a 
species  of  masonry  but  little  consistent  with  Etruscan  habits  of 
neatness. 

These  parallel  tombs  are  paved  Avith  large  flagstones,  and 
underneath  them,  in  the  rock  on  which  they  are  laid,  are  channels 
to  carry  off  the  water  that  might  percolate  through  the  roof.  The 
outer  passages,  now  open  to  the  sky,  seem  to  have  been  covered 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  parallel  tombs. 

Though  this  "  Melon "  had  been  previously  opened,  perhaps 
more  than  once,  it  still  contained  a  few  pips  ;  such  as  broken 
black  potter3%  a  few  remains  in  bronze  and  bone,  and  very  small 
fragments  of  gold  and  silver.  Everything  that  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  mound,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the  Villa  Sergardi 
hard  b}'. 

Above  this  tomb,  in  the  higher  part  of  the  mound,  were  dis- 
covered three  very  small  chambers,  one  of  which  was  unrifled, 
and  contained  a  large  covered  pot  of  bronze,  embossed,  and  a 
vase  of  black  clay  like  the  most  ancient  of  Cfere  and  Yeii,  with  a 
XJrocession  of  archaic  figures  in  relief.  Both  contained  human 
ashes.  Besides  these,  there  were — an  elegant  tazza  with  similar 
reliefs — a  quantity  of  small  black  ware — ungucntavia  of  ordinary- 
clay — and  a  long  slab  of  stone,  apparently  part  of  a  sarcophagus, 
Avith  reliefs  of  very  archaic  style,  representing  a  number  of  figures 
kneeUng.  Here  also  Avere  found  sundry  spearheads  of  iron,  in 
one  of  Avhich  is  a  portion  of  the  Avooden  shaft  almost  petrified  ; 
together  Avitli  a  hoe,  a  key,  and  part  of  a  lock  of  the  same  metal, 
all  much  oxydised,  a  small  sphinx  of  bone,  and  remains  of  heads 
in  terra-cotta.'' 

This  tumulus  has  not  been  half  excavated,  and  it  is  believed 
with  good  reason  that  many  more  chambers  lie  Avithin  it.  Yet, 
as  the  researches  have  proved  so  little  profitable,  oAving  to  former 
riflings,  it  seems  doubtful  Avhether  the}'  Avill  be  continued.  The 
"Melon"  appears  to  be  aa'IioH}- artificial — not  like  the  Poggio 
Gajella,  at  Chiusi,  or  the  Monteroni,  near  Palo,  a  natural  height 
honey-combed  Avith  sepulchral  cells — and  seems  to  have  been  raised 

^  A  detailed  description  of  this  toniL  and  Sienn,  1843.  For  an  accoimt  of  tlie  exca- 
its  contents,  together  with  illustrations,  has  rations  see  also  Bull.  Inst.  1813,  pp.  33, 
been  published  by  Sr.   Melchiore  Missirini,        49  ;  1864,  p.  39. 
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over  the  masonrv-lniilt  tombs,  wliicli  stand  on  the  very  level  of 
tlie  jilain.  Another  mound,  not  i'av  olt",  otiers  a  further  held  for 
excavating  enterprise. 

Cortona  is  a  cit}'  of  great  interest.  Its  high  antiquity,  its 
mysterious  origin,  lost  in  the  dim  perspective  of  remote  ages — 
tlie  fables  connected  with  its  early  history — the  problem  of  its 
}uighty  walls — the  paucity  of  tombs  as  yet  discovered  around 
them,  sind  the  singular  character  of  those  that  stand  open — 
combine  to  cast  a  charm  over  Cortona,  a  charm  of  m3-stery, 
which  can  onl}'  be  full}'  appreciated  by  those  who  have  visited  the 
site. 
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Siut  tibi  Flamiuius,  Tlii-asyineiiaque  litora  testes 


Ovid. 


E  traversamo  per  veder  Perugia, 

Che  come  il  monte,  il  sito  h  buono  e  bello. 

Faccio  kegli  Uberti. 

Happy  the  man  who  with  mind  open  to  the  influences  of 
Nature,  journeys  on  a  bright  day  from  Cortona  to  Perugia  !  He 
passes  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  all-beautiful 
Ital}',  by  the  most  lovely  of  lakes,  and  over  ground  hallowed  by 
events  among  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  ancient 
world.  For  on  the  shores  of  "the  reedy  Thrasymene,"  the 
fierce  Carthaginian  set  his  foot  on  the  proud  neck  of  Rome. 

This  used  to  be  the  upper  post-road  from  Florence  to  Rome, 
via  Perugia  and  Foligno,  and  it  is  still  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
which,  while  it  has  greatly  facilitated  communication,  has  oblite- 
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rated  oertain  characteristic  features  of  Italian  travel,  familiar  to 
those  Avho  knew  the  land  before  its  political  unification. 

The  da}'  on  which  I  last  journeyed  in  vettiir<i  over  this  well- 
beaten  road,  is  marked  in  ni}'  memory  with  a  white  stone.  Before 
leaving  the  Tuscan  State,  I  halted  at  the  hamlet  of  Riccio  to 
dine,  for  the  worth}'  merchant,  my  chance-companion,  was  wont 
to  make  this  his  house  of  call.  The  pddrona  was  not  long  in 
answering  our  demands,  for  we  had  not  arrived  at  sunset,  expect- 
ing all  manner  of  impossibilities  and  unheard-of  dainties,  but  had 
■drawn  on  her  larder  at  the  reasonable  hour  of  noon,  and  had  left 
■our  appetites  to  her  discretion.  The  sun  shone  warmly  into  the 
room — the  hostess  smiled  clieerily  —  a  glorious  landscape  lay 
beneath  our  window — and  what  mattered  it  that  the  dishes 
stood  on  the  bare  board  ;  that  the  spoons  and  forks  were  of  tin, 
.■and  that  the  merchant's  servant,  and  a  bearded  pilgrim  in  sack- 
cloth, Home-bound  for  the  Holy  Week,  whom,  in  his  pious 
generosity,  my  companion  had  invited  to  partake,  sat  down  to 
table  with  us '?  Travelling  in  Italy,  for  him  who  wcnild  mix  with 
the  natives,  and  can  forget  home-bred  pride,  i)reju(Uces,  and 
-exigencies,  levels  all  distinctions. 

At  ]\Ionte  Gualandro,  we  entered  the  Piipal  State.  Here  at 
■our  feet  lay  the  Thrasymene,^  a  broad  exininse  of  blue,  mirroring 
in  intense!'  hues  the  complexion  of  the  heavens.  Three  wooded 
islets  lay  floating,  it  seemed,  on  its  unrufHed  surface.  Towns 
:and  villages  glittered  on  the  verdant  shore.  Dark  heights  of 
])nrpl(.' waved  ai-ound  ;  but  loftier  far,  and  far  more  remote,  the 
A[)cnnines  reared  their  crests  of  snow — Nature's  nobles,  proud, 
■distant,  and  cold,  holding  no  communion  with  the  herd  of  lowlier 
mountains  around  tliem. 

Such  was  the  scene  on  which  t]i(>  sun  slionc  on  that  eventful 
•day,  when  Home  lay  humbled  at  tlic  feet  of  Cartilage,  when 
fifteen  thousand  of  her  sons  dyed  yonder  plain  and  lake  with 
their  blood.  I'rom  the  height  of  ^NFonte  (iualandro  the  whole 
battle-field  is  within  view.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  oi-  a  little 
further  to  the  right,  on  tlie  shores  of  the  lake,  I'laminius,  on  his 
wav  from  Arretiuni,  linlted  on  the  eve  of  tlie  liattle.  Kre  tlie  sun 
•]i!i(I  risen  on  the  nioiidw  lie  eiitereil  the  pass  between  this  hill 
1111(1   the  water,  and    niarehed   on    into   the   cresi-eiit-shaped    |)laiii, 

'  TiicLacusTlira^^yiiicims.  TlirasuiiicimK,  •■orrect,  as  ]H'i)lial>ly  taken   t'loni   tlir  dldest 

TniMyiiieiiiiH,   <ir  Trasuiiienus  nf  aiitii|iiity.  native  dialcot.      Alany  of  tlie  ancients  also 

.I'olyliius  (III.  82)  calls  it  TapfTi/i«Vr;  Ai'^i't;,  calicl  it  Tliarsonienus,  instead  (if  Tlinisn- 

wliicli  Maniiert  (Gcog.  ji.   410)  takcH  to  1";  menus,      (^iiintil.  In.st.  Oiat.  J.  .'i. 
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•formed  by  the  receding  of  the  mountains  from  the  hike,  nn- 
•conscious  that  he  Avas  watched  from  these  very  heights  on  which 
■we  stand,  by  Hannibal's  Balearic  slingers  and  light-armed  troops, 
and  that  the  undulating  ground  at  our  feet  concealed  the  enemy's 
horse.  Seeing  the  foe  in  front,  he  marched  on  through  the  pass, 
till  it  widens  into  the  plain,  and  there,  enveloped  by  a  dense  mist 
T\'hich  arose  from  the  lake,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  on  every 
■side  b}'  Hannibal's  main  force  in  front,  and  by  the  cavalry  and 
•other  ambushers  in  the  rear.  Flaminius  then  saw  that  he  was 
•entrapped,  but,  nothing  daunted,  he  made  a  more  desjierate 
struggle  for  victory  ;  and  so  furious  the  contest  that  ensued,  so 
intent  were  all  on  the  work  of  destruction,  that  an  earthquake 
-which  overthrew  many  cities  in  Italy,  turned  aside  the  course  of 
rapid  rivers,  carried  the  sea  up  between  their  banks,  and  cast 
down  even  mountains  in  might}^  ruin,  was  unknown,  unfelt,  by 
anj"^  of  the  combatants, — 

"  None  felt  stern  Nature  rocking-  at  his  feet. 
An  earthquake  reel'd  unheededly  away  ! " 

For  three  hours  did  the  Romans  maintain  the  unequal  contest, 
lill  at  length,  when  their  leader  Flaminius  fell,  they  broke  and 
fled,  rushing,  some  to  the  mountain-steeps,  which  tliey  were  not 
suffered  to  climb,  others  to  the  lake,  in  whose  waters  tliey  vainly 
sought  safety.  Six  thousand,  who  had  broken  through  the  foe  at 
the  first  attack,  and  had  retired  to  a  height  to  await  the  issue  of 
the  fight,  effected  their  escape,  only  to  be  captured  on  the  morrow. 
Ten  thousand  scattered  fugitives  carried  the  news  to  Rome." 

The  railroad,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  to  Passignano, 
■skirts  the  very  edge  of  the  lake.  But  the  carriage-road  crosses 
the  battle-plain — now  overflowing  with  oil  and  wine,  tlien  steeped 
in  a  deeper  flood,  Avhose  hue  is  traditionally  preserved  in  the  name 
of  a  brook,  Sanguinetto — to  the  village  of  Passignano,  where  the 
mountains  again  meet  the  shore.  Here  the  traveller  may  halt  to 
taste  the  fish,  which  retains  its  ancient  reputation  ;  ^  but  as  he 
values  skin  and  comfort,  let  him  not  tarry  here  the  night,  for 
legions  of  light-armed  foes  lie  thirsting  for  his  blood,  and  the 
powers  also  of  air  and  water — ^' mali  cuUces,  ranccqiic  ixthistres  " 
— are  in  league  to  rob  him  of  repose. 

"  For  this  battle  see  Liv.    XXII.   4-7 ;  year  the  news  of  no  less  than  fifty-seven 

Polyb.  III.  82-84  ;  Sil.  Ital.  V. ;  Appian.  earthquakes  was  brought  to  Rome. 
Beb.  Hann.  p.  319,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Ores.  IV.  =*  Sil.  Ital.  V.  581. 

15.     Pliny  (II.  86)  states  that  in  the  same 
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To  set  the  Tliames  on  fire  is  nn  achievement  beyond  our 
degenerate  days,  but  the  Thrasymene,  if  we  may  believe  tradition, 
was  of  more  inHammable  stuff,  and  Avas  once  utterly  burnt  up  by 
fire  from  lieaven.^ 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  beyond  the  lake,  fresh  objects  of 
admiration  meet  the  eye,  in  a  vale  of  Italian  richness  below,  and 
ruined  towers  of  feudal  grandeur  above  ;  but  ere  I  had  half 
studied  the  scene,  I  found  myself  in  the  little  town  of  Magione. 
"  The  Mansion,"  which  is  the  signification  of  this  name,  is 
the  large  square  yellow  building,  like  a  fort,  which  crests  the 
hill  a  little  above  the  present  railway  station. 

The  road  hence  to  Perugia  traverses  the  rich  vale  of  the 
Caina,  a  stream  which  seems  to  have  retained  its  Etruscan  name.^ 
Perugia  is  seen  at  some  miles'  distance,  crowning  its  lofty  olive- 
girt  height  Avith  a  long  level  line  of  domes,  towers,  and  i)alaces. 
About  two  miles  before  reaching  it,  a  tower  with  a  few  houses 
about  it,  by  the  road-side,  marks  the  site  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  tombs  in  the  necropolis  of  Perugia;  which  will  be 
described  in  the  following  chapter.  The  site  is  called  La  Com- 
menda,  but  is  better  known  as  the  *'  Torre  di  San  Manno." 

Perugia  is  one  of  the  ver}^  few  Etruscan  cities  that  retains 
anything  like  its  ancient  importance.  One  of  the  "heads  of 
Etruria"  of  old,  it  still  takes  a  prominent  place  among  the  cities 
of  Central  Italy.  Its  glory  has  not  even  greatl}^  Avaned,  for  it 
is  yet  a  large  and  Avealthy  city,  with  twenty-two  thousand 
inhabitants. 

At  the  I'ailway  station  the  traveller  will  always  find  convey- 
ances to  the  town,  where  he  has  a  choice  of  accommodation — tlie 
(J rand  Hotel,  outside  the  gates,  kept  by  Prufani, — and  the  Posta,. 
in  the  heart  of  the  town,  where  he  will  find  cleanliness  and 
comfort  at  very  moderate  charges. 

It  is  not  for   me  to  dcscrilx'  or  even   ciiuiiu'rate  the  manil'old 

*  I'liii.     II.     111. — Ti.-isyiiiciiuiii     l.-Kiiiti  Ictiisiiiic    si'lliciTri    per   s1ai,'ii;i    iiateiitia 

arHi.s.sc      totiim Viilcrius       Aiitias  llaiiuna, 

narrat.     It  is  a  pity  to  .spoil  a  pretty  tale  ;  I'ln.iavit  la.us,  atquo  arscnmt  (hutilnis 

Itut  in  ju.sticc  to  tlic  i)nro  waters  of  the  lake  tannic 

it  must  lie  Kai'l,  that  l.cfore  riiiiy'.s  time,  l,„th    makin;,'   a    mere    iiielaiilinr    n(   \vliat 

Valerius  Maxiimis  (III.  7,  (i)  liad  recounted  Anti.as  reeonled  as  a  fact.     .StraiJi,'e  that  he 

it  among  Ilannihal's  great    deeds— Trasi-  !<hoiild   liavc  found   a  Pliny  to   repeat  his 

menuiri  lacum  dirft.  inustunimemoiiil.  Silius   .    folly. 

Italir.us  (V.  70-74)  also  made  Jupiter  cast  •''  ('.liu.i    is    an    Ktruscaii    family    name, 

lii.s  liolls  into  its  waters —  freciucntiy   met  with    at    I'eru^'ia,    and   at 

Fulmina  Tynhenas  Tra.symcni  torsit  in  <'liiusi   and   its  neiglibourhood.      It  i.s  the 

undxs  :  augmentative  of  Cuie,  or  Caia  (Cains). 
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objects  of  interest  in  Perugia,  either  in  its  picturesque  streets, 
its  catbedral  and  five-score  churches,  its  grand  feudal  Palazzo 
Comunale,  or  in  its  treasures  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
l)ainting.  Those  of  the  latter  art  alone,  the  works  of  Perugino 
and  the  Umbrian  school,  are  so  abundant  as  generally  to  absorb 
■what  little  time  and  attention  the  traveller  passing  between 
Florence  and  Rome  has  to  spare  for  a  provincial  eit}- ;  so  that 
few  give  an  hour  or  even  a  thought  to  the  antiquities  in  which 
Perugia  is  equally  rich,  or  at  the  most  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the 
Museum,  and  the  Porta  Augusta. 

The  walls  of  Perugia  are  in  many  parts  ancient,  agreeing  in 
character  with  those  of  Chiusi  and  Todi,  and  composed,  like 
them,  of  travertine — a  material  which  preserves  the  sharpness  of 
its  edges  in  a  remarkable  degree,  so  as  to  give  to  a  structure 
composed  of  it  an  appearance  of  much  less  antiquit}"  than  it  really 
possesses.  Some  portions  of  these  walls  are  fine  specimens  of 
ancient  regular  masonry.  He  who  would  make  the  tour  of  them 
should  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  Giovanni  Scalchi,  one 
of  the  Uiost  intelligent  ciceroni  I  have  met  in  Etruria.  On  the 
v/est  of  the  city,  especially  round  the  verge  of  the  deep  hollow 
called  La  Cupa,  the  walls  may  be  traced  for  a  long  distance, 
rising  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  falling  back  from  the 
perpendicular,  and  banded  near  the  top  with  a  projecting  fascia. 
Then  after  passing  the  Porta  di  San  Luca,  you  meet  them  again 
on  the  height  above  the  church  of  San  Francesco,  from  which 
point  the}'  continue  to  follow  the  line  of  the  high  ground,  beneath 
the  houses  of  the  cit}-,  in  a  serpentine  course,  eastward  to  the 
Via  Appia,  below  the  Cathedral,  and  then  northward  round  to 
the  Arch  of  Augustus.  Beyond  this  their  line  may  be  traced 
by  detached  fragments  along  the  high  ground  to  the  east  and 
south,  at  the  Arco  di  Buoni  Tempi,  the  Via  della  Viola,  and 
the  Via  della  Piazzetta,  after  which  a  wide  gap  occurs,  till  you 
meet  them  again  at  the  Porta  S.  Ercolano,  on  the  south  of  the 
city.  Here  is  a  portion  forty  or  fift}^  feet  high,  in  courses  of 
eighteen  inches,  very  neatly  joined — the  most  massive  masonry 
in  Perugia.  This  gateway  is  of  ancient  construction  as  high 
as  the  imposts,  which  now  support  a  Gothic  arch.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  several  other  ancient  gates  of  Perugia.  Above 
the  arch  projects  the  figure  of  a  lion  couchant,  the  old  emblem 
of  the  Guelphs. 

The  Arco  di  Bornia  and  the  Porta  Colonia  are  also  ancient, 
gateways,  now  surmounted  b}^  Gothic  arches.     The  former  was 

VOL.    II.  K    E 
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originally  spanned  Ly  a  flat  lintel  of  cuneiform  blocks,  like  the 
gates  of  tlie  Theatre  of  Ferento,  and  has  a  fine  fragment  of 
ancient  walling  on  either  hand.  On  the  right  it  flanks  the 
api)roach  to  the  gate,  and  is  in  receding  courses ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  turns  at  right  angles  and  sinks  in  about  twenty  courses 
beneath  tlie  modern  buildings.''  The  mixture  of  ancient  and 
mediieval  masonry  and  architecture  in  this  gateway  renders  it 
highly  picturescpie. 

The  Porta  Colonia  is  skew  or  oblique,  and  has  some  ancient 
masonry  in  front. 

The  Porta  di  San  Luca,  in  the  Piscinello,  is  now  spanned  by  a 
Gothic  arch  resting  on  much  earlier  foundations  of  travertine 
masonry,  like  the  city-walls  b)'  its  side.  The  imposts  project, 
and  show  the  sockets  in  which  the  gates  originally  worked. 

The  Arco  di  Buoni  Tempi  shows  some  ancient  masonry  below 
a  Gothic  arch,  but  as  this-  masonry  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
of  earlier  blocks,  it  is  probably  of  Pvoman  construction. 

The  best  jireserved  and  the  grandest  of  all  the  ancient  gates  of 
I'erugia  is  the 

Arco  d'  Augusto, 

so  called  from  the  inscription,  avgvsta  teuvsia,  over  the  arch. 
It  is  formed  of  regular  masonry  of  travertine,  uncemented,  in 
courses  eighteen  inches  high  ;  some  of  the  blocks  being  three  or 
four  feet  in  length.  The  masonry  of  the  arch  hardly  corresponds 
with  that  below  it,  and  is  probably  of  subsecpient  date  and 
Pvoman,  as  the  inscription  seems  to  testify,  though  the  letters 
are  not  necessarily  coeval  with  the  structure.  The  arch  is  skew,, 
or  oblique;  and  the  gate  is  double,  like  those  of  Yolterra  and 
Cosa.^  Above  the  arch  is  a  frieze  of  six  Ionic  colonnettes, 
fluted,  alternating  with  shields  ;  and  from  this  springs  another 
arch,  now  blocked  up,  surmounted  by  a  second  frieze  of  Ionic 
pilasters,  not  iluted.  All  the  work  above  the  lower  arch  is 
evidently  of  later  date  than  the  original  construction  of  the  gate- 

'•  The  largest  lilock  I  olixcrvcd  wa.s  5  feet  is  very  siinple,  not  unlike  th.itof  the  Porta 

l)y  2;  very  .small  in  coinparisou  with  the  ili  (iiove  at  Falleri.     In  one  of  the  si)an(lrilH 

colo.vsal  masonry  of  Cortona.  there  seems  to  have  hecn  a  massive  head, 

<■  The  Kate  is  14  feet  (J  inches  wide,  20  now  <itutc  disfigured  ;  in  the  other  a  pro- 
feet  4  inches  deep,  and  ahout  22  feet  from     .  jccting  stone,  though  not  in  acorresiiondin^' 

the  ground  to  the  spring  of  the  .arch,  the  ]iosition.     This   head   may  have   hecn   the 

kcy.stonc   of   which    will    conseiiuently    he  keystone   of  the  origin.al  arch,   which   ihc. 

nearly   30  feet  from   the    ground.       There  architects  of  the  existing  structure  did  mil 

arc  17  vousHoira.     The  moulding  round   it  choose  to  replace. 
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w:iy.^     The    entire    lieiglit    of  the   structure,   as  it  now  stands, 
cannot  he  less  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 

This  gate  stands  recessed  from  the  line  of  the  city-wall,  and  is 
flanked  on  either  hand  hy  a  tower,  projecting  ahout  twenty  feet, 
and  rising,  narrowing  upwards,  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall 
ahove  the  gate.  The  masonry  of  these  towers,  to  the  height  of 
the  imposts  of  the  arch,  corresponds  with  that  of  the  gate  itself, 
and  seems  to  be  the  original  structure  ;  all  above  that  height  is 
of  a  later  period.  The  masonr}-  is  much  sharper  and  fresher  in 
appearance  than  it  is  represented  in  the  opposite  woodcut,  which 
in  other  respects  gives  a  faithful  representation  of  the  gate  and 
flanking  towers.^ 

This  gate  still  forms  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  cit}',  though 
there  is  a  populous  suburb  without  the  walls.  Its  appearance  is 
most  imposing.  The  loft}'  towers,  like  ponderous  obelisks,  trun- 
cated— the  tall  archway  recessed  between  them — the  frieze  of 
shields  and  colonnettes  above  it — the  second  arch  soaring  over 
all,  a  galler}',  it  may  be,  whence  to  annoy  the  foe — the  venerable 
masonry  overgrown  with  moss,  or  dark  with  the  breath  of  ages 
— form  a  whole  which  carries  the  mind  most  forcibl}^  into  the 
past. 

Another  ancient  gate  very  like  that  of  Augustus,^  is,  or  rather 
was,  the  Arco  Marziale  or  Porta  Marzia  ;  for  what  is  now  to  be 
seen  is  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  gate,  which  was  taken  down  to 
make  room  for  the  modern  citadel.  But  to  preserve  so  curious 
a  relic  of  the  olden  time  from  utter  destruction,  Sangallo,  the 
architect,  built  the  blocks  composing  the  facade  into  a  bastion  of 
the  fortress,  where,  imprisoned  in  the  brick-work,  they  remain  to 
be  liberated  by  the  shot  of  the  next  besiegers  of  Perugia,  and 
seem  as  much  out  of  place  as  an  ancient  Etruscan  would  be  in 
the  streets  of  the  modern  citv. 


^  Canina,   Arch.  Ant.   YI.   p.    55.     He  the  arch,  which  gives  the  whole  a  resem- 

says  that  though  there  are  no  valid  docu-  blance  to  the  celebrated  Gate  of  Yolterra. 

ments  to  prove  this  gate  older  than  the  All  three  heads  are  of  dark  grey  stone,  the 

time  of  Augustus,  to  which  the  inscrii^tion  arch    itself    being    of    yellow    travertine, 

would  refer  it,  it  is  at  least  constructed  in  Above  this  is  a  fi'ieze  of  six  i^ilasters  alter- 

a  manner  similar  to  works  of   the    most  nating  with  figures,  instead  of  shields,  three 

ancient  times.  of  men,  and  two  of  horses'  heads,  all  mani- 

'  Canina  (Archit.   Ant.  V.   p.  96)  jioints  festly  Roman.   Overthisis  the  inscrijjtion — 


COLONIA    YIBIA; 


out  the  similarity  of  this  gate  to  an  ancient 
one  at  Antioch,  called  the  Gate  of  Medina. 

'  Like  that  it  has  a  projecting  head  in       ^^'^   '^*^'«^   ^'^^   ^^i^^^   i^    ^^^'^    ^^^e    same 
one  spandril,  and  the  remains  of  another  to       inscription  as  on  the  other  gate  :— 
correspond,   besides  a  third  on  the  top  of  AVGYSTA    PERYSIA. 
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The  Museum 

is  in  the  University  of  Perugia  on  tlie  first  floor,  and  is  rich  in 
Etruscan  antiquities,  especially  urns,  inscriptions  and  bronzes — 
the  produce  of  the  necropolis. 

The  passage  leading  to  it  is  lined  with  copies  of  Etruscan 
inscriptions,  presented  in  1860  by  that  indefatigable  and  erudite 
explorer  of  the  early  antiquities  of  his  native  land,  Count  Gian- 
carlo  Conestabile.  The  custode  Giovanni  Lupatelli,  who  is  him- 
self an  antique,  having  guarded  these  ancient  treasures  ever  since 
the  year  1810,  is  to  be  found  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  grand 
staircase  is  an  Etruscan  sphinx,  and  at  the  top  a  pine-cone  with 
female  heads  projecting  from  foliage. 

The  Etruscans  of  Perugia  generally  burned  their  dead,  for  very 
few  sarcophagi  are  discovered  on  this  site.  The  cinerary  urns 
are  similar  to  those  of  Chiusi,  but  mostly  of  travertine,  though 
sometimes  of  ncnfro,  or  a  similar  dark  grey  stone  ;  and  the  urns, 
it  may  be,  are  of  the  latter,  while  the  figures  on  the  lids  are  of  the 
former.  He  who  has  seen  the  ash-chests  of  Volterra  and  Chiusi, 
will  not  find  much  of  novelty  here  ;  indeed  the  interest  of  these 
urns  in  general  lies  as  much  in  their  inscriptions,  as  in  their 
beauty  or  singularity.  Travertine  being  more  durable  than 
alabaster  or  ncnfro,  the  urns  of  Perugia  are  generally  in  better 
preservation  than  those  of  Chiusi  or  ^'olterra.  They  are  arranged 
in  two  long  corridors.  After  the  descriptions  I  have  given  of 
Etruscan  urns  in  preceding  chapters,  it  would  be  superfluous  as 
well  as  tedious  to  describe  at  length  those  in  this  jNIuseum.  I 
shall,  therefore,  not  attemi)t  to  do  nnich  more  than  to  i)oint  out 
the  subjects  ;  and,  to  facilitate  reference,  I  shall  indicate  the 
numbers  with  which  many  of  the  urns  are  marked.  To  the 
monuments  of  most  interest,  detailed  descriptions  are  attached 
from  the  ])en  of  the  Count  Conestabile. 

The  first  urn  that  meets  the  eye  shows  Scylla  contending  with 
Tlysses  and  his  companions  (325).  Another  of  this  subject  is 
numbered  347. 

Achilles  about  to  slay  Troilus  before  the  Seaman  gates  of  Troy 
— the  gates  being  at  the  ends  of  tlie  urn;  I'liam  endeavours  to 
protect  his  son.  The  nynijih  <>1"  llie  l«Mnil:iiii  is  tlirown  lo  tlie 
earth  beneath  tlie  horse  of  Acliillt'S. 

Here  you  turn  into  a  long  corridoi-  llanlicd  on  eacb  side  by 
urns. 

'J'he  saciifice  of  Ii)higeneia,  who  is  held  over  tlie  altar  l)y  two 
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men,  wliile  the  priest  pours  a  libation  on  her,  and  a  woman  bears 
in  her  arms  the  fawn  substituted  by  Diana.  This  subject  appears 
to  have  been  a  favouiite  one  at  Perusia,  and  instances  of  it,  show- 
ing great  variety  of  treatment  and  of  artistic  excellence,  abound 
in  this  Museum. 

Combats  between  Greeks  and  Amazons  (289,  295). 

A  winged  Lasa  seated  on  a  hippogriff  (323). 

Scj'lla  with  wings  holding  two  sea-monsters  by  the  reins  (329). 

Combat  between  Centaurs  and  Lapithte  (324). 

A  lion  couchant  on  a  rock,  crossing  his  paws  (327). 

Medusa's  head,  coloured  to  the  life,  with  wings  on  her  brows, 
and  snakes  tied  under  her  chin,  amid  blue  acanthus  foliage  (328). 
Another  of  the  same  subject,  recalls  Da  Vinci's  celebrated  picture 
(342). 

Hercules  contending  with  Glaucus  (331). 

A  bo}"  bestriding  a  marine  monster  and  belabouring  it  with  a 
jjcdum  (345). 

Two  naked  youths  riding  a  sea-horse,  one  playing  the  Pandean 
pipes,  the  other  a  lyre  (333). 

A  man  with  a  ploughshare,  attacking  a  woman  who  defends 
herself  with  a  footstool  (334). 

In  the  corridor  which  crosses  this  at  right  angles,  you  have, 
beginnmg  from  the  window  at  one  end,  the  following  urns  : — 

A  combat  between  men  on  foot  and  horseback  (295). 

The  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  (285,  287,  294). 

A  man  armed  with  a  sword,  slaying  a  woman ;  probably  Orestes 
and  Clytsemnestra. 

Combat  between  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Two  of  the  former, 
who  have  taken  refuge  at  an  altar,  are  defending  themselves 
against  their  foes  (291,  298,  299,  300). 

A  human  figure  with  a  bear's  head  rising  from  a  well  is  con- 
tending with  two  armed  men.  A  winged  demon  with  a  torch 
stands  behind  the  monster,  and  holds  him  by  a  rope  fastened 
round  his  neck  (304). 

A  iiuteal,  of  travertine,  made  of  the  drum  of  a  fluted  column, 
retaining  the  fiuTows  worn  by  the  ropes  of  many  ages,  and 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  showing  the  well  to  have  been  sacred 
to  ]\Iars. 

Two  single  combats ;  each  pair  of  warriors  armed  with  lielta, 
and  fighting  over  a  woman  on  her  knees  between  them  (289). 

Pollux  binding  Amycus,  King  of  Bithynia,  to  a  tree,  after 
vanquishing  him  with  the  ccstiis  (288). 
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The  head  of  Medusa,  with  wings  on  her  brow,  and  a  pair  of 
snakes  knotted  on  her  head,  and  under  her  chin  (310,  351, 
358). 

A  woman  seated  on  a  throne  between  two  men  playing  the  lyre 
and  double  pipes  (ol3). 

The  Chase  of  the  Calydonian  boar  (337,  338). 

Achilles  on  horseback  pursuing  Troilus,  who  rushes  to  Priam 
for  refuge  (297). 

Scylla  contending  with  Ulysses  and  his  companions. 

A  banquet  scene  (301). 

Paris  at  tlie  altar  defending  himself  from  his  brothers. 

Telephus  threatening  to  shi}-  the  young  Orestes. 

The  Death  of  QCnomaus. 

The  contest  over  the  body  of  Achilles. 

This  Museum  aftbrds  proof  that  the  Etruscan  modes  of  burial 
were  adhered  to,  after  the  city  had  become  a  dependencj'  of 
Rome ;  for  several  urns,  truly  Etruscan  in  every  other  respect, 
bear  inscriptions  in  Latin  letters  ;  though  a  native  character  is 
still  conspicuous  even  in  some  of  these."  One  of  them  (304)  at 
the  end  of  the  corridor  shows  a  doorway  flanked  by  two  children, 
and  is  inscribed  "  L.  Pomponius  L.  E. 

Notus." 

Cabixi:t  of  Antiquities. 

Eh'st  Poom. — Here  is  an  inscription,  celebrated  as  the  longest 
yet  known  in  the  Etruscan  cliaracter,  having  no  less  than  forty- 
iive  lines.  It  is  on  a  slab  of  travertine  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  twenty-one  inches  wide,  and  ten  deep  ;  the  inscription  is 
on  two  of  its  sides,  and  the  letters,  which  are  coloured  red,  do 
credit  to  Etruscan  carving.^  It  was  discovered  neai-  Perugia  in 
1822.  It  is  in  vain  to  guess  at  the  subject.  Sundry  attemi)ts 
liave  been  made  at  interpretation,  anu)ng  which  is  one  which 
pronounces  it  to  be  written  in  choice  Irish,  and  to  be  a  notice  to 
mariners  about  the  voyage  across  the  Pay  of  Jiiscay  to  Carne  in 
Ireland  !  ^  A  notice  attaclied  to  it  states  that  W-rmiglioli  thought 
it  liad  reference  to  agrarian  boundaries  ;  Orioli  held  nearly  the 
same  o])inion ;  Secondiano  Campanari  took  it  for  a  religious 
ordinance;   prescrilung  certain  rites  and   ceremonies;    Migliarini 

^  Such  as  "  Tliania.  Caosini.i.  Voltiitini."  ■'  A  jilKitotjiaiili  (if  tin's  inniuiiiioiit  is  given 

— "  L.  PomiioniuH  Efarsinia;  Ciiaiiis  ((iiia-        Ii.v  (Jmiiit  <Jont'stabile,  Mon.  Penif;.  tav.  '27. 
tu8?)  Pia  " — "  L.  Voltimni  Lai.  Tlicouius."  •*  Ktruria  Ccltica,  I.  pj).  377-387. 
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thought  it  must  be  funereal.  It  liad  been  tested  in  vain  by 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Erse,  Armenian.  All  that  Conestabile 
would  venture  to  say  was  that  it  was  of  the  latter  end  of  the 
lionian  llepublic.^ 

Among  the  most  ancient  relics  are  two  small  square  cij^J^i  of 
fetid  limestone,  like  those  of  Chiusi,  with  archaic  figures  in  low 
relief.  On  both  of  these  a  immber  of  women  are  dancing  to  the 
music  of  a  suhulo ,-  above  one  a  lion  is  reclining  on  each  side  ;  *" 
above  the  other  a  sphinx  couches  at  each  angle  (281,  282). 

A  larger  eip2)iis  of  grey  travertine,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  is 
circular,  and  displays  a  deatli-bed  scene.  A  child  is  held  to 
embrace  the  corpse  of  its  parent — prcejica  are  beating  their 
breasts  and  wailing  the  dead — many  other  figures  stand  with 
their  hands  to  their  heads  in  the  conventional  attitude  of  grief — 
priests  and  augurs  with  chaplets  and  litni,  are  gathering  round  an 
altar .'^  On  this  monument  rests  a  tall  fluted  column,  terminating 
in  a  pine-cone,  and  bearing  a  funeral  inscription  in  Etruscan 
characters.*^  There  are  other  singular  pillars,  columelUs,  of 
travertine,  two  or  three  feet  high,  all  bearing  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions.^ Around  the  room  are  suspended  reliefs,  among  which 
one  in  marble,  representing  Europa  on  the  bull,  is  most  worthy 
of  notice. 

Second  Eoom. — The  walls  of  this  room  are  hung  with  copies 
of  the  designs  on  the  beautiful  Ficoronian  eista  from  Palestrina, 
the  glory  of  the  Kircherian  ]Museum  at  Rome ;  copies  of  the 
paintings  in  the  Tomba  Golini  at  Orvieto ;  and  of  the  decora- 
tions in  the  Tomb  of  the  Reliefs  at  Cervetri ;  and  on  the  shelves 
are  casts  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  bronzes  found  in  this 
neighbourhood  in  former  years,  such  as  that  of  the  "  Hypnos," 
or  Sleep,  discovered  in  1856,  near  Civitella  d'Arna,  an  ancient 
site,  four  miles  from  Perugia,  a  copy  of  which  forms  the  heading 
to  this  chapter;^  such  as  the  bronze  boy  with  a  bulhi   round  his 

■'  See  Conestabile,  op.  cit.  pp.  511-535,  in  tombs.   In  Lydia,  the  traditional  niother- 

for   the   •various  opinions  that  have  been  country  of  Etruria,   they  may  have  had  a 

broached  on  thi.s  subject.  similar  application  ;    for  the  solitary  ter- 

^  Micali,  Ant.  Fop.  Ital.  tav.  58,  2.  mlaiis  of  the  five  which  Herodotus  (I.  93> 

''  Conestabile,  Mon.  Perug.  tav.  32-38.  tells  us  surmounted  the  tumiilu*  of  Alyattes, 

^  Inghirami,  ]\Ion.  Etrus.  YI.  tav.   Z  2.  at  Sardis,  is  said,  by  Von  Prokesch,  to  have 

Conestabile,  op.  cit.  tav.  31.  that   form,    but    I    must   confess    I    never 

'■>  These    are   all    phallic.     Such    nionu-  could  perceive  the  resemblance,  although  I 

meuts  abound  in  this  district,  esi)ecially  at  have  climbed    the    tumulus   at  least  fifty 

Chiusi.     That  they  were  sepulchral  there  is  times. 

no  doubt ;    it  is  jjroved  both  by  the  in-  ^  Arna,  where  this  beautiful  head  was 

scriptions  on  them,  and  by  their  discovery  found,  is  an  ancient  city,  some  four  miles 
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neck,  a  dove  in  his  hand,  and  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  his 
thigh,  now  in  the  Gregorian  Museum  of  the  Vatican;  and  such 
as  the  boy  and  dove  found  at  Cortona  and  now  in  the  ]Museum 
of  Leyden.  Here  are  models  also  of  two  tombs  in  Sardinia,  one 
circular,  the  other  of  passage-form  ;  together  with  man}'  celts  and 
arrow-heads  of  the  stone  period. 

The  Third  Room  contains  the  bronzes.  In  a  case  in  the 
centre  are  some  candelabra,  and  other  articles  in  this  metal, 
together  with  wreaths  and  other  ornaments  in  gold  from  the 
recent  excavations  at  Orvieto.  The  case  opposite  the  Avindow 
contains  numerous  lamiiue  of  bronze,  with  figures  in  relief  in  a 
very  archaic  style  ;  some  of  them  the  adornments  of  a  votive 
car,  of  which  one  boss  of  a  wheel,  surrounded  with  figures  of  lions 
and  chimseras,  is  here  preserved.  Others  are  fragments  of  the 
decorations  which  covered  articles  of  wooden  furniture,  probabl}' 
of  a  sacred  character,  as  portable  altars,  ov  Icctisternia.  Among 
them  the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice.  A  fragment 
beautifully  chiselled  in  the  best  style  of  archaic  art,  representing 
Hercules  drawing  his  bow  on  two  warriors,  probably  Giants,  with 
crested  helmets,  spears,  and  circular  shields.  A  god,  it  may  be 
Jove,  or  one  of  the  nine  great  Etruscan  deities  who  wielded  the 
thunder,  grasping  a  man  b}'  the  hair  who  cries  for  mercy,  and 
tries  to  stay  the  impending  bolt.  A  ]\Iinotaur,  or  human  figure 
with  a  bull's  head.  A  woman  in  a  long  talaric  chiion,  and  short 
tunic,  wearing  a  pointed  cap,  and  with  her  hair  hanging  behind 
to  her  waist,  carries  a  bough  over  one  shoulder,  and  an  alahastos 
in  the  other  hand.  Hercules,  distinguished  by  his  lion's  skin 
4ind  bow,  shaking  hands  with  some  divinity  who  bears  a  four- 
pronged  sceptre.  A  fragment  of  a  winged  si)hinx,  with  long 
hair,  covered  b}'  a  cap  terminating  in  a  tail,  like  a  fool's  cap. 
Another  sidiinx  draped.  A  fragment  representing  a  hi(ia,  the 
horses  and  charioteer  being  wanting. 

There  are  also  many  little  deities  and  other  figures  in  bronze  ; 
some  of  verj'    archaic,    even    (jriental    character.       Such   is    the 


fnup   Perugia,    on    the  Uinbrian   bank    of  found    after   licavy    rai)is,    lirouglit    down 

tlio   Tilicr,    which    retains    no    remains   of  from   the  country  inhmd.     It  was  in  this 

:inti<niity   iieyond    fragments  of   its   walls,  river-hed   that  the   lieautiful  Ilypnos  was 

ami  Koiiie  ruins  of  Roman  times.      It  st.-mds  discovered,  and  liere  also  have  heen  found 

^lU  a  hill,  near  the  Titter,  east  of  the  I'ontc  many  curious  olijeets  in  coral  and  and)er, 

•<li    Val    de'    Cejipi,    where    is   the    handet  now  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Signor 

calle<l  Civitella  d'Arna.     The  hill  is  Wiislied  Mariano    (hianhiba-ssi,   of   I'eru^^ia.      Hull. 

i>y  the  Rio  Pilonico,  a  torrent  in  whose  l>ed  Jnst.  ]87(i,  ni.  1*2-100. 
ohjccts    of    Ktruscan    antii|uity    arc    often 
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goddess  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  with  two  pairs  of  wings, 
a  tutidus  on  her  head,  and  a  dove  on  her  hand.     Another  has  a 
single    pair  of  wings    springing   from    her 
bosom.     A  third   is  a  mermaid,  with    but 
one  fish-tail,  instead  of  two  as  usual. 

All  these  relics  of  Etruscan  toreutic  art, 
besides  others  now  at  ^lunich,  and  some 
reliefs  in  silver  in  the  British  Museum, 
were  found  in  1812,  at  a  spot  called  Castello 
di  S.  Mariano,  four  miles  from  Perugia,  a 
•spot  celebrated  in  Perugian  annals  for  a 
victory  obtained  in  the  fifteenth  centur}'- 
over  a  band  of  British  condotticri.  They 
were  not  found  in  a  tomb ;  which  makes  it 
probable  that  they  were  buried  for  conceal- 
ment in  ancient  times. ^  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
decorations  of  sacred  or  sepulchral  furniture.^  There  are  also 
in  this  Museum,  some  fragments  of  a  curule  chair,  turned  in  an 
elegant  Greek  style,  resembling  the  representations  of  furniture 
painted  or  carved  in  Etruscan  tombs. 

Of  other  articles  in  bronze  there  are  very  massive  handles, 
probably  of  censers  or  braziers — ponderous  hinges — helmets, 
some  with  cheek-pieces,  as  represented  on  the  native  monuments 
— spears — a  pair  of  greaves,  with  the  inscription  "  Tutas,"  in 
Etruscan  letters,  on  eacli^ — imtene,  pots  and  vases  of  various 
forms — strigils — ladles — strainers — armlets — -Jibulce — and  a  col- 
lection of  coins.'' 


ETRUSCAN    FODR-WINGED 

GODDESS. 


-  For  descriptions  and  illustrations  of 
these  bronzes,  see  Yermiglioli's  work,  Saggio 
di  Bronzi  Etruschi,  Perugia,  1813  ;  Micali, 
Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  pp.  27-41,  tav.  28-31. 

^  They  have  been  supposed  to  have  all 
formed  the  adornments  of  a  votive  car,  but 
Micali  (Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  40)  maintains 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form,  size,  or 
subjects  of  these  articles  to  favour  that  view. 
Duplicates  of  many  of  them,  and  other 
works  in  bronze  and  silver,  equally  re- 
markable, discovered  on  the  same  spot,  are 
preserved  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich. 
The  reliefs  in  silver  with  gilt  adornments, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  have  been 
illustrated  by  Millingen,  Auc.  Uned.  Mon. 
plate  14  ;  also  by  Micali,  oji.  cit.  tav.  45. 

■*  Vermiglioli  (Giorn.  Scient.  e  Letter,  di 
Perugia,  1340)  interprets  this  by  "defend 


me,"  deriving  it  from  the  old  Latin  verb 
tnto  used  by  Plautus.  Micali  (Mon.  lued. 
p.  338)  agrees  with  him. 

^  Some  coins,  with  a  wheel  on  one  side, 
and  a  bipennls  on  the  reverse,  with  an 
Etruscan  V,  are  attributed  to  Perugia  by 
the  Jesuits,  Marchi  and  Tessieri.  .Ss  Grave, 
class.  III.  tav.  4.  ;  cf.  Melchiori-i,  Bull. 
Inst.  1S39,  p.  123.  They  think  that  the 
wheel  shows  the  dependence  of  this  city  on 
Cortona,  of  which  this  is  the  sole  type  ;  and 
that  the  battle-axe  is  expressive  of  the 
ancient  name,  whose  initial  is  also  marked 
—  "Verusia,"  or,  as  they  write  it,  "  Fe- 
rusia  " — which  they  derive  from  the  Latin 
ferio;  just  as  they  derive  "Tutere,"  the 
inscription  on  the  coins  of  Tuder,  now  Todi, 
from  tudes,  a  tundcmlo — implied  by  the 
club,  a  constant  device  on  those  coins.     But 
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A  case  by  the  window  contains  some  beautiful  mirrors  and 
jewellery.  The  latter  being  more  generally  attractive,  demands  the 
first  notice.  Here  is  a  necklace  of  gold,  with  some  rings,  and 
one  magnificent  earring  of  elaborate  workmanshii>,  found  in  18G9 
near  Perugia,  the  fellow  to  which  Avas  purchased  by  Castellani  of 
Rome.     A  relief  in  ivory  of  Jason  carrying  off  the  golden  fleece. 

The  gem  of  the  mirrors  here  preserved  is  one  found  with  the 
earrings  and  some  beautiful  vases  in  a  little  tomb  at  Sperandio, 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Angelo.  In  the 
centre  sits  a  majestic  bearded  figure  wearing  a  wreath  of  ivy- 
leaves  and  a  large  necklace,  the  upjier  part  of  his  body  bare,  and 
his  sandalled  feet  resting  on  a  footstool ;  and  it  hardly  requii'es 
his  elegant  throne,  and  the  long  sceptre  on  which  he  rests  his 
right  hand,  to  mark  him  as  a  monarch.  An  Etruscan  inscription 
designates  him  '''  Lamtun,"  or  Laomedon.  Resting  familiarly 
against  his  knee,  with  her  legs  crossed  in  an  attitude  of  graceful 
repose,  stands  a  beautiful  girl,  wearing  rich  decorations,  but 
without  clothes,  save  where  the  skirt  of  her  mantle  covers  her 
left  thigli ;  and  with  her  elbow  on  the  king's  knee  and  supporting 
her  head  on  her  hand,  she  tunis  towards  the  figure  of  an  armed 
but  semi-nude  youth  to  the  left  of  the  scene.  The  epigraph 
"  Elinei,"  shows  her  to  be  "  the  fair-cheeked"  Helen,  and  tliat 
attached  to  the  youth  marks  him  as  her  brother  "  Kastur,"  while 
her  other  brother  "  Pultuke  "  stands  ojiposite.  Behind  the 
king  is  the  entablature  of  a  temple  or  palace,  supported  by  Ionic 
columns,  above  which  peer  the  heads  of  a  woman  "Auii — ,"  and 
of  two  horses,  doubtless  indicating  Aurora,  although  that  goddess 
is  generally  designated  "  Thesan "  on  Etruscan  monununits. 
The  introduction  of  Ijaomodon,  the  old  king  of  Troy  and  father 
of  Prinm,  into  a  scene  with  Helen  and  her  brothers,  can  only 
be  explained  either  by  supposing  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
I'ltruscan  artist,  who  confounded  him  with  'J'yndareus,  or  by 
regarding  the  epigraph  to  liave  reference  nut  to  tlie  name  but  to 
the  kingly  rank  (Ijaomedon,  from  Aao's  and  /xt'Scor)  of  that  per- 
sonage, who  was  clearly  intended  to  be  introduced  into  this  scene. 
Eor  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  mirror  represents  Helen 
brought  back  to  lier  father's  liouse,  after  having  been  carried  off 


til Ih  hystom  of  referring  llic  nnmcH  of  EtniH-  ■  tlic  orif^iniil    f'nin    of   tlic   word.     Micali, 

av\   cities  to   a    Latin    orij,'in  is  more    in-  Ant.  I'o]).  Iliil.    I.  |i.    1  10.      Tiiat  tlio  coins 

gcniouH    tlian    well-foundeil.        "Pernnc,"  with  tlic  Ifj^'ond  "  reitlicsii,"  liavc  been  erro- 

wliii-li  ot'fMirH  in  an  Ktniscan  inHcription  in  ncousiy  attrihuteil   to    I'crugia,    lias    been 

thr  .MiiHciim  Oddi,  of  PurMgia,  seenis  to  be  already  stated.       Ct  xiipva,  \^.  7-. 
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to  Athens  by  Tlieseus  and  Peirithous,  and  rescued  b}'  her  brothers 
during  the  detention  of  those  heroes  in  Hades. 

Count  Conestabile  justly  boasts  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  mirrors  that  have  ever  issued  from  the 
soil  of  Etruria — worthy  of  comparison  with  the  exquisite  mirror 
of  Bacchus  and  Semele  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin,  an  illus- 
tration of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  book ;  and  as  the 
work  of  an  Etruscan  graver,  betraying  the  full  influence  of 
Greek  art,  he  would  assign  it  to  the  fifth  century  of  Bome.^ 

Another  beautiful  mirror  shows  "  Hercle,"  v/hen  victorious 
over  Cerberus,  crowned  with  laurel  b}'  a  semi-nude  goddess, 
named  "Mean,"  attended  by  another  named  "  Leinth,"  draped 
to  her  feet.  The  figures  are  inclosed  by  a  rich  deep  border  of 
palmetto  leaves  and  lotus  flowers." 

There  are  other  mirrors  of  inferior  beauty,  yet  of  great  interest. 
One  shows  Venus  ("Turan")  embracing  Adonis  ("Atunis"),  who 
is  here  represented  as  a  mere  boy,  looking  up  at  her  with  intense 
affection.  A  draped  female  figure  behind  the  goddess  seems 
to  be  resting  one  hand  on  her  shoulder.  She  is  named  "Lasa," 
but  has  no  attribute  to  distinguish  her  from  an  ordinary  woman.'' 

Hercules  with  lion's  skin  and  club,  standing  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  youthful  warrior,  who  sits  on  the  edge  of  his 
shield,  as  he  holds  it  beneath  him  with  one  hand,  and  grasps  his 
spear  in  the  other.  This  youth  is  named  "  Pile,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  an  Etruscan  form  of  lolaus;^  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  this  figure  is  intended  for  Peleus,  who  with  his 
brother  Telamon,  was  associated  with  Hercules  in  his  expedition 
against  Troy. 

"Mexrva"  vanquishing  the  giant  "Akratiie."  The  goddess, 
who  is  armed  with  helmet,  fegis,  and  spear,  has  just  cut,  or 
broken  off,  it  is  not  clear  which,  the  Giant's  right  arm  close  to 
the  shoulder,  and  grasping  it  by  the  wrist,  she  brandishes  it  over 
his  head,  accompanying  the  action  with  a  sardonic  grin  at  her  foe, 
Avlio  sinking  to  his  knees,  looks  up  at  her  with  an  expression 
rather  of  astonishment  at  her  cleverness,  than  of  pain  or  terror.^ 

^  Mon.  Perugia,  IV.  pp.  468-472,  tav.  has  been  found  attached  to  the  figure  of 

106.     Bull.  Inst.  1869,  pp.  47-54.  lolaus  on  other  Etruscan  monuments,   and 

'  Mon.  Perugia,   IV.  p.   4-35,  tav.  102  ;  hence  he  infers  that  "  Pile"  on  this  mirror 

Gerhard,    Etrusk.   Spiegel.    II.    taf.    141  ;  is  Lut  a  variation  of  that  name.     Op.  cit. 

Gotth.  d.  Etrusk.  taf.  5,  4.  IV.  p.  464,  tav.  102. 

8  Mon.  Perugia,  IV.  p.  460,  tav.  101.  '  Conestabile,  op.   cit.  IV.  p.   463,  tav. 

"  For  this  Count  Conestabile  is  my  au-  102. 
thority,  who  states  that  "Vile  "  or  "  Vilae" 
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A  mirror  Avithout  inscriptions,  found  in  1865,  at  the  foot  of  the 
liill  on  which  Perugia  stands,  shows  Neptune,  naked,  sitting  on  a 
rock,  trident  in  hand.  Opposite  him  stands  a  beardless  figure  in 
an  attitude  of  repose,  hohling  a  wand  or  sceptre  tipped  with  a 
pomegranate,  whom  Conestabile  takes  to  be  Theseus,  but 
Gerliard,  Pelops.~ 

Here  is  a  cast  also  of  a  most  interesting  mirror  discovered  in 
this  necropolis  in  1797,  which  has  now  passed  to  the  Museum  of 
Berlin.  The  scene  it  bears  seems  to  set  forth  the  perils  of  the 
wild-boar  chase.  In  the  centre,  stands  Atropos  ("  Athrpa  "),  as 
a  beautiful  woman,  naked,  but  with  rich  decorations,  and  open 
wings  in  the  act  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  wall  over  the  head 
of  Meleager  ("Meliacr"),  below  whom  sits  the  fair  Atalante 
("Atlexta"),  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and  to  whom  he 
presented  the  skin  of  the  Caljdonian  boar,  which  hangs  on  the 
wall  behind  him.  The  driving  of  the  nail  is  emblematical  of  his 
doom  being  decided.  On  the  other  side  of  the  scene,  A\mius 
("  Ti'  ran  "),  stands  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  shoulder  of 
Atropos,  while  with  the  other  she  caresses  a  youth,  doubtless 
Adonis,  who  sits  below  her,  and  whom  she  appears  to  be  charging 
to  take  warning  from  the  fate  of  Meleager.'' 

The  Fourth  Iioom  contains  Vases  and  Terra-cottas.  The  eye 
is  at  once  arrested  by  an  extraordinary  group  of  statuary  of 
life-size  in  the  centre  of  tlie  room.  An  Ktruscan  of  middle  age 
is  reclining,  in  the  usual  costume  and  attitude  of  the  banquet, 
with  a  bossed  j>//Ja/(/  in  his  left  hand,  and  liis  right  resting  on  his 
knee.  At  his  feet  squats  a  hideous  old  wonmn,  stunted  and 
deformed,  whose  wings  show  her  In  lie  a  demon.  She  seizes  one 
of  his  toes  with  her  right  hand,  and  grasps  his  right  wrist  with 
lier  left,  turning  her  head  to  look  at  liini,  yet  he  appears  to  be 
quite  unconscious  of  her  presence.  She  doubtless  represents 
the  Moira  or  Fate,  whose  toucli  depiives  him  of  life.  The 
?nonumentis  from  (  liiu^i,  and  of  tlie  fetid  limestone  of  that  district. 
JJoth  heads  are  movable,  and  the  bodies  hollow,  i)roving  that 
this,  which  lool<s  like  the  mere  lid  of  a  sarcophagus,  is  itself  a 
cinerary  uru.^ 

Tiiis  museum  is  much  richer  in  bronzes  than  in  pottery,  yet  it 
])ossesses  a  few  iigured  vases  worthy  of  notice.  Such  is  an 
(iiiijihorii   ol   large  size,  five  feet  high,   in   the   later  style,  though 

=  CnnCHtiil.ili-,      op.      rit.     IV.      ]..      tn.         ]00.      (i.ili.inl,  «]<.  cit.  IH.  taf.   ]7C,. 
OorliJinl,  Ktnisk.  S])ic«.  taf.  (V-i.  *  Ann.    Inst.    IbfJO,   p]..    liii)  S  (Coiics- 

•'  ConcHtalfilc,  oji.  cit.  IV.   i>.    4,'(t,  t.iv.        tuljilc)  ;  tiiv.  d'iigg.  N. 
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without  varnish.  Tlie  subject  is  Penelope  and  her  son  Tele- 
machus ;  the  design  betrays  great  beauty  and  freedom,  par- 
ticuhirly  in  the  figure  of  a  woman  behind  the  chaste  queen. 
Another  vase  in  the  same  style  represents  a  bridal-scene  — 
a  subject  often  found  on  vases,  though  rarel}'  on  urns  or 
sarcophagi.  A  stamnos,  with  red  figures,  shows  a  youth  vic- 
torious in  the  public  games  standing  between  Apollo  as  a 
citJiaro'dus,  and  a  nymph  with  the  double-pipes.  He  carries  a 
large  vase  of  the  same  form  in  his  hand,  the  reward  of  his 
victory.  This  was  found  in  1869,  at  Sperandio,  in  the  same 
tomb  with  the  gold  earrings.  Another  sfaninos  represents 
Achilles  among  the  Nereids,  who  bring  him  the  armour  and 
weapons  wrought  by  Vulcan.  Some  exquisite  little  vases  from 
Nola,  presented  by  Signor  Castellani  of  Itome.  There  are  also 
some  vases  in  the  earliest  style,  Avith  bands  of  animals,  black 
and  purple,  on  a  pale  yellow  ground. 

But  the  most  beautiful  vase  in  this  collection  is  a  Bacchic 
amphora  with  a  pointed  base,  decorated  with  red  figures.  The 
youthful  Dionysos  is  seated  in  the  centre 
of  the  scene,  half-draped,  with  thyrsus  in 
hand,  and  a  chaplet  of  ivy  leaves  round 
his  brow.  A  beautiful  woman,  doubtless 
Ariadne,  in  a  long  talaric  chiton  girt  about 
her  waist,  and  with  her  hair  falling  loosely 
on  her  shoulders,  though  bound  b}'  a  broad 
stephane  over  her  forehead,  stands  by  his 
side ;  she  passes  one  arm  round  his  neck, 
and  regards  him  with  looks  of  intense 
affection.  On  one  side  of  this  beautiful 
pair,  a  njmiph,  draped  also  to  her  feet,  but 
with  a  nehris,  or  deer-skin,  over  her  chiton,    amphora  with  a  pointed 

.  '  '  BASE. 

and  crowned  with  a  garland  of  ivy-leaves, 

is  pajung  attention  to  a  fawn.  On  the  other  side  a  Satyr,  naked 
save  that  a  nehris  is  tied  about  his  neck,  stands  looking  on, 
thyrsus  in  one  hand,  and  hantliaros  in  the  other,  resting  one 
foot  on  an  empty  amphora  with  pointed  base,  of  the  same  rare 
form  as  this  beautiful  vase.^ 

As  beautiful  painted  pottery,  like  that  of  Yulci  and  Tarquinii, 
is  very  rarely  found  at  Perugia,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  not 
manufactured  on  the  spot.     The  ware  which  is  most  abundant, 

"  For  an  illustration  and  description  of  VII.  tav.  70  ;  Ann.  Inst.  1802,  pp.  244- 
tliis  exquisite  vase,  see  Mon.  Inst.  YI.  and       2(35,  Helbig. 
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is  impainted,  of  black  or  red  cla}',  sometimes  with  archaic  figures 
ill  relief,  though  not  in  the  style  peculiar  to  Chiusi  and  its 
neiglibourhood.*' 

Here  are  a  few  cinerary  urns  of  terra-cotta,  and  several  heads, 
portraits  of  the  deceased,  among  which  we  notice  one  of  a 
woman,  coloured,  and  very  archaic,  qirite  oriental  in  character; 
smd  a  Gorgoneion  full  of  expression.  Here  is  also  a  large 
Roman  amphora  found  in  the  sea  at  Sinigaglia  and  incrusted 
■with  shells. 

The  Fifth  lloom. — In  the  centre  stands  a  ver}'  singular 
monument  discovered  in  a  tomb  near  Perugia,  1844.  It  is  a 
sarcophagus  of  cLspo  Avith  reliefs  on  three  of  its  sides ;  those  at 
the  ends  representing  figures  reclining  at  the  banquet,  one  with  a 
lyre  and  plectrum,  attended  by  slaves  ;  that  in  the  front  of  the 
monument  displaying  a  remarkable  procession,  Avliich  demands  a 
detailed  descrii)ti()n.  It  is  headed  by  a  man  with  a  wand, 
apparently'  a  herald,  preceding  three  captiv(>s  or  victims  chained 
together  by  the  neck,  Avhose  shaggy  hair  and  boards  distinguish 
them  as  a  separate  race  from  the  rest — apparently  ruder  and 
more  barbarous.  Two  of  them  carry  a  small  sitiila  or  pail  in  one 
hand,  and  a  burden  on  their  shoulders,  which  looks  like  a  wine- 
skin;  the  third  lias  liis  liand  fastened  by  the  same  rope  wliicli 
encircles  his  mck.  They  are  followed  by  two  women,  with 
mantles  on  their  heads,  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  man  who 
leads  the  next  grou]).  This  is  composed  of  two  horses  or  mules 
neatly  laden,  attended  by  three  men,  the  first  witli  a  si)ear,  the 
next  with  a  hoe  and  a  sword,  and  the  third  williout  wi'apons,  but 
in  an  attitude  of  exultation.  A  large  dog,  with  a  collar  round  his 
neck,  acconqianics  these  iigures.  Then  marcli  tln-ee  men  with 
lances,  one  willi  a  Imrdiii  on  his  shoulder,  foHowcd  by  two  otliers 
similarly  ainicd,  di'iviiig  a  ])air  ol'  oxcii  and  t>\'  goats.  The 
subject,  from  its  position  ou  a  sarcophagus,  has  hccii  su])])oscd  to 
be  funereal,  and  to  represent  a  i)roccssion  of  victims  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  Inmli.  I>ut  other  than  funereal  scenes  are 
often  found  on  sii<  h  inoiniiiieiits  ;  ami  there  are  great  dif- 
ficulties attending  such  an  interpretation.  it  seems  to  me 
much  more  satisfactory  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  icluni  i'rom 
a  successful  fo)-ay.  'I'here  are  captives  bound,  an<l  madi;  to 
cnny  tlicir  own  property  I'oi"  the  bcnelil  ol  their  viitors;  their 
women   behintl,  no)    liouml,  hut    acconqianyinL;    tlieir   lords;    their 

•■  Micjili  KiijH  tlia  jiottcry  of  IVninia  in  ko  fi^^iiioH,  tli.'xt  it  in  not  wmtliy  of  notice, 
inferior,   CHiicciiilly   in    tliu    ilcHign    of   tlic       Mo:i.  Inud.  p.  217. 
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faithful  dog  following  them  into  captivity  ;  their  beasts  of  burden 
laden  with  their  goods  ;  their  weapons  and  agricultural  imple- 
ments carried  by  one  of  their  guards ;  and  their  cattle  driven 
on  by  the  rest.'^ 

The  style  of  art  is  very  rigid,  yet  not  deficient  in  expression. 
It  has  mucli  of  an  oriental  character,  and  the  monument  is 
evidently  of  very  early  date.^  Dr.  Brunn  considers  it  to  be 
contemporary  with  the  earliest  paintings  in  the  tombs  of 
Tarquinii.  I  would  rather  sa}^  there  is  nothing;  in  those  tombs 
that  betrays  so  rude  and  primitive  a  period  of  art  as  these 
reliefs. 

By  tlie  window  stands  a  bust  of  the  Cavaliere  Giambattista 
Vermigiioli,  an  illustrious  son  of  Perugia,  who  devoted  his  long 
life  (1769 — 1848)  and  his  eminent  talents  to  the  study  and 
elucidation  of  her  monuments,  and  whose  mantle  was  most 
worthily  worn  by  his  biographer  Count  Giancarlo  Conestabile, 
until  he  also  Avas  taken  in  this  summer  of  1877.  I  had  the 
honour  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  venerable  Ver- 
migiioli in  the  early  days  of  my  Etruscan  studies,  and  retain 
.a  grateful  remembrance  of  his  amiable  courtesy,  and  of  his 
readiness  to  assist  the  researches  of  the  J^oung  foreigner  who 
•displayed  interest  in  those  pursuits  to  which  his  life  had  been 
devoted. 

On  the  shelves  around  this  room  are  many  urns  of  terra-cotta 
from  the  necropolis  of  Perugia,  most  of  which  show^  the  trite 
subjects  of  Cadmus  or  Jason  vanquishing  the  armed  men,  who 
sprung  into  being  from  the  dragon's  teeth  he  had  sown ;  or  of 
the  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Theban  Brothers.  But  a  few 
•display  different  scenes.  One  shows  tlie  final  farewell  of  a 
married  pair,  standing  one  on  each  side  of  a  column.  Another, 
which  has  a  pretty  group  of  a  man  and  woman  reclining  on  its 
lid,  gives  a  version  of  tliat  mysterious  subject,  in  which  a  bear  or 
wolf  is  emerging  from  a  well.  Here  the  monster  has  a  man's 
head  covered  with  the  skull  of  a  bear,  he  wears  a  cldamys  over 

*  It  was  siijpposecl  Ly  Melcliiorri  that  this  tlie  tomb   to  the   manes  of  the  deceased, 

relief  represented  a  colony  going  forth  to  though  ingeniously  supported  (Ann.   Inst, 

fulfil  the  vow  of  a    "sacred  spring,"  ac-  1846,  pp.    188-202),  does  not  solve  every 

cording  to  the  ancient  Italian  rite.     Bull.  difficulty,  and  I  therefore  ofl'er  in  the  text 

Inst.  1844,  p.  42.     Vermigiioli  agrees  with  what  seems  to  me  a  more  likely  interpre- 

this   opinion.     Bull.    Inst.    1844,    j).    143.  tation. 

But  this  view  has  been  ably  shown  by  Dr.  *•  For  illustrations  of  this  singular  monu- 

H.  Brunn,  to  be  untenable  ;  yet  his  opinion  ment  see  Men.   Ined.    Inst.   IV.  tav.   32; 

that  it  represents  a  funeral  procession,  with  Conestabile,  Mon.  Perug.  tav.  39. 
human  and  other  victims  to  lie  sacrificed  at 
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Lis  shoulders,  but  has  the  paws  of  a  ^YihI  l)east,  with  one  of 
■Nvliieli  he  seizes  a  youth  by  the  hair ;  the  terror-stricken 
bystanders  are  defending  themselves  -with  stones ;  a  priest, 
distinguished  by  his  tut  til  us,  is  pouring  a  libation  on  liis  head  ; 
and  a  winged  Lasa  stands  behind,  and  apparently  holds  the  ropes 
which  issue  from  two  holes  in  the  2^iitc((L'' 

Against  the  wall  are  two  tine  Medusa's  heads,  with  hair  instead 
of  snakes,  and  full  of  expression ;  a  very  singular  archaic  head ; 
and  some  earlv  hucchevo  ware  from  Chiusi. 


Perusia,  like  Cortona,  is  of  high  antiquity.  Justin  calls  it  of 
Acluean  origin  ;  ^  while  Servius  nuikes  it  appear  that  it  was  an 
Umbrian  settlement.^  Its  anti(puty  is  as  midoubted  as  its  former 
splendour  and  importance.^  That  it  was  one  of  the  Twelve 
cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confederation  is  established  by  abundant 
testimony." 

AVe  liave  no  record  of  its  early  history.  The  first  mention 
made  of  Perusia  is  of  the  time  of  Fabius,  avIio,  after  having 
crossed  tlie  dread  C'iminian  forest,  is  said  by  some  traditions  to 
liave  won  a  victory  over  the  Etruscans,  under  tlie  Avails  of  this 
city — a  battle  which  is  more  generally  believed  to  have  been 
fouglit  at  Sutrium.  However  that  may  be,  as  Livy  remarks,, 
tlie  IJomans  won  the  da)',  and  compelled  Perusia,  Cortona,  and 
Arrctium  to  sue  for  a  truce,  which  was  gi-anted  for  thirty  years.'' 
This  was    in    444   (it.c.  310).     In  the  following  year,  liowever, 


"  For  an  illustration  see  Concstaluic,  o]). 
cit.  tav.  7.">.  Tlic  learned  Count  (IV.  pp. 
216-221)  gives  tlie  different  intcnn-etations 
or  KUggestions  sulviinccd  liy  ]5uonarroti, 
r.xsHcri,  Vcrmiglioli,  Ingliiranii,  Ihaun, 
Newton,  and  15ninn  on  this  niy.steriou.s 
Huhject,  ami  ronfe.sse.s  that  none  arc  in 
every  respect  satisfactory. 

"  .Justin.  XX.  1.  —  Pcrusini  i|uo(|nc 
originem  ali  AcIki'Ih  ducunt. 

"  Serv.  ad  ..Tin.  X.  20].— Sai>in.ites  (|ui 
Perusia-  consederant.  The  Sarsinates  were 
an  ancient  I'nilirian  trilie,  who  inhaliiled 
the  AjicnnineH.  I'oiyli.  II.  24,  7  ;  Stralm, 
V.  p.  227  ;  Plin.  III.  15)  ;  Festus,  v.  Pl.-ti, 
(Muvcr  (II.  ]).  r»77)  hence  condudcH  that 
Peni«ia  was  liuilt  Irmg  ]irior  to  the  Trojan 
war,  liccause  the  I'mhrians,  when  driven 
out  of  Ktriiria  hy  the  I'ela.><gi,  built  Sarsina 


lieyonil  the  Api'iiiiincs.  Scrviiis  seems  to- 
hint  that  Perugia  Avas  foundcil  before  the 
latter  city.  He  (ad  iEn.  X.  198)  records 
another  tradition,  that  it  was  built  by 
Aulcs,  father  or  brother  of  Ocuus,  who 
founded  Mantua,  as  Virgil  tells  us.  .^n. 
X.  2(ti(. 

'  Appian.  Pell.  Civ.  V.  49. 

-  Aiijiian  (loc.  cit.)  cxjirossly  a-wcrls  it. 
And  Slcplianus  also  (r.  Utp^aiaiov).  Livy 
twice  cites  it  among  the  chief  cities  of 
Ftruria — cajiita  Ktruriie  — once  (IX.  37) 
(liiKsing  it  with  Cortona  and  Arretium,. 
ami  .again  (X.  ;i7)  with  Volsinii  ami 
Arretium  ;  here  calling  the  trio  —  urbes 
validi>Hinuiu 

3  Liv.  IX.  .37.  Diodoins  (XX.  p.  773> 
also  places  this  victory  at  Perusia. 
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Perusia  joined  the  rest  of  the  Etruscans  in  opposing  the  power 
of  Kome  ;  and  after  tlie  fatal  rout  at  the  Lake  of  Vadimon,  it 
still  held  out  till  Fabius  marched  against  it,  defeated  the  Etrus- 
can army  under  its  walls,  and  would  have  taken  the  city  by  storm, 
had  it  not  surrendered  into  his  hands. '^ 

We  next  find  Perusia  in  conjunction  with  Clusium,  in  the  year 
459,  opposing  the  propnetor  Fulvius  ;  but  the  confederates  were 
routed  by  him  with  great  slaughter.  Yet  this  defeat  did  not 
break  the  spirit  of  the  Perusians  ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  consul 
Fabius  withdrawn  his  army,  than  they  excited  the  rest  of  the 
Etruscans  to  revolt ;  but  Fabius,  quickly  re-entering  Etruria, 
overcame  them  anew,  slew  4500  of  the  citizens,  and  captured 
1740,  who  were  ransomed  at  310  pieces  of  brass  each  man.'^  Not 
3'et  even  did  they  relinquish  their  struggle  for  independence,  but 
in  the  following  year,  after  sustaining  two  other  defeats,  one  near 
Yolsinii,  the  other  near  Pusellse,  they  were  compelled,  in  con- 
junction with  Yolsinii  and  Arretium,  to  sue  for  peace  ;  when  a 
truce  for  forty  j'ears  was  granted  them,  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
fine.*^ 

At  what  precise  period  Perusia  fell  under  the  Roman  j-oke  does 
not  apjiear,  but  it  must  have  been  soon  after  the  events  last 
recorded,  as  ere  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  tlie  whole 
of  Etruria  had  lost  its  independence.  Perusia  joined  the  other 
cities  of  Etruria  in  furnishing  supplies  for  Scipio's  fleet  at  the 
close  of  the  Second  Punic  War ;  its  quota,  like  that  of  Clusium 
and  PtusellsB,  consisting  of  corn,  and  fir  for  ship-building.'^  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  colonised  about  the  year  711,^  and  a  few 
3'ears  after,  it  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome;  for  Lucius  Antonius,  being 'hard  pressed  by  Augustus, 
then  Octavius  Crosar,  shut  himself  up  in  this  city,  which  the 
latter  besieged,  and  starved  into  surrender.  He  gained  little, 
however,  by  the  capture  ;  for  one  of  the  citizens,  in  despair,  set 
fire  to  his  house,  and  slew  himself  on  the  ruins  ;  and  the  flames 
spreading,  reduced  the  whole  city  to   ashes.^     It  was  afterwards 

■•  Liv.  IX.  40.  5  Excepta  temple  of  Vulcan.  The  citizens 

*  Liv.  X.  30,  31.  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  T.'orslnp 

•■  Liv.  X.  37.  Juno,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Etruscans, 

''  Liv.  XXYIIL  4.5.  Init  after  this  catastrophe  they  set  up  Vulcan 

^  This  inference  is  drawn  from  the  in-  in  her  place,  as  jsatron  deity  of  Perusia. 

scription  "Colonia  Vibia "  on  the  ancient  Appian.     Bell.    Civ.    V.     49;    Dio    Cass. 

gate  called  Porta  Marzia  ;  because  C.  Yibius  XLVIII.  14  ;  Florus,  IV.  .5  ;  Veil.  Paterc. 

Pansa  was  consul   in    that  year.     Cluver,  11.  74  ;  Sneton.  Aug.  0,  96  ;  Lucan.  I.  41 

IL   p.   578;  Cramer,  Ancient  Italy,  I.  p.  Serv.  ad  ^n,  VI.  833. 

219. 
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rebuilt,  and  colonised  afresh  by  Ai;<i'ustus/  as  the  inscriptions 
over  its  gateway's  testify,  and  it  still  maintained  its  rank  among 
the  chief  cities  of  Etruria,  even  in  the  latter  days  of  the  l^oman 
Empire,  -svlien  it  sustained  a  siege  by  the  Goths,  and  was 
ultimately  taken  by  Xarses." 


^  Dion  Cass.  loc.  cit.  It  is  subsequently 
mentioned  lus  a  colony  liy  Stralio  (V.  p. 
226),  Pliny  (III.  8),  Ptolemy  (p.  72,  ed. 
Bert.),  and  is  placed  by  the  Peutingerian 


Tabic  on  the  Via  Anieiina.     See  Vol.  I.  p. 
111. 

-  Procop.  l^cll.  Goth.  I.  16  ;  IV.  33. 


K.VLI'IS,    OH   WATEK-JAK. 


KKATKK    WITH    DECORATIONS    IN    RELIE1'\ 


CHAPTER    LXir. 

TERJJGlA.—PEI?USrA. 
The  Cemeteim'. 

Hie  maxima  cura  sepulcris 
Imijenditur.  Puudentius. 

Piu  clie  non  creili  son  le  tombe  carclie. — Dante. 

The  necropolis  of  Perusia  offers  a  rich  field  for  research  ;  and 
since  attention  lias  been  directed  to  excavations  in  Etruria, 
numerous  tombs  have  been  brought  to  light.  This  is  princii^ally 
owing  to  the  arclueological  zeal  of  the  late  Cavaliere  Vermigiioli, 
to  whom  it  is  also  due  that  many  of  these  sepulchres,  fortunately 
for  the  student  of  antiquity,  long  remained  in  statu  quo,  with  all 
then-  urns,  just  as  they  were  discovered. 

Gkotta  de'  Yolunxi. 

First  and  foremost  in  magnitude  and  beauty,  and  rivalling  in 
interest  the  most  celebrated  sepulchres  of  the  land,  is  the  "Tomb 
of  the  Vohnnnii,''  which  no  one  who  visits,  or  even  passes  through 
Perugia,  should  omit  to  see.  It  is  eas}"  of  accomplishment,  for 
the  high  road  to  Rome,  as  well  as  the  railway,  passes  the  very 
door.  It  lies  about  three  miles  from  Perugia,  in  the  slope  of  a 
low  eminence,  which  rises  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  height  on  which 
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the  city  stands.     The  kej'S  are  kept  at  u  house  not  far  from  the 
Grotta. 

You  descend  a  long  flight  of  steps  to  the  tomh,  now  ckised  bj' 
a  door  of  wood :  the  ancient  one,  a  huge  shib  of  travertine,  which 
was  placed  against  it — a  mere  "  stone  on  the  mouth  oi'  the  sepul- 
chre,"— now  rests  against  the  rock  outside.  You  enter, — here  is 
none  of  the  chill  of  the  grave,  but  the  breath  of  the  scirocco, — 
you  are  in  a  warm,  damp  atmosi^here  ;  that  is,  in  winter,  when  it 
is  most  visited;  in  summer  it  is  of  course  cooler  than  the  external 
air.  On  one  of  the  door-posts,  which  are  slabs  of  travertine,  a 
vertical  inscription  of  three  lines  in  Etruscan  characters  catches 
your  eye  ;  and  so  sharply-  are  the  letters  cut,  and  so  bright  is 
the  red  paint  within  them,  that  you  can  scarcely  credit  this 
epitaph  to  have  an  anti(|uitv  of  anything  like  two  thousand 
years.^ 

Daylight  cannot  penetrate  to  the  further  end  of  the  tomb  ;  but 
when  a  torch  is  lighted  you  perceive  yourself  to  be  in  a  spacious 
chambet  with  a  very  lofty  roof,  carved  into  the  form  of  beam 
and  rafters,  but  Avitli  an  extraordinarily  high  pitch  ;  the  slopes 
forming  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon,  instead  of  20°  or  25°, 
as  usual.-  On  this  chamber  open  nine  others,  of  much  smaller 
size,  and  all  empty,  save  one  at  the  further  end,  opposite  the 
entrance,  where  a  party  of  revellers,  eacli  on  a  snow-white  couch, 
with  garlanded  brow,  torcjue-decorated  neck,  and  goblet  in  hand, 
lie — a  petrifaction  of  conviviality — in  solenni  mockery  of  the 
pleasures  to  wbidi  I'or  ages  on  ages  they  ]\:\\c  bidden  adieu. 

There  are  seven  urns  in  this  chamber,  five  with  recumbent 
figures  of  men,  one  with  a  woman  in  a  sitting  i>osture,  and  one  of 
a  peculiar  cliaracter.  All,  except  the  last,  are  of  travertine,  coated 
over  witli  a  ilne  stucco;  the}'  are  wi'ougbt,  indeed,  witli  a  skill, 
a  finish,  and  a  tnitli  to  nature  by  no  means  common  in  J'Uruscaii 
urns,  'i'he  inscriptiniis  sbow  tliem  all  to  l)el(iiig  t<'  one  laiuily, 
tliat  of  "Velimiias,"  or  \'ohimnius,  as  it  was  corrupti'd  by  the 
liomaiis.''     l^'our  of  the  urns  are  very  similar,  si'eming  to  differ 

'  Tlic  iiiKcriiitidii  on   tlie  ilonrpriKt  Hccuis  tlit'iiiKclves.      The   initial   of  tlio    liftli   and 

to  1)0  a  Kt'ncnil  opitaidi  to  tlio  tomh.      It  l.ust  woi(Ih  may  iio.ssiMy  lie  a  "  I'll."     Sco 

would  1)0  tliiiH  writlon   in   Latin  lottoi-H —  (JoncstaliloH  li-arncd    disquisition    on    this 

"Anitli  Liiitli  Vcliiiiniis  Aruneal  Tliusiur  inscription.      Mon.  IViii;,'.  II.  ]iii.  I)   '6r>. 
{^utlii  Akil  Tlioko."     It  sccnis  to  inii)ly  that  "  The  diuiensions  of  this  central  chanihcr 

the  sepulchre  wft«  made  l>y  the  two  hrolhcis  arc  2t  feet   Ion;,',    12  wide,  niul  ahout   1(5 

Arnlli  and  Lirth  Volimn»iH.     Of  the  rest  of  lii{;li — i.e.,  10  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cornice, 

the  inscription  it  were  vain,  in  our  pr<;sont  and  (i  in  the  |)ciiiiiicnt. 
ignorance  of  the  lan({ua;;e,  to  f^ivo  an  inter-  •'  Mulh'r  (Mtiiisk.    11.  ]>.    r)2)  lliinks  tho 

preUition  ;  thou;;li  analo^jicH  readily  Huggcst  Volnnina  mentioned  hy  Augustin  (ile  ('ivit_ 
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in  little  bej'ond  the  ages  of  the  men,  each  of  whom  is  reclining, 
in  half-draped  luxnrv,  on  his  banqueting-couch ;  but  here  it  is 
not  the  sarcophagus  or  urn  itself  which  represents  the  couch,  as 
is  generally  the  case  ;  but  the  lid  alone,  which  is  raised  into  that 
form,  hung  with  draper}-,  and  supported  by  elegantl^^-carved  legs, 
Avliile  the  receptacle  for  the  ashes  forms  a  high  pedestal  to  the 
couch.  C)n  the  front  of  each  of  these  ash-chests  are  four  patcvief 
one  at  each  angle,  with  a  Gorgon's  head  in  the  centre — no  l(5nger 
the  hideous  mask  of  the  original  idea,  but  the  beautiful  Medusa 
of  later  art — with  a  pair  of  serpents  knotted  on  her  head,  and 
tied  beneath  her  chin,  and  wings  also  springing  from  her 
brows.'' 

The  fifth  male,  who  occupies  the  post  of  honour  at  the  upper 
€nd  of  the  feast,  lies  on  a  couch  more  richly  decorated  than  those 
of  his  kinsmen,  and  on  a  much  loftier  pedestal.  His  urn  is  the 
grand  monument  of  the  sepulchre.  In  the  centre  is  represented 
an  arched  doorway,  and  on  either  hand  sits,  at  the  angle  of  the 
urn,  the  statue  of  a  winged  Fury,  half-draped,  with  bare  bosom, 
and  a  pair  of  snakes  knotted  over  her  brows.  One  bears  a 
flaming  torch  on  her  shoulder;  and  the  other  probabl}'  bore  a 
similar  emblem,  but  one  hand,  with  whatever  it  contained,  has 
been  broken  off.  They  sit  crosslegged,  with  calm  but  stern 
expression,  and  eyes  turned  upwards,  as  if  looking  for  orders 
from  on  high,  respecting  the  sepulchre  they  are  guarding.     The 

Dei,  IV.  21)  is  identical  with  Yoltumna,  artist  could  conceive  her.     See  the  wood- 

the  celebrated  goddess  of  Etruria  ;  so  also  cuts  at  pages  128,  221.     But  in  after  times 

Gerhard,  Gottheiten  der  Etrusker,  p.   35.  it  became  customary  to  represent  her  as  a 

It  is  certain  that  this  is  a  very  ancient  Italian  "fair-cheeked  lass;"  indeed,  as  extremes 

name,  and  it  is  probably  Etruscan.     Varro  meet,  it  was  believed  that  it  was  her  mar- 

(Ling.   Lat.   V.  55)  speaks  of  a  "  Volum-  vellous  beauty,    not  her  hideousuess,    that 

nius"  who  wrote  Etruscan  tragedies,  though  turned  beholders  into  stone.     Serv.  ad  Jin. 

Niebuhr  (I.  p.   135,  Eng.  trans. )  says  that  II.  616. 

the    reading    of    the    Florentine     MS.  —  One  of  the  most  noble  Medusas  of  Greek 

"  Volnius  " — is  tlie  correct  one  ;  and  this  art  is  that  in  high  relief  in  the  Villa  Ludo- 

is  followed  by  itiilleriu  his  edition  of  Varro.  visi,  at  Home,  where  the  Gorgon  is  repre- 

A   Lucia   Volumnia   is   mentioned    in    the  sented  as  a  woman  of  severe  and  grandiose 

songs  of  the  Salii  (Varro,  op.  cit.  IX.  6H.  beauty  in  her  dying  moments.     Ko  wings 

The  wife  of  Coriolanus  is  well  remembered.  on  her  brows,  no  snakes  about  her  head  ; 

Liv.   II.   40.     The  goddess  Velinia,  who  is  her  tresses  lie  in  heavy  snake-like  masses 

said  by  VaiTO  (V.   71)  to  have  derived  her  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  her  eyes  are 

name  from   the  lake   Velinus,    may   liave  closed,  but  her  last  sigh  has  yet  to  escape 

taken  it  fi'om  the  same  source.  from  her  unparted  lips.     For  a  descriptioa 

■*  The  character  of  these  heads  is  sufficient  and   illustrations  of  this  beautiful  monu- 

to  prove  the  late  date  of  the  urns,  for  in  the  ment  of  the  Macedonian  period  of  Greek 

earlier   works    of   art,    whether   Greek    or  art    see    Ann.    Inst.    1871,    pp.    212-238 

Etruscan,  the  Gorgon  was  represented  as  (Dilthey)  ;   tav.  d'agg.   S.  T.  ;   Mon.  Inst, 

earfully  hideous  as  the  imagination  of  the  IX.  tav.  35. 
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archway  is  merely  mnrkeil  witli  colour  on  the  face  of  the 
monumeiTt,  and  within  it  are  painted  four  women — one  with  her 
band  on  the  doorpost,  and  eyes  anxiously  turned  towards  the 
Furies  outside — wishing,  it  would  seem,  to  issue  forth,  hut  not 
daring  to  pass  the  threshold  through  dread  of  the  stern  gaolers. 
The  whole  scene  has  a  mysterious,  Dantesque  character,  eminently 
calculated  to  stir  the  imagination. 

The  sixth  urn  helongs  to  a  lady,  who  is  distinguished  from  the 
lords  of  her  family  hy  her  position  ;  for  she  sits  aloft  on  her 
pedestal  like  a  goddess  or  queen  on  her  throne ;  indeed,  she  has 
been  supposed  to  represent  either  Nemesis,  or  Proserpine,''  an 
opinion  which  the  frontlet  on  her  brow,  and  the  owl-legs  to  the 
stool  beneath  her  feet  are  thought  to  favour.  This  is  more 
probably,  however,  an  effigy  of  the  lady  whose  dust  is  contained 
in  the  urn,  and  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  lid.  Why  she  is 
represented  in  this  position,  when  it  was  customary  for  the  Etruscan 
women  to  recline  at  bancpiets  with  the  other  sex,  I  do  not  presume 
to  determine.'' 

The  last  urn  is  of  a  totally  diiferent  cluiracter  from  the  rest,, 
yet  not  less  interesting.  You  are  startled  on  bcliolding,  among 
these  genuine  Etruscan  monuments,  one  of  marble,  in  the  form 
of  a  lloman  temple,  Avith  a  liatin  inscription  on  the  frieze ;  more 
especially  when  from  the  character  of  its  adornments  you  perceive 
it  to  be  of  no  early  date — apparently  of  Imiierinl  times,  or  at 
least  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  lUpublic.''  lint  while  you  are 
wondering  at  tliis,  your  eye  falls  on  the  roof  of  the  urn,  and 
beholds,  sci-atchcd  in  minute  letters  on  the  tiles,  an  Etruscan 
inscription,  which  you  perceive  at  once  lo  correspond  \\illi  the 
Eutiu— 

r.  voLVMNivs .  A .  r  .  viulens 

CAFATIA  .  NATVS . 

The  J^trusiMii,  in    Latin  letters,  wouhl    he  "  Tuj).  \ Clinina  Au. 

•  Verm i;,'li C.I i,    Sr;iM>lci()   .Ic'   Voliinni,   p.  precisely  Hiiiiiliir  In  tliiit  of  licr  kin.sineii. 

42.      Fcnerl.jirli,  ]'.iill.  Inst.   184(»,  j).    120.  3"  This  little  tciiii.leMini  lia«  regular /ho- 

ConcHfaliilc,  Mod.  Periig.  II.  ji]).  Ml  W.  d4)iii<iii  iiiusoiiry  marked  in  the  front,  with 

''•  There   is  iloiil>tles.s   an   !in!ilogy   to   tlic  u  jianelled  door  in  tlic  centre,   and   fluted 

hittin^j  female  Htatue  in  thcMuHco  CiiHUccini  i)ila.slers  Homewhat  of  the  Corinthian  order 

at  OiiuHi,  and  to  the  few  otlierH  of  Mimilar  at  the  angles.      On  the  sidcH  and  hiick  arc 

character,  mentioned  ahove.      See  pp.  2'.Mt,  lloman    eml.lems,    hucIi    as    hmirrania   or 

314,    1376.     She   is  roi)ed   in   a   long   Ionic  Imlls' Hknlis,  sacrificial  vitUr,  patviw,  prc- 

c/iitov  reaching  to  her  ankles.      Her  urn  is  fcrlrnhi  ;  Imt  the  winged  McduHii's  lieadii 
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CtiiDliatial."^  That  is,  Publius  Yolumiiius,  son  of  Aulus,  by  a 
mother  named  Cafatia.  So  that  here  is  a  precise  correspondence 
between  the  inscriptions,  save  the  omission  of  "  Violens,"  tlie 
Etruscans  not  having  cognoiivlna,  or  at  least  never  using  them  in 
their  epitaphs.^ 

But  look  at  the  ceiling  of  this  chamber.  It  has  one  large 
coffer  in  concentric,  recessed  squares,  as  in  certain  tombs  of 
Cliiusi,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  enormous  Gorgon's  head,  hewn 


in  the  pediments,  and  tlie  sjiliinxes  on  tlie 
roof,  as  acrotcria,  mark  rather  an  Etruscan 
character. 

^  "Pup"  is  a  contraction  of  "Pupli," 
or  Publius.  Cafatia,  written  "'Caphate," 
or  "Caphates"  in  Etruscan,  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  at  Peiiigia.  Lanzi  thinks  it 
bears  an  analogy  to  Capua.  Sagg.  II.  p. 
358  ;  cf.  Bull.  Inst.  1841,  p.  16. 

^  The  Latin  inscrii^tion  on  this  urn  has 
been  pronounced  a  forgery  by  the  author  of 
"  Etruria-Celtica,"  on  no  other  ground  than 
that  it  contradicts  his  fanciful  theories  of 
the  identity  of  the  Etruscan  and  Irish 
languages.  "  Velimnas,"  according  to  his 
interpretation,  would  mean  ' '  lamentations 
of  women  ;  "  and  when  he  finds  a  bilingual 
monument  which  shows  it  to  be  merely  the 
Etruscan  form  of  Yolumnius,  rather  than 
renounce  his  theory,  he  attempts,  in  tlie 
most  im wan-anted  manner,  to  overcome  the 
obstacle  by  declaring  the  Latin  inscription 
to  be  a  fraud,  and  expresses  his  surjjrise 
that  so  intelligent  a  scholar,  and  able  an 
antiquary  as  Vermiglioli,  could  be  deceived 
by  so  clumsy  and  palpable  a  forgery,  the 
form  of  the  letters  being  quite  sufficient  to 
declare  its  modern  origin.  Etruria-Celtica, 
II.  p.  2S9.  An  assertion  so  groundless, 
made  too  without  a  i^ersonal  acquaintance 
witli  the  monument,  natui'ally  excited  the 
indignation  of  those  whose  honour  was  thus 
gratuitously  imjjugned,  and  called  foi-th 
from  Cavaliere  Vermiglioli  the  following 
well- merited  rebuke,  which  I  give  in  his 
cmi  words  : — ■ 

"Non  ometteremo  allora  un  qualche 
esame  sulle  troppo  vaghe,  arbitrarie,  e 
nuove  interpretazioni  date  alle  epigrafi  de' 
Volunni  da  Sir  W.  Betham,  nella  sua 
Etruria-Celtica,  pubblicatain  Dublino,  1842 ; 
6  die  potrebbe  seguare  auche  un'  epoca  assai 
rimarcabile  ne'  fasti  delle  letterarie  stra- 
nezze.  Noi  stessi  dovemmo  fare  delle  grandi 
meraviglie,  nel  vedere  come  V  Autore  di 


questa  non  nuova,  maspeciosissimaZ^iriw/a- 
Celtica,  non  avendo  altro  scampo  da  soste- 
nersi,  ne'  suoi  paradossi,  ed  in  tanti  assurdi, 
si  decise  a  proclamare  falsa,  e  modernamente 
inventata  1'  epigrafe  latina  della  urnetta 
marmorea  bilingue,  ed  aggiugnendo  gen- 
tilezze  a  gentilezze,  nutre  facilmente  qualche 
comiiassioneper  noi,  che  ci  siamocosi  lasciati 
ingannare.  Questo  guidizio  azzardato  uni- 
camente  come  a  sostegno  di  assurdi 
chiarissimi,  oltre  esser  false,  come  mostre- 
remo  in  altri  tempi,  offende  gli  scuopritori, 
ed  i  possessori  eziandio  di  quell'  insigne 
monumento,  quellicheincopiarono  1' epigrafe 
latina unitamente  a  tutte  le  epigrafi  etrusche 
nello  stesso  istante  del  loro  discuoprimento. 
— Guidizio,  che  non  si  legge  in  niun  libro, 
in  niano  .scritto  periodico  che  parlarono  di 
quella  tomba,  e  delle  nostre  esposizioni — 
guidizj  inutili,  per  non  dire  mendicati 
sospetti,  che  niun  ebbe  mai  fra  tanti  dotti, 
intelligenti,  ed  amatori  italiani  e  stranieri, 
che  visitarono  e  visitano  frequentemento 
quel  singolare  oggetto  e  prezioso  della  vene- 
randa  antichitii,  che  non  mai  vide  il  Sig. 
Betham  ;  ma  nel  libro  di  Sir  W.  Betham, 
fra  tante  Ijizzarrie,  potea  esser  anche  questa. 
G-li  studj  archeologici  j)er  meritarsi  il  nome 
di  scienza  devono  diffidare  di  tutto  cio  cha 
non  vien  loro  dimostrato  ;  ma  la  Tomba  de' 
Volunni,  i  monument!  ivi  collocati,  rimasti 
sempre  nella  prima  lor  collocazione,  e  la 
piena  lor  integrita,  ed  il  lor  discuoin-imento, 
di  quali  dimostrazioni  andavano  privi  ? 
Testimoni  oculari  in  grandissimo  numero 
che  vi  si  affollarono  intorno  psnetrando 
impazienti,  e  nello  stesso  giorno  della  sua 
apertura,  quasi  negli  stessi  istanti  di  essa, 
e  tosto  che  se  ne  divulgo  la  voce  nella  citta 
e  nei  luoghi  vicini  ;  onde  alia  nuova  e 
classica  scoperla  fu  data  subito,  ed  all' 
istante  una  imuiediata,  debita,  e  non  mai 
sospettapubblicita." — Scavi  Peruaini,  1843 
—1844  ;  cf.  Bull.  Inst.  1844,  p.  144. 
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from  the  dark  rook,  -with  eyes  upturned  in  horror,  gleaming 
from  the  gloom,  teeth  bristling  whitely  in  the  open  mouth,  Avings 
on  the  temples,  and  snakes  knotted  over  the  brow.  You  confess 
the  terror  of  the  image,  and  almost  expect  to  hear 

"  Some  whisper  from  that  horrid  mouth 

Of  strang-e  unearthly  tone  ; 
A  wild  infernal  laugh  to  thrill 

One's  marrow  to  the  bone. 
But,  no — it  grins  like  rigid  Death, 

And  silent  as  a  stone." 

Depending  by  a  metal  rod  from  the  lintel  of  the  doorway,  hangs 
A  small  winged  genius  of  earthenware,  and  to  its  feet  was 
originally  attached  a  lamp  of  the  same  material,  with  a  Medusa's 
head  on  the  bottom.  A  similar  lamp  was  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  of  the  central  chamber. 

Step  again  into  this  chamber,  and  observe  the  pediment  over 
the  inner  doorway.  Here  is  a  large  disk  or  circular  shield,  with 
i\  head  in  relief  in  the  centre,  set  round  with  scales — a  head  which 
some  take  to  be  that  of  Apollo,  surrounded  Avith  laurel  leaves, 
though  the  scales  are  as  likely  to  represent  solar  rays;^  others, 
that  of  ^Medusa,  on  the  scaly  shield  of  ]Minerva.- 

On  each  side  of  the  shield,  and  forming  with  it  a  sort  of  trophy, 
is  a  curved  sword,  like  a  cimetar,  with  a  bird  perched  on  the 
hilt^ — a  figure  doubtless  of  symbolical  import,  but  not  of  easy 
explanation.  Below,  in  the  angles  of  the  pediments,  are  two 
busts  ;  one  of  a  peasant  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  iKdum,  or 
crooked  staff,  on  which  is  susi)('ndcd  a  basket;  the  stick  termi- 
nating in  a  seri)ent's  head.  The  face  in  the  ()i)posite  angle  is 
broken  away,  but  the  long  flowing  liair  is  still  visible;  and  licirnid 
it  is  a  lyre  of  elegant  form,  surmounted  by  a  grill'on's  head.  Jf 
the  face  on  the  shield  l)e  that  of  Apollo,  these  two  busts  may 
represent  the  same  deity  in  bis  pastoral  character,  and  as  the  god 
of  music  and  poetr}'.' 

'  VLTiiii^'lioli,    Scpdlcri  <lc'  Volunni.  \>.  no  nthcr  instance  in  Etrnria  of  a  sliicM  or 

2'2.     Tlic  nun  is  Konictinics  rci>rc.><eiitc<l  a.s  disk  in  tlio  iiediiiicnt  <>f  ii  tomli  ;  Imt  .sucli 

Ji  lie.'i'l  in  a  disk  set  roiiml  with  niys  ;  i\h  arc  foiuid  Hculiitiircil  in  tliis  iiosition  on  tlic 

■<in  n  vase  <lc.*<Tilie<l  in  Ann.   Inst.  ]5.'J><,  p.  fa^'julcs  of  tlic   toiniilt^-tonilis   of    riirv;^ia. 

27"  ;  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  II.  tav.  .'».'>.  See  Stenart's  Lydia  and  I'lirygia. 

"  I'cncrliacii,  iJiill.  Inst.  18-l(t,  i>.  ll'.l.  •'  Swords  of  this  form  arc  rare  in  ancient 
Tliis  writer  considerK  it  to  lie  lather  tlic  nioinunents.  Sucii  a  one,  however,  is  re- 
Moon,  the  Syinliol  of  night,  in  contnidis-  jiresented  in  the  li.ind  ui  a  fijjnrc  on  a  vaso 
tinction  to  the  solar  rays,  decidedly  iii;irk«'d  from  Chiusi.  Mns.  (.'hius.  tav'.  170.  Seo 
in  tlie  opjiDsitc  jtediment.  So  tliinks  alsr)  V(d.  I.  ]>.  201  of  this  work. 
Ahekcn,  Ann.  Inst.  ISl'J,  p.  .'J7.      Tiiere  is  *  Aheken  (Ann.  Inst.  18I'J,  p.  .'i!'),  who 
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In  the  pediment  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  chamber,  over  the 
entrance  door,  is  a  corresponding  disk,  or  shiekl,  but  with  sohxr 
rays,  instead  of  scales.  It  is  too  much  broken  to  enable  3'ou  to 
perceive  if  there  has  been  a  head  in  the  centre.  As  in  each  angle 
■of  the  pediment  is  a  large  dolphin,  in  relief,  it  seems  to  represent 
the  sun  rising  from  the  waves — an  apt  emblem  of  resurrection. 
On  the  wall  below,  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchre, 
iippears  to  have  been  carved  a  demon,  whose  sex,  attributes,  and 
attitude  are  matters  of  mere  speculation,  for  nothing  of  it  is  left 
beyond  an  open  wing — but,  ex  pede  Hcreulem.  There  was 
j)robably  such  a  figure  on  each  side  of  the  doorway,  placed  there 
to  guard  the  sepulchre. •' 

On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  inner  chamber,  a  crested 
snake  or  dragon  projects  from  the  rocky  wall,  darting  forth  its 
tongue,  as  if  to  threaten  the  intruder  into  this  sanctuary — 

Ardentesque  ocnlos  suffecti  sanguine  et  igni 
Sibila  lambebaut  liug'uis  vibrantibus  ora. 

These  reptiles  are  of  earthenware,  but  their  tongues  are  of 
metal;  and  it  has  been  thought  that  on  these  tongues  lamps  were 
■suspended'' — an  unnecessary  supposition.  The  place  serpents 
held  in  the  mythology  of  the  Etruscans,  as  emblems  of  the  Furies 
and  infernal  demons,  explains  their  presence  here.  Below  one  of 
these  snakes,  just  above  the  level  of  the  pavement,  is  an  Etruscan 
inscription,  which,  being  on  a  stratum  of  sand-stone,  is  unfortu- 
nately almost  obliterated. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  side-chambers,  of  which  there  are 
eight,  four  on  each  side.  They  seem  never  to  have  been  occupied, 
as  no  urns  were  found  within  them.  Some  of  them  are  still 
ainfinished.  They  Avere  intended,  it  would  seem,  for  a  long  race 
of  posterity,  but  the  family  ma}- have  become  extinct,  or  they  may 
have  been  merel}'  for  pomp,  just  as  a  palace  contains  many  super- 
fluous chambers.''     The  four  inner  rooms  have,  each  a  bench  of 

takes  the  Medusa's  llead  here  as  a  sj-mbol  Eti-uscan  character,   a  serpent  was  painted 

of  the  Moon,  sees  in  these  figures,  two  Tri-  on  the  ■«all  almost  in  the  same  position  as 

tons,  which  correspond  to  the  dolphins  in  in  this  tomb  of  Perugia.     For  the  meaning 

the    opposite   pediment, — by  no    means   a  of  serpents  in  tombs,  see  Vol.  I.  p.  169. 
satisfactory  explanation.  ''  This  is  not  the  only  sepulchre  of  this 

^  Like  the  (Jharuus  at  the  entrance  of  family  discovered  at  Perugia,  for  another 

the  painted  tombs  of  Orvieto,  and  also  of  a  was  opened  in  the  last  century,  near  the 

tomb  at  Chiusi.      I't  supra,  pp.  51,  330.  church  of  S.  Costanzo,   outside  the  walls, 

''  Yermiglioli,  p.   16.      Feuerbach,  Bull.  and  not  very  far  from  this  tomb.     Vermi- 

Inst.    1840,   p.  119.     In  the  Sepolcro  de'  glioli,  Sepolcro  de'   Volunni,  p.  5  ;   Iscriz. 

Nasoni    on    the    Flaminian    Way,    which,  Perug.  I.  pp.  21-23. 
though  of  Eoman  times,  has  much  of  the 
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rock,  and  two  have  Medusa's  heads  in  shiehls  on  the  ceinnji;,  and 
a  crested  snake  iiroject.ing  from  the  wall  above  the  sepulchral 
couch.  In  one  of  these  tombs  is  an  owl  in  relief  in  each  corner, 
and  a  snake's  head  in  the  middle  below. 

Besides  the  monuments  now  remaining  in  this  tomb,  certain 
articles  of  bronze  have  been  found,  such  as  ewers — a  helmet — a 
fragment  of  a  shield  embossed  Avitli  figures  of  lions  and  bulls — a 
pair  of  greaves  beautifully  modelled — a  singular  spear  or  rod  with 
a  number  of  moveable  disks,  which  seem  to  have  been  rattled 
together.*  Tbey  are  all  to  be  seen  in  the  chamber  just  Avithin  the 
entrance  to  the  sepulchre. 

Before  leaving  this  tomb  wc  must  say  a  word  on  the  inscriptions. 
Those  of  the  four  gentlemen  on  similar  urns  are,  taking  them  in 
the  order  of  their  arrangement, 

1 — "  Thephri  Velimnas  Tarchis  Clan." 

2 — "  Aule  Yelimnas  Thephrisa  Nuphrunal  Clan." 

3 — "  Lartli  Velimnas  Aules." 

4—"  Vel.  Velimnas  Aules." 
The  grand  urn  in  the  centre  has, 

5 — "  Arnth  Velimnas  Aules." 
And  tlie  lady  is  called, 

G — "  Veilia  Velinnu'i  Arntliial." 
It  scarcely  needs  the  analogy  of  the  names  to  prove  these  of 
one  famih',  the  likeness  in  their  effigies  is  obvious ;  yet  the 
precise  relation  in  which  tliey  stood  to  eacli  other  couhl  only  be 
set  forth  by  the  inscriptions.  No.  1  seems  the  most  venerable, 
the  progenitor  of  the  rest,  and  in  his  name  "  1'liei)hri,"  in  other 
inscriptions  written  "  Thei)i'i,"  an  analogy  may  be  traced  to  the 
Tiber,  wliicli  flows  beneath  the  walls  of  Perugia,  and  whose  nanu^ 
is  said  to  be  Etruscan;'*'  just  as  the  celebrated  family  of  Volterra 

"  It  hius  liecii  .siij)i)(i.sc>l  to  1)C  a  imisicjil  fmiiicr  as  licin^;  called   after  Tliobris  (the 

iii.stniiiient   (Vcniii^^linli,  Sep.   Voltiiini,   i».  old  editions  have  Deiieln'is),  jn-ince  of  the 

21),  lint  its  iiciiij;  fouiiil  ill  eoiincetioii  with  Veientes  ;  liy   the    latter   a.s  heinj;  named 

armour  and  wcai)ons,  .seems  to  mark   it  a.s  after  Tiheriniis,  king  of  the  Latins.     Varro 

of   militiry  n>e,  and  it  was  iirohaMy  held  seems  to   incline   to  the    I'ltrnscan   origin, 

iijiright,    and   shaken  so  as   to    rattle    the  See  also  l-'estus,   n.    r.   Tilieris  ;    Serv.   ail 

l)lates  together  ;  and  thus  may  liave  lieen  Virg.  ;Kii.  III.  500  ;  VIII.  72,  330. 
an  aceomiianimcnt  to  a  hand.      A  simil.ir  .\nother    Mtru.scan  family  of   Perugia — 

instrument,  found  in  the  neighliourhooil  of  Tins,  Tinia  —  hears  the  same  relation  to  tho 

this    tomb,    and     also     in    comjiany    with  Tinia,  !i   streamlet,   the   "  Tiiiiie   iiigloriuH 

armour  and  weupons,  had  a  small  figure  of  humor"    of    Siiiiis    Italicus    (VIII.    4.'J4), 

a  naked  man  dancing  on  the  top  of  the  roil.  which  falls  into  the  Tiher,  some  miles  below 

"   Varro    (Ling.   Lit.   V.    'J!»,    30)    st;ilcs  this  city.      It   is  now  called    tiio    Tojiino. 

that  the  name   of  tho   river   was  claimed  (Jliivcr,   II.    p.   700.      Its  ancient  name  in 

both  by  the  l'!truscaiiK  and   Latins, — liy  the  doubtless  derived  from  tin;  Mtruscau  .lovo 
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bore  tlie  name  of  the  river  Ctecina.  Thepliri  then  will  be 
equivalent  to  Tiberius.  No.  2  appears  to  be  his  son,^  and  the 
son  of  a  lady  of  the  Nupliruna  family,  and  is  certainly  the  father 
of  the  three  other  males — Larth,  Yelus,  and  Arnth  Velimnas. 
No.  6  appears  to  be  the  daughter  of  No.  5,  the  gentleman  who 
occupies  the  post  of  honour  in  this  tomb,  and  she  seems  from  her 
portrait  to  have  reached  "a  certain  age,"  and  in  spite  of  her 
nobilit}"  and  wealth,  never  to  have  been  married,  for  no  matri- 
monial name  is  mentioned  in  her  epitaph. 

As  for  the  gentleman  in  the  temple,  Avho  could  not  be  content 
with  the  fashions  of  his  ancestors,  he  may  be  another  son  of 
No.  2 ;  as  his  father's  name  was  Aule  ;  though  the  more  modern 
stj'le  of  his  urn  makes  it  probable  that  he  was  later  b}'  a  genera- 
tion or  two  than  his  kinsmen. 

From  the  style  of  the  sculpture,  so  superior  to  that  gene- 
rally found  on  Etruscan  urns,  from  the  painting  also  on  the 
principal  monument,  which  has  all  the  freedom  of  those  in  the 
Pumpus  tomb  at  Corneto,  as  well  as  from  the  style  of  the  reliefs 
on  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  this  sepulchre,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  is  of  late  date,  subsequent  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Etraria, 
though  before  the  native  language  and  customs  had  been  utterly 
absorbed  in  those  of  world-wide  Rome.^ 

This  tomb  has  been  thought  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  a  temple ; 
to  me  it  seems  to  have  more  analogy  to  a  Roman  house.  The  ver}^ 
arrangement  of  the  chambers  is  the  same.  The  doorway  answers 
to  the  ostium;  the  central  chamber  to  the  cavccdium;  the  recesses 
on  either  hand  to  the  ala ;  the  inner  chamber  with  the  urns,  to 
the  tahl'nium ;  the  other  apartments  around,  to  the  triclinia,  or 
cuhicula. 

This  interesting  sepulchre  was  discovered  in  February,  1840. 
Fortunatel}'  for  the  traveller  it  is  the  property  of  the  Conte 
Baglioni,  a  relative  of  the  venerable  Yermiglioli,  and  a  gentleman 

who  was  called  Tina,  or  Tinia.    See  Miiller,  plnis,    tlie    filial    relation    being    furtlier 

Etrusk.  I.  p.  420.  expressed  by  the  wonl  "Clan." 

'  Thephrisa  has  not  the  usual  form  indi-  "  Verniiglioli  (p.  43)  considers  this  tomb 

oative  of  the  patronymic ;  the  termination  to  be  of  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  beginning 

"sa"  or  "  isa,"  being  usually  applied  to  of  the  seventli  century  of  Rome,  "  or  even 

females  to  mark  the  names  of  their  hus-  as  late  as  the  days  of  the  Empire. "     Wicali 

bands.     Yet  as  it  is  also  found  attached  to  (Mon.  Ined.  p.   154)  judges  from  the  style 

names,    which,    as  in  this    case,    are    un-  of  art  that  the  urns  must  be  of  the  time  of 

doubtedly   males,    it   can   here   hardly  be  the  Antouines.     But  Micali,  as  Dr.  Braun 

other  than  the  patronymic.     See  Miiller,  has  observed,  generally  puts  his  foot  on  a 

Etrusk.  I.  p.   444.      "Thephrisa"  maybe  wrong  date.     Ann.  Inst.  1843,  p.  361. 
put  for  "Thephrisal,"  i.e.  the  son  of  The- 
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whose  love  of  antiquity,  and  zealous  research,  are  equalled  by 
his  good  taste. 

The  urns  already  described  are  those  proper  to  this  tomb.  I 
have  stated  that  the  side-chambers  were  empty,  nnd  such  wns  the 
case  when  it  was  discovered,  but  they  now  contain  many  urns' 
from  the  tombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  used  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Pala/./.one  Baglione  hard  bv,  but  have  recently  been 
transferred  to  this  sepulchre,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  little 
museuui.  For  though  the  Grotta  de'  A^olunni  was  the  iirst 
sepulchre  discovered  in  this  hill,  many  others  have  been  sub- 
sequently opened  around  it;  the  entire  hill-slope,  in  fact,  is 
burrowed  with  tliem.  None  could  compete  in  size  or  beauty  with 
this  sepulchre,  yet  all  were  interesting,  when  they  still  retained 
their  lu'ns,  and  because  they  proved  many  well-known  lloman 
families  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin.  The  greater  part  were 
([uadrnngular  chambers  rudely  hewn  in  the  rock  ;  of  others  it 
might  be  said,  they  "  shape  had  none,"  for  the}'  were  mere  caves 
hollowed  in  the  hill ;  one  was  in  the  form  of  a  rude  dome  with 
beams  slightly  relieved.  None  showed  the  internal  decoration, 
so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  Grotta  de'  Yolunni. 

The  monuments  in  them  were  all  urns  of  travertine — no 
sarcophagi ;  for  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  custom  at 
Pcrusia  to  bury  the  corpse  entire.  None  of  theui  e(iual  those  in 
the  Grotta  de'  Yolunni  for  beauty  of  execution,  but  many  are 
more  varied  in  character,  and  almost  all  arc  painted, — i-eliefs  as 
well  as  the  figures  on  the  lids, — and  the  colours  retain  nnich  of 
their  original  brilliancy.  The  hues  are  black,  red,  blue,  and 
l)uri>le.  Tli(!  reliefs  are  sometimes  left  whit(%  or  only  just 
touched  with  coloiu",  while  the  gnuuul  is  jiaintcd  a  deep  blue  or 
black;  and  tlu^  ornaments,  frontlet,  necklace,  toi'tpie,  and  bracelets, 
as  well  as  the  armour  and  weapons,  are  often  gill,  ( lay  contrasts 
of  colour  were  aimed  at,  rather  than  harmony  or  richness.  In 
the  (Jrotta  de'  A^)lunni,  on  the  otlier  hand,  which  is  of  a  better 
i)eriod,  or  at  least  in  a  better  taste,  there  are  no  traces  of  colour 
on  the  sculpture,  except  where  the  lips  and  eyes  of  one  of  the 
recumbent  males  are  painted.'' 

Tliese  tondis  belong  to  the  families  of  the  *' Ceisi,"  in  Latin 
Ca-sius, — the  "  Veti"  or  Vettius,—the  "  I'etruni  "  or  "  Patruni," 
in  Tiatin,  l*etronius, — tlu^  "  I'liaru,"  answering  to  tlie  I'arrns,  the 
Farms,    or   possibly   to   the    X'arius   ol'   llie    iJoinans,'' — and    tlie 

'  Tlic  iiaintcil  wcnc  ff  tlio  hohIs  in  Iho       on  tlio  flat  snrfuoc  of  tlic  mnniiinciil. 
donrwny,  <lcKcnbc(l  above,  at  imgo  440,  is  *  Muratori,   p.    1  Kl'i,    it;    \>.    422,    12. 
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*'Acsi"  or  "Achsi,"  equivalent  to  Accius  or  Axius.''  These 
were  formerly  placed  under  lock  and  key,  but  of  late  j-ears  tliey 
have  been  closed  and  the  urns  they  contained  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  lateral  chambers  of  the  Grotta  de'  Volunni,  and  to  a 
large  one  excavated  in  the  rock  above  it.  The  contents  of  each 
tomb  are  no  longer  kept  distinct,  but  are  mixed  indiscriminately, 
and  are  now  only  to  be  distinguished  by  their  inscriptions. 

In  the  first  side-chamber  to  the  left,  as  you  enter  the  Grotta  de' 
Volunni,  are  many  urns,  but  none  of  particular  interest.  In  the 
second,  is  an  urn  from  the  Veti  tomb,  representing  Thetis,  with  fan 
in  hand,  seated  on  a  hippocamp  or  sea-horse.  The  goddess  is  robed 
in  purple,  Avith  a  veil  of  the  same  hue ;  the  beast  is  white,  but  his 
feet  and  fins  are  gilt.  The  colouring  is  thrown  out  by  a  blue 
ground.  The  third  chamber  on  this  side  contains  an  urn, 
which  shows  a  man  playing  a  flute  with  both  hands ;  another 
with  a  banqueting  scene  ;  and  a  third  with  a  winged  Lasa  riding 
a  hippogrilf. 

Crossing  to  the  further  chamber  on  the  right-hand  you  find  an 
urn  Avith  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  another  Avith  a 
Latin  inscription.*'  In  the  next  chamber  is  one,  highly  decorated 
with  colour  and  gilding,  shoAving  a  married  coujde,  reclining 
lovingly  on  the  lid  ;  he  has  n.  patera,  she  a  gilt  vase  in  one  hand, 
and  a  naked  sAvord  in  the  other — the  onl}^  instance  I  remember  of 
a  Aveapon  at  these  sepulchral  banquets.  On  another  is  the  oft- 
repeated  subject  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia,  here  represented 
in  a  double  roAv  of  figures ;  in  the  upper,  the  maiden  is  being 
dragged  to  the  altar  to  the  music  of  the  double-pipes  and  lyre  ; 
in  the  loAver,  a  priest  is  jiouring  a  libation  on  her  head,  and  other 

Bull.  Inst.  1843,  p.  19  ;  cf.  24  ;  1844,  p.  was  also  an  Etruscan. 
137.  ''  This  inscription  is  L  .  peteonivs  .  l  .  f  . 
*  Acsi  has  already  been  mentioned  as  an  noforsinia.  Most  of  the  other  inscriptions 
Etruscan  proper  name,  when  treating  of  are  singular  in  this  respect,  that  the  name 
the  Castellum  Axia  of  Cicero,  see  Vol.  I.  Tite,  or  Titus,  precedes  that  of  Petrani, 
pp.  184,  185.  But  we  have  the  name  also  not  as  the  prcenomen,  but  as  the  nomeii  ; 
in  Eoman  history,  for  the  augur  who  proved  e.g. — "'  Aule  Tite  Petruni,''  in  which  case 
]iis  prophetic  powers  to  Tai-quinius  Priscus  it  seems  to  answer  to  the  (/ens  in  Latin 
by  cutting  the  whetstone  with  a  razor,  was  names,  though  such  a  distinction  has  been 
named  Attus  or  Accius  Navius.  Liv.  I.  36.  supposed  not  to  have  existed  among  the 
As  we  are  expressly  informed  that  in  those  Etruscans.  In  the  same  way,  in  others  of 
days  Etruscan  soothsayers  were  alone  con-  these  epitaphs  of  Perugia,  we  find  a  re- 
sulted in  Home  in  cases  of  public  pi'odigies  currence  of  an  ranion  between  two  names — 
(Liv.  I.  55,  56),  we  are  authorized  to  cou-  such  as  "  Vibi  Alpha,''  "  Acuni  Casni," 
elude  that  this  celebrated  augur,  to  whom  a  "  Cestna  Sminthi."  Bull.  Inst.  1841,  pji. 
statue  was  erected  in  the  Comitium,  was  an  15,  67.  For  notices  of  this  tomb  see  Bull. 
Etruscan.  Acca  Larentia,  the  nurse  of  Inst.  1843,  pp.  18,  23  ;  1844,  p.  136  ; 
Romulus  and  Remus,  be  it  remembered,  1845,  pp.  106-8. 
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figures  are  bringing  fruit  and  various  offerings  to  the  shrine. 
There  may  have  been  some  resemblance  between  the  fate  of  the 
deceased  and  that  of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  but,  however 
that  may  be,  I  have  observed  that  in  ahnost  every  case,  where 
this  subject  is  represented,  the  figure  on  the  Hd  is  a  woman. 
Probably  the  Etruscan  young  ladies  were  as  fond  as  those  of 
modern  days  of  old  tales  of  woe,  and  "  The  sorrows  of  Iphi- 
geneia  "  may  have  been  as  popular  a  la}'  with  them,  as  those  of 
Werter  and  Charlotte  were  Avitli  our  grandmothers.  In  the 
chamber  next  the  entrance  is  some  ancient  nuisonry  of  large 
blocks,  perhaps  concealing  an  inner  sepulchre. 

In  the  upper  chamber  at  the  entrance  to  the  tomb,  are  the  rest 
of  the  urns  from  the  neighbouring  sepulchres,  arranged  in  tiers 
on  either  side  of  the  descending  passage.  One  shows  the  winged 
Sc3'lla,  with  double  fishes'  tail,  brandishing  an  oar  over  the  heads 
of  two  warriors,  whom  she  has  entangled  in  lier  coils.  In 
another  is  a  battle  between  Greeks  and  Amazons.  There  are 
several  with  a  griffon  as  a  device  ;  one  remarlvable  for  having  an 
eye  in  its  wing.  The  griffon,  be  it  observed,  is  still  the  crest  on 
the  arms  of  Perugia. 

Here  is  an  m-n  with  warriors  marching  ti)  the  assault  of  a 
tower — a  round  tower  too! — men  of  lister,  look  to  this! — behold 
n  new  bond  of  affinity  between  Ktruria  and  the  Emerald  Isle — a 
fresh  proof  that  the  ancient  people  of  Italy  were  worshippers  of 
I3aal  or  of  I>uddh  ;  and  pardon  my  conniion-jila.'c  opinion  that 
the  scene  may  re])resent  the  ''  Seven  before  Thebes."  The  trite 
subject  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  is  also  here,  finely  executed 
in  high  relief.  Another  favourite  subject  is  the  Death  of  Polites, 
who  kneels  on  the  altar,  grasi)ing  tlic  wheel  held  out  to  him  by  a 
W(unan  or  T^asa,  while  his  foe  rushes  on  to  slay  him;  but  behind 
the  woman  is  a  snake  or  dragon,  and  at  each  end  of  the  scene 
stands  a  Eury  in  a  doorway,  toi'ch  in  hand.  Of  the  death  of 
Troilus  there  are  several  representations.  'J'ele))hus  threatening 
to  slay  the  youllifiil  Orestes.  The  assault  on  'rhebes,  with  a 
figure  of  Scylla  ariiied  with  an  oar,  at  each  end  of  the  urn.  A 
nuptial  scene.  'J"w()  armed  men  riding  sea-horses.  Two  boys 
on  a  sea-horse,  ])laying  tbe  llnlc  niid  (lie  lyre.  A  lii])])()griff 
overcoming  a  man,  A  magnilicent  bend  ol"  ]\Iediisa,  lull  of 
expression. 

Jn  ;i  little  room,  just  inside  tlie  eiifriiuee,  nre  vases  of  ])lain 
wnrc  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  and  a  few  l)ronz(!s  found  in 
these  tombs.     Tlie  most  striking  vase  is  a  lindcr  of  large  si/e, 
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Avitli  heads  and  flowers  in  liigh  relief,  painted  but  not  varnished." 
There  is  one  painted  vase  onl}^  in  the  good  Greek  style,  repre- 
senting Jason  entering  the  jaws  of  the  dragon  which  guarded  the 
golden  fleece,  and  Hercules  caressing  Omphale.^  There  is  part 
of  a  curale  chair  of  bronze, — also  mirrors — coins — gold  orna- 
ments— a  pair  of  curling-irons ! — a  case  of  bone,  containing  articles 
for  the  toilet — and  the  lamps,  helmet,  greaves,  and  fragment  of 
the  embossed  shield,  found  in  the  Grotta  de'  Volunni.^ 

Let  the  traveller  on  no  account  fail  to  see  the  Grotta  de* 
Yolunni.  If  my  description  has  failed  to  interest  him,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  sepulchre,  Mliich,  though  of  late  date,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  in  Etruria.  To  me  it  has  more  than  a 
common  charm.  I  shall  always  remember  it  as  the  first  Etruscan 
tomb  I  entered.  It  was  soon  after  its  discovery  that  I  found 
myself  at  the  mouth  of  this  sepulchre.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
anticipation  of  .delight  with  which  I  leapt  from  the  vcttura  into 
the  fierce  canicular  sun,  with  wdiat  impatience  I  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  keys,  with  what  strange  awe  I  entered  the  dark 
cavern — gazed  on  the  inexplicable  characters  in  the  doorway — • 
descried  the  urns  dimly  through  the  gloom — beheld  the  family- 
party  at  their  sepulchral  revels — the  solemn  dreariness  of  the 
surrounding  cells.  The  figures  on  the  walls  and  ceilmgs 
strangely  stirred  my  fanc}'.  The  Furies,  with  their  glaring  eyes, 
gnashing  teeth,  and  ghastly  grins — the  snakes,  with  which  the 
walls  seemed  alive,  hissing  and  darting  their  tongues  at  me — and 
above  all  the  solitary  wing,  chilled  me  with  an  undefinable  awe, 
with  a  sense  of  something  m^-sterious  and  terrible.  The  sepulchre 
itself,  so  neatly  hewn  and  decorated,  yet  so  gloom}- ;  fashioned 
like  a  house,  yet  with  no  mortal  habitant, — all  was  so  strange, 
so  novel.  It  was  like  enchantment,  not  realit}-,  or  rather  it  was 
the  realisation  of  the  pictures  of  subterranean  palaces  and  spell- 
bound men,  Avhich  youthful  fancy  had  drawn  from  the  Arabian 
Nights,  but  which  had  long  been  cast  aside  into  the  lumber-room 
of  the  memor}-,  now  to  be  suddenly  restored.  The  impressions 
received  in  this  tomb  first  directed  my  attention  to  the  antiquities 
of  Etruria.^ 

Many  other  tombs  have  been  opened  in  this  hill,  the  entii'e 

''  See  the  woodcut  at  p.  437.  lunni,  with  the  hook  of  X'hites  ;  Uull.  Inst. 

8  Mon.  Inst.  V.  tav.  IX.  2  ;  lion.  Penig.        IS40,  pp.    17-19,    Brauu  ;    pp.    116-123, 
tav.  22,  3.  Feiierbach;  1841,  pp.  12-14  ;  Ann.  Inst. 

9  Bull.  Inst.  1841,  p.  14.  1842,    pp.    55,    59  ;    Count    Conestabile's 
'  For  further  notices  of  this  tomb,  see       heautiful  and  learned  work  on  the  Monu- 

Yermiglioli's   pamphlet — Sepolcro   de'   Vo-       menti  di  Perugia,  1855-1870. 
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slope,  indeed,  is  burrowed  with  tlienu  These  sopuhliral  treasures 
accumulate  almost  too  fast  for  the  local  antiquaries  to  record 
their  contents.- 

The  hill  which  contains  these  sepulchres  lies  to  the  south  of 
Perusia.  Other  tombs  have  been  found  elsewhere,  near  the  new 
Campo  Santo,  and  also  close  to  the  city-walls,  where  the 
Benedictine  monks  have  made  excavations.  The  necropolis  of 
Perusia,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  only  just  disclosed,  and  we 
may  entertain  the  hope  that  further  researches  M-ill  prove  it  to 
be  of  an  extent  and  interest  commensurate  with  the  ancient 
importance  of  the  city. 

Tkmpio  di  Sax  ^NIaxxo. 

This  tomb,  or  ''temple,"  as  it  is  called,  lies  at  the  hamlet  of 
La  Commenda,  two  miles  from  Perugia,  on  the  road  to  Florence. 
You  enter  a  mean  building,  and  descend  a  Higlit  of  steps  into 
■what  you  suppose  to  be  a  cellar,  and  Ihul  yourself  in  a  vault, 
lined  with  travertine  masonry,  very  neat  and  regular,  but 
uncemented.^  The  vault  is  very  similar  to  that  in  the  Casa 
Cecchetti,  at  Cortona,  and  to  the  Deposito  del  (iran  Duca,  at. 
Chiusi,  but  is  much  more  spacious  tlian  either,  being  twenty- 
seven  feet  long,  by  half  that  in  width,  and  about  fifttMni  feet  in 
height.^  About  luilf  way  down  the  chaml)cr,  on  either  hand,  is  a 
recess,  also  vaulted,  in  one  of  which  stand,  in  the  inner  corners, 
two  blocks  of  travertine,  resembling  altars,  each  having  a  groove 
or  channel  at  tlie  upper  edge,  as  if  to  carry  off  the  blood.^  It  is 
tliis  wliich    has   caused   tlie  vault  to   be   regarded   as   a   temple, 


=  In  1843,  Vermiglioli  K.ii.l  tliiit  tliou-li 
lie  liiul  alrcaily  im)ili.slie"l  more  tliiin  .Odt) 
Ktnisran  iiioiiuincnts  witli  inscn))tions,  lie 
had  Htill  above  140  waiting  for  i>ul>liiution. 
I'.iill.  Inst.  1843,  p.  21.  Since  tli.'it  time 
tln.ir  nunilipr  lias  f,'rcatly  incre.'i.sed. 

Among  these  tomlis  are  thoBe  of  the 
following  families — Petri  — Casni  or  C'csiiia 
— Sumi — Aiiaiii  (Aiini.inus) — Luccti  or 
Liceti — UiK-lsi — Su/.i— ruiiiiuini  (Pomim- 
iiius) — Vusi  —  Lanani  —  Ai>riiti  — Caj'liatc 
(f'af.itiiiH)  —  Acinic  (Aconins)  — Yarna 
(Varus) — Vijii  (Viliius).  Itnll.  Inst.  1S44, 
j>p.  1^7,  ft  nrq.  A  tom'i  of  the  I'iiin]iilMi 
family  was  also  discovorcil  here  at  the  dose 
of  the  Lost  century,  the  urns  from  which 
are  now  in  tlic  Miisctim.  A  He|inlchro  of 
he  family  Velthiinia,    or  Vclthuriias  (Vol- 


tiirims)  w;is  oiiencd  near  IIiIn  city  in  IS'22. 
Yerinigl.  Iscriz.  I'crug.  I.  pp.  2(12--;J. 

••  The  courses  are  from  12  to  18  inches 
in  height,  ami  the  Mocks  vary  in  length, 
some  lieing  more  than  i!  feet,  and  one  even 
7  feet  U  inches.  There  are  twenty-nine 
voiissoirs  in  the  vault. 

■•  The  further  end  is  ojicn,  or  rather  the 
original  wall  at  this  end,  if  tliere  were  one, 
has  liecn  destroyed,  ;ind  llu;  vault  length- 
ened out  with  brickwork  of  a  much  suh- 
seipieiit  age.  At  the  nearer  cn<l,  tho 
ancient  masonry  is  jirescrvcd,  hut  has  been 
brnkcn  tlirough  to  m.ake  the  doorw;iy  by 
which  you  enter. 

*  These  recesses  arc  (5  ft.  6  in.  high  ; 
about  (J  ft.  dec]),  and  rather  less  iu  width. 
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thongli  I  tliiuk  it  was  more  probably  a  sepulchre,  both  from 
analogy  °  and  on  account  of  its  subterranean  character.'  INIore- 
over,  the  existence  of  an  altar  is  in  no  wa}'  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  of  a  tomb,  for  the  relation  between  tombs  and 
temples  is  well  known ;  and  a  shrine,  where  offerings  might  be 
made  to  the  Manes,  was  not  an  nnfrequent  addition  to  ancient 
sepulchres.^ 

The  beaut}',  the  perfection  of  the  masonry  in  this  vault,  not  to 
be  excelled  in  modern  times,  might  have  given  rise  to  doubts  of 
its  Etruscan  construction,  had  not  this  been  put  beyond  all 
question  b}'  an  inscription  in  that  language  in  large  letters, 
graven  deep  in  the  masonry,  and  extending,  within  the  arch,  from 
one  end  of  the  vault  to  the  other.  There  are  three  lines,  and 
the  inscription,  for  length,  may  rival  that  in  the  Museum  of 
Perugia.^  With  such  a  proof  as  this,  who  can  doubt  that  the 
Etruscans  knew  and  practised  the  arch, — and  who  shall  throw 
suspicion  on  the  Etruscan  construction  of  certain  vaults  and 
arches  in  sepulchres  and  gates  in  this  land,  merely  on  account  of 
the  perfection  of  the  workmanship  and  excellent  preservation  of 
the  monuments  ?  This  vault  proves  that  such  things  ma}'  have 
been,  and  heightens  the  probability  that  certain  of  them  were,  of 
Etruscan  origin. 

This  vault  has  been  open  for  ages  ;  indeed,  it  is  among  the 
best  known  of  Etruscan  sepulchres.  Yet  though  applied  to  base 
purposes,  it  has  received  little  injury ;  probably  owing  to  the 
hardness  of  the  travertine. 


^  Similar  altar-lilie  masses  exist  in  a 
sepulchre  at  Sovana,  and  also  in  the  Grotta 
Cardinale  and  other  tombs  at  Corneto. 

'  Gori  (Mus.  Etrus.  III.  p.  81)  and 
Passeri  (ap.  eund.  III.  p.  100)  took  it  for 
a  sepulchre.  So  also  ALekeu,  jMittelitalien, 
p.  250. 

®  The  analogy  and  connection  between 
temples  and  tombs  is  well  established. 
The  sepulchre  was  in  fact  the  shrine  of  the 
Manes,  who  were  regarded  as  gods.     Virg. 


^n.  III.  63,  305  ;  IV.  ^57  ;  V.  48,  SG. 
Arnobius  (adv.  Nat.  VI.  6,  7)  gives  numer- 
ous proofs  of  the  relation  between  temples 
and  sepulchres,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Komans. 

3  This  inscription  has  Ijeen  published  hj 
Buonarroti,  p.  98,  ap.  Dempster,  II.  ;  by 
Gori,  Mus.  Etrus.  III.  class.  II.  tav.  V.  ; 
Passeri,  ap.  eund.  III.  p.  107  ;  and  Lanzi, 
Saggio,  II.  p.  514.  Also  by  Couestabile, 
Monumeuti  di  Perugia,  tav.  30. 
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CHAPTER    LXIH. 
^x)^JE. 

Vidi  artcs,  vctonnnqiic  nianiis,  variiscmc  inctalla 
Viva  modis.      l,al)or  est  aiiri  iiiciiiorarc  figiiras, 
Aut  cbiir,  aut  tlignas  iligitis  contingerc  gcinnias  ; 
Qiiicquid  et  argcnto  iirinimn  vel  in  :i.ic  Myronis 
Lusit,  et  est  expcila  inaiius.  Statics. 

Tlicso  are  sad  and  scjuiU'Iiral  i)itchcr.s,  ssilently  expressing  old   mortality,  tlic   ruins  of 
forgotten  times. — Siii  Thomas  ]>iio\vne. 

I  MKiirr  ti-(';il  ol'  noinc  its  mh  litruscitn  city,  pointinpj  (Mit  fiicts 
both  ill  her  early  liistory,  and  in  her  local  remains,  which 
uutliorise  lis  so  to  regard  her.  IJut  this  would  lead  nie  into 
too  discursive  a  field  for  tlie  limits  of  this  work,  and  I  am 
coini»elled  to  confine  myself  to  notice  the  Istrnscan  relics  stored 
ill  her  museums.  These  are  the  Museo  Oregoriano  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Ktruscan  Museum  ol"  llu;  (Japitol,  and  llu'  K'ir- 
chciiiiu  Museum. 


^njSEO    OREGORIAXO. 

'I'liis  magnificent  colleclioii  is  ]irincij)ally  the  fruit  of  the 
partnershij)  in  excavations  estahlished.  some  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  between  til e  l'a|ial  ( lovernnicnl  and  the  Signori  Campanari 
of  Toscanella  ;   and    it  will   cause  the  memory  of  (iregoiy  XVI. ^ 
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who  forwarded  its  formation  with  more  zeal  than  lie  ordinarily 
displayed,  to  be  honoured  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian  science. 
As  the  excavations  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vulci, 
most  of  the  articles  are  from  that  necropolis;  yet  the  collec- 
tion has  been  considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  others 
previousl}"-  in  the  possession  of  the  Government,  and  still  more 
by  subsequent  acquisitions  from  the  Etruscan  cemeteries  of 
Cervetri,  Corneto,  Bomarzo,  Orte,  Toscanella,  Perugia,  and  other 
sites  within  what  was  till  1870  the  Papal  State. 

As  no  catalogue  of  this  Museum  is  published,  the  visitor  is 
thrown  on  his  own  personal  stock  of  knowledge  or  ignorance,  as 
the  case  may  be,  or  on  the  dim  and  dubious  enlightenment  of  the 
eustodc.  I  have  therefore  considered  that  something  like  a  guide 
to  this  collection  Avould  be  acceptable ;  and  I  propose  to  lead  my 
readers  through  the  eleven  rooms  seriatim,  and  to  point  out  the 
most  remarkable  objects  in  each.  If  errors  should  be  found  in 
my  statements,  they  must  be  received  with  indulgence,  and  laid 
not  so  much  to  my  charge  as  to  that  of  the  authorities,  whose 
jealousy  forbids  a  visitor  to  make  a  note  within  the  Museum.^ 

Vestibule. 

Here  are  three  recumbent  figures  in  terra  cotta,  two  males  and 
one  female,  the  size  of  life,  forming  the  lids  to  sarcophagi.  One 
of  the  men  is  decorated  with  a  chaplet  of  laurel,  a  torque,  and 
rings ;  the  woman  with  chaplet,  necklace,  earrings,  rings,  and 
bracelets.  The  position  of  two  of  these  figures,  stretched  on 
their  backs,  with  one  hand  behind  the  head,  and  one  leg  bent 
beneath  the  other,  is  peculiar;  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
banquet,  but  that  of  slumber,  or,  it  may  be,  of  satisfied  repose 
after  the  feast. — From  Toscanella,  the  site  most  abounding  in 
terra-cotta  articles.^  Opposite  the  door  is  a  large  sarcophagus 
of  nenfro,  Avith  a  relief  of  the  slaughter  of  the  Niobida3  b}^  Apollo 
and  Diana ;  the  same  monument  that  has  ah-eady  been  described 
in  the  chapter  on  Toscanella,  where  it  was  discovered.^  Two 
horses'  heads  of  nenfro,  found  at  the  entrance  of  a  tomb  at  Vulci ; 

'  This    was    strictly    forbidden    under  spect    tlie   articles   minutely  !  "     Yet  tlie 

Gregory  XVI.    jMatters  improved  somewhat  Vatican  boasts  of  encouraging  science  ! 
on  the  accession  of   Pius  IX.  ;  but  even  in  -  For  illustrations  see  the  work  entitled 

1876  I  was  ordered  by  the  head  custode  of  Museo  Gregoriano,  I.  tav.  92. 
the  Vatican  to  put  up  my  notes,  and  to  •*  See  Vol.  I.  p.  479,  and  the  woodcut  at 

keep  close  to  the  local  custode  in  his  tour  of  p.  473. 
the  rooms,  as  "it  was  not  permitted  to  in- 
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the  horse  among  the  Etruscans  being  a  symbol  of  the  passage  of 
the  soul  to  another  worhl.  A  square  cmerar}'  urn  of  terra-cotta, 
■with  a  rounded,  overlianging  lid,  from  ■which  rose,  like  a  handle, 
a  small  head,  now  broken  ofl" — the  portrait  of  the  individual 
■whose  ashes  were  deposited  within. — From  A'eii."^  Many  heads 
in  the  same  material,  portraits  of  deceased  Etruscans,  which  were 
placed  in  tombs,  are  now  embedded  in  the  walls  of  this  chamber. 
Turning  to  the  right  we  enter  the 

Chamber  of  the  Cinerary  Urns. 

This  room  contains  two  large  sarcojthngi  and  a  dozen  or  more 
urns  of  alabaster  or  travertine.  One  of  the  sarct)phagi  is  ol" 
marble,  and  has  on  its  lid  the  figure  of  a  man,  reclining  on  his 
back,  not  on  his  side  as  usual,  and  Avith  so  quaint  and  singular 
an  air,  that  it  attracts  the  eye  at  first  sight.  The  figure  is 
draped  to  liis  feet,  Avliich  are  bare ;  his  flesh  is  coloured  red,  his 
hair  and  beard  are  i)ainted  and  carefuU}'  detailed,  his  head  is 
bouml  with  a  chaplet  of  leaves,  and  he  is  decorated  with  arndets, 
a  necklace  of  large  hulhc,  and  a  torqiie,  which  he  holds  with  one 
hand,  while  he  has  w 'ph'inJa  ompluiJoioa  in  the  other.  Ikdiind  his 
head  is  a  spliinx,  and  at  each  shoulder  a  little  lion.  The  whole 
is  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  In  its  material  and  in  its 
})rimitive  and  archaic  style  of  art,  so  unlike  the  rudely  carved 
figures  in  ncnfro,  which  usually  surmount  Etruscan  sarcophagi, 
this  monument  bears  a  strong  resendilance  to  those  of  the 
**  Sacerdote,"  and  "  ^Magnate  "  in  tlie  ]\Iuseum  of  Corneto,  and 
t<^  those  in  the  Grotta  dei  Sarcofngi  at  Cervetri,  from  which 
tiind)  it  lias  in  fact  been  transfci  rrd  (o  thr  \';itican,  as  mentioned 
in  a  fonuer  Chnpter.'' 

On  the  sarcophagus  is  a  rtdicl"  of  a  inmibcr  of  figures  in 
procession,  headed  by  a  coniii-rii  or  trMiiipclcr,  with  a  large 
circular  horn,  followed  l)y  others  with  a  Hi  mis,  a  rddiicciis,  a  lyre, 
and  doiihlc-))i)>es  respectively.  Next  is  a  woman  talking  to  a 
man  licliind  Ik  r,  ;ind  these  seem  to  be  tiic  jirincipnl  tigures,  for 
both  jiiv  crowiit'd  \vitli  chaplets,  and  she  is  decorated  with  ear- 
rings and  a  ti'iple  nccklarc.  A  man  inn  hi'jii,  ])re('eded  by  a  l)oy, 
l)rings  up  tlir  vruv.  <)nc  ><{'  tlic  horses  is  pnintfil  red,  the  other 
is  left  white.  The  flesh  ol"  the  men  t lirongliout  is  coloured  a 
deep  leij  ;  that  of  the  woman  a  paler  hue,  'i'ho  liair  of  all  is 
yellow, 

*  Soo  V..1.  r.  p.  4i\  '•  Veil.  I.  p.  2i(;. 
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The  other  sarcoi)hagus  is  of  noifro,  with  no  effig}'  on  its  hd, 
but  its  relief  shows  a  figure,  prohably  a  magistrate,  in  a  hi[/a, 
preceded  bj^  two  men  carrying  houghs,  and  one  with  a  tJiyrsus, 
and  followed  by  a  slave,  or  ai^ixiritov,  bearing  a  large  tablet 
under  his  arm. 

The  urns  are  mostly  from  Yolterra.  They  bear  the  usual 
recumbent  effigies  on  the  lids,  ludicrously  stunted ;  most  are 
women,  and  hold  fruit,  a  scroll,  tablets,  a  fan,  a  rhyton,  or  a 
j^Jdala,  in  their  hands.  The  principal  urn  is  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  room,  and  is  of  alabaster,  having  a  pair  of  figures  on  its  lid — 
the  wife  reclining  fondl}^  in  her  husband's  bosom.  The  relief 
below  shows  the  death  of  (Enomaus  overthrown  in  his  chariot. 
On  one  side  stands  Hippodameia,  his  daughter;  on  the  other, 
Pelops,  who  had  brought  about  the  catastrophe.  Two  winged 
Junones  mark  this  as  a  scene  of  death.  As  regards  the  st3'le  of 
art  this  urn  is  much  superior  to  those  around  it,  and  is  in  excellent 
preservation.'' 

The  other  urns  bear,  as  usual,  Greek  myths,  generally  with  a 
mixture  of  Etruscan  demonology.  Combats  of  Centaurs  and 
Lapitha^.  Cadmus  or  Jason,  armed  with  a  plough,  contending 
with  the  teeth-sprung  warriors.  The  parting  of  Admetus  and 
Alcestis,  Avho  reclines  on  a  couch,  fan  in  hand.  Paris  taking 
refuge  at  the  altar  from  his  wrathful  brothers ;  the  palm-branch 
in  his  hand  indicating  the  prize  he  had  just  won  in  the  public 
games.  The  rape  of  Helen,  with  slaves  carrying  her  goods  on 
board  the  ships  of  Paris.  Actreon,  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs. 
Iphigeneia  on  the  altar,  the  priest  pouring  a  libation  on  her 
head,  musicians  standing  around  to  droAvn  the  cries  of  the 
victim,  a  slave  bringing  in  the  hind  which  Diana  had  sent  as  a 
substitute.  On  the  lid  of  this  urn  is  no  recumbent  figure,  but  a 
banquet  of  small  figures  in  relief.  Tliere  are  several  urns  with 
scenes  emblematical  of  the  last  journey  of  the  soul,  represented 
as  a  figure  wrapped  in  a  toga,  seated  on  horseback ;  a  demon 
is  sometimes  leading  the  animal,  and  a  slave  follows  with  a 
burden.^ 

On  the  shelves  above  the  urns  are  more  heads  in  terra-cotta, 
interesting  as  specimens  of  Etruscan  portraiture  and  fashions 
of  wearing  the  hair.  One  has  the  lower  part  of  the  face  full  of 
minute  holes,  as  if  for  the  insertion  of  a  beard. 

"  !Museo  Gregoriano,  I.  tav.  95,  1. 

"  For  these  urns  see  Mus.  Grejror.  I.  tav.  93-95. 
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Chamber  of  the  Sarcophagus. 

In  the  middle  of  this  room  is  a  L\rge  sarcophagus  of  ncnfro, 
found  at  Tarquinii  in  1834.  The  effigy  of  the  venerable  Lucumo 
on  the  lid,  reclining  on  his  hack,  -with  a  scroll  in  his  hand, 
recalls  the  monuments  of  the  middle  ages. 

This  sarcophagus  has  reliefs  on  all  four  sides.  One  shows  an 
altar,  with  the  hody  of  a  woman  lying  on  it,  which  must  be  that 
of  Clyta;mnestra ;  for  the  corpse  of  .Egisthus  lies  on  the  ground 
hard  by,  with  the  avenging  pair  standing  over  it;  and  a  woman 
sits  moiuTiing  below  the  altar,  who  may  be  Electra ;  while  in 
another  part  of  the  scene  Orestes  is  persecuted  by  Furies, 
brandishing  serpents.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  monument 
is  the  story  of  the  Theban  Brothers ;  here  engaged  in  alterca- 
tion ;  there  driven  by  a  torch-armed  Fury  to  their  destiny,  which 
is  set  forth  in  the  centre  of  the  relief,  where  the}'  are  dying  by 
each  other's  hands.  Their  father  (Kdipns  is  here  also ;  led  away 
from  the  sad  scene,  he  encounters  a  Fury  similarly  armed.  A 
naked  female  figure  seated  on  a  rock  is  probably  Jocasta.  At 
one  end  of  the  monument  is  represented  a  humiin  sacrifice — a 
woman  being  thrust  on  an  altar,  and  stabbed  by  two  men — 
it  may  be  Clytiemnestra  innnolated  to  the  iikuics  of  Agamemnon. 
At  the  oi^posite  end  Pyrrhus  is  about  to  slay  the  infant  Astyanax, 
in  the  arms  of  his  tutor,  who  has  vainly  borne  hini  to  an  altar  for 
protection  ;  or  it  may  be  Tekphus  threatening  to  kill  the  young 
Orestes.^ 

Around  the  room  are  arranged  tlic  fnjlowiiig  ol)jec'ts — A 
marble  urn,  of  large  size,  in  the  lunn  of  a  ((lucli,  on  which 
reclines  the  figure  of  a  youth.  The  legs  of  the  ctuich  are 
prettily  carved  with  mermaids,  and  the  iVic/i-  iibove  shows 
Cujjids  chasing  geese,  all  in  sharp  reliel".  A  balf-draped  female 
statue  in  ncnfro.  A  semicolossal  head  of  Medusa  in  the  same  stone, 
witli  snakes  tied  under  the  chin.  A  slab  with  a  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion, Latin  and  Fmbrian,  «>ii  lioth  sides. — From  Todi.  Two 
busts  of  great  beauty  —  one  ol'  a  youth  witli  a  garland  of  fiowers, 
in  ncnfro;  the  other  of  a  maiden  in  len'a-colla.  A  beautiful 
frieze  in  the  same  material,  with  the  heads  of  a  young  nian  and 
woman  in  higli  r(  lii  f  and  coldinrd.  i  a<h  liankcd  liv  a  ]):\\r  of 
genii  or  ('upids,  ami  sni'i'ounded  by  tlowt  rs  and  foliage,  'i'his 
<liarniing  architectural  fragment  has  niore  of  a,  (Ireek  than 
Ftruscan  eharaeter,  and  proliably  canic  iVoiii  .Magna  (Ira'cia. 
"  I'ur  .'III  illustration  sec  Muh.  (iri-'-T.  I.  Uv.  '.Ml. 
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In  the  corners  of  tliis  room  are  some  small  cinerary  urns  of 
pottery,  in  the  form  of  rude  huts  of  skins,  stretched  on  cross- 
poles.  They  still  contain  hurnt  ashes  ;  and  were  found,  top^ether 
with  a  number  of  small  pots,  lamps,  rude  attempts  at  the  human 
figure,  fihulce,  knives,  and  lanceheads,  in  a  jntJio^i,  or  large  jar  of 
coarse  brown  earthenware,  such  as  stands  in  this  chamber,  and  is 


HUT-URN    AND    OTHER    ARTICLES    OF    I'OTTKRY,    FROM    THE    ALBAN    3I0UNT. 

represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut. °  These  were  found  many 
years  ago  on  the  Alban  Mount;  and  analogy  marks  them  as  of 
very  high  antiquity — the  sepulchral  furniture  of  the  earliest  races 
of  Italy,  prior,  it  is  probable,  to  the  foundation  of  Piome.^ 


'•*  The  above  wood-cut  shows  a  section  of 
one  of  the  large  jars,  containing  one  of  the 
hut-urns,  and  a  variety  of  vessels  of  the 
same  material  around  it.  The  iirns,  how- 
ever, are  not  always  so  found,  hut  are 
sometimes  separate.  Some  are  marked  with 
curious  figures  in  relief,  which  have  been 
supposed  to  be  Oscan  characters,  but  are 
mere  decorations. 

^  These  remarkable  urns  were  first  found 
;n  1817  at  Montecucco,  near  Marino,  and 
flt  IMonte  Crescenzio,  near  the  Lago  di 
Castello,  beneath  a  stratum  oi  pcpcrino,  IS 
inches  thick.  They  were  embedded  in  a 
yellowish  volcanic  ash,  and  rested  on  a 
lower  and  earlier  stratum  of  peperino.  The 
upper   stratum    being   broken   through  to 


plant  vines,  disclosed  these  large  pots  with 
their  contents,  as  represented  in  the  above 
wood-cut.  As  the  Etniscan  sepulchral 
monuments  were  often  imitations  of  temples 
or  houses,  these,  which  have  a  much  ruder 
structure  as  their  type,  the  shepherd's  hut 
of  skins,  indicate  a  far  earlier  origin  ;  a 
view  confirmed  by  the  very  primitive  art 
displayed  by  all  the  objects  found  with 
them.  The  ashes  they  contain  are  probably 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Alba  Longa, 
which,  if  we  may  believe  tradition,  stood 
on  the  ridge  surrounding  the  lake.  At 
first  these  hut-urns  were  regarded  as  of 
antediluvian  antiquity,  for  it  was  asserted 
that  so  far  back  as  history  extends,  the 
volcano  had  been  extinct,  and  the  crater 
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Chamber  of  Terra-Cottas. 

In  the  centre  of  this  room  stands  a  Leantifiil  terra-cotta  statue 
of  Mercury,  -with  jwtasKS  and  cddiicctis,  found  at  Tivoli,  and  of 
Roman  art.  There  are  also  three  fragments  of  female  statues 
in  terra-cotta,  from  ^'ulci.  Genuinely  Etruscan  also  is  the 
small  figure  of  a  youth  lying  on  a  couch.  From  the  gash  in 
his  tliigh,  and  tlio  hound  at  his  bed-side,  he  is  common!}'  called 
Adonis  ;  but  it  may  be  merely  the  effigy  of  some  yoiuig  Etruscan, 
who  met  his  death  in  the  wild-boar  chase.     His  flesh  is  coloured 


filled  with  water,  wliicli,  during  the  siege 
of  A'eii,  overflowed,  and  gave  occasion  to 
the  cutting  of  the  celebrated  Emissary,  in 
the  year  3j8  of  Rome.  But  on  reference  it 
was  found  that  Livy  (I.  31)  had  recorded 
volcanic  action  in  the  Alban  Mount  in  the 
time  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  and  it  was  re- 
nieml)ercd  that  whatever  records  of  such 
disturl)ances  may  liavc  been  preserved  in 
tl'.e  llonian  arcliives  were  destroyed  by  the 
(iauls,  when  they  burnt  the  City  in  the 
year  365.  It  was  ascertained  also  that 
Li\'y  mentions  frequent  volcanic  disturb- 
ances in  Latium  at  a  much  later  date — that 
he  records  no  less  than  ten  eruptions  as 
occurring  between  the  yeai-s  53G  and  rit>r>. 
On  viewing  the  question  from  a  geological 
as  well  as  from  a  historical  point  of  view, 
it  was  seen  to  be  quite  possible  that  ages 
after  the  burial  of  these  ancient  Ali)ans,  an 
eruption  may  have  occurred,  of  which  no 
record  ha.s  come  down  to  \in,  which  may 
have  deposited  a  bed  of  j^cpcrlno  over  tliis 
necropolis.  For  jtcpcrino  is  composed 
simply  of  volcanic  ashes  and  lajulli,  thrown 
up  with  enormous  (piantities  of  hot  water, 
BO  fus  to  form  a  mud,  which  coats  the  slopes, 
and  when  dry  and  indurated,  constitutes 
the  rock  of  that  name.  After  a  time,  the 
gfjnuineness  of  the  discovery  w.-us  called  in 
<|uestion  ;  it  wan  a.sserted  that  these  sepul- 
chral relii'M,  whoso  liigh  antiquity  was 
generally  admitted,  though  denied  by  some 
who  (i.scribcd  them  to  the  northern  bar- 
barians tiiat  invaded  Italy  in  the  (iftli 
century  of  our  era,  by  others  who  saw  in 
them  the  work  of  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  I'a])al 
«crvico,  jniiHt  liavc  been  placo<l  beneath  the 
jtfperino,  either  for  greater  security,  or  to 
]iuzzlo  the  aiiti'iuaries.  In  IS'Xi,  there- 
fore, n  party  of  Italian  .savants,  comjirising 
men  eminent  as  atitiquarics  or  ge^logiHts  — 


Fiorclli,  Ilosa,  Pigoriiii,  Ponzi,  De  Rossi 
— visited  the  site  for  the  express  purpose 
of  settling  this  question,  and  they  unani- 
mously came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
relics  had  been  deposited  prior  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  volcanic  stratum  under  which 
they  were  discovered.  De  Rossi  afterwards 
continued  researches  on  the  spot,  and  found 
tjacos  of  an  extensive  necropolis  covering  a 
large  area,  in  which,  wherever  he  broke 
through  the  superincumbent  crust  of 
jirperiito,  he  discovered  similar  remains  at 
the  depth  of  from  1  to  1.^  metre.  The 
question  then  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
discovery  was  completely  set  at  rest.  la 
1871,  two  of  these  hut-urns  were  found 
inclosed  in  small  structures  of  jxjjfr/no, 
like  dolmens  or  crondechs  in  miniature, 
composed  of  several  upright  slabs  sujqiort- 
ing  a  cover  stone — very  similar  on  a  small 
scale  to  the  sepulchres  of  Saturnia,  de- 
scribed at  p.  2S2,  and  also  to  certain  tondis 
discoveretl  at  Mar/.abotto,  near  Kologna.  A 
still  more  startling  discovery  was  made  of 
several  ,sj)ccimeus  of  the  a'n  grave,  or 
earliest  coined  money  of  Italy,  either  in- 
doseil  in  the  mxss  of  pi'/xriim,  or  found 
beneath  it.  Illustrations  of  these  curious^ 
tombs  ami  their  contents,  and  of  the  said 
money  with  a  hclmeted  heail  on  the  obverse, 
and  a  fc-male  heail  on  the  reverse,  are  giveu 
in  Ann.  Inst.  1871,  tav.  d'agg.  U.  Momm- 
sen  ascribes  the  (cs  ijritve  to  tho  time  of 
the  Decemvirs,  or  the  year  30.")  of  Rome  ; 
others  carry  it  back  to  the  time  of  Servius 
Tullius,  while  Ilelbig  jironoMnces  the  art  of 
the  particidar  heads  in  i]uestion  to  mark 
llii'in  iw  later  than  tho  ago  of  I'lieidias. 
liull.  Inst.  1871,  p.  38.  For  further  in- 
formation on  this  interesting  subject,  .see 
Mull.  Inst.  1.S71,  pp.  34-52;  Ann.  Inst. 
1871,  PI).  231)  '27!), 
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red,   his   drapery  purple,    and   tliat   of  the    couch,   bhie.     This 
sepulchral  urn  was  found  at  Toscanella,  in  183J:." 

There  are  several  small  urns  of  the  same  material,,  similar  to 
those  often  described  in  Etruscan  museums,  and  with  the  usual 
subjects  coloured.  The  mutual  slaughter  of  the  Theban 
Brothers.  Cadmus  or  Jason  slaying  the  teeth-sprung  warriors 
with  a  plough.  Scylla,  represented  according  to  the  Greek, 
rather  than  Etruscan,  idea — having  a  double-tail  terminating 
in  dogs'  heads.  Trunks  and  limbs  of  the  human  frame ;  some 
for  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  others  votive  offerings ; 
a  hahj  swaddled  in  the  modern  Italian  fashion ;  ^  antcjixai  and 


ETRUSCAN    PORTRAIT,    IN    TERRA-COTTA,    FR03I    VULCI. 

tiles ;  and  heads,  portraits  of  the  deceased,  showing  abundant 
variety  of  feature,  expression,  and  fiishion  of  head-dress.  In  the 
case  by  the  window  are  some  little  figures  and  heads,  of  terra- 
cotta or  of  stone  ;  some  xevj  quaint.  Certain  of  the  female 
heads  have  quite  a  modern  aii",  and  some  are  ver}'  pretty 
and  expressive.  A  specimen  of  such  heads  is  given  in  the 
above  Avoodcut,  the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Of  much  earlier  date  are  two  large  antpfixcE  coloured  to  the 
life — one  showing  a  satyr's  head  with  red  flesh,  goat's  ears,  black 
beard,  and  hideous  mouth  ;  the  other,  the  head  of  a  nymph  with 

-  Museo  G-regoriano,  I.  tav.  93,  1.  teeth. — Horuiiiem  priusquam  genito  dente 

^  The  bodies  of  infants  were  not  burnt       creiuari  mos  gentium  non  est.     Plin.  YII. 
by  the  ancients  before  they  had  cut  their       15  ;  of.  Juven.  Sat.  XV.  139. 
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yellow  flesh,  red  hair,  and  blue  eyes,  -weaniig  an  aiiq)ii.r  on  her 
head,  very  like  that  in  the  above  woodcut.  Also  the  fragment  of 
a  sea-horse,  with  scales  painted  rod,  and  the  feathers  of  his  wings 
coloured  red,  white,  and  blue  alternately ;  in  a  very  archaic  style. 
There  are  also  some  reliefs  in  terra-cotta,  which  are  not 
Etruscan,  but  of  Augustan  times,  representing  Mithras  slaying 
the  bull,  Amazons  feeding  or  combating  griffons,  Perseus  with 
the  head  of  Medusa  of  gigantic  size,  Hercvdes  vanquishing 
the  Nemean  lion,  slaying  the  Hydra,  overthrowing  the  Cretan 
bull,  &ic. 

FiiisT  Vase-Room. 

The  vases  in  this  museum  are  very  choice.  In  truth  they  are 
among  the  most  beautiftil  specimens  of  Greek  ceramic  art  that 
have  come  down  to  us.  Being,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
2)roduce  of  the  tombs  of  Etruria,  the}-  do  not  show  that  variety 
of  character  to  be  observed  in  collections  composed  of  vases 
^fathered  from  all  parts  of  the  old  Hellenic  Avorld.  The  student 
of  this  branch  of  antiquities  will  therefore  miss  some  of  the  well- 
known  types,  with  which  he  has  become  familiar  in  the  British 
INIuseum,  at  the  Louvre,  at  Berlin,  or  at  Munich.  He  will  fmd 
very  few  though  very  interesting  specimens  of  the  old  Doric,  or 
Corinthian  vases,  as  they  are  called.  ]kit  in  those  of  the  Attic, 
or  Archaic  Greek  style,  and  in  that  Avliich  is  deservedly  desig- 
nated Perfect,  this  collection  is  unrivalled.  There  is  nothing 
inferior;  ever}^  vase  is  a  subject  for  admiration  and  for  study. 
And  this  is  my  apology  for  presenting  soniclliing  like  a  catalogue 
of  them  to  my  readers. 

This  room  contains  twenty-eight  painted  vases — mostly  (t)ii- 
]ih(n-(f',  in  the  Second  or  Archaic  style,  with  black  figures  on  the 
ground  of  the  clay.*^ 

]n  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  a  ixdcslal.  stands  a  kratcr,  or 
mixing-vase,  with  figures,  painted  purple,  icd,  black,  and  yellow, 

*  It  m.'iy  Im  well  licic  to  rei>cat  tlic  names  vh<>».-<,  kiinlhos. 
of    llio    iirinciiml    hoiIh   of   aiK'icnt    v.-uses,  \'iuseH  for  drinkiiij; — kuniluiros,  kijatlios, 

eliii'Hifyiiig  them  iicconling  to  llie  imriioses  li/li.r,    jilihiln,     gkyjilio.i,    kolkion,     kcras, 

they  Kervc<l  : —  rinjton. 

VaHCH   for  lioMiiig  wiiio,  oil,   or  fniit —  Tlicro    are  many   more   varieties,    wliicli 

(tinjihura,  pclikf,  sUtuinun,  ItUn.  nceil  not  bo  stated  here.    And  tlio  khjtlioi, 

VaHCH    for    water,    nlwayH    witii    lliree  (tlitlmstoi,  and  otiier  unguent- va.scs,  1  liavo 

liandlcH — hifdrifi,  kalpin.  not  thou^'lit  it  necesRary  to  siiecify.     The 

Va«e«  for  mixing  wine  at  tlic  lanf|uet —  fornin  of  all  havo  been  shown  in  the  k\i- 

kntlcr,  kckbe,  oxyliajtlion.  jtcndix    to    tlie    Introduction,    to   which   I 

V'a«e.s  for  pouring — unoihov,  oljic,  pro-  must  refer  the  reader  for  illustrationH. 
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on  fi  very  pale  ground,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  Greek 
art ;  indeed  this  is  one  of  the  iinest  vases  ever  rescued  from  the 
tombs  of  Etruria.  It  displays  Mercmy  presenting  the  infant 
Bacchus  to  Silenus,  Avhose  half-brutal  character  is  marked  by 
hairy  tufts  on  his  naked  body.  Two  nymphs,  the  nurses  of  the 
lively  little  god,  complete  the  group.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase, 
is  a  Muse,  sitting  between  two  of  her  sisters,  and  striking  a  lyre.'' 
— From  Yulci. 

The  vases  on  the  shelves  around  this  room  are  mostl}^  ampliorce, 
with  black  figures.  Beginning  from  the  left  as  you  enter,  j^ou 
will  find  the  following,  though  their  arrangement  may  be  found  to 
vary  from  time  to  time. 

AVarriors  fitting  on  their  greaves  in  preparation  for  the  combat ; 
Pallas  stands  by,  watching  them.  Her  shield  bears  a  woman's 
leg  kneeling  as  its  device. 

Pallas,  Diony-sos,  and  Apollo.  Here  the  goddess  has  a  stag's 
head  on  her  shield. 

Euroi^a  sitting  on  the  bull.  On  the  reverse,  Heracles  between 
Pallas  and  Dionysos. 

Heracles  overthrowing  tlie  Cretan  bull,  by  ropes  fastened  to  his 
hind  legs.     Reverse — Combat  between  Achilles  and  "  Episos." 

Pallas  and  Ares  in  a  quadriga,  vanquishing  the  Titans — a  spirited 
scene.     Above  the  chariot  is  inscribed  "Nikostratos  kalos." 

Dionysos  in  a  car,  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  ears  of  corn  in  the 
other,  between  two  nymphs. 

Heracles  overcoming  the  centaur  Nessus  ;  reverse — Combat  ot 
Centaurs  and  Lapithse. 

The  other  vases  of  this  style  not  specified  bear  either  Bacchic 
subjects,  or  the  deeds  of  Hercules. 

In  a  corner  is  a  large  Icelehe,  in  the  First  or  earliest  style, 
showing  a  combat,  with  a  band  of  animals  below. 

One  small  Jariter  m  the  corner  by  the  window  is  remarkable 
for  a  humorous  scene,  where  Jupiter  is  paying  court  to  Alcmena, 
who  regards  him  tenderly  from  a  window.  The  god,  disguised, 
it  would  seem,  in  a  double  sense,  bears  a  brotherly  resemblance 
to  "honest  Jack  Falstaff,"  or  might  pass  for  an  antique  version 
of  Punch  ;  he  brings  a  ladder  to  ascend  to  his  fair  one  ;  and 
Mercur}',  the  patron  of  amorous,  as  of  other  thefts,  is  present  to 
assist  his  fiither. — From  MaQ-na  Grtecia. 

In  the  case  by  the  window  are  sundry  lamps,  chiefly  Boman  ; 
one  is  of  glass. 

*  Mas.  Gre;ror.  II.  tar.  26. 
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Second  VASE-Roo^r. 

This  room  contains  tliirt3--nine  vases.  In  the  centre  are  five 
on  pedestals.  The  most  singuhir  is  one  of  the  rare  form  called 
lebes — a  large  glohe-shaped  bowl  on  a  tall  stand,  like  an  enor- 
mous cup  and  ball.  Its  paintings  are  most  archaic  in  subject 
and  design — sphinxes,  harpies,  and  other  chimoiras,  with  wild 
beasts,  principally  lions  and  boars,  glaring  angrily  at  each  other, 
as  they  are  commonl}'  represented  on  the  earliest  Greek  vases ; 
and  as  Hesiod  describes  them  on  the  shield  of  Hercules" — 

*ES  (T(p(aS  S(f)KU_UiVWV,    K0T(6vTU1V  6  If/J.fVOllt'  Tf. 

The  bowl  of  the  vase  has  four  bands  of  figures,  but  the  upper 
one  represents  a  boar-hunt,  and  a  spirited  combat  of  Greeks 
and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Earliest  style. — From 
Cervetri." 

Another  vase  in  the  centre  is  a  Jadpls,  with  Apollo,  lyre  in 
hand,  standing  by  a  chair  in  the  midst  of  six  Muses.  Third  or 
Perfect  style.— Vulci.^ 

The  third  is  a  very  remarkable  vase — a  large  amphora,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  Second,  or  Archaic  style,  in 
which  hardness  and  severity  of  design  are  combined  with  a  most 
careful  and  conscientious  execution  of  details.  It  represents, 
on  one  side,  the  curious  subject  of  Acliilles  ("  Aciiir-Eos  ")  and 
Ajax  ("  Atantos  ")'•' playing  at  dice,  or  (istnnidJi.  Achilles  cries 
"  Four  !  "  and  Ajax,  "  Three  !  " — the.  said  words  in  choice  Attic 
issuing  from  their  mouths,  just  as  would  l»c  represented  in  a 
modern  caricalui'e.  I'rom  llie  dice  not  being  sliowii,  and  iVoin 
the   linnds  being  beld    out  witb  llie  fingers    extended,  they  niiglit 

••  Scut.   Here.   1C8.     The  notion  of  en-  a  Cliiislian  of  a  jii;;  ! ' 

countcrH  l)Ctwccn  tlicsc  aniinals  was  ]ire-  " '^lav  God  Inirii  your  grcat-grcat-gvaiul- 

valeiit  in  very  ancient  times,  a.s  such  suli-  mother  !  '  said  tiic  lioar. 

jccts  arc  frequently  introdureil  on  tlie  most  "On    lieariii^   the    crc.itiiro    curse    )icr 

archaic  vascH,  and  on  other  lu-iniitivc  works  p.arcnt,   the  lioness  stoipjicd,   and,   lashin;; 

of  Greek  art.     Nor  is  it  yet  ohsoiete,  us  wo  her  fail,  roared  with  a  voice  that  the  whole 

learn  from  tlio  curious  story  of  n  coniliat  Wdod  re-echoed,  and  siic  said,  'There  is  no 

hctwccn  a  lioness  and  a  hoar,  tohl  ],y  Sir  conqueror  Init  (tod  ! '  " 

Joiin    Orummond  Hay  in    his  jnost  enter-  '   Mus.    (Jrcgor.    II.    tav.    90.     See   tho 

tainiiiK  work   on    "Western    I'.arhary,"  to  form  of  the /c6rM,  No.  12  in  the  Chaiiter  (jh 

wliich  the  scenes  on  these  vases  might  serve  Vases. 

.-IS  illiistrationd.  "  Mus.  (.'ngor.  ]I.  tav.  If.,  2. 

"MJod   is  great !'  said   the  lioness;—  "  Where  the  names  arc  given  in  capital 

'()  Ood  !  all-merciful  Creator  I     What  an  letters,  it  is  to  bo  understood  that  .so  they 

immcnite  boar  !     What  an  ini'del  !     What  are  written  in  Greek  characters  on  the  vase. 
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be  supposed  to  be  playing  at  the  old  game  of  cUmicatio  dhjitorum, 
known  to  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  handed  down  to  modern 
times,  as  every  one  who  has  been  in  Italy  knows  to  the  cost  of 
his  peace — the  eternal  shouting  of  la  morra  assailing  liini  in 
every  street.  But  as  their  lingers  touch  the  table  between  them, 
it  is  more  probable  the  artist  intended  to  represent  them  playing 
at  dice.  Each  has  his  shield  resting  behind  him,  and  Ajax  his 
helmet  also.  Achilles  Avears  his.  Both  heroes  wear  mantles 
over  their  shoulders.  In  the  elaborate  richness  of  these  mantles 
and  of  the  armour,  and  the  exquisite  neatness  of  the  execution, 
this  vase  has  not  its  rival  in  the  collection.^  The  potter's  name, 
"EcHSEKiAS,"  is  recorded,  as  well  as  that  of  the  person  to  whom 
it  was  presented — *'the  brave  Onetorides."  On  the  reverse  of 
the  vase  is  a  family  scene  of  "the  great  Twin-brethren"  — 
"  Kastor"  with  his  horse,  "  Poludeukes  "  playing  wdth  his  dog, 
"  Tyndareos  "  and  *'  Leda  "  in  quaintly  figured  drapery,  stand- 
ing by.  A  boy  is  carrying  a  seat  on  his  head,  and  either  he  or 
the  horse  is  called  "  Kularos."  This  beautiful  relic  of  antiquity 
was  found  at  Vulci  in  1834.^ 

The  fourth  vase  on  a  pedestal  is  an  amphora,  representing  the 
body  of  Achilles  borne  to  Peleus  and  Thetis,  followed  by  his 
companions  in  arms,  one  of  whom  bears  the  Trinacrian  device 
on  his  shield.  On  the  reverse  is  Bacchus  driving  a  quadriga, 
attended  b^y  a  Satyr  and  Msenads.     Second  style. — Cervetri.^ 

The  fifth  vase  is  a  lalpis,  and  has  for  its  subject  the  Death  of 
Hector.  The  hero  "  of  the  quick-glancing  helmet  "  is  sinking 
in  death,  and  relaxing  his  hold  on  his  arms.  His  beardless 
victor  stands  over  him  with  drawn  sword.  Minerva  supports  her 
favourite  hero ;  and  Apollo — or,  it  may  be,  Venus — stands,  boAv 
in  hand,  behind  the  fallen  Trojan,  and  points  an  arrow  at  the 
Greek,  as  if  to  predict  the  fate  in  store  for  him.  A  beautiful 
vase  in  the  Third  style. — From  Vulci. "^ 

On  the  shelf  to  the  left  of  the  door  are  amphonc  in  the  Second 
style,  among  which  the  following  are  most  worth}-  of  notice  : — 

Heracles  and  Apollo  contending  for  the  tripod  at  Delphi. 

Heracles  and  the  Nemean  lion. 

^  This  subject  is  not  uncommon.      In-  See  Annal.  Inst.  186(3,  tav.  d'agg.  U.  V. 

stances  of  it,    Ijut  of  infei'ior  design  and  -  Illustrated   in    ]\lon.    Ined.    Inst.    II. 

execution,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  IMuseum  tav.  22.      Mas.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  53.     Ann. 

at  Naples,  in  the  Uritish  Museum,  and  in  Inst.  1835,  p.  228. — Panof.ka. 

other   large   collections   of    ancient    vases.  •*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  50,  2. 

The  ancient  game,  now  called  morra,    is  ■*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  12,  2. 
occasionallj^  represented   on   Greek  vases. 
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Heracles  and  the  sea-god  Xereus. 

Heracles  rescuing  Deianeira  from  the  Centaur  Xcssus. 

Heracles  and  the  Amazon  Penthesileia. 

Combat  of  Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclus. 

A  remarkable  vase,  an  amphora  of  that  sort  contracting 
towards  the  neck,  -which  is  commonly  called  a  pelihe,  shows  two 
men  sitting  imder  an  olive-tree,  each  with  an  amphora  at  his. 
feet,  and  one  who  is  measuring  the  oil  exclaims,  "  O  father 
Jove !  would  that  I  were  rich  ! "  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase 
is  the  same  jiair,  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  for  the  prayer 
has  been  heard,  and  the  oil-dealer  cries — '''  Verily,  yea,  verily,  it 
hath  been  filled  to  overflowing."     Second  style.  —  Ca^re.^ 

The  shelf  opposite  the  window  contains  hydrice,  or  water-jars, 
mostly  in  the  same  archaic  style. 

In  the  corner  is  a  race  of  women,  a  very  curious  scene. 

Zeus,  Pallas,  and  Heracles  in  a  quadriffa,  contending  with  the 
Giants;  a  scene  full  of  spirit.  On  the  shoulder  of  the  vase, 
Pallas  is  twice  represented  on  foot  engaged  in  a  similar  combat. 

Pallas  in  a  quadriga,  attended  by  Hermes  and  Heracles.  On 
the  shoulder,  Theseus  is  vanquishing  the  Minotaur. 

A  quadrii/a  foreshortened;  a  not  unique  subject  in  early  Greek 
art,  as  the  well-laiown  metope  from  Selinus  will  testify. 

Krater.  Triptolemus  on  his  car  drawn  by  serpents.  From 
Magna  Gnecia. 

A  hi/dria  of  superior  size,  and  extreme  beauty,  in  tlie  Tliird  or 
Perfect  style,  representing  Apollo  seated  on  the  Delphic  tripod, 
which  is  speeding  its  winged  course  over  the  waves.  Dolphins 
and  otlier  fish  are  gambolling  in  the  water,  attracted  to  tlio 
surface  by  the  music  of  the  god's  lyre.  It  is  one  of  tlie  most 
beautifid,  and  best  preserved  vases  yet  discovered  at  Vulci." 

Jli/drin.  Nymphs  at  a  Doric  fountain;  some  going,  others 
returning.  'J'heir  pots,  true  hijdr'ue  in  form,  just  like  the  vase 
itself,  are  laid  on  their  heads  in  dill'erent  positions,  according 
as  they  are  full  or  empty;  as  may  bo  observed  among  the 
peasant-girls  of  Italy  at  tbe  ])resent  day.  In  an  ui)i)er  band  is 
a  spirited  cond)Mt,  tbought  to  re])resent  .Fneas  assisting  Hector 
against  Ajax.  In  a  lower  l)and,  boys  on  horseback  ore  lumting 
stags.  Second  style. — N'Mlci.*^ 
A  warrior  mounting  his  quadruju. 

*  M-.n.  Iii<-.1.  Inst.    II.   t;iv.  M  1.;  Muh.        tiv.  PI.  Mmi.  Inod.  Inst.  1.  t.av.    IC.'.Alu.s. 
(JrcK'.r.  II.  tiiv.  CI,  1.  (i'rfj,'(.r.  II.  tav.  ].'">,  I. 

6  Miciili,   Ant.    V><\<.  It.il.    III.    p.    117,  '  .Muh.  Grtgor.  II.  tav.  {),  2. 
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Heracles  in  a  quadri(ia  attended  by  Pallas  and  Dionysos.  On 
the  shoulder,  the  demi-god  overcoming  the  Nemean  lion. 

On  tbe  shelf  at  right  angles  are  the  following: — • 

Kalpis.  Heracles  contending  with  the  Xemean  lion.  Pallas 
seated  looking  calmly  on.     Third  style. 

Hydria.     Peleiis  seizing  Thetis  at  a  fountain.     Second  style. 

Two  Panathenaic  anipJione,  each  showing  Pallas  brandishing 
her  spear  in  the  attitude  of  attack,  between  two  Doric  columns, 
crowned  with  cocks.  The  reverse  of  one  shows  a  hhja  at  full 
gallop  ;  of  the  other,  a  foot-race.  The  usual  inscription  is  want- 
ing in  each. 

KaJpis.  Theseus,  having  pierced  the  wild  sow  of  Crommyon 
with  his  spear,  and  Avounded  her  with  a  stone,  has  brought  her  to 
bay,  and  awaits  her  attack,  sword  in  hand,  with  his  cJdamys 
wrapt  round  his  left  arm ;  nearly  as  the  Spanish  matador  en- 
counters the  bull  in  the  arena.     Third  style. — Yulci.^ 

Kcd2)is.  Nymphs  at  a  fountain,  filling  tlieir  jars,  assisted  by  a 
aian  avIio  brings  up  an  amphora  to  be  filled.     Second  style. 

Stamnos.  On  the  body  of  this  vase  is  a  band  of  figures  repre- 
senting the  pahestric  games — wrestling,  boxing,  and  cliariot- 
racing.  In  an  upper  band  is  a  banquet  of  four  couples  of  both 
sexes,  very  like  the  feasting-scenes  in  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii, 
but  in  a  more  archaic  style.     Second  style. — Yulci. 

On  the  shelf  by  the  Avindow  are  two  most  archaic  vases.  One 
is  a  hydria  of  singular  form.  The  subject  is  the  Boar  of  Caly- 
don  at  bay,  attacked  by  dogs,  and  by  hunters  armed  with  spears, 
all  of  whom  have  their  names  attached.  The  other  is  an 
<enocho'e,  and  represents  Ajax,  "Aivas,"  fighting  with  ^'Eneas, 
who  is  assisted  by  Hector.  The  figures  are  painted  in  black,  red 
and  white  on  the  pale  yellow  ground  of  the  clay.  The  very 
peculiar  design,  and  the  primitive  palaeography,  mark  these  vases 
to  be  of  that  rare  Doric  class,  probably  from  Corinth,  whi<'h  are 
seldom  found  on  any  other  Etruscan  site  than  C'ervetri.^ 

In  the  cases  by  the  window  are  sundry  articles  in  pottery, 
among  which  notice  a  small  canoe,  a  rhyton  in  the  form  of  a 
man's  leg;  two  alahastl  in  the  shape  of  eagles'  heads,  from 
Cervetri ;  small  heads  of  terra-cotta,  with  moulds  for  casting 
.them;  and  tw'o  very  small  bowls  or  saucers,  each  with  a  Cupid 
painted  in  the  middle,  and  one  inscribed  "  keri  pocolom,"  the 
other  "laverxa  rocoLOM,"  in  very  archaic  Latin  characters. 

^  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  12,  1.  Gregor.   II.  tav.    17,  2;  Ann.    Inst.   183G, 

3  Mon.  Ined.  Inst.  II.  tav.  38  A  ;  Mus.       pp.  306—310,  Abcken. 

vol..    II.  H   H 
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(^Itaprant,  ok  TniRi>  "S'Asr.-liOor^i. 

'L'liis  is  a  long  hall  or  gallrry,  Avitli  the  vases  anaiiged  on; 
shelves  along  the  inner  ■wall.  I  shall  specify  the  most  remark- 
able, but  as  their  collocation  is  subject  to  alterations,  they  may 
not  be  found  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  hei'e  mentioned. 

Amphora.  Pallas  and  Heracles  contending  -with  the  Giants, 
represented  as  men  in  armour,  not  of  larger  size  than  their 
opponents.  A  two-headed  Cerberus  follows  the  mortal  warriors. 
— Vulci. 

Amphovd.  Aurora  mourning  over  her  son  Memnon,  who  lies 
dead  in  a  myrtle-grove.  His  armour  is  lying  on  the  ground,  or 
is  suspended  from  the  trees.  A  dove  in  the  branches  above  is 
supposed  to  represent  his  soul,  or  it  may  be  one  of  the  hero's, 
companions,  changed,  as  the  legend  states,  into  birds.  Observe 
the  expression  of  the  weepmg  mother.  On  the  reverse  of  this 
scene  is  Briseis  led  away  from  Achilles. — Yulci.^ 

Hi/ilria.  The  combat  of  Heracles  with  Cycnus.  Pallas 
assists  her  hero,  and  Ares  his  son.  l>elow  is  a  l)and  of  lions 
and  boars. — Vubi. 

JTydrin.  A  fountain  with  a  Doric  portico,  having  snakes  and 
birds  painted  on  tlic  arcliitrave.  'J'lie  Avater  gushes  from  the 
mouths  of  lions  and  asses,  and  flows  in  waving  curves  into  the 
l)itcbers !  On  the  shoulder  of  the  vase,  Heracl(>s  is  overcoming 
the  Nemcan  lion;  I'allas  and  Inlaus  stand  by  with  a  chariot. — 
Vulci." 

JI}/(1ri((.  Pallas  nu)unting  her  qu(((lri(i<i,  attended  by  Hermes 
and  Heracles.  On  tlie  slioubliT  of  tbe  vase  Tlieseus  is  slaying 
the  jNIinotaur ;  youtbs  and  maidens  stand  around,  the  tribute 
sent  li'om  Atluns  to  Crete,  and  rescued  by  the  hero's  ex]»loit. — 

Vldri. 

Ihjdr'id.  'i'wo  men  on  horseback,  wlio  might  represent  tlio 
Dioscuri  were  it  not  for  the  inscri])tions  above  tlunn.  On  the 
sboulder  of  the  vase  an;  eontests  of  racers  and  put^ilists. — 
( 'ei-vetri. 

Ifi/drid.  Tbeseus  slaying  the  ■Nlinolanr;  youths  and  niai(hns, 
with  biiin<lies  in  lh(  ir  bands,  stand  Iiy.  In  an  upper  l)and  is 
liacchus  iiohling  a  /.v/v/.s  or  wine-lioi'ii,  in  ihe  midst  of  Satyrs 
and  Ma'uads.  (bmcing  to  the  music  of  llir  (h)idde-i)i])es  and 
I'ustanets. — \'Mlei. 

Aniphofit.      lieiiich's  ovei'coniing  IIk'  Xeniciin  lion. 

'   MuH.  Urcgi.r.  11.  lav.  -lit,  'J.  -  .Mu.s.  Uicgor.  II.  liiv.  ]0,  2. 
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Ampliora.  A  quadriga,  with  Pallus  and  Heracles  behind  it. 
Reverse. — A  Bacchic  dance. 

All  the  foregoinf:^  are  in  the  Second,  or  Archaic  Greek  style. 
Be3'ond  the  recess,  which  is  occupied  by  a  large  krater  ivovct 
Magna  Grrecia,  are  the  following:- — 

Ampliora.  Achilles  and  Memnon,  contending  over  the  bod}-  of 
Antilochus.  On  the  reverse,  Heracles  in  a  quadriija  accom- 
panied by  Pallas.     A  beautiful  vase  in  the  Second  st^de. — Vulci. 

Kalph.  "  TiiAMYRis  "  with  lyre  in  hand,  contending  with  the 
Muses.     A  very  beautiful  vase  in  the  Third  style. — Yulci.^ 

Kalpis.  ''Poseidon"  seizing  "Aitiira,"  as  she  is  plucking 
flowers.     Third  Style.— Yulci.^ 

Hi/dria.  A  man  painting  or  inscribing  a  stele  or  funeral 
monument ;  another  passes  him  in  a  chariot.  Third  style. — 
Vatican  Library."' 

Amphora,  with  twisted  handles.  The  single  figure  of  a  warrior. 
In  the  Third  st^de. — Nola. 

Amphora.  A  woman  carrying  a  shield  bearing  the  device  of  an 
eagle  with  a  snake  in  its  beak.     Third  style. 

Ampliora.  Demeter  with  a  torch  in  each  hand,  seeking  her 
daughter  Perse j)lione.     Third  style. 

Amphora.  Theseus  slaying  the  Minotaur  at  a  Doric  column. 
Third  style. 

Kalpis.  Boreas,  with  wings  and  talaria,  seizing  the  nymph 
Oreithyia  at  an  altar.     Third  style. 

Kalpis.  A  woman  in  a  quadriga,  followed  by  another  on  foot 
with  a  lyre,  and  preceded  by  a  third  with  a  torch  in  each  hand. 
Third  style. 

Amphora,  in  the  recess,  from  Magna  Grtecia. 
Two  Panathenaic  amphora,  with  the  figure  of  Athene  Proma- 
clios,  brandishing  her  lance  between  two  Doric  columns  sur- 
mounted by  cocks,  and  with  the  usual  legend  "TONA0ENE0EN- 
A0AON" — "of  the  prizes  from  Athens."  In  one  case  the 
goddess  has  a  gorgoncion  on  her  shield  ;  in  the  other  her 
favourite  owl.  The  former  vase  is  pseudo-archaic,  as  the 
archaicisms  it  displays  are  not  proper  to  the  date  of  its  ma- 
nufacture, but  are  conventionalities  retained  from  an  earlier 
period.  The  reverse  as  usual  shows  scenes  from  the  public 
games. — Vulci.'' 

Amphora.     Heracles,  shaking  hands  with  the  grey-eyed  goddess, 

2  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  13,  2.  •'  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  16,  1. 

■*  Jlus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  14,  1.  '"'  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  42,  43. 
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his  patroness,  salutes  lier  with  "XAIPE."  lolaus  stands  hy, 
bearing  the  hero's  arms.  On  the  reverse  a  citJutrista  is  i)laving 
between  two  athletes,  very  like  tlie  figures  in  the  painted  tombs 
of  Corneto.     A  very  beautiful  vase  in  the  Third  style. — Vulci." 

Anipliont.  A  youth  with  the  discing.  On  the  reverse  is  a 
padotribes.  A  very  beautiful  vase  with  brilliant  lustre.  Third 
style. — Vulci.^ 

Amphura.     Dionysus  revelling  with  Satyrs  under  the  vines. 

Anqdiora.  Heracles  and  Apollo  contending  for  the  tripod, 
^linerva  endeavours  to  part  them.  On  the  reverse  are  dances 
to  the  music  of  the  lyre  and  double-pipes.  'J'liird  style. — 
Cervetri," 

Amphora.  Apollo,  witli  liis  lyre  in  hand,  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  blow  which  Cassandra  aims  at  liim  with  an  axe.  A  beautiful 
vase  in  the  Third  style. — A'ulci.^ 

Amphora.  Apollo  crowned  with  laurel,  playing  liis  lyre,  and 
rapt  in  song.     A  beautiful  vase,  in  the  Third  style,  from  Vulci." 

Amphora. — Hecuba, — '*  Ekahe  " — presents  a  goblet  to  her  son, 
"the  brave  Hector  "—KAAOS  EKT12P— and  regards  him  with 
such  intense  interest,  that  she  s])ins  the  wine  as  she  pours  it  out 
to  him.  Tlie  hoary -headed  "  Pkiamos  "  also  stands  by,  leaning 
on  his  staff,  looking  niournfull}'  on,  as  if  presaging  tlie  fate  of  his 
son.     Third  style. — Vulci.'^ 

The  large  amphora  in  the  recess  is  from  ]Magna  (Jrania,  and 
represents  a  lady,  probably  Helen,  sitting  at  her  toilet  in  the 
midst  of  lier  maids,  admiring  her  naki'd  cbarnis  in  a  mirror. 
Paris  peeps  at  her  through  a  window. 

Amphora  witli  twisted  liandles.  A  poet  with  lyre  and  plrctrniiL 
in  liand,  at  a  Doric  colinnn.  "J'wo  \'i('toi'ies  on  the  wing  bring 
him  wine  in  vases.      'Pliii'd  style. 

Amjihora.  Poseidon,  with  his  trident,  and  Ix'aring  a  I'ocU  on 
which  are  ])aint<'d  sundry  reptiles  and  lishes,  is  overthrowing  a 
wari'ior,  su})pos(!d  to  be  Polybotes.      Third  styh'. — A'uk-i.* 

Amjihora.  A  warrior,  returning  iioni  the  iigld,  receives  a 
cu))  of  wine  from  a  n\iii]ih  at  a  I  )((ri('  cohnini.  Tliird  style. — - 
Vuhi. 

A  tiijihnra.      Tiieseus  slaying  the  Minotaur. 

Ampluira.      I'allas  armed,  stands  willi  In  r  hchnct  in  her  hand, 

7  Mils.  (;rof,'<.r.  II.  t;iv.  .^4,  2.  =  Miis.  (ircf,'or.  II.  t.nv.  r.!>,  '_>. 

"  MiiH.  (ircgnr.  II.  tAV.  f.S,  ].  •'  Miis.  ( J iT^ror.  II.  I.iv.  (i(i,  2. 

"  MuH.  Urc-Kor.  H.  Uv.  54,  1.  ■♦  Mum.  ({rognr.  II.  tuv.  0(),  1. 

»  MiiH.  (ircgor.  II.  t!iv.  G'l,  ]. 
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on  one  side  of  the  vase  ;  Hermes  on  the  other.  Vase  in  the 
Third  style,  liaving  a  brilHant  lustre.  » 

Amphora.  Achilles,  bare-headed,  but  armed  with  cuirass, 
and  spear,  stands  on  one  side  of  the  vase  ;  on  the  other  a  nympJi 
is  filling  a  goblet  with  wine,  to  refresh  the  hero,  after  his  labour 
in  the  light.     A  beautiful  vase  in  the  best  style,  from  Yulci.^ 

Stamnos.  Zeus  reclining  on  his  couch,  cup  in  hand ;  Nike, 
or  it  may  be  Hebe,  bringing  him  wine.     Third  style. 

iri/diia.  Two  youths  Avith  spears  sitting  on  rocks  ;  others 
bring  them  weapons  and  armour.     Third  style. 

Kalp'is.  A  boy  Avith  his  hoop  in  one  hand,  and  a  cock  in  the 
other,  which  he  seems  to  have  stolen  from  a  hen-roost.  An  old 
man,  suj)posed  to  be  his  tutor,  or  ptedotrihcs,  is  calling  him  to 
account  for  his  misdeeds.  Third  style.  It  is  not  known  where 
this  beautiful  vase  was  found,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Vatican 
Library  long  jjrior  to  the  formation  of  this  Museum.^ 

Amphora.  Two  warriors  in  a  quadruja  going  to  battle.  Two 
women,  Avith  small  children  on  their  arms,  stand  by  the  car — a 
scene  generally  interjn'eted  as  the  parting  of  Amphiaraus  and 
Eriphyle.  On  the  reverse,  are  rejiresented  the  gods  of  Olympus. 
Zeus  seated  on  his  throne,  about  to  give  birth  to  Pallas- Athene. 
Hera  and  Ares  stand  before  him ;  Poseidon  and  Hermes  behind. 
The  owl  is  perched  on  the  god's  sceptre,  as  if  awaiting  the  advent 
of  his  mistress.     Second  style. — Cervetri. 

Stamnos.  A  Mtenad  with  a  lyre,  and  another  with  thyrsus  in 
hand,  and  dishevelled  locks. 

Stamnos.  The  gods  in  council.  Hera  seated  on  her  "golden 
throne ;  "  Zeus  standing  before  her,  bolt  in  hand ;  Pallas, 
Hermes,  and  Poseidon,  with  their  respective  attributes ;  and 
another  pair,  probably  Hephffistos  and  Aphrodite.  Third  style. — 
Vulci.7 

Sta77inos.  Hippolyta  on  horseback  and  in  close  mail,  contend- 
ing with  Theseus,  aided  by  Peirithous,  on  foot.  Third  style. — • 
Vulci.8 

Stamnos.  "Zeus"  seizing  "Aigixa,"  in  the  midst  of  her 
sisters;  who,  on  the  other  side  of  the  vase,  are  seen  informing 
their  father  "Asopos,"  of  his  daughter's  abduction.  Third  style. 
— Yulci.^ 


•'  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  68,  3.  master's  rod.    AIus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  14,  2. 

^  Some  see  in   this  scene    Jupiter   and  '   Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  21,  1. 

Ganj'raede,   and    certainly   the    old    man's  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  20,  2. 

wand  is  more  like  a  sceptre  than  a  school-  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  20,  1. 
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Amphora.  Ileracle^^,  canviiiii;  the  boar  of  Krvniimtlius  on  his 
shoukler,  is  bringing  him  to  Eurvstheus,  avIio,  terrifiecl  at  the 
huge  monster,  tries  to  hide  liimself  in  u  welL  Second  style. — 
Yulci.^  Humour  seems  hardly  consistent  Avith  so  much  severity 
of  style. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  long  galler}',  between  the  windows, 
are  several  vases,  which,  on  your  return  to  the  entrance  door,  you 
reach  in  the  following  order : — 

Kalpls.     Apollo  with  the  Muses.     Third  style. 

Pelike.  A  warrior  receiving  a  goblet  from  a  Victory,  who 
carries  a  cadiiceus.  But  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  this 
beautiful  vase  is  that  it  was  broken  of  old,  aiul  riveted  together 
with  brass  Avire,  just  as  it  is  now  seen,  before  it  was  placed  in  the 
tomb.     Third  style. — Vulci." 

Kalpis.     Combat  between  Achilles  and  Hector.     Thii'd  style. 

Stamnos.  I'roilus,  riding  tAvo  horses,  has  been  surprised  at 
a  fountain  by  Achilles,  and  gallops  oil',  followed  b}'  his  swift- 
footed  foe.  A  maiden  alarmed  is  dro])ping  lier  ])itclier.  'J'hird 
style. — Vulci.' 

Pelike.  Artemis  olfering  a  goblet  to  her  brother  Apollo. 
Third  style.  This  vase  is  rennirkable  as  having  been  found 
near  Norcia,  in  Sabina,  on  one  of  tlie  loftiest  of  the  Apennines. 

Stamnos.  Zeus  on  liis  lliroiic,  with  Xikc  Hying  behind  liim, 
while  Apollo  stands  before  him,  playing  the  lyic.     Third  style. 

AmpJiorn.  Aphrodite,  driving  a  quiulrii/d,  I'oilowed  by  a  dove. 
Second  style. 

Amphora.  Heracles,  attended  by  Pallas,  at  the  gate  of  Orcus, 
which  is  guarded  l)y  a  double-headed  Cerberus.  The  king  of 
the  shades  is  tliere  to  receive;  them,  and  ]\'rsei)hone  sits  hard 
by,  under  a  Doric  portico.  'The.  inscription  ofi'ers  a  specimen 
of  the  unknown  tongue,  (iccHsionally  found  on  tliese  vases.' 

Stamnos.  Heracles  ))ursuing  a  nymph.  Third  slyh'.  Tiiis 
vase  has  also  been  I'estored,  and  in  :i  sin^nlar  manner;  i'or  a  ]>iece 
of  the  fennde  figure  having  Ixcn  luokcii  ii\\:iy  has  been  sui)plied 
with  a  fragment  of  ;i  bani|ueting-scene,  in  a  tot.illy  different  style; 
showing  that  the  restoiation  was  nimle  for  Ihe  snk(!  of  utility 
rather  than  of  Iteauty. 

Stamnos.  The  winged  "lli.os"  <hi\ing  her  foiir-liorse  chariot. 
Tliird  style. — N'nlci. ' 

'  MuH.  On-Kor.  IF.  t.iv.  51,  2.  •*  Miis.  (ircKor.  11.  tav,  .'>i>,  2. 

■■^  MuH.  (ircgor.  11.  tav.  6:{,  2.  ''  Mu«.  (ircgor.  II.  tav.  18,  2.      , 

•'  .MuH.  (Irc-gor.  II.  tav.  22,  1. 
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Sfamnos.  Combat  of  Greeks  and  Amazons.  Tliird  style. — 
Vulci. 

Kelehe.  The  same  subject,  treated  in  a  spirited  manner. 
The  heroine  on  horseback  is  spearing  lier  unarmoured  foe,  and 
brings  him  to  his  knee.  She  wears  a  Phrj'gian  cap  with  long 
lappets,  and  her  close-fitting  dress  is  ornamented  with  bands  of 
•chevrons,  as  in  the  celebrated  vase  in  the  Arezzo  Musemn. 
Third  st3de. — Vatican  Library. 

Kelehe.  A  Satyr  treading  grapes  in  a  wine-press.  Dionysus 
■with  a  thyrsus,  another  Satj'r,  and  two  Mrenads  are  looking  on. 
Third  style. — Yulci.  This  vase  was  broken  in  the  foot,  and 
restored  by  the  ancients." 

There  are  otlier  vases  in 
these  three  rooms,  whose 
position  I  cannot  remem- 
ber, and  many  of  those  al- 
read}'  described  bear  other 
subjects  on  the  reverse. 
Many  of  these  subjects  are 
Bacchic.  The  bearded  god, 
standing  with  wine  -  horn, 
kyatJius,  or  kantkarus,  and 
a  vine  branch  in  his  hand, 
is  surrounded  by  Satyrs 
and  Msenads.  These  are 
generally  ampliorce,  with 
black  figures,  in  the  Second 
style,  and  from  Vulci. 

The    labours   and    deeds  kyathus. 

•of  Hercules  are  often  re- 
presented, particularly  his  struggle  with  the  Nemean  lion.  He 
is  also  seen  carrying  the  Erymanthian  boar  on  his  shoulders — 
■overcoming  the  Centaurs — slaying  Cacus — destroying  the  Hydra 
— vanquishing  the  Amazons — wrestling  with  Nereus — striking 
•down  the  triple-bodied  Geryon — fetching  Cerberus  from  hell — 
contending  with  Apollo  for  the  tripod — combating  the  giants — 
driving  his  chariot  with  his  patron,  the  grey-eyed  goddess — 
playing  the  lyre,  between  Bacchus  and  Minerva — rescuing 
Deianeira  from  the  centaur  Nessus. 

Other  favourite  subjects  on  these  vases  are  the  deeds  of 
Theseus,  who  is  represented  contending  with  the  Amazons,  the 

"■'  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav  24,  1 
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Minotaur,  the  Centaurs — slaying  the  wild  sow  of  Croinnivon,  or 
securing  the  hull  of  INIarathon ;  and  scenes  from  the  Trojan 
"War,  especially  the  deeds  of  Achilles,  Hector,  and  Ulysses. 

Pahestric  exercises  and  games  are  also  often  represented — 
wrestling — hexing — racing.  Hunting  the  hare  on  horsehack, 
and  in  armour,  is  very  peculiar.  Youths  Avith  strigils  at  the 
bath,  or  i)reparing  for  the  pahestnt.  AVarriors  arming,  or  engaged 
in  combat. 

Among  the  vases  which  demand  i)articular  notice  is  a  kdcbc,  in 
very  archaic  style,  representing  a  nuptial  procession  ;  the  wedded 
pair  drawn  in  a  quadriga  ;  from  Cervetri.  An  amphora,  in  the 
Second  style,  from  the  same  site,  with  the  combat  of  Hector,, 
assisted  by  .Eneas,  against  Ajax  ;  on  the  neck  is  a  goddess- 
between  two  lions. 

ForiM'ii  A'AsK-TiooM, 

This  cliiiinber  contains  chietly  ki/likcs,  or  drinking  bowls^ 
which  are  more  rare  than  the  upright  vases,  and  not  inferior  in 
l)eauty  ;  indeed  some  of  the  most  exquisite  sj)ecimens  of  (ireek 
ceramograiihic  art  are  on  vessels  of  this  form.  ]Most  of  them 
an-  tiguicd  within  as  well  as  outside  the  l)owl,  and  without 
minute  examination,  which  can  only  be  etiected  by  handling,  it  is- 
in  nniny  instances  impossible  to  ascertain  the  subjects  of  the 
I)aintings,  or  to  determine  more  than  the  style  of  art.  I  shall 
notice  those  only  with  tlic  most  sti-iking  subji'cts,  most  of  which 
are  from  A'ulci. 

(Edipus  solving  the  riddles  ol"  the  Si)liinx.  The  same  in 
caricature — the  Thel)an  prince  having  a  monstrous  head,  and  a 
little  crutch,  like  a  luunmer,  in  his  hand  ;  the  "  nnin-devouring. 
monster"  being  reduced  to  the  figure  of  a  dog,  or  fox, — for  it  is 
hard  to  det»'rmine  which."  .lason  vomited  by  the  dragon  at  the 
feet  of  Pallas,  who  stands  by,  owl  in  hand,  watching  for  his 
advent.  The  golden  fleece  hangs  on  a  tree  Ixliiud.''  The  Kape 
of  Proserpine  ;  the  King  of  Shades  bearing  her  to  his  realms 
below:  her  oi-nnmmls  are  in  relief-  a  rare  fealui'e  in  vases  of 
tliis  (lescriplioii  lound  in  Mtnnia,  ibmigli  not  uncdninion  on  Ibose 
from  Magna  firacia.''  I'elias  being  led  to  the  caldron,  where  the 
treacherous    Aledea    stands    ready    to    sacrifice    him.'       Theseus- 

'  Tlx'iK;  two  vii^t^s  arc  illustnitfil  iiiMus.        (ircKor.   II.  iav.  ,S<i,  1. 
Ure^'or.  H.  Uiv.  80.  "  Miis.  Urchin:  II.  tiiv.  8.'j,  2. 

»  .Mon.    Itic.l.    Inst.  II.    t.nv.   .",."..      Mus.  '  Miih.  Urcjjor.  II.  tiiv.  8'J,  1. 
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binding  the  bull  of  Marathon.^  A  sick  warrior  on  a  oouch,  bis 
liead  supported  by  bis  wife  :  tlie  contrasted  pain  and  sympathy 
are  admirably  expressed.^  A  s!ii)i2)osiinn,  or  drinlcing-bout,  of 
bearded  men,  one  of  whom  is  playing  the  lyre ;  and  another  of 
men  and  youths.^  Groups  of  atldctce  preparing  for  the  arena, 
with  a  youth  trying  on  greaves,  inside  the  bowl — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  vases  in  this  room,  rivalled,  however,  by  the  next, 
which  shows  naked  youths  at  the  bath,  with  strigils  in  their 
hands.^  A  youth  exercising  with  the  dumb-bells.  Several 
specimens  of  the  curious  goblets,  painted  with  large  eyes. 
Between  each  pair  are  generally  one  or  two  small  figures  such  as 
Heracles  slaying  Cycnus, — or  contending  with  Hippolyta — - 
Hermes  and  Dionysus — Avarriors  on  foot  or  horse-back — trum- 
peters— heads  of  Pallas,  Hermes,  and  Heracles,  all  three  together 
in  profile — a  winged  Gorgon  running ;  but  the  most  connnon 
subjects  are  Bacchic. 

On  the  shelves  towards  the  windows  are  more  of  these 
kylikes  : — Ajax  bearing  the  dead  body  of  Achilles.*'  Prometheus 
bound  to  a  Doric  column,  with  the  vulture  tearing  his  liver, 
while  he  is  talking  to  Atlas  with  the  world  on  his  shoulders.^ 
Warriors  shaking  hands.  Trumpeters  with  long  straight  horns. 
Combats  of  Greeks  and  Trojans.  The  exploit  of  the  infant 
Mercury  as  cattle-lifter. 

' '  The  babe  was  born  at  the  first  peep  of  day  ; 
He  began  playing  on  the  lyre  at  noon. 
And  the  same  evening  did  he  steal  away 
Apollo's  herds."' 

The  god  of  light  is  seeking  for  his  cattle  in  the  cave  of  Cyllene  ; 
Maia  stands  by  her  new-born  son,  who,  in  his  cradle,  lies  hid  in 
a  corner  among  the  herd.^  Heracles  and  Apollo  contending  for 
the  Delphic  tripod.  Heracles  seated  in  the  bowl  he  had  received 
from  Apollo,  crossing  the  sea  to  Spain  ;  outside  the  vase  is  the 
Death  of  Hector."  Ariadne  riding  on  a  panther.  Triptolemus 
on  his  winged  car,  drawn  by  serpents,^  Midas  with  ass's  ears^ 
seated  on  his  throne,  and  his  servant  standing  before  him  Avith 
one  of  the  tell-tale  reeds  which  whispered  the  secret  to  the  world.- 

■  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  82,  2.  »  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  74,  1. 

3  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  81,  1.  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  76. 

*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  79,  1  ;  81,  1.  "  It  is  so  called  in  the  exposition  to  Mus, 
•'  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  87.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  72  ;  and  so  Dr.  Braun 
••  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  67,  2.  interprets  it  (Ann.  Inst.  1844,  p.  211,. 
'  This  is  a  burlesque.     Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  d'  Agg.   D.)  ;  but  it  is  more  like  one 

tav.  67,  3.  of  the  crooks  often  represented  in  the  bands- 

*  Mus.  Gregor.  II.  tav.  83.  1.  of  peasants. 
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Some  of  tlie  snuiller  goWets  are  not  painted  externally,  but 
have  the  maker's  name  hiscribed ;  and  on  not  a  few  is  the 
salutation  xaipe  kai  niEi — "  Hail,  and  drink  !  "  Another  inscrip- 
tion, often  seen  on  these  goblets,  ho  hais  kalo2,  shows  that  the 
vase  was  a  present  of  affection  to  some  "beautiful  youth."  A 
few,  liowever,  bear  inscriptions  in  a  language  utterly  unintelligible, 
or  ratlior  in  no  language  at  all ;  for  the  epigraphs  are  composed 
either  of  letters  put  together  at  random,  or  of  mere  shapeless 
<lots,  grouped  in  imitation  of  words. 

The  glass  cabinet  in  this  room  contains  a  number  of  curious 
articles  in  pottery — rlnjia,  and  other  fantastic  vases,  in  the  forms 
of  human  beings  or  heads,  sometimes  with  a  double  face,  and  of 
various  beasts  and  birds ;  as  well  as  some  black  ware  of  high 
anti(|uity.''  Two  beautiful  phuihe,  or  drinking-bowls,  of  black 
ware,  with  qiKidrir/a  in  relief,  are  rather  lloman  than  Etruscan. 

Here  are  also  a  few  jiainted  vases  of  ordinary  forms.  One,  a 
beautiful  (jcnocJior,  bears  a  scene  from  the  Etruscan  cockpit — the 
literal,  not  the  naval  site  so  designated."^  The  lustre  of  this  vase 
is  most  brilliant.  Another  beautiful  wnochoe  shows  a  Persian 
monarch  receiving  an  amphoni  from  his  queen. ^  A  third  vase  of 
the  same  form  displays  ''  Mknei.eos  "  rushing,  sword  in  hand, 
to  take  vengeance  on  his  faithless  spouse.  "  Eleni:,"  with 
dishevelled  liaii-,  flies  for  refuge  to  the  Palladium  ;  though  little 
would  Minerva  avail  her;  but  her  own  peculiar  patroness,  the 
laughter-loving  "  Ai'hrodite,"  interposes,  stepping  between  the 
son  of  Atreus  and  his  vengeance.  He,  evidently  startled  at  the 
apparition,  lets  his  sword  drop,  and  confesses  the  power  of  Love, 
who  hovers  over  him  witli  a  chaplet,  while  soft  Persuasion 
("  I'eitiio  ")  stands  behind  liiiu.  The  moral  may  be  bad,  but 
the  design  is  admirable;  in  tnitli,  ibis  is  one  ol"  the  most  beau- 
lifid  and  brilliant  vases  in  the  Miiseuiu.  Third  style. — Vulci." 
On  ii  calpis,  in  the  sanu;  style,  Heracles  is  seen  reclining  on  a 
<-ouch  of  masonry,  and  wakes  to  fmd  the  Satyrs  have  stolen  his 
weapons. — Vatican  Library." 

A  beautiful  jx-orhoos  of  1 'alias,  helmet  in  hand  ;  and  an  amphora 
witli  u  nymi)h  liolding  a  s])ear;  both  with  a  brilliant  lustre. 

An  aiiiplidra  in  a  late  styht  sliows  ()restes  and  I'ylades  about 
in  slay  (.'lytaiiniestra,  on  bei'  knees  between  llieni.     An  (unpltord, 

•'  Mils.  <<ro;,'(ir.  Tf.  l.iv.  '.i3,  !tii  [>H.  Miiliject  is  tn-atcd  in  ;i  very  Hiinilar  iiianiicr 

*  MuH.  UrcjiOT.  IJ.  t,!iv.  .'i,  ].  ill  aliroiizc  iiiirri>r  frciin  Ccrvotri,  illiistialcil 

'  Mu8.  Gregor.  II.  Uv.  4,  2.  in  Mi>ii.  lunt.  18(30,  tav.  33. 

''  MtiH.    Orcgor.    II.    fiv.    [,,    *.'.  This           '   iMus.  Giogor.  II.  i\v.  13,  1. 
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in  the  Second  style,  has  a  Gorgon  running,  with  wings  out- 
spread. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  are  two  beautiful  vases  in  the  Second 
style. — Achilles  and  Ajax  xdaying  at  dice  ;  and  .Eneas  escaping 
from  Troy,  carrying  his  father  Ancliises  on  his  back,  and  led  by 
his  mother  Venus. 

In  the  cases  are  some  interesting  and  curious  specimens  of 
ancient  glass. 

Room  of  the  Bronzes  and  Jewellery. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  chamber,  containing  a  great  variety 
of  articles  in  metal  from  the  tombs  of  Etruria. 

One  of  the  first  objects  that  strike  you  on  entering  is  a  couch 
of  bronze,  with  a  raised  place  for  the  head,  and  the  bottom  formed 
of  a  lattice-work  of  thin  bars.  Though  probably  just  such  a 
couch  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  wont  to  use,  it  served 
as  a  bier,  for  it  was  found  in  the  Regulini-Galassi  tomb  at 
Cervetri,  and  doubtless  once  bore  a  corpse.^ 

Around  it  stand  four  tripods,  each  supporting  a  huge  caldron 
of  bronze,  with  reliefs,  and  having  several  handles  in  the  shape  of 
dragons'  heads,  in  one  case  turned  inwards  to  the  bowl.  These 
were  all  found  in  the  above  mentioned  tomb  ® — indeed,  the  most 
interesting  articles  in  this  chamber  come  from  that  celebrated 
sepulchre. 

Six  large  circular  shields,  three  feet  in  diameter,  embossed 
with  reliefs — like  the  round  bucklers  of  the  hert)ic  age,  tlie 
do-TTtSes  evKVKXoi  of  Homer ;  four  smaller  ones,  about  half  the  size, 
decorated  with  a  sort  of  rosette  in  the  midst  of  three  panthers; 
and  twelve  disks,  too  small  to  have  served  any  purpose  but 
ornament — now  hang  round  the  walls  of  this  chamber,  and  were 
found  in  the  same  tomb,  where  the  smaller  ones  were  suspended 
from  the  walls  and  ceiling.^ 

On  one  of  the  shelves  opposite  the  window  is  a  singular 
instrument  on  wheels,  having  a  deep  bowl  in  the  centre,  just  like 
a  modern  dripping-pan,  but  decorated  with  reliefs  of  rampant 
lions.  It  was  an  incense-burner,  and  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
bier  in  the  liegulini  sepulchre.^      All  these  articles  are  by  some 

^  See  Vol.  I.  p.  207.     It  is  about  6  feet  seems  to  be  an  illustration  of  the  rprjThy 

Jong,   2  ft.  3  in.    wide,    and  about  1   foot  Af'xoJ  of  Paris  and  Helen,  Iliad  III.  44 S. 
high,  standing  ou  nix  legs.     It  was  orna-  *  Mas.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  15,  1,  16,  l-o. 

mented  with  embossed  reliefs  of  men,  lions,  '  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  18-20. 

.sphinxes,  dogs,  and  flowers.     Mus.  Gregor.  '  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  15,  5,  6. 

I.  tav.  16,  8,  9  ;  17.     This  reticulated  bier 
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regardeil  ratlier  as  Pelasgic  tliun  Etl■u^^can.  In  either  case  they 
are  of  early  Italic  art.  Immediately  above  is  the  shield  found  at 
Boniarzo,  still  retaining,  it  is  said,  its  lining  of  ^vood,  and  braces 
of  leather ;  but  you  are  not  able  to  inspect  it  closely.^ 

On  the  wall  on  each  side  hang  half  a  dozen  small  disks,  some 
-svitli  the  head  of  the  horned  Bacchus,  others  -with  that  of  a  lion, 
in  the  centre.  They  were  found  in  a  tomb  at  Tarquinii,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  suspended  on  its  walls,  or  to  have  adorned 
the  coft'ers  of  its  ceiling."* 

On  the  walls  also  hang  many  otlier  articles  of  armom-,  defensive 
and  offensive,  mostly  from  Vulci — helmets, 
cuirasses,  greaves,  shield-braces,  spears, 
javelins,  arrow-heads,  battle-axes.  Among 
them  may  be  observed  a  singular  visor  or 
face-bit,  shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut ; 
and  a  long  trumpet  or  Utiins,  Avith  the  end 
curved  like  a  crook,  found  at  Yulci ;  the 
only  specimen  I  remember  to  have  seen  of 
that  instrument,  tliough  it  was  peculiarly  Etruscan.  It  is  about 
four  feet  in  length.' 


iiuo.NZK  yis'ih. 


KTIll'SCAN    I.ITUl'S    Ol!    TRI Ml'KT,    OK    IIROS/.K. 

Besides  these  weapons  of  war,  more  peaceful  implenuMits  in 
bronze  aie  suspended  on  the  walls.  ]''iins,  or  latlu'r  the  handles 
of  fans,  with  holes  for  wires  oi-  thicads,  to  altacli  the  feathers 
or  leaves.  ^Mirrors  in  :il)undance,  of  whicli  })articular  mention, 
will  jircsmtly  lie  niudc  Putciup  with  handles,  often  of  human 
forms,  as  where  a  nude  iiynipli  holds  a  mirror  in  one  hand, 
while  combing  her  hair  with  the  other  ;  or  where  a  .Inno,  half- 
drapcd,  sni)i)orts  the  bowl  with  lier  upiaised  wings. '^  lMa(iues  of 
bron/e  with  ardiai:-  I'eliel's  in  npniissr  work,  the  di'corations,  it 
may  be,  of  long  ijcrislnd  Imnitiire.  A  \;isc,  like  n  jiowdei'-llask 
embossed,  with   movabh;   handli',   remarkal)U'   lor  the  .site  of  its 


'  Sco  Vol.  I.  i>.  ]7"J.  *  Tlio  iijini>li  rninbin^'  her  hair  is  cni)ic<l 

*  Hoc  Vol.  I.  p.  416  ;  himI  tlio  wimij  rut,  on  llic  covi-r  of  tliis  work  ;  tlic  patera  «ho 

ftt  J).  401.  Miijijiortx  hiisbccne-xchftngoil  (or iiKpcruliuii,. 

^  For  the  iirnxpiir  hco   Muh.   (ircgi.r.    I.  or  mirror.      Miis.  Grcgor.  J.  tar.  12,  13. 

tav.  VI. 
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<Uscoveiy,  Cosa,  where  so  little  sepulcliral  furniture  has  3'et  been 
disinterred.^  Ten  bronze  spits,  four  feet  long,  strung  and  bound 
together,  with  a  figured  handle — just  such  as  are  represented 
•on  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Beliefs  at  Cervetri — 
probably  for  sacrificial  use.*^ 

In  the  glass-cases  in  the  corners  of  the  room  are  antique 
bronze  articles  in  great  variety.  In  one  are  numerous  small 
figures  of  Etruscan  divinities,  from  the  nine  great  gods  that 
wielded  the  thunder,  down  to  the 
•common  herd  of  Lares  and  Manes; 
handles  of  ciste,  or  of  caldrons,  or 
it  may  be  of  Avooden  furniture,  of 
•elegant  and  fanciful  forms  and  rich 
decorations,  often  with  figures  in 
velief,  or  in  the  round ;  '•*  a  torque  of 
bronze ;  a  pair  of  Etruscan  gloves, 
or  two  hands  of  bronze,  studded 
■with  gold  nails — either  gauntlets,  or 
votive  offerings — the  i^alms  seem  to 
have  been  of  leather;  strigils;  hair- 
pins, ending  in  the  heads  of  rams 
or  dogs,  in  a  human  hand,  a  lotus- 
flower,  an  acorn ;  sti/U,  or  writing 
implements;  ladles  of  various  forms; 
cullenders  or  strainers ;  cups ;  pails ; 
caldrons.  Vases  in  great  variet}', 
some  of  uncouth,  clumsy  forms, 
composed  of  plates  hammered  into 
shape,  and  nailed  together,  the 
earliest  mode  of  Etruscan  toreutics; 
others  more  elegant,  3'et  still  fan- 
tastic— human,  and  other  animal 
forms,  being  tortured  to  the  service 

of  the  artist.  A  specimen  of  this  is  sliown  in  the  annexed 
Avood-cut.  of  a  jug,  in  the  form  of  a  female  head,  with  an 
iicanthus-leaf  at  the  back ;  and  others  are  in  the  form  of  bulls, 
■and  pigs,  which  did  duty  as  hand-irons, 

Kreagrce,   flesh-hooks,    or  grappling-irons,   with    six    or   eif^ht 


DRONZE    EWEll. 


'  Mus,  Gregor.  I.  tav.  10.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  58-60,  show  tlic  great  taste 

8  See  Vol.  I.   p.   254,  and  tlio  wood-cut  and  elegint  fancy  of  the  Etruscans  in  this 

•at  p.  251.  brancli  of  art. 
^  The  illustrations   given    in    the   Mus. 
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prongs,  of  formidable  appearance,  and  niysterii)us  meaning,  but 

probably  culinary  or  sacrificial  instruments,  for  taking  np  and 
turning  over  flesh.  One  with  ni)  prongs,  but 
similar  branches  of  metal  terminating  in  ser- 
pents' heads,  shows  tliat  they  may  sometimes 
haye  served  other  purposes.^ 

Among  the  bronze  figures,  two  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice.  One  is  a  small  statue  of 
^Minerva,  with  an  owl  on  the  back  of  her  hand, 
and  with  vestiges  of  wings  on  her  shoulders^ 
from  Orte.^  The  other  is  an  Etruscan  aruspex, 
in  a  woollen  ttitnliis,  or  high  peaked  cap,  close 
tunic  without  sleeves,  and  a  loose  paUiiiin  Avith 
broad  border,  tustened  on  the  breast  with  ix/ihnla.. 
J  lis  feet  and  arms  are  bare.  On  his  left  tliigh  is 
an  Etruscan  inscri})tion.  See  the  annexed  wood- 
cut. This  is  very  curious,  as  exhibiting  the 
peculiar  costume  of  the  Etruscan  <(nispc.r.  It 
was  found  in  a  toml)  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.'^ 
On  the  shelf  opposite  the  windows  are  nume- 
rous candchihra,  of  elegant  form  and  fanciful 
conception,  where  all  kinds  of  animal  life  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  the   toreutic  artists. 

Two  specimens  of  this  beautiful  sepulchral  furniture  are   given 

in  tb(^  woodcuts  on  the  opposite  page.'^ 


ETKUSCAN    ARU.SrKX 
IN'    BROXZK. 


'  Sec  the  illustrations  at  p.  411  of  Vol. 
I.,  and  Mus.  Grcgor.  I.  tav.  47. 

-  Til  is  is  a  rcprescntalion  said  to  be 
iini(|uc  in  metal.  Gerbard  takes  it  to 
represent  IMiiierva  in  licr  character  of 
I'lirtiina,  or  thoElriisranNortia.  (Jottlicit. 
.i.  Ktnisk.  p.  61,  taf.  4,  1  ;  cf.  Mus. 
Grcgor.  I.  tav.  4'i,  1. 

3  Mus.  Grcgor.  I.  tav.  43,  2.  This 
liguro  is  illlustratcd  It)'  some  of  the  ancient 
coins  of  Etruria,  wliich  bear  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  an  aru»]>ex,  in  a  jtrcciseiy 
xiiiiilar  cap  ;  an<l  on  the  rcveif<e  an  axe,  ft 
sacrilicial  knife,  .'ind  two  crescents,  said  to 
mark  its  value  as  a  urinli.  Marchi  and 
Tcssieri,  Tlis  Grave,  d.  III.  t;iv.  '2.  These 
coins  li.ivc  been  referred  to  Fiesula^  the 
city  where  there  was  a  college  of  ElruKcan 
augurs,  but  M<dchiorri  (IJulI.  Inst.  1839, 
]i.  }'^2)  would  raliier  atlriiiutu  them  to 
Luua,  on  account  of  the  crescent  Htainp. 
Ut  supra,  p.  li.'),  and  the  cut  at  p.  (i.J. 


*  Soo  also  tilt;  woodcut  at  ]iago  100. 
These  cdiuldiihrd  vary  from  10  inches  to 
.'i  feet  ill  height,  imt  the  avemgc  is  between 
3  and  4  feet.  They  invariably  stand  on 
three  legs,  cither  of  men,  lions,  horses, 
stags,  dogs,  or  birds.  In  one  case,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  the  tripod  is  formed  by 
the  bodies  of  three  human  figures.  The 
shafts  generally  rise  directly  from  the  base, 
.\\\i\  are  often  fluted,  or  twisted,  or  knotted 
like  tlic  stem  of  a  tree,  but  a  figure  some- 
times intervenes  as  in  the  above  cut.  It 
■was  a  favourite  conceit  to  intfoduco  a  cat 
or  s'|uirrcl  chasing  a  bird  \i])  the  shaft, 
and  th(3  bowl  aboNO  has  often  little  birds 
around  it,  as  though  it  were  a  nest,  so  that 
the  whole  is  then  intended  to  rej)rescnt 
a  tree.  Sometimes  a  boy  or  monkey  i.s 
climbing  the  shaft,  or  a  snake  is  coiling 
round  it.  It  often  terminates  above,  rot 
ill  a  bowl  but  in  a  number  of  branches  from 
which  lamps  were  suspended,  and  in  thu 
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Near  the  bier  is  a  votive  statue  of  a  boy,  with  a  bulla  round 
his  neck.  He  has  lost  the  left  arm,  but  on  his  shoulder  are  the 
remains  of  an  Etruscan  inscription  in  four  lines.  This  statue 
was  found  at  Tarquinii,  and  is  supposed  to  represent  Tages,  the 
mysterious  boy-god,  who   sprung  from  the  furrows  of  that  site.'* 


...J^- 


^^Si 


ETRUSCAN    CANDELABRA. 


A  similar  boy,  with  a  hulla  about  his  neck,  a  bird  in  his  hand, 
and  an  Etruscan  inscription  on  his  right  leg,  from  Peruoia 
stands  by  tlie  window.'' 


midst  of  tliem  is  a  figure  of  a  deity  or 
winged  genius,  of  a  faun,  a  subido  playing 
his  double-pipes,  a  dancer  with  castanets, 
(see  the  cut  at  page  190),  or,  it  may  be,  of 
a  warrior  on  foot  or  horseback.  One  of  these 
candelabra  bears  an  Etruscan  inscription. 
Most  of  them  are  from  Vulci,  but  they  arc 
found  also  on  many  other  Etruscan  sites. 
Mus.  Greg.  I.  tav.  48-55. 


5  Vide  Vol.  I.  p.  41 S.  Illustrated  by 
Lanzi,  Sagg.  11.  tav.  11,  5;  Micali,  Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  III.  p.  64,  tar.  44  ;  Mus.  Gre'-. 
I.  tav.  43,  4. 

«  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  43,  5.  Conestabile, 
Men.  Perug.  tav.  99,  6.  The  inscription 
in  Latin  letters  would  run  thus  :— Phlekes. 
Teksansl  Kver. 
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At  this  eiid  of  tlie  room  stands  the  bronze  statue  of  a  warrior, 
commonly  called  ]\rars,  rather  less  than  life,  fomul  at  Todi  in 
1835.  On  the  fringe  of  his  cuirass  is  an  inscription  in  Etruscan 
characters,  hut  perhaps  in  the  Umbrian  language.'^ 

Flanking  this  statue  are  two  tripods  ;  one  very  striking,  termi- 
nating below  in  lions'  })aws,  resting  on  frogs,  and  decorated  above 
Avith  groups  of  i)anthers  devouring  stags,  alternating  with  liuman 
figures,  in  one  case  representing  Hercules  and  loalus.*^ 

At  this  end  of  the  room  by  the  window  is  a  beautiful  cista,  or 
casket,  of  oval  fm-in,  about  two  feet  long.  The  handle  is  com- 
posed of  two  swans,  bearing  a  boy  and  girl  respectively,  who  clasp 
the  bird's  neck.  The  casket  is  decorated  with  incised  designs — 
borders  of  fiowers,  and  elegant  Greek  patterns,  and  the  combat 
of  Achilles  and  his  followers  with  Penthesileia  and  her  Amazons. 
The  beauty  and  spirit  of  these  figures  recall  the  Phigaleian 
marbles.  The  art.  in  trutli,  is  not  Ktruscan,  but  Greek.^  The 
scen(!  is  repeated  three  tinu^s  round  the  body  of  the  casket.  On  the 
lid  are  four  heads,  amid  fiowers.  AVithin  it  were  found  a  mirror, 
two  broken  combs  of  bone,  two  hair-iuns,  one  of  bone,  the  other 
of  bronze  ;  an  ear-pick,  and  two  snuill  glass  vessels  C()ntaining 
rouire.  These  caskets  are  rarelv  discovered  in  ]"!truria.  Thev  are 
found  principally  in  stone  sarcophagi  at  Palestrina,  the  ancient 
Pra'ueste,  in  Tjatium ;  ^  but  this  one  from  a  tomb  at  Yulci  yields 
in  beauty  to  few  yet  known,  though  surpassed  by  that  peerless 
one  in  llu'  Kirclirrian  ]\Iuscum." 

There  are  a  few  other  ristc,  l)ut  of  inferior  beauty.  One,  also 
from  A'ulci,  has  a  handle  formed  of  two  sea-horses;  and  winged 
Seyllas  or  mermaids  at  tlu'  setting  on  of  the  feet."'  Another  has 
its  handle  formed  of  two  youths  wri^stling,  and  the  subjects  it 
bears  nrv.  of  a  pahestric  character — men  l)oxing  with  the  ccstus, 

7  Tliis  statue  was  found  anion;,' tlic  ruins  Ann.  Inst.  l.S(!(),  jip.  KiS  177. 
of  a  teniiilc   at  ToiU,  tlic  ancient  Tndcr.  ■'  Muh    (ircpor.    I.    tav.    40-42.      IIIu.k- 

Thc  liel met  i.s  a  restoration.    The  eyes  were  trations  of  this  and  all  the  most  hoautiful 

HU]>iplii.'d  with  htone.s,  as  their  sockets  are  of  sn>-li  caskets  are  ^'ivcn  liy  I'rofe.ssor  (}cr- 

liollow.      I'.ull.   Inst.    18:5.''),  i>.  ]:{il;   lS:tS,  liard  in  his  Ktrnskischc  Spiegel.      Wlictlier 

Ti.  IK!.     Mus.  (jre^;.  I.  tav.  4  1,  4.'i.  fioni  the  douht  attaching  to  their  jmrpose, 

"  .Mu«.  (iregor.  I.  tav.  60.  r.r  owing  to   the   idea  that  they  contained 

'^  Ann.  Inst.    ]8.'»r>,   ji.   (11.      iMnii.  Inst.  the  paraidiernalia  of  sacritices,   they  have 

tav.  18.  reoeivetl    from    the    Italians   the    name    of 

'  There  arc  no  less  than  thirty  of  these  "  ristr   mislir/ic."     It    is  clear,    liowever, 

ri'sli:  in  the  ]!arl>crini  collection  alone,   the  from  the  character  of  their  contents,  that 

fruit  of   excavations  made   by  the   I'rince  the    only   mysteries  attending    tiieni    were 

lietween    ]sr,^)  and   IHGii.      A  dctjiiled  de-  those  of  the  female  bath  and  toilet, 
script  ion    of    them,    ami    of   all    the    rintr  •'   Mus.  (Jrcgor.  I.  tav.  'AT.  4. 

known  to  that  <late,  is  given  by  R.  Sehiine, 
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ov  being  anointed  for  the  contest.  On  the  lid  are  marine  monsters. 
In  this  were  found  three  unguent-pots,  two  of  aLabaster,  one  of 
wood,  together  with  a  broken  strigil.^  A  third  has  its  liandle 
formed  of  a  Satyr  and  ]Ma?nad,  naked,  Avith  arms  entwined,  and 
the  other  hand  in  each  case  resting  on  the  hip.' 

On  stands  around  the  room  are  several  circular  braziers  or 
censers,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  lions'  legs.  On 
them  still  lie  the  tongs,  shovel,  and  poker,  or  rather 
rake,  found  Avith  them.  The  tongs  are  on  wheels, 
and  terminate  in  serpents'  heads  ;  the  shovel's 
hiindle  ends  in  a  swan's  neck;  and  the  rake  in  a 
human  hand,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  wood-cut. 
These  are  from  A'ulci,  but  such  are  found  also  on 
other  Etruscan  sites.'' 

At  one  end  of  the  room  is  a  war-chariot — a  hi<jfi 
— not  of  Etruscan  antiquity,  but  Eoman,  found 
many  years  since  at  Eoma  A'ecchia,  in  the  Cam- 
pagna,  six  miles  on  the  Appian  AVay.  The  body 
alone  is  ancient — the  pole  and  wheels  are  restored, 
with  the  exception  of  the  bronze  ornaments."     By  ^ 

its  side  is  a  colossal  arm  of  bronze,  also  Eoman,  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  and  of  great  beauty ;  and  the 
tail  of  a  huge  dolphin — both  found  in  the  sea  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  Here  is  also  a  male  torso,  larger 
than  life,  with  drapery  over  the  shoulder ;  and  a 
small  bronze  statue  headless  and  mutilated,  but  fire-rakk. 
finely  modelled. 

Those  whose  patience  is  equal  to  their  curiosity,  Avill  find 
abundant  interest  in  the  specula,  or  mirrors,  Avhicli  hang  on  the 
Avails ;  but  as  the  figures  Avere  at  first  only  lightly  graven  on 
them,  and  as  the  bronze  is  often  much  corroded,  it  is  not  ahvays 
easy  to  distinguish  the  subject,  or  even  the  outlines,  of  the 
decorations.  Some,  it  Avill  be  observed,  retain  traces  of  gilding. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  it  Avas  not  the  side  on  AA'hich  the 
figures  are  draAvn  that  Avas  used  as  a  mirror,  but  the  other, 
Avhich  Avas  always  highly  polished.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
are  : — 

One  Avith  figures  in  relief — Aurora  carrying  the  body  of  her 
son  Memnon.  Were  it  not  for  her  Avings,  she  might  Avell  be 
taken  for  the  Virgin  bearing  the  dead  SaA'iour;  she  has  even  a 

■*  Mils.  <Tre;,'or.  I.  tav.  37,  1.  ^  I\Iu.s.  (xregor.  I.  tav.  14. 

'"  Mon.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  37,  3.  "  Iiighirami,  Mon.  Etrus.  VI.  tav.  U,  5. 
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liitlo  round  her  head  to  increase  the  resenibLuioe.  Tn  the  archaic 
style,  which  is  rarely  seen  in  Etruscan  mirrors,  llelieved  mirrors 
also  are  of  great  rarity. — From  ^'ulci.^ 

"  Chalchas,"  so  called  in  P^truscan  clniracters,  standing  at 
an  altar,  inspecting  the  entrails  of  tlie  victim. — Yulci.''^ 

**  TiNiA,"  the  Etruscan  Jove,  grasping  two  sorts  of  thunder- 
bolts, is  embraced  by  "Thethis"  (Thetis),  and  "Tiik.san" 
(Aiirora),  both  ■winged,  as  usual  Avith  Etruscan  divinities,  each 
beseeching  him  in  favour  of  her  son  in  the  coming  combat. 
^'^Ienrva"  (Minerva)  stands  by,  and  ap]iears  to  remind  him  tliat 
Menmon  is  doomed  by  fate.     In  a  rude  and  careless  style  of  art.^ 

"Pkli;"  (Peleus)  and  ''Atlxta"  (Atalanta),  in  the  wrestling- 
match.  He  is  naked,  but  she  has  a  cloth  round  lu'r  loins;  in 
better  style  than  the  last. — A'ulci.- 

Hercules,  here  called  "Kalanikk,"  from  his  ''glorious  victor}'," 
holds  the  apples  he  has  just  taken  from  "Aiui/'  (Atlas),  -who 
bears  the  celestial  globe  on  his  shoulders.  In  still  better  style. 
— ^'ulci.•^ 

"Nethuns"  (Neptune),  "  Usil  "  (Pha^bus),  and  '"rnKSAN" 
(Aurora).  ]>eloAv  these  figures,  a  male  marine  deity,  with  oi)cn 
wings,  and  legs  ending  "  in  snaky  twine,"  holds  aloft  a  dolphin 
in  eacli  liaiid.  In  an  excellent  style  of  art.  This  mirror  is  very 
bright,  and  miglit  still  idinost  serve  its  original  pur[)os('. — A'ulci 
or  'Toscanella.'^ 

"TuRMs  AiTAs,"  (ir  till'  iui'crnal  McvcuiT,  supporting  a  soul, 
called  "  HiXTHiAL  Tkkasias,"  or  Teiresias.  A  figure  sitting  by 
with  drawn  sword  is  called  ''  Urnrii;,"  oi-  more  ])robably 
"  Uthuse  "  (Odysseust,  for  the  scene  evidently  r<'presents 
Ulysses  in  Hades,  consulting  tlie  soul  of  Teiresias,  though  it 
does  not  accord  in  eveiy  respect  with  the  description  given  b}' 
Homer. — A'ulci.' 


"  TIiIh  is  \iMiaIly  stjlcl  A\irorii  ainI 
<'<'|ilialii.s,  liiit  Dr.  I'raiin  with  more  jim- 
lialiility  takes  tlic  corpse  fcir  tliat  of  Meiii- 
iion.  Mori.  Incfi.  Inst.  HI.  lav.  'Jli  c  ; 
AIiiH.  (tre>;or.  I.  tav.  3<i,  1  ;  Aliekiii, 
Mittclit/ilien,  tuf.  7. 

'  (lerlianl,  Ktnisk.  Sjiiig.  laf.  '22',\  ; 
IkliiH.  («re;;or.  I.  tav.  2'J,  1. 

'  MiiH.  (hcj,'or.  I.  tav.  ;il,  1. 

^  Her  cloth  in  iiuirkeil  witli  a  wheel, 
hii)i]ioKe<l  to  1)0  tlic  Hij^n  of  victory  in  the 
rh.irint-race.  Miis.  ({rc^or.  I.  lav.  [iC),  1  ; 
Oerhanl,  Ktriisk.  Sjiien.  t^if.  224. 

'  Ktrusk.  Fj'ieg.  taf.  137;  Miis.  C!regr)r. 


I.  tav.  ;i);,  'J. 

■•  It  has  licen  (inuhteil  if  tlic  first  name 
lie  "  Nethiins"  or  "Sethhis."  Sethlans  is 
the  I'ltruscan  name  of  Vulcan  ;  hut  the 
lif,'iire  on  this  mirror  with  a  triilcnt  must 
lie  the  pjil  of  the  f-ea.  l-Itnisk.  Spicg.  taf. 
70;  Mon.  Incil.  Inst.  II.  tav.  CO;  Mus. 
(iregor.  I.  tjiv.  '21. 

■''  Oilys.  XI.,  4S-!I1.  UlysscB  having; 
Nicriliceil  a  Mack  Kliee))  to  Teiresias,  sat 
down,  and  drew  his  hwonl  to  prevent  any 
oth<  r  .vonis  from  aji]iroachinK  the  lilood 
Itefore  he  ha<l  consulted  tlic  soothsayer, 
whocainc,  luit  snpiiortctl  as  a  dying  nian 
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"Apul"  (Apollo),  "Menrva"  (Minerva),  "Turan"  (Venus) 
and  "Larax"  in  conversation  before  an  Ionic  temple.  Very 
bad  style.--Orte.'^ 

"TiNiA,"  "Thurms,"  and  "Thalxa,"  or  Jupiter,  Mercury,  and 
Juno. — Yulci.^ 

"Hercle"  crowned  by  a  winged  fate-goddess,  called  "Mean." 
"Yilae"  (lolaus)  sits  b}'.  In  better  st^de  than  some  of  the 
foregoing. — Yulci.^ 

The  head  of  a  girl  on  one  of  these  mirrors  is  a  very  unusual 
subj  ect. — Vulci.^ 

Jove  on  his  throne,  Avitli  his  sceptre  in  hand.  Mercury,  with 
the  infant  Bacchus,  is  dancing  before  him. — Orte.^ 

Aurora  in  her  quadiiga  drawn  by  winged  horses.  The  grace 
of  the  female  figure  is  contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  the  steeds. — 
Yulci." 

Apollo  in  the  midst  of  three  Muses,  one  of  whom  is  "Euturpa," 
and  a  draped  male  figure  called  "  Archaze,"  all  in  front  of  an 
Ionic  temple,  over  which  a  satjT,  called  "Eris,"  is  lioating  in  the 
air. — Bomarzo.^ 

The  meeting  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  Phcebus  behind,  rising 
from  the  sea.  A  male  genius  and  some  female  figures  looking 
on.  In  a  good  st3'le  of  art,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  This 
mirror  is  gilt. — Yulci.^ 

The  cases  b}'  the  windows  contain  some  curious  relics.  Coins 
— weights — small  bulls  and  other  figures  in  bronze,  among  them 
a  little  statue  of  JNIinerva,  probably  votive  oft'erings — locks — 
Iiandles  to  furniture — -fthuhc,  belt-clasps — iron  daggers — chain- 
bits,  jointed — articles  in  bone  carved  with  reliefs.  Here  are 
numerous  small  rude  idols  or  lares  of  black  earthenware,  found 
■around  the  bier  in  the  Begulini-Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri.  Their 
exceeding  rudeness  and  shapelessness  proclaim  their  high 
antiquity.  In  truth  they  are  considered  Pelasgic  rather  than 
Etruscan.''  Here  is  also  the  curious  bottle,  with  a  Pelasgic 
iilphabet   and   spelling-lesson    scratched   on   it,   described   in   a 

by  Jleroury,    but  aloue,    with  his  gohlen  '^  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  142  ;  Mas.  Gregor. 

•sceptre  in  hi.s  hand,  he  prophesied  to  the  I.  tav.  32,  2. 

.sou  of  Laertes.     For  illustrations  see  Ger-  **  JIus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  26,  1. 

liard,   Etrusk.    Spieg.   taf.  2-40  ;  Gottheit.  '  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  34,  2. 

.d.   Etrusk.   taf.   VI.  1,  pp.  35,  36  ;  ]\rus.  -  JIus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  35,  2. 

■Gregor.   I.   tav.   33,    1  ;  Mon.   Ined.   Inst.  ^  IMon.   Ined.    Inst.   II.    tav.    28  ;   Mas. 

II.  tav.  29.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  25, 

«  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  28,  1.  ^  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  23. 

7  Etrusk.  Spieg.  taf.  75;  Mus.  Gregor.  *  JIus.   Gregor.   II.   tav.   103.     See  the 

I.  tav.  29,  2.  wood-cut.  Vol.  I.  p.  267. 

I  1  2 
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previous  chapter:*'  and  another  conical  pot  Avith  an  inscni)tiou 
in  the  same  mysterious  hmguage,  running  jspirally  round  it, 
which  lias  been  pronounced  by  Lepsius  to  be  a  hexameter 
couplet."     Both  are  from  the  tombs  of  Cervetri. 

But  the  articles  which    perhaps    will  excite  most  general  in- 
terest are    a  pair  of  clogs — a   i)air    of   Ktruscan   clogs,  jointed, 

which,  though  not  of  the  form  most 
ap})roved    in    our    days,    doubtless 
stood  some  Ktruscan  fair  in  good 
stead.     They  are    formed  of  cases 
of  bronze,  filled  with  wood,  which, 
in  spite  of  its    great    antiquity,  is 
i'      still  i)reserved  within  tliem.     Thus 
they  must  have  combined  strength 
with   lightness  :   and   if  clogs   be  a 
test  of  civilisation,  tlie  Italians  of 
two     thousand     years     since     were 
considerably    in    advance    of   *'  the 
leading  nation  of  Kurope  "'  in  the 
nineteenth     century,     whose     pea- 
santry still  clatter  ah)ng  in  wooden 
sdhofs.     These  clogs  were  found  in 
a  tomb  at  ^'ul(•i ;  and  they  are  not 
the  sole  specimens  of  sucli  articles 
from  Mtruscan  sepulchres.^'' 
'I'lie  chief  glory  of  tliis  room,  liowever,  if  not  of  tlie  ^Museum, 
is  the  revolving  cabinet  in  the  centre.     AMiat  food  for  astonish- 
ment and  admiration  !      Here   is  a  jeweller's  hsliop — all  glittering^ 
with  i)recious  juetals  and  stones,  with  articles  in  great  variety — 

•'  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room  !  " 

and,  save  tliat  tlic  silver  is  dimmed  and  tarnislicd.  it  is  just  sudi 
a  stock  in  trach;  as  an  Mtruscan  Ifuudrll  luiglit  have  displayed 
three  tiiousand  years  since!  Jlere  the  lop,  the  warrior,  tht^ 
st-natoi',  the  augui",  tin;  belle,  might  all  suit  their  taste  for  decora- 
tion,     ill   triitli,  11  niodcrn   fair  one   need   not   disdain  to  heighten 


FiK.  1 


ETRUSCAN    JOINTED    CLULiS 


''  A  facHiinilc  of  tlic  iii.Hi-ri|itii>ii  is  >,'i^'t'"i 
Vol.  I.  !>.  1^71.  For  tliu  f'lriii  of  tlie  i>i»t  hv 
MuH.  Urt'Kor.  II.  tav.  IfKi,  'J. 

'  Vol.  I.  1..  '273.  Mils,  (iregor.  II.  tav. 
'X>,  7. 

'  In  ji/.  1  is  sliowii  tlio  iipiier  jiart  of 
tiie  ilo;,',  with  tlio  wood  ill  tli«  two  cast's, 
iiiiil  tiic  iiin^jc  uniting  tlieni.    Fij.  2  hIkiwm 


tli(?  metal  liottoiii  of  the  same  I'lo;,',  stilddcil 
with  nails,  ^licali  gives  illustrations  of 
another  ]>air  of  sucli  elogs,  found  at  Viilci. 
.Mon.  Ined.  tav.  XVII.  •).  There  is  a 
third  pair  in  the  roliectiou  of  Sif^norAii- 
;,'iisto  (.'usteilani  at  Kouie.  And  I  liavc- 
secn  a  fnurlli  \mv  eitlier  at  Orvieto  or  at 
Viterbo. 
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her  cliarms  with  these  rehcs  of  a  long  past  world. ^  Can  Egypt, 
Babylon,  Greece,  Rome,  produce  jeAvellery  of  such  exquisite  taste 
and  workmanship,  or  even  in  so  great  abundance  as  Etruria? 

Your  astonishment  is  increased  when  3'ou  hear  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  articles  were  the  produce  of  a  single  tomb — that 
celebrated  by  the  name  of  Kegulini-Galassi,  at  Cervetri ;  and 
should  you  have  visited  that  gloomy  old  sepulchre,  now  con- 
taining nothing  but  slime  and  serpents,  a'Ou  find  still  more  cause 
for  wonderment  at  this  cabinet. 

The  most  striking  object  is  a  large  breastplate,  embossed  witli 
twelve  bands  of  figures — sphinxes,  goats,  ^j^'^/a-s/,  panthers,  deer, 
and  winged  demons.  From  the  very  archaic  character  of  tlie 
adornments  it  might  have  hung  on  the  breast  of  Aaron  himself.^ 
It  is  not,  however,  of  Egyptian  art.  Next  is  a  remarkable 
article,  composed  of  two  oval  jilates,  united  b}'  two  broad  bands, 
all  richly  embossed,  and  stuck  over  with  minute  figures  of  ducks, 
and  lions.  It  was  a  decoration  for  the  head  ;  the  larger  plate  was 
laid  on  the  crown,  and  the  other  hung  down  behind."  Then  there 
are  very  massive  gold  chains  and  necklaces, — bracelets  or  armlets 
of  broad  gold  plates,  covered  with  filagree  work  to  correspond 
with  the  head-dress  and  breastplate, — three  earrings  six  or  seven 
inches  in  length  and  of  singular  forms,  to  match  the  princijial 
necklace, — numerous. A'/^j^/ce  or  brooches,  in  filagree  work  of  extra- 
ordinary delicacy.  All  these  things,  together  with  many  of  the 
rings,  and  fragments  of  a  gold  garment,  were  found  in  a  chamber 
of  the  remarkable  Pelasgic  tomb  at  Cervetri, — most  of  them 
arranged  so  as  to  prove  that  when  there  deposited,  they  deco- 
rated a  human  body.'^  Some  of  the  brooches  and  hulhe  are  of 
amber. 

The  great  variety  of  necklaces,  brooches,  rings  for  the  ears 
and  fingers,  hnlUe,  buttons,  scarahei  in  cornelian,  and  such-like 
"braverj--,"  from  Yulci  and  other  sites  in  Etruria,^  would  require 
an  abler  pen  than  mine,  and  more  knowledge  of  such  matters, 

3  ]\[rs.    Hiimilton  Gray  states  that  "a  •*  Miis.  Gvegor.  I.  tav.  68-74,  78-81.  One 

few  winters  ago,  the  Princess  of  Canino  ap-  of  these  ./ifiH/fB  has  au  Etruscan  inscription, 

peared  at  some  of  the  ambassador's  ffites  in  None  of  them  in  this  ^[useiim,  though  of 

Rome,  with  a parurc  oi  Etniscan  jewellery,  admirable  lieanty,  rival  that  inimitable  one 

which   was  the  envy  of   the  society,    and  formerly  in  the  possession  of  ]\Ir.  Thomas 

excelled    the    chefs   d'ceuvre   of    Paris    or  151ayds,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum, 

Vienna."     Sepulchres  of  Etniria,  p.  272.  which  was  found  at   Vulci,  and  has  been 

1  Mus.  (xregor.  I.  tav.  82,  83.  illustrated   by  Micali,  Mon.  Ined.  tav.  21  ; 

-  Mus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  80,  85.  or  that,  with  an  inscription,  once  in  the 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  268.     jVIns.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  iiossession  of  the  Marchese  Campana. 
67,  75-77. 
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to  do  it  justice.  The  lair  visitor  Avill  soon  discover  more 
beauties  than  I  can  point  out.  But  I  must  say  a  word  on  the 
remarkable  collection  of  crowns  or  chaplets,  which  will  excite 
luiiversal  admiration.  They  are  all  in  imitation  of  garlands  of 
leaves — oak,  laurel,  myrtle,  or  ivy  ;  and  so  truthfully  and  deli- 
cately are  they  wrought,  that  in  any  other  place  you  might  take 
them  for  specimens  of  electrotype  gilding  on  real  foliage.  No 
ornament  can  have  been  more  becoming  than  such  chaplets ; 
though,  to  tell  the  truth,  it  was  not  so  often  the  brow  of  beauty 
as  the  battered  helm  of  the  triumphant  warrior  that  they  were 
made  to  encircle.  Most  of  them  were  found  iu  the  tombs  of 
Vulci,  but  one  comes  from  Ancona. ' 

In  the  same  case  are  a  number  of  silver  cups,  bowls  and  saucers, 
many  gilt  inside,  nearly  all  from  the  same  wonderful  tomb  of 
Cervetri.  Some  are  quite  plain  ;  others  decorated  with  archaic 
reliefs,  in  repoKSSc  Avork,  of  military  processions  on  foot  and  in 
chariots  ;  wild  animals  contending,  or  devouring  their  prey  ;  a. 
cow  and  calf  in  a  lotus-thicket ;  and  a  lion-hunt,  where  the  beast, 
standing  on  the  body  of  one  of  his  foes,  is  attacked  by  others  on 
foot  and  horseback,  while  a  vulture  hovers  over  him  in  expecta- 
tion of  her  i)rey.  These  bowls  appear  to  be  purely  Kgyptian, 
but  are  now  pronounced  mere  imitations  by  Phoenician  artists.'' 
Several  of  the  jdaiu  cups  have  the  inscri[)tion  *' Larthia,"  or 
**!Mi  Larthia  "  engraved  on  tliem  in  Ktruscan  letters. 

ClIAMI'.F.U    OI'    rAINTINCiS. 

In  tlie  passage  leading  to  this  nnnn  are  several  sepulchral 
nu)numents  in  stone,  bearing  Ktruscan  inscriptions.  One  is  iu 
the  shape  of  a  house  or  temple,  with  a  moulded  door,  as  on  the 
tombs  of  Castel  d'  Asso.  Another,  a  (•ij)pii>i,  bears  the  name  of 
"  SiMfRixA  "  in  the  native  character  ;  the  name  of  the  aruspex, 
be  it  rememl)ered,  who  warned  Cjusar  of  the  ides  of  INIarch.  (^u 
lh«'  wall  liang  some  remarkable  reliefs  in  bronze,  found  at 
iM.niar/o,  icpresenting  sacrifices,  and  tlie  combat  of  the  gods 
with  the  giants,  in  a  very  y\u\i-  and  iiriniiti\-e  stvle  of  art.' 

'  Fur    illnstiatioiiM    of    tliesc     liciiutiful  on    tlic   virtois    in    lii.s   giiiiius.      lint    tliis 

wrcjitliH  Hce   M«M.  (lrct;or.   I.   tJiv.  MiJ  !•!.  iiiiist  moan  tliiit  (^riissiis  was  the  fii"Ht  of  the 

Thexo  iirc  tlic  "  C(iron:u  KtruKcn;"  wliicli  the  Romans,  who  was  >;uilty  of  mu-Ii  extrava- 

KomanH   lK)rrowe(l   fron»   their  neijjhlionri*,  gance  ;  for  I'iiny  el«ewhcre  (3M,  4)  speaks, 

to  ilcconite  licroeH  in  their  triumiihs.    IMin.  of  tliese  Ktrnscan  chapletH  of  {jolJ  liavin^ 

21,  't  ;  A])|iian.  Ueh.  I'uni*:.  «)<)  ;  Tertui.  Iicen  used  in  triiim]ilis  at  an  earlier  perioil. 
lie  Cor.  Mil.    13.      Pliny  n:\yn  that  Craxsns  "   Ann.  In.st.  ]>i7<i,  l«.  Ii44.— Ilelhig. 

was  the  lirst  wIi.t  imitated  leaves  in  goiil  '   Mus.  (hegor.  I.  tav.  li'J,  4-6. 

anil    silver,    ami     liostowed     smdi    erowns 
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The  large  clxamber  beyond  is  liuug  with  paintings,  copies  on 
canvass  of  the  frescoes  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii  and 
Vulci,  and  duplicates  of  the  copies  in  the  British  INIuseum.  For 
descriptions  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  previous  chapters  ;  I  can 
only  here  point  out,  for  his  guidance,  the  order  in  which  the 
paintings  are  arranged.  Beginning  from  his  riglit  hand,  on 
entering,  they  take  the  following  order. 

Camera  del  Morto,  Tarquinii. "* 

Grotta  delle  Bighe,  or  Grotta  Stackelberg,  Tarquinii.'' 

Grotta  Querciola,  Tarquinii.^ 

Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni,  Tarquinii.- 

Grotta  del  Triclinio,  or  Grotta  Marzi,  Tarquinii."' 

Grotta  del  Barone,  or  Grotta  del  Ministro,  Tarquinii.' 

The  Campanari  painted  tomb  at  Yulei.' 

All  the  i')aintings  from  Tarquinii  are  still  to  be  seen  on  that 
site,  though  not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  they  are  here  repre- 
sented.    But  the  tomb  of  Vulci  is  utterly  destroyed.'' 

Arranged  round  the  room  are  sundry  relics  in  stone  or  pottery 
— -Veightier  matters  of  Etruscan  art.  A  flat  cu'cular  cippus,  like 
a  millstone,  with  a  sepulchral  inscription  round  its  edge.**.  An 
upright  sarcophagus,  like  a  circular  Ionic  temple,  and  with  an 
inscrii:)tion  on  the  architrave,  which  recalls  the  fail'  Tanaquil — 
"Eca  Suthi  Thanchvilus  Masnial.""^  The  base  to  a  statue 
bearing  a  Latin  inscription,  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ, 
found  at  Vulci,  and  interesting  as  determining  the  name  of  the 
city,  whose  cemetery  has  yielded  such  marvellous  treasures.'^ 
Two  sti'ke  of  basalt,  with  Etruscan  inscriptions.  Many  large  tall 
pithoi,  of  red  or  brown  ware,  fluted,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
reliefs  in  a  very  archaic  style,  on  stands  of  similar  character — from 

**  ^  ol.  I.  p.  325.  each  sheet  of  canvass  represents  a  separate 

'■'  Vol.  I.  p.  y>7o.  wall  of  a  tomb. 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  30(J.  '   It  is  like  that  in  Campanari's  garden 

-  Vol.  I.  p.  36-1.  at   Toscanella,    shown   in    the  woodcut   at 

3  Vol.  I.  p,  318.  page  481  of  Vol.  I.     Mus.   Gregor.  I.  tav. 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  3(38.  105,  2. 

•■  Vol.  I.  p.  465.  **  This  inscription,  however,   is  the  epi- 

•^  All  these  paintings  are  of  the  size  of  the  taph    of   a    male.     Mus.    Gri-egor.    I.    tav. 

original  frescoes,  and  not  incorrect  in  out-  lu5,  3. 

line,   but  generally  too  hard  in  colouring.  "  Jlus.  Gregor.  I.  tav.  100,  2. 

The  inscriptions  ai'e  often  inaccurate,  and 

sometimes  omitted;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  ^;  ^  ;  J.^f^y  '  ^  '^'■''* 

certain  parts  which  are  now  deficient  in 

the  originils,  are  liere  supplied,  either fioni 

drawings   made  when  the  paintings   were  j,.^  pol>^-LV^) 

less  decayed,    or  from  the   imagination  of  vvlcentivs 

the  copier.     It  must  be  reraendiered  that  i> .  N  .  m  .  q  . 
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tlie  tombs  of  Ciere  and  Vt'ii.^  Bra/.iers  of  the  same  (leseription, 
Avitli  rows  of  figures  round  the  rim.  'I'he  well-known  vase  of 
Triptolemus,  presented  to  the  Pope  by  Prince  Poniatowski.  A 
cinerary  pot  whose  lid  has  the  figure  of  a  horse  for  a  handle. 
On  tlie  shelves  around  the  room  are  vases  of  different  styles, 
some  painted,  but  of  inferior  merit ;  others  of  bnccliero  of  very 
early  date  and  primitive  character — the  most  ancient  pottery  in 
this  Museum,  supposed  by  some  to  be  T'ml)rian. 

ClIAMBF.R    OF    Tin:    ToMB. 

On  leaving  the  Bronze  lloom,  yon  pass  through  a  small 
chamber,  where  stands  a  very  tall  and  singular  vase  of  bron/.e, 
composed  of  two  bell-shaped  pots,  united  by  two  spheres,  and 
covered  with  reliefs,  in  no  less  than  eleven  bands,  of  lions, 
sphinxes,  griffons,  bulls,  and  horses,  chiefly  winged,  in  a  very 
early  and  severe  style  of  art.  It  was  found  in  the  llegulini- 
(lalassi  tomb,  at  Cervetri;  and  doubtless  served  as  a  ihiiitt'xifcyiint 
or  fumigator.-  The  glass  case  in  the  Avindow  contains  many 
carvings  and  implements  in  ivory,  all  of  Etruscan  art. 

Here  are  also  two  lions  in  nciifro  from  A'ulci,  one  on  each  side 
of  a  doorway.  Knter,  and  you  find  yourself  in  a  small  dark 
chamber  fitted  up  in  imitation  of  an  Etruscan  tomb.  It  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  ordinary  class  of  sepulclu'cs,  liaving  three 
couches  of  rock  standing  out  from  the  wall,  on  which  the  bodies 
of  the  deceased  are  supposed  to  have  lain,  surrounded  by  articles 
of  pottery  and  bronze,  whicli  are  also  susixMided  from  the  walls. 
This  meagre  copy  of  an  Etruscan  scpulclnv  nuiy  serve  to  excite, 
but  ought  not  to  satisf}'  the  traveller's  curiosity. 

KTKl'Si'AX    Ml'SI'TM,    (Al'ITOI-. 

Tn  180(5  Signoi'  Augusto  Castclhiui,  llic  ((h  luntcd  jcwflh  r  and 
iiiiliiiUMiv,  '' :iuiit'f\  pra'stantissimus,  ct  ix'i  inilii|iiariie  collector 
eximius,"  as  he  is  designated  in  a  coiiinniiiorativc  tablet,  i)rc- 
scntcd  the  Muniripality  of  Uomo  with  a  collection  of  pottery 
and  bron/.es,  wlii<-li  lie  bad  galliere(l  in  tlie  course  of  years  from 
various  ancient  sites  in  Italy,  tliougli  cbielly  from  Mtruria,  and 
this  collection  is  now  exliiliited  in  the  Pala/./o  dei  ( "onservatori, 
on  the  Capitnl.  ( )p(ii  dining  the  week  from  ten  lo  tliree  ;  on 
Sundays  closes  at  one. 

'   AtuH.  Grc«or.  II.  Inv.  100.  Vol.  I.  |>iiKc2".',  tlinn;.'li  williciiil  (lie  \i\u\<h. 

'*  .^co  Vol.  I.   i»agc  2'iS.     In  form   it,  w       Mus.  GrcKor.  I.  t:iv.  11. 
vt:ry  like  tlio  ton-.i-cotta  pot  i<!;irc>-ciif(,c|  ;it 
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In  the  centre  of  the  first  room  is  a  group  of  four  vases  of  plain 
clay,  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine  inches  in  height,  each  coni- 
l)osed  of  two  bell-shaped  pots  united  by  two  spheres,  all  in  one 
piece.  In  two  of  these  vases,  the  lower  bell,  which  serves  as 
a  pedestal,  has  three  or  four  vertical  slits  or  openings  in  it, 
showing  that  it  was  intended  to  cover  a  fire.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  tall  vases  were  tJiyiniatena — incense-burners, 
employed  to  sweeten  the  atmosphere  of  the  tombs  in  which  they 
were  discovered,  on  the  periodical  visits  of  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased.  A  vase  of  similar  character  was  found  in  the  Regulini- 
Galassi  tomb,  and  another  in  the  Grotta  Campana  at  Cervetri,-* 
and  these  four  are  from  the  same  site.  One  of  them  has  two 
bands  of  winged  horses,  rudel}'  scratched  on  the  lower  bell; 
another,  two  bands  of  cranes  or  ostriches,  painted  red  on  a 
creamy  ground ;  all  very  archaic,  and  indicative  of  most  pri- 
mitive art.  Each  of  these  singular  vases  stands  on  a  large 
2nthos  of  red  clay,  fluted,  and  with  bands  of  small  figures,  men, 
animals,  and  chimeras,  in  relief,  as  on  the  cinerary  jars  found 
at  Veii.^  On  a  cokunn  in  the  midst  of  this  group  rests  a  tall 
full-bellied  amphora,  of  very  archaic  character,  having  two  bands 
of  lions,  panthers,  deer,  goats,  kc,  alternating  with  bands  of 
fluillocJie  ornament,  the  rest  of  the  vase  being  decorated  with 
large  scales  scratched  on  its  surface. 

Around  the  room,  alternating  with  glass  cabinets,  are  ten 
more  tall  ribbed  inthoi,  like  the  four  in  the  centre — the  cinerar}^ 
urns  of  Veii  and  Ciere — all  with  stamped  decorations  girdling 
'them  in  a  band. 

The  glass  cabinets  contain  articles  of  terra-cotta  or  bronze 
from  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria,  and  mostly  of  high  antiquity. 

The  first  to  the  right  contains  a  number  of  bronze  idols,  -with 
weapons  and  instruments  of  various  descriptions,  in  bronze  and 
iron,  and  among  them  the  iron  sole  of  a  shoe,  jointed,  and  with 
large  prominent  nails.  The  second  shows  a  few  objects  in 
bucchero,  and  fragmei;ts  of  still  earlier  sun-dried  potter}^ ;  to- 
gether with  some  celts  or  arrow-heads  of  flint,  and  one  enormous 
celt  of  stone.  In  the  next,  among  other  specimens  of  ancient 
pottery,  is  a  pretty  female  figure  of  terra-cotta,  about  a  foot  in 
height,  of  Greek  character,  though  hardly  of  Greek  execution; 
and  a  small  olj^c,  representing  Achilles  and  Ajax  playing  at  dice  ; 
a  houstrophedon  inscription  on  the  low  table  between  the  heroes 

^  See  Vol.   I.  p.  2t]8,    275.     The  wood-  ''  See  tlie  wood-cut  iu  Vol.  I.  p.  30. 

cut  on  tlie  latter  paj^^e  should  he  inverted. 
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records  that  the  vase  Avas  dedicated  to  tlie  "  handsome  Xeo- 
Ideides."  The  last  case  on  this  side  shows  some  early  pottery 
of  the  style  connnonly  called  IMiwnician  ;  cups  with  flowers  and 
animals  scratched  on  them  ;  one  inscribed  with  ''  Yen "  in 
Etruscan  letters ;  and  a  tetrapod  candlestick  of  bronze,  with  a 
piece  of  charred  wood  still  remaining  in  the  socket,  into  which 
it  had  been  inserted  of  old  to  serve  as  a  torch. 

The  first  two  cases  on  the  left  contain  some  very  early  ware, 
brown,  black  or  red,  of  quaint  rude  forms,  made  b}'  the  hand, 
and  scratched  Avith  simple  decorations ;  some  of  the  later  or 
more  advanced  pots  showing  ornamentation  of  a  purely  Assyrian 
character.  In  the  third  case  are  sundry  articles  in  ivory,  glass, 
and  amber,  which  material  was  highly  prized  by  the  Etruscans, 
together  with  many  figures  and  heads  in  terra-cotta.  The  fourth 
contains,  besides  a  silver  bowl  with  scratched  decorations,  and 
cuj)s  of  coi)per  and  bronze,  a  beautiful  sitiila  of  silver,  about 
eight  inches  high,  ornamented  with  four  bands  of  animals  and 
flowers,  of  archaic  art,  yet  engraved  with  great  care  and  delicacy. 
This  beautiful  relic  is  from  Palestrina. 

On  the  shelves  which  surround  the  room  in  a  triple  tier,  are 
numerous  ailicles  of  pottery,  arranged,  it  Avould  seem,  at  hap- 
hazard, for  vases  of  all  periods,  from  the  decadence  upwards,  are 
mixed  confusedly,  l-'ew  of  these  articles  are  beautiful,  but  some 
are  very  quaint  and  curious.  ( )n  the  lower  shelf  is  a  small 
sitting  draped  figure  of  terra-cotta,  hardly  twenty  inches  high. 
The  sex  is  not  distinctly  marked,  yet  tlie  closely-cropped  hair 
seems  to  indicate  a  male.  His  tunic  is  yellow,  his  mantle  red, 
and  both  are  scratched  all  over  with  a  hatched  ornament.  His 
physiognomy  reseud)les  that  of  the  figures  on  the  terra-cotta 
sarcoi)hagus  from  Cervetii,  now  in  the  liritisli  ^Museum,''  and 
liis  origin  is  also  the  same.  On  each  side  of  this  ligiu'e  stands 
a  large  hand-made  pot,  of  black  ware,  witli  incisid  decorations. 
Some  of  these  early  vases  arc  .'utirely  red,  with  ornaments  of  the 
same  colour.  One  vase  of  this  description  represents  u  horse- 
race, the  animals  being  marked  by  paint  of  a  somewhat  deei)er 
]nu'  than  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay.  The  outlines  are 
scnitched  in,  but  the  design,  though  archnic.  is  hardly  so  primi- 
tive as  in  other  examples. 

The  vase  in  this  eollection  which  disphiy^  the  iiidest  :ind  most 
archaic  art,  is  an  (ui/hdjilinii  found  at  ('(  ivetri,  hut  ]ndnoiuiced  to 
be  an  iiiipi  nint  ion  fioiii  ( 'oriiitli.      It  n  |iris«'iits  a  sea-light.     Two 

*  Si'c  tin;  wiMHlcnt  ill  VipI.   I.   |i.   'J27. 
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extremely  quaint  and  curiously  formed  vessels,  with  warriors 
standing  on  their  decks,  are  ahout  to  engage  in  comhat.  Both 
have  high  recurved  sterns,  and  are  steered  with  a  hroad  oar  or 
paddle ;  one  has  a  prow  like  a  fish's  tail  thrown  into  the  air  ;  the 
other's  prow  resemhles  a  fish's  head  with  an  eye,  and  a  long 
snout  or  ram.  In  this  hoat  five  rowers  are  seated ;  on  a 
hurricane-deck  above  them,  stand  three  warriors  fully  armed. 
The  other  boat  has  a  similar  deck  with  armed  men,  hut  shows  no 
rowers  beneath.  It  has,  however,  a  mast  on  which  an  armed 
figure  is  represented  in  the  act  of  hurling  a  spear,  which  is  pro- 
bably intended  for  Athene  Pronuichos,  for  it  does  not  appear  to 
represent  a  living  being,  and  is  apparently  merely  the  jjr/;Y/s^'//(o??, 
or  device  of  the  ship.  The  three  warriors  on  the  deck  are  armed 
like  their  opponents,  with  crested  helmets,  spears,  and  circular 
shields,  but  instead  of  geometrical  figures  as  devices,  one  has  an 
ox-skull,  and  another  a  crab  marked  on  his  buckler.  The  fore- 
most wari'ior  in  each  vessel  stands  in  the  prow  brandishing  his 
javelin  at  his  opponent.  The  field  of  the  vase  is  Sfinc  with 
quaint  conventional  flowers  and  geometrical  figures. 

The  reverse  of  the  vase  presents  a  different  scene.  Five  men, 
quite  nude,  and  with  short  swords  depending  from  their  shoulders, 
are  holding  a  long  beam,  as  though  it  were  a  battering-ram,  with 
which  the}'  are  overthrowing  another  naked  man,  who  having  sunk 
to  the  earth  in  a  sitting  posture,  receives  the  thrust  full  in  his  face. 
Behind  him  an  upright  pole  supports  a  large  basket  or  cage.  This 
scene  in  all  probability  represents  Ulysses  and  his  companions 
blinding  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus  ;  though  what  the  cage  has  to  do 
with  that  legend  is  not  apparent.  An  inscription  in  primitive  Greek 
characters  records  the  name  of  tlie  potter — "  Aristonothos." 

This  vase  is  hand-made,  and  the  figures  are  painted  in  red,  on 
the  pale-yellow  clay,  without  any  scratching  of  outlines  or  details. 
Nothing  can  be  more  riule  and  uncouth  than  the  forms  and  faces 
here  depicted  ;  the  noses  prominent  as  owl-beaks,  the  features 
malformed,  the  thighs  of  exaggerated  fulness,  the  extremities 
a,ttenuated  to  a  ridiculous  extent,  as  though  the  artist  were 
incapable  of  delineating  the  hands  and  feet ;  the  whole  being  hke 
the  production  of  a  schoolbo}',  yet  presenting  one  of  the  most 
interesting  examples  extant  of  the  early  infancy  of  Doric  art. 
The  potter  at  least  appears  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  work, 
or  he  would  hardly  have  attached  his  name  to  it.*' 

*  For  a  description  innl  illustrations  of       pp.  I'u    17'2;  Moii.  Inst.  IX.  tav  4. 
this    curious   vase,    see  Ann.   Inst.   18t39, 
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Anotlier  vase,  an  (tiiqiltonj,  of  Coi'inthian  origin,  also  iound  at 
Cervetii,  has  for  its  subject  a  liorsc's  liead  and  neck,  painted 
black  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  while  the  eye,  nostril,  mouth,  and 
name,  are  coloured  a  bi-ight  red.'  On  another  archaic  (Uiiphom 
a  brace  of  cocks  stand  v\H-a-vh,\\\\\\  a  lotus-tiower  between  them. 

There  is  a  fair  show  of  vases  with  black  iigures,  in  the  Archaic 
Greek  style.  One  of  the  best,  as  regards  execution  and  preserva- 
tion, is  an  (iiiqilidrci,  showing  Hercules  overcoming  the  Xemean  lion 
in  the  presence- of  Pallas.  Another  presents  the  singular  subject 
of  three  men  running,  each  witli  a  huge  fisli-tail  reaching  to  the 
ground.  There  are  also  two  oinochodi,  with  white  grounds,  so 
rarely  found  in  PUruria.  The  figures  are  black  with  a  brilliant 
lustre.  One  of  these  vases  shows  a  youth  on  horseback,  spear 
in  hand,  liard  by  an  itliyi)hallic  llennes;  the  otlu>r  displays  a 
combat.     Both  bear  inscriptituis. 

Of  the  Third  or  Perfect  style  of  (ireek  jXJtterN'  there  are  few 
specimens;  and  none  of  first-rate  excellence. 


The  room  adjoining,  besides  tht>  bust  of  Prutus,  the  Camillus, 
or  youthful  acolyte,  the  Horse,  the  Bull,  the  colossal  gilt  Hercules, 
the  ])iana  of  Kphesus,  the  Diana  Triformis,  and  pther  works  of 
Boman  art  in  l)ron/.e,  besides  the  magiiiticent  vasi-  of  Millnidates, 
and  the  inimital)le  boy  extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot,  one  of 
the  most  exipiisite  i)roductions  of  the  Greek  chisel  in  metal, 
contains  also  the  best-known  and  most  charactei'istic  specinuMi  of 
Ktruscan  toreutics — the  "Wolf  ol"  the  Capitol  " — llie  "  thunder- 
stricken  nurse  of  Piome.'' 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  various  opinions  that  liave  been  l)i'oaehed 
respecting  this  celebi-ated  statue,  or  attemi)t  to  di'cide  the  much 
dis])uted  ])oint,  whether  it  be  identical  with  the  bronze  wolf 
mentioned  \)\  Livy  and  1  )iouy>iii'-.  '.^v  witli  tliat  described  by 
Cicero  and  sung  by  Xirgil.""  1  shall  meicly  obseive,  what  none 
of  tliese  old  writers  inform  ns,  that  it  is  manifestly  an  I'ltruscan 
work  of"  a'.t,  for  it  l)ears,  not  only  in  its  genei'al  character  and 
style,  but   also    in  its  ever\-  f'ealui'e   and    detail,  the   slanip   of  the 

'   Anil.  IiiHt.   18-17,   I'l'.  _:!  I    L'l'iJ  ;   .Moii.  set  ii|i  ut  tlio  Ficiis  UuiiiiiiiiliM  in  the  year 

Fnt-t.  IV.  t;iv.  -JO,  ].  ol"  Unuic  AM  (ii.f.  2!Mi).     Jlotli   tlie   liiml 

"  Liv.    X,    2'J  ;     Dion.    JIal.    1.    i-.    ~\\  ;  Ic^'s  of  tliis  Inon/o  .stittiie  are  shattered  in 

Cicero,  in  Ciitii.  III.  S  ;  de  Hivin.  II.  2<i  ;  a  wji.v  tliat  iircclntleH  tlie  idea  of  oxtcrnai 

I'oenia   do  Cunsnlato    sun,    II.    -J'J  ;    Virj,'.  injnry,   and    l(^•lV(^'^    little   <loiil)t  tliat   the 

ifji.  VIII.  (;;51.      DionysiuM  dosorihes  it  a.s  ajjeni-y  was  from  within,  i.e.  ii^ditning. 
"of   ancient   woikniaiishiii,"  when   it  wnn 
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nrclmic  Etruscan  chisel.  To  specify  one  minute  particular, — tlie 
rows  of  tiny  curls  along  the  spine  from  the  mane  to  the  root  of 
the  tail,  and  again,  the  tranverse  rows  running  heliind  the 
shoulders,  and  almost  meeting  heneath  the  brisket,  like  a  girth, 
are  peculiar  features,  often  observable  in  the  lions  carved  on  the 
lids  of  the  most  archaic  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  as  guardians  of  the 
corpse.*^  The  face  of  the  wolf  is  also  surrounded  by  a  similar 
fringe  of  tiny  curls. 

Among  the  numerous  bronzes  in  this  museum,  is  a  large  hi  [/a, 
or  rather  the  decorations  of  one,  witli  reliefs  in  rej'oiissf  Avork, 
nailed  to  a  wooden  frame,  and  of  great  interest ;  but  the  art  is 
Roman,  and  the  reliefs  were  discovered  on  the  Esquiline. 
Therefore,  "  non  ragioniamo  di  loro."  For  the  same  reason  we 
must  pass  by  the  curious  lectica,  or  sedan-chair,  also  found  on  the 
Esquiline,  and  the  still  more  Avonderful  hiseUitiin,  or  seat  of 
bronze  and  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  silver,  found  at  Amiternum, 
among  the  Sabine  Apennines,  and  presented  by  Signor  Augusto 
Castellani  to  tl'e  Municipality  of  Home. ^ 


The  third  room  fre)m  the  entrance  contains  the  fruit  of  recent 
excavations  on  the  Esquiline,  the  earlier  articles  of  which  are 
closety  allied  in  character  to  the  furniture  of  Etruscan  tombs  ; 
indeed,  they  may  well  be  really  Etruscan,  belonging  to  the  period 
when  Rome  was  an  Etruscan  city,  when  her  rulers  were  from 
that  land,  and  her  arts,  and  most  of  her  institutions  and  customs 
were  of  Transtiberine  origin.  The  very  rudest  objects  may  even 
belong  to  a  still  more  remote  epoch,  and  a  more  primitive  race — 
to  the  people,  whether  of  Pelasgic,  Trojan,  Oscan,  or  Latin  origin, 
who  inhabited  the  site  ages  before  the  royal  tAvins  "tugged  at  the 
she-wolf's  breast." 

The  articles  in  this  room  are  not  arranged  in  the  order  of  their 
antiquit}-,  but  according  to  their  nse  and  purpose,  whether 
religious,  domestic,  architectural,  or  sepulchral.  I  shall  treat  of 
those  only  Avliich  bear  on  the  subject  of  Etruria. 

As  an  instance  of  the  care  taken  by  the  ancients  to  preserve 
the  remains  of  their  departed  friends,  I  Avould  point  out  a  huge 
earthenware  j>/7/fo.s,  or  doUiim,  inclosing  another  pot  of  lead,  with 

'  Witness  the  marble  monuments  in  tlie  nomer,  fov  the  seat  is  not  large  enough  for 

Tomba  de'    Sarcofagi  at   (Jervetri  (Vol.   I.  two  jjersons,  being  only  17  inches  in  width, 

p.    246),    and    tJiose    iu    the   Museum    at  and    the    same    in    depth.     The    original 

Cerneto  (Vol.  I.  p.  403).  tortoise-shell  was  decayed  ;  that  now  cover- 

'  The    term   biselliam   appears   a   mis-  ing  the  arms  of  the  seat  is  a  restoration. 
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a  cover  of  the  same,  Avithiu  wlik-h  is  a  third  vessel,  a  lidded  pot 
of  alabaster,  in  whieli  the  ashes  -were  de^iosited.  The  outer  pot 
is  stamped  on  the  rim  with  a  Latin  inscription. 

Hard  by,  under  a  glass-cover,  are  some  folding  tablets  of  ivory, 
liinged,  about  nine  inches  in  height,  the  only  specimens,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  of  the  in«fdlnres  of  the  ancients,  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  although  these  are  so  frequenth'  represented  on  the 
cinerary  luiis  of  Chiusi  and  Yolterra,  in  the  hands  of  Etruscan 
ladies.-    By  their  side  are  three  sfjjli  of  ivory  discovered  ^\itll  them. 

]^ut  the  most  imposing  object  in  this  room  is  a  tall  column  of 
■earthenware,  in  four  drums,  more  than  seven  feet  in  height,  and 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  with  holes  ov  projections  for  the  hands 
and  feet,  which  prove  it  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  a  tomb, 
sunk  beneath  the  surface,  like  the  well-tombs  of  Etruria.  This, 
liowevcr,  is  Uoman,  for  the  lid  which  covers  the  mouth  of  the  well, 
bears  an  inscription  in  larly  Eatin  letters,  "Ego.  C.  Axtoxios." 

Among  the  objects  which  surround  the  room,  notice  a  plain 
lU'n  in  stone,  sluqied  like  a  temple,  from  the  Esquiline,  but 
similar  to  those  found  in  ]-]truscan  touibs.  ^'ery  ]']truscan  in 
character  is  a  relief  in  ncufro,  of  rude  art,  representing  two  figures 
sitting  back  to  back,  with  others  standing  bof(n'e  them.  Also  the 
terra-cotta  bust  of  a  warrior,  with  coloured  drapery,  and  \\\i\\  a 
wound  in  his  breast.  Again,  the  relief  of  two  hhja',  drawn  by 
winged  horses,  Avith  the  wall  of  a  city  or  tem})le  in  the  background, 
might  have  been  discovered  at  Chiusi  instead  of  at  Rome;  it  is  so 
l)urely  Etruscan. 

On  the  shelves  are  fragments  of  reliefs,  and  of  frie/.es  of  terra- 
cotta, witli  <nitcji.iw,  retaining  traces  of  colour,  but  all  Eoman, 
and  of  the  Augustan  ])criod.  Among  tlu'ui  are  many  small  urns, 
with  the  subject  of  Euroi)a  on  the  bull:  also  numerous  heads 
of  terra-cotta,  like  the  jxirtrait-licads  Inund  in  l-'-truscan  tombs, 
tojiether  with  manv  cv-roiofi  in  tlic  same  niatciial.       • 


-  ft  tiipra,  ]).  16^.  Tlieiarityoftlie.se  often  seen,  sometiincs  oiicii,  sometiincs 
nrticlos  mny  lie  cxiilaincil  l>y  tlieir  liaviiiK  closed,  in  tlic  Imnds  of  women  on  Ktnisian 
licen  formed  of  ivory,  bone,  and  jiroliiiMy  lincmry  nnis.  In  one  smli  instance,  in 
alno  of  wood,  coated  villi  wax,  aii>l  the  the  Museum  of  Voltena  (see  ]>.  H!3),  the 
thinness  f)f  such  materials  will  aiconnt  for  tablets  hear  an  l')tniscan  inscrijition,  the 
their  ilestniction  in  the  course  of  twenty  epiUipli  of  the  lady  whose  eftigy  holds  them, 
and  odd  centuries.  The  lar(t;/nc  of  the  .Tiisi  us  in  a  cinerary  urn  discovered  a  few 
coarse  black  ware  mentioned  at  i>.  78,  are  yearn  since  at  Chiusi,  the  male  figure  re- 
supposed  to  have  bi-en  the  t'lblets  of  an  clininj;  on  its  lid  was  represented  in  tlie 
earlier  jieriod,  but  they  have  never  been  ar-t  of  reailing  an  unrolled  jiapyrus,  in- 
found  represented  in  other  works  i:f  art:  scribed  with  his  ow  n  eipitajih.  Hull.  Inst, 
unlike    the    hinged    t.iblcts   which    arc    so  ]87-'5,  p.  158. 
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The  potteiy  is  of  red,  brown,  Llack,  or  pale  yellow  ware;  the 
hucchcro  being  identical  in  character  with  that  found  in  Etruria, 
and  such  as  Numa  ma}'  have  used  at  the  ban(piet  or  the  sacrifice;'^ 
although  the  peculiar  relieved  ware  of  Chiusi  does  not  here  find 
its  counterpart.  Of  Greek  painted  vases,  there  are  not  wanting 
fragments  of  different  styles  and  periods,  sufficing  to  show  that 
the  Romans  of  Republican  times,  though  they  had  not  the  same 
passionate  admiration  for  Hellenic  ceramic  art  that  was  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Ctere,  Tarquinii,  and  Vulci,  did  to  some  extent 
avail  themselves  of  it  to  adorn  their  sepulchres. 

A  long  glass-case  in  the  centre  of  the  room  contains  some  nice 
fragments  of  red  Aretine  ware,  with  figures  in  relief;  articles  in 
glass,  plain  and  coloured,  beads  of  smalt,  glass,  and  amber,  with 
vaiious  objects  in  bronze,  all  found  in  the  Esquiline,  though  in 
many  cases  quite  Etruscan  in  character.  Well  worthy  of  notice 
is  a  female-head  of  life-size,  dug  up  in  the  garden  of  the  Ara  Coeli 
■convent.  It  is  truly  archaic  ;  the  eyes,  which  have  now  almost 
lost  the  colour  which  once  marked  them,  are  placed  obliqueh'  like 
those  of  a  Chinese;  her  mouth  has  the  conventional  smirk  so 
common  in  archaic  Greek  and  Etruscan  sculpture,  the  earliest 
metopes  from  Selinus,  for  example ;  her  hair,  which  falls  low  over 
her  forehead,  is  painted  black,  and  hangs  down  in  fiat  masses,  not 
curls,  and  her  head  is  capped  with  the  tutnlns.  By  her  side  is 
the  mask  of  a  satyr,  with  prominent  eyes,  snub  nose,  black  beard, 
and  hair  in  small  black  curls  round  his  brow,  and  with  upright 
brute's  ears,  but  full  of  life  and  character.  Contrary  to  the 
custom  of  Etruria,  his  flesh  is  painted  white.  A  third  head, 
without  an}-  remains  of  colour,  is  that  of  the  j'oung  Bacchus, 
crowned  with  ivy. 

MUSEO    KIECHEEIANO. 

This  museum  is  contained  in  the  enormous  building  of  tlie 
Collegio  Romano,  and  w'as  long  regarded  as  the  finest  collection 
of  earl}^  Italian  antiquities  ;  and  in  truth  in  certain  respects  it  is 
still  unrivalled ;  but  as  a  museum  of  Etruscan  works  of  art,  it 
is  now  far  surpassed  by  the  ]\Iuseo  Gregoriano,  and  by  some 
provincial  collections  in  Italy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  national 
ones  of  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Munich. 

Relics  of  Roman  and  Etruscan  art  are  here  so  mingled  that 
it  requires  the  eye  of  an  expert  to  distinguish  them.  We  will 
first  notice  the  works  in  stone  and  terra-cotta. 

3  Juven.  Sat.  YI.  343. 
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Here  are  several  stche  of  stone,  of  diftereut  forms,  with 
Etruscan  inscriptions  round  the  top  ;  one  in  tlie  shape  of  a 
pine-cone  bears  the  epigraph  "  lianithu  Alsinei."  Two  women 
carved  in  itenfvo,  sitting,  one  with  a  baby  swaddled  in  her  lap  ; 
the  other  Avith  four,  an  emharras  dc  ricJicsses,  rather  inconvenient. 
On  the  wall  over  them  are  aiitcfiiye  of  terra-cotta — heads  of 
women,  satyrs,  and  gorgons,  marked  with  colour;  one  of  the 
latter  is  represented  as  running  with  a  monstrous  snake  in  each 
hand ;  her  flesh  is  white,  though  the  ground  on  which  she  is 
painted  is  also  Avhite.  ]Many  poilrait-heads  of  both  sexes  in 
terra-cotta,  generally  of  life  size  ;  not  a  few  of  the  women  have 
veils,  and  some  of  them  are  extremel}-  pretty;  just  such  charming 
faces  as  are  still  seen  in  Tuscany,  though  not  so  frecpiently  at 
Rome.  There  are  little  terra-cotta  figures  also,  some  Etruscan, 
more  Greek,  but  generally  of  inferior  execution,  not  displaying 
the  sharpness  of  contour  and  the  careful  attention  to  details 
which  characterise  the  best  period  of  Hellenic  art.  Of  terra- 
cotta urns  there  are  fev:,  and  those  of  an  ordinary  description  ; 
some  retaining  traces  of  colour.  There  are  a  few  pretty  terra- 
cottas of  the  Augustan  period,  am<uig  which  one  representing 
Paris  and  Helen,  or  Pelops  and  Hippodameiii,  in  a  qitddrigo,  is 
the  most  attractive. 

One  case  is  full  of  the  black  ware  of  Chiusi  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  two  others  contain  (ireek  and  Etruscan  vases,  but  none 
of  remarkable  beauty.  The  most  interesting  are  an  olj)c  in  the 
so-called  Phaniician  style,  and  a  large  pJiidlc,  without  handles, 
with  archaic  animals  surrounding  it  in  three  concentric  bands, 
and  painted  a  pale  red  on  a  yellow  ground. 

In  one  of  tlie  central  cases  are  various  articles  of  bone  and 
ivory,  glass  and  amber.  In  another  is  a  collection  of  Etruscan 
and  Italian  money  from  tbe  earliest  form,  the  (fx  rude,  down  U* 
tlie  coins  of  tb<^  Eini)ir(',  the  greater  jiart  discovered  in  1X52  at 
the  Pagiii  di  \  icartUo-the  ancient  Atpia'  A|)(>lHnares — on  tbe 
shores  of  Lago  liracciano.  Here  aie  also  several  vases  of  silver, 
found  at  tbe  same  time  nnd  place,  on  three  of  wliich  are  inscribed 
an  Itiner;n\  tVuni  (lades  to  Ilonie.  witb  tbe  several  stations  and 
tbe  distances  lietween  llieiii.'  Tliey  were  ])rol)ably  de])osited  here 
in  giatitnde  to  A])nllo  lor  beiielits  i-eceived,  by  some  S])iUiiar(l 
who  liad  made  tlie  journey  from  Cadi/,  to  Home  ex])ressly  to 
take  tbose  waters. 

liron/es   of   Mtrnscan    and    lloinan    art    arc   here   mixed  indis- 

*  Sw  VmI.  I.  p.  Cti. 
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I'liminately.  Among  tlie  former  is  the  curious  ligure  of  a  warrior 
fom'teen  inches  high ;  he  wears  a  cuirass,  with  a  tunic  under  it, 
breeches  which  are  torn  at  hotli  knees ;  in  his  casque  are  two  pro- 
jecting horns  representing  feathers  ;  and  on  his  back  he  carries 
a  long  pole,  terminating  in  a  pair  of  wheels,  apparently  an  agri- 
■cultural  instrument,  on  which  a  basket  is  suspended.  Hercules 
with  his  club,  in  relief,  is  in  the  archaic  Etruscan  style.  A  hen 
in  this  metal  has  an  Etruscan  inscription  of  three  lines  engraved 
•on  her  Aving.  Among  these  bron/es  observe  a  rural  group — a  pair 
of  peasants,  man  and  woman,  following  a  plough  drawn  by  a  3'oke 
•of  oxen.  It  was  found  at  Arez/o,  and  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  birth  of  Tages. 

The  Palestkixa  Casket. 

In  the  transverse  gallery,  wdth  the  bronzes,  stands  the  cele- 
"brated  Cista  Ficoroniana,  so  named  from  its  first  possessor,  who 
presented  it  to  this  museum — one  of  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  ancient  art,  a  work  of  its  class  unrivalled  in  beaut}^,  the 
glor}'  of  this  museum,  and  of  Eome.  It  was  brought  to  light  in 
1738,  being  discovered  in  the  necropolis  of  Prseneste,  which  has 
■since  yielded  so  many  beautiful  works  in  metal,  some  of  which, 
of  recent  acquisition,  I  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  describe. 

This  wonderful  cista  is  a  di'um-shaped  casket  of  bronze,  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter,  and  about  sixteen  high  in  itself,  but  by 
the  addition  of  the  feet,  and  of  the  figures  which  form  the  handle 
to  its  lid,  the  total  height  is  increased  to  twenty-nine  inches. 
The  designs  for  which  it  is  renowned  are  engraved  on  the 
surface,  but  with  so  delicate  a  hand  as  in  parts  to  be  scarcely 
distinguishable  through  the  patina  which  coats  it,  unless  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  light.  The  subject  is  the  victory  of  Pollux 
•over  Amycus,  king  of  Bithynia.  The  legend  states  that  the 
Argonauts  on  their  voyage  to  Colchis  landed  on  those  shores, 
when  Amycus  challenged  any  of  them  to  a  i:)ugilistic  contest. 
The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Pollux,  who  easily  overcame  him, 
find,  according  to  some  versions  of  the  myth,  slew  him,  althougli 
others  state  that  he  bound  him  to  a  tree  and  there  left  him.  Tlie 
latter  version  is  followed  here,  and  indeed  was  the  favourite  one 
with  Greek  artists,  who  often  illustrated  it  on  vases  and  mirrors. 
The  lid  is  adorned  with  desigus  by  the  same  hand,  representing 
the  chase  of  the  stag  and  of  the  wild  boar. 

The  designs  on  this  cista  are  of  matchless  beauty,  and  un- 
-questionably  of  Greek  art,  of  the  best  period,  although  they  have 

VOL.    II.  K    K 
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been  ascribed  to  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome.'' 
Bronsted  asserts  that  the  designs  were  originally  filled  in  with 
gold,  which  was  seen  by  himself  and  Thorwaldsen ;  but  no  traces. 
of  it  are  now  visible,  though  there  are  vestiges  of  silvering/' 

So  much  for  the  cista  itself;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  at  a  glance 
that  its  adjuncts  do  not  form  part  of  the  original.  For  it  rests  ou 
three  eagle's  feet,  each  grasping  a  toad  ;  and  above  each  foot  is  a 
group  of  three  figures  in  relief,  one  standing  between  two  sitting. 
Two  of  these  groups  seem  to  be  cast  from  the  same  mould,  but  the 
third  is  evidently  a  copy,  and  a  wretched  copy,  of  the  others. 
The  handle  in  the  centre  of  tlie  lid  is  also  composed  of  three 
figures,  the  central  one  the  tallest,  who  passes  his  arms  round  the 
necks  of  two  fauns,  naked,  with  a  deer-skin  tied  round  their  necks, 
and  deiiending  behind.  These  figures  are  stunted  and  inelegant, 
and  are  evidently  subsequent  additions  to  the  cista  ;  in  fact  the 
])laque  ou  which  they  stand  covers  tlie  graven  decorations  of  the 
lid.  The  same  character  may  be  given  to  the  groups  of  figures. 
above  the  feet.  A  comparison  of  these  coarse  clums}'  groups  in 
relief  and  in  the  round  with  the  exquisite  and  refined  forms  graven 
on  the  body  of  the  monument,  affords  convincing  proof  that  the 
same  hand  cannot  have  produced  the  whole  Avork.  It  is  as  if  a 
(h-inking-bout  b}'  Teniers  were  introduced  as  a  back-ground  to  the 
^ladonna  della  Seggiola.  Tliere  appear,  indeed,  to  be  four  dis- 
tinct periods  or  styles  of  art  in  this  cista,  as  it  now  stands.  First,. 
the  pure  Greek  style  of  the  original  monument.  Second,  the 
realistic  Ftruscan  or  Italic  style,  recognisabh^  in  the  best  preserved 
foot-group,  that  below  the  figure  drinking.  Third,  the  coarser 
Etruscan  style  of  the  handle-group  ;  and  Fourtli,  the  miserable 
st3'le,  or  rather  absence  of  style,  in  tlic  tliird  foot-group,  which 
may  be  Itoman,  or  anything  else. 

The  plaque,  on  wliich  rest  the  figures  whidi  romposc  llie  handle, 
bears  this  inscription  in  early  INmian  letters  : — 

NOVIOS    I'LAVTIOS    MKI*    IIOMAI    KKCII). ; 

and  beliind  the  group  is  another  epigraph  : — 

I»[M)JA    MACOLNIA    FlLKAl     DKDIT. 

It  is  evident  that  these  inscrii)ti(>ns  have  been  added  subsc- 
(piently  to  the  c/K/a,  together  with  the  figures  of  tlie  liandle,  for 
tli(!y  arc  engraved  on  the  sanu;  pierc  of  bron/c*,  wliich  now  covers 
some  of  the  original  design  of  tlie  lid.  and  has,  moreover,  a  yellow 

*  MoroniHcn  ;ii).  Jalin,  CIhI.  Ficor.  p.  4-.  ''  Ann.  Inst.  LSfiG,  ]>.  1 ; j  I — Sclu'lnc. 
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brassy  hue,  very  unlike  the  delicate  green  patina-clad  metal  of 
the  cista  itself.    The  former  inscription  therefore  probably  appKes 
to  the  handle  alone,  and  may  have  been   added  Avlien  the  casket 
was  restored   and  rendered  fit,  by  the   addition  of  the   feet  and 
handle,  to  be  presented  by  Dindia  Macolnia  as  a  nuptial  gift  to 
her  daughter.     Or  if  it  have  reference  to  the  entire  casket,  it  may 
have  taken  the  place   of  a  previous  inscription  on  the  original 
handle,  which  recorded  the  name  of  the  Greek  artist.     It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  it  has  reference  to  the  restoration  alone. 
Whether  the  cista  was  executed  in  Greece,  or  at  Prjeneste,  or  in 
Rome  itself,  it  is  manifestlj'  the  production  of  a  Greek  hand.     It 
cannot  be  the  work  of  a  mere  imitator;  the  genuine  spirit  and 
feeling  of  Hellenic   art  pervade   the   entire  subject ;    and  it  has 
been  well  remarked  that  among  all  the  monuments  recognised 
as  Greek  there  is  not  one  of  purer  and  more  perfect  design." 
Among  the  many  figured  cistc  that  have  been  rescued  from  the 
tombs  of  Prseneste  and  of  Yulci,  not  a  few  of  which  are  remark- 
able  for  the  beauty  of  their  graven    designs,  this    still    stands 
pre-eminent,  facile  princcj^s. 

The  Palestrixa  Treasure. 

On  the  same  floor  of  the  building  is  exhibited  the  wonderful 
treasure  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  discovered  at  Palestrina  in 
the  spring  of  1876,  and  recently  purchased  by  the  Italian 
Government. 

These  articles  formed  the  furniture  of  an  ancient  tomb,  exca- 
vated by  sohie  peasants  in  the  plain  about  three  furlongs  from 
that  town,  and  not  far  from  the  church  of  San  Rocco.  It  was  not 
only  a  virgin-tomb,  but,  fortunately  for  its  discoverers,  it  was  the 
last  resting-place  of  some  nameless  chieftain  or  high -priest,  whose 
wealth  had  been  buried  with  him,  and  was  thus  preserved  intact 
through  nearly  3,000  years.  Its  contents  bear  a  close  analogy  to 
those  of  the  Regulini  tomb  at  Cervetri,  but  the  tomb  itself  was 
even  of  a  more  primitive  construction.  It  was  not  built  up  in  the 
form  of  a  passage,  like  that  celebrated  sepulchre,  nor  was  it  a 
subterranean  chamber,  like  so  man}^  tombs  in  Etruria.  It  was  a 
mere  pit,  sunk  two  yards  below  the  surface,  surrounded  by  rude 
masonr}^,  inclosing  a  space  some  six  yards  by  four,  within  which, 

'  Ann.  Inst.  1866,  p.  202  — Scliiine.  tav.  2;  Braun,  Die  Ficoron.  Cista,  1849; 
This  wonderful  work  of  Greek  art  has  been  and  by  Padre  Marchi,  in  his  work  on  this 
illustrated  by  Gerhard,  Etrusk.  Spieg.  I.       Cista,  lloma,  1848. 
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in  a  cavity  sunk  in  the  Hour,  ^vrts  deposited  the  hody,  in  all  its 
panoiDty  of  rich  vestments  and  gorgeous  ornaments,  which  sur- 
pass in  their  elaborate  beauty  even  those  of  the  Ilegulini  sepul- 
chre. By  its  side  lay*  also  weapons  and  armour,  and  around  the 
walls  of  the  pit  were  deposited  various  articles  for  the  toilet  or 
for  domestic  use,  in  the  precious  metals  and  in  bronze,  all 
covered  with  earth,  on  which,  at  some  height,  were  laid  rude 
slabs  of  stone,  also  covered  with  earth,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  of 
the  existence  of  interment  below.  Not  a  vestige  of  a  roof,  if  such 
ever  existed,  was  to  be  seen. 

To  specify  all  the  wonders  of  this  tomb  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  yet  some  of  its  contents  are  so  novel  and  curious  as  not  to 
be  passed  over  lightly.  To  begin  with  the  case  containing  the 
gold  roha.  The  most  striking  object  in  the  collection,  and  the 
most  elaborate  i)iece  of  jewellery  perhaps  ever  rescued  from  an 
Italian  sepulchre,  is  an  oblong  plate  of  gold,  eight  inches  b}^  five, 
studded  all  over  witli  minute  figures  of  beasts  and  chimieras,  not  in 
relief,  but  standing  up  bodil}'  from  the  plate,  and  numbering  not  less 
than  131  in  that  limited  space.  Tliere  are  five  rows  of  tiny  lions, 
arranged  longitudinally,  some  standing  with  their  tails  curled  over 
their  backs,  some  couchant,  others  sitting  on  their  haunches,  two 
rows  of  chimeras,  and  two  of  sirens,  flanked  transversely  at  eacli 
end  by  a  row  of  exquisitely  formed  little  horses,  full  of  life  and 
spirit.  These  ends  terminate  in  small  cylindrical  rollers,  decorated 
witli  meander-patterns  delicatel}'  frosted,  and  with  a,  lion's  head 
at  each  extremity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  lliis  marvellous  piece 
of  goldsmith's  work  was  worn  on  the  breast  or  on  the  head.  To 
judge  from  the  place  in  which  it  was  found  in  the  tomb,  at  the 
east  end  of  the  cavity  in  which  the  body  lay,  and  from  the  analogy 
<jf  Etruscan  or  Italic  breast-plates  in  the  (Jri'gorian  ^luseum,  and 
in  the  possession  of  Signor  Augusto  C'astellani.  nil  of  wliicli  are 
nnich  superior  in  si/e,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  was  worn  on 
the  head.  It  is  evident,  from  certiiin  little  eyes  at  the  back  of  the 
plate,  that  it  was  sewn  on  to  some  sluif;  but  Imw  it  was  worn, 
and  who  he  was  who  was  entitled  to  weai'  i(,  is,  and  will  j)ioltal»ly 
ever  renuiin,  matter  of  conjecture.^ 

In  the  same  cavity,  by  the  side  of  the  body,  ]:\y  ihvcv  /ihiil</', 
whose  tarnished   colour  shows  them    to   be,  )iot  of  jun'e  gold,  but 

^   I)r.    Ilfllii^   takcH   it    to   li.ivc    liccii    a  to  tin;  oval    plaiiucs  of  j^olil    fmiinl    in   tli(« 

lieail  •ireHH,  ami  givuH  a'Mthulir  rc.aHunu  for  Hiiyuliiii-WaliiMsi  toiiib,  wliicli  we  have  every 

HO  rc;;arding  it.      J5iill.  Inst.  187(5,  p.  12'2.  reason   to   lielicvn  were   worn  on  tho  head. 

It  bears  a  great  analogy  alao,  Bave  in  form,  l'(  .lu/ira,  ji.  iH'j. 
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of  clectrum,  an  alloy  of  that  metal  with  silver.  One  of  them  is 
studded  with  tiny  sphinxes,  another  with  little  lions,  having 
double  human  faces,  of  the  same  elaborate  workmanship  as  those 
that  decorate  the  head-dress.  Here  were  also  found  three  small 
cylindrical  cases  of  the  same  mixed  metal,  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  orna- 
mented with  meanders  and  chevrons.  They  seem  to  have  served 
to  hold  styli.  But  of  pure  gold,  bright  as  if  newly  polished,  is  a 
little  plain  slcyjihos,  or  two-handled  cup,  about  four  inches  high, 
with  two  Egyptian  sidiinxes  at  the  setting-on  of  each  handle.  By 
its  side  stands  a  bowl  full  of  fragments  of  gold  leaf,  the  relics  of 
the  vestments  of  the  priest  or  warrior,  which  were  found  mingled 
with  his  dust.  There  are  fragments  also  of  a  fringe  of  pure  silver 
thread,  which  may  have  adorned  his  robes,  or  more  probably  his 
bier,  for  tubes  of  bronze,  still  containing  wood,  and  ornamented 
with  silver  lions,  and  with  a  fringe  of  the  same  metal,  were  found 
in  the  cavity  with  the  human  remains.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
body  were  discovered  four  heads  of  javelins,  in  iron,  witli  remains 
of  their  wooden  shafts  ;  and  two  iron  daggers  in  silver  sheaths, 
adorned  with  figures  of  men,  centaurs,  and  animals  in  relief,  and 
with  hilts  ornamented  with  amber.  Against  the  wall  of  the  j^it 
were  also  found  the  remains  of  three  bronze  circular  shields, 
stamped  with  geometrical  j)atterns,  but  these  are  now  a  mere  heap 
of  fragments.  But  to  return  to  the  Kircherian  jNIuseum — in  the 
same  case  as  the  head-dress  are  numerous  pieces  of  ivor}^,  some 
with  lotus-flowers  engraved  on  them  and  gilt,  and  all  Egyptian  in 
character — the  adornments  jirobably  of  some  article  of  furniture, 
which  has  long  since  perished.  On  one  plaque  is  represented  the 
boat  of  the  Sun,  with  a  steersman  at  each  end,  and  the  deity  seated 
in  the  middle,  to  whom  people  are  presenting  their  oflferings.  In 
the  same  case  are  five  silver  combs  with  very  fine  teeth,  and  a 
band  of  birds  in  relief  along  the  back  ;  together  with  many  small 
buttons  formed  of  gold-leaf  laid  on  wood  or  bone,  resembling 
shirt-studs  ;  and  a  perfect  bowl  of  blue  glass,  probably  the  earliest 
in  this  material  yet  found  in  Italy.  It  was  discovered  inside  one 
of  the  silver  bowls. 

In  a  glass-case  by  the  window  are  sundry  bowls  of  silver  gilt, 
some  plain,  others  adorned  Avith  figures  in  repousse  work.  Of  this 
description  is  a  cup  five  inches  in  diameter,  with  two  bands  of 
Egyptian  figures.  It  is  marked  No.  19.  Of  silver  gilt  is  also  No.  20, 
an  open  bowl,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  most  curious  scenes 
of  men  attacking  huge  apes  or  gorillas,  who  resist  with  sticks  and 
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stones ;  all  the  figures  seem  purely  Egyptian.  Xo.  21  is  a  silver 
bowl  of  the  same  size,  not  gilt,  with  Egyptian  figures  repousse  and 
incised,  and  surrounded  by  hieroglyphics  in  a  double  band,  with  a 
broad  band  of  the  same  also  beneath  the  central  scene.  This  bowl 
is  likewise  remarkable  for  bearing  a  Punic  inscription,  in  such 
extremely  minute  characters  as  with  difiiculty  to  catch  the  eye. 
A  situldf  of  globular  form,  which  is  adorned  with  Egyptian  ligures 
representing  a  lion-hunt,  is  peculiar  in  having  six  serpents'  heads 
in  massive  silver,  gilt,  bristling  around  the  edge  of  the  bowl. 
There  are  other  silver  bowls  broken  and  smashed  ;  and  a  perfect 
simjmhim  of  the  same  metal,  whose  handle  terminates  in  a  swan's 
head.  No.  39  is  a  broad  handle  of  silver,  bearing  a  double  rei^re- 
sentation  of  the  Assyrian  Artemis,  holding  two  panthers  by  their 
throats. 

Not  the  least  curious  and  interesting  articles  in  this  wonderful 
collection,  are  the  bronzes.  Here  is  a  pedestal  of  peculiar 
form,  a  truncated  cone  with  recurved  lips,  like  a  modern  flower- 
glass,  standing  thirty-five  inches  high,  and  showing  four  pegasi 
rearing,  in  relief,  as  the  adornments  of  its  body.  It  miglit  be 
taken  for  a  pot,  but,  as  it  is  not  open  above,  it  can  only  have 
sen'ed  as  a  pedestal. 

A  h'hes  or  caldron  of  bronze  supported  on  an  iron  tri})(>d,  with 
human  feet  of  bronze,  and  a  bronze  top,  on  which  stand  three 
naked  men,  or  rather  satyrs,  with  brutes'  ears,  peeping  into  the  bowl, 
and  alternating  with  three  dt)gs  in  a  similar  position  and  attitude. 
Another  Icbcs  has  two  handles,  each  decorated  with  two  bulls' 
heads.  But  the  most  strange  and  incomprehensihie  of  the  relics 
in  bronze  are  two  crosses,  each  formed  of  two  tubes  of  brt)nze, 
retaining  fragments  of  their  wooden  shafts,  and  fastened  together 
at  right  angles.  At  the  extremities  of  eacli,  a  dragon,  a  lion,  or  a 
wolf,  is  represented  couchant,  devouring  his  pi-cy.  At  the  i)oint 
of  intersection,  in  one  iiistnnce  stands  a  lion  witli  tail  curled 
over  his  back  ;  in  the  otlicr,  a  Inunan  figure  bciiring  an  enormous 
])lume  of  feathers  on  liis  head.  JU-hind  this,  in  the  foiMiier  case, 
a  man  and  m  woman  stand,  each  crowned  with  tins  disi)ro))orti()nate 
jilunic  ;  !ind  in  tlio  latter,  theii"  ]>liice  is  occuiiied,  on  one  side  by 
a  centaur,  on  the  other,  by  ii  hunuin  figure  kneeling,  both  over- 
sliadowed  by  tliese  palm-like  crests  of  fenthers.  I  confess  myself 
quite  at  a  loss  to  exi)lain  these  singulai'  <  ross-tuhes.  The  best 
solution  I  can  suggest  is  that  they  formed  the  anguhir  adornments 
of  ii  bed  or  bier,  tlie  frame  of  which  was  of  wood.  The  art  of  tlic 
figures  here  i'ej)resented  is  course,  and  quite  Etruscan. 
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It  cannot  escape  observation  that  while  the  articles  in  gold, 
silver,  and  ivory,  are  purely  oriental  in  character,  and  the  silver 
bowls  are  apparently  importations  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile," 
those  in  bronze  bear  so  much  resemblance  to  Etruscan  works, 
that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  them  at  least  Italic, 
whether  from  the  right  or  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.^ 

The  Italian  Government  has  purchased  this  extraordinary 
collection  of  sepulchral  furniture  for  the  moderate  sum  of  70,000 
francs.  When  I  saw  it  at  Palestrina  soon  after  its  discovery,  the 
X)rice  asked  w^as  five  times  as  great. 

The  Vulcian  Frescoes. 

In  the  rooms  adjoining  are  exhibited  the  frescoes  from  the 
Francois  tomb  discovered  at  Vulci  in  1857.  These  are  no 
copies,  but  the  original  paintings  cut  from  the  walls  of  the  tomb 
soon  after  its  discovery,  and  then  removed  to  Home,  where  for 
many  years  they  were  preserved  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Alessandro 
Torlonia,  who  had  purchased  the  Bonaparte  estate  at  Canino,  in 
which  the  sepulchre  was  found.  In  1875,  however,  the  Prince 
transferred  them  for  exhibition  to  the  CoUegio  Romano,  where  they 
excite  much  interest,  not  only  from  their  style  of  art,  which  is 
superior  to  that  of  most  Etruscan  wall-paintings,  but  also  from 

^  Dr.  Helbig  regards  the  silver  bowls  as  instances  the  foreign  inscription  appears 
Phoeuiciau  imitations  of  Egyptian  and  to  have  been  inserted  as  a  mere  mark  of 
Assyrian  works,  introduced  into  Italy  by  ownersliix).  JNIoreover,  instances  of  Punic 
the  Carthaginians,  not  earlier  than  650  B.C.  inscrijitions  on  works  of  foreign  art — 
He  maintains  that  the  style  of  art  is  a  Assyrian,  Egyjitian,  Greek,  Koman — are 
compound  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  ele-  so  numerous,  that  we  may  well  venture  to 
nients,  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  question  that  the  inscription  on  this  bowl 
other  predominating,  but  both  in  certain  proves  its  Punic  origin, 
cases  being  mingled  in  the  same  bowl,  and  *  For  illustrations,  see  Mon.  Inst.  X., 
even  in  the  same  figure.  He  cites  the  tav.  31 — 33.  The  close  similarity,  not  to 
Punic  inscription  in  the  silver  bowl,  No.  say  identity,  of  the  bronzes  found  in  Etitiria 
21,  as  decisive  of  its  origin.  Ann.  Inst.  and  at  Prsneste,  is  well  known.  The  archaic 
1876,  pp.  197 — 257.  Yet  this  inscrij)tion  shields  from  the  tombs  of  Cwre  and  of  Prax- 
is so  minute  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  neste  seem  to  have  been  turned  out  of  the 
while  the  hieroglyphics  are  on  a  large  scale  -  same  workshop.  Ann.  Inst.  1866,  p.  410. 
and  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  decora-  Between  the  most  ancient  toreutic  produc- 
tions. To  most  observers  it  will  appear  tions  of  Etruria  and  of  Latium  there  is  bo 
not  more  probable  that  this  inscrii)tion  essential  difference.  The  same  holds  good 
marks  the  Punic  origin  of  this  apparently  of  the  bronzes  of  more  advanced  periods  of 
Egyptian  vase,  than  that  the  Etruscan  art.  The  engraved  cistc  and  mirrors  are  so 
legend  beneath  the  foot  of  the  ki/lix  of  similar,  that  it  is  imiwssible  to  pronounce 
Oltos  and  Euxitheos  in  the  Museum  of  from  a  consideration  of  the  art  alone,  on 
Corneto,  stamps  that  beautiful  work  of  which  bank  of  the  Tiber  any  monument  of 
undoubted  Greek  art  as  of  Etruscan  manu-  this  description  was  discovered, 
facture.      See   Vol.   I.    p.    405.     In   both 
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tlu'ir  subjects,  some  of  Avliieli  illustnite  the  native  traditions, 
respecting  the  Etruscan  dynasty  of  Rome. 

Among  them  are  ilhistrations  of  certain  Greek  myths.  Here 
Ajax  ("  AivAS  ")  is  seizing  Cassandra  {"  Casxtra  ")  by  the  hair  of 
her  head,  and  is  about  to  draw  his  sword,  while  she,  embracing 
the  image  of  Pallas  with  one  hand,  endeavours  to  thrust  him 
away  with  the  other.  There  Polyneikes  and  Eteokles  are  ending 
their  fratricidal  struggle  by  nnitual  slaughter.  Here  Amphiaraus,. 
to  wlu)m  divine  honoui's  were  paid  after  his  death,  encounters 
Sisyphus  in  Hades,  who  is  represented,  not  rolling  tlie  huge  rock 
up  the  hill,  according  to  the  version  of  the  poets,  but  bearing  it  on 
his  shoulders.  On  the  top  of  the  mass,  a  pair  of  wings  is  dis- 
tinguishable, doubtless  to  denote  the  unseen  power  which 
rendered  all  his  labour  in  vain,  and  hurled  the  rock  again  down 
the  slope,  just  as  it  had  reached  the  summit."-  There  Xestor 
("  Nr.sTrn  "),  and  Phoenix  ("'  Phuixis  "),  each  standing  beneath 
a  palm-tree,  are  conversing  from  opposite  sides  of  a  doorway.. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  both  took  part  in  the  games  held 
in  honour  of  Piitroclus  :  their  presence  tlierefore  in  this  tomb  is. 
api)ropriate. 

'I'he  scene  of  most  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  of  most, 
horror,  taken  from  the  mythical  or  poetical  history  of  Greece,  is 
one  which  represents  the  sacrifice  of  'J'rojan  captives  to  the  mancs^ 
of  I'atroclus.  Achilles  ("  Achi.k '")  himself  is  the  priest  or 
butcher.  For  he  occupies  the  centre  of  the  scene,  clad  in  brazeii 
cuirass  and  greaves,  his  long  yellow  locks  uncovered  by  helmet, 
and  seizing  by  the  hair  the  wretched  Trojan  ("Tkuials")  captive 
who  sits  naked  at  his  feet  imploring  mercy,  he  thrusts  his  sword 
into  his  neck  ;  just  as  the  *'  swift-footed  son  of  l^deus"  is  repre- 
sented having  treated  Lycaon,  the  first  victim  he  sacrificed  to  his. 
friend  Patroclus.''  Above  this  Trojan  stands  C'harun  ("  Chaiu'"),. 
in  red  jacket  and  blue  r///7o»,  wearing  a  cap  oi-  lulmet,  and  bearing 
his  nndlet  on  his  shoulder,  ready  to  strike.  I  lis  fiesli  is  a  livid 
gicy,  but  in  other  respects  lu"  is  hardly  so  hideous  and  trucuh-nt 
as  lie  is  represented  on  many  other  Etruscan  monuments.  He  is 
looking  steadfastly  at  a  female  denu)n,  designated  "  ^'ANTH,"  wlio 
stands  ixliind  Achilles,  with  wings  outspread,  in  an  attitude  of 
expectatioJi,  with  lier  right  hand  raised,  and  watching  the  sacrifice,, 
as  if  to  indicate  to  Cliarun  tlic  moment  when  it  will  beconm  his. 
<luty  to  convey  the  s|iirit  of  the  victim  to  the  inlernnl  world, 
'i'his   deity,    who    is   proi>iihly   the    dcnniu    of  death,    answering   to 

-   Ilnni.  (i.Ivs,  XI.  .V.'O.  ■'  Horn.  Iliii.l,  XXI.  IIG. 
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the  Thanatos  of  tlie  Greeks,^  wears  earrings  and  snake-bracelets, 
and  is  drajied  in  Avliite,  bordered  -with  purple,  but  there  is  no- 
thing beyond  her  wings  to  distinguish  her  from  a  mortal.  Behind 
lier  stands,  not  Patroelus,  but  his  shade,  designated  "  Hinthiai. 
Patrukles,"  '"  with  a  white  band  across  his  bosom,  and  a  blue 
and  white  band  about  his  head.  He  is  wrapped  in  a  blue  paUlnni, 
and  a  large  circular  shield,  probably  that  of  Achilles,  rests  at  his 
feet.  Behind  him  stands  a  bearded  figure,  sjiear  in  hand,  but 
without  armour,  half-clad  in  a  white  ixdUum  bordered  with  j)ur[)le, 
whom,  from  the  inscription  "  Ach^lenrun  "  over  his  head,  we 
learn  to  represent  the  "king  of  men."  Homer,  be  it  remembered, 
represents  him  as  present,  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the 
obsequies  of  Patroelus. 

P'lie  right  half  of  the  scene  is  occupied  by  the  two  Ajaces, 
each  bringing  forward  a  victim,  naked  and  wounded,  whose  hands 
are  bound  behind  his  back.  Ajax  Telamonius  ("  Aivas  Tlamu- 
Nus  ")  the  more  p»rominent  of  the  two,  is  fully  armed  ;  and  Ajax 
O'ileus  ("  Aiv.^s  Yilatas  ")  is  similarly  armed,  but  without  a 
lielmet.  The  funeral  pyre,  on  which  the  corpse  of  Patroelus  was 
alread}^  laid,  before  the  sacrifices  of  captives,  horses,  and  dogs, 
were  made  to  his  manes,  is  not  shown.  But,  save  the  introduc- 
tion of  Charun  and  Yanth,  who  belong  to  the  Etruscan  spirit- 
■vvorld,  the  scene  agrees  well  with  the  description  given  us  in  the 
twenty-thii'd  book  of  the  Iliad.''  These  were  the  first  wall- 
paintings  found  in  Etruria  which  were   illustrative   of  Hellenic 

■•  Her  name  even  is  thouglit  to  bear  an  of  Cliaruu.     Mou.  Inst.  II.  tav.  9. 

affinity  to  Thanatos.     See  the  remarks  of  ®  An  urn  found  at  Yolterra  contains  the 

Lignana,  Bull.   Inst.    1876,   p.  208.     The  whole   of    this    scene,    except    the    three 

name    "  Vanth  "  is  attached  to  a  female  figures  behind  Achilles,  rudely  carved,  hut 

demon  on  the  lai'ge  marble  sarcophagus  of  identical  in  the  composition,  leaving  not  a 

the    Casuccini    collection.        Vide    supra,  doubt  that  either  the  one  was  taken  from 

]).  317.  the  other,  or  both  from  the  same  original. 

*  The  word  "  Jdnthial"  is  now  well  The  scene  between  Ajax  and  Cassandra  is 
ascertained  by  monumental  evidence  to  be  also  found  on  an  Etruscan  urn  illustrated 
equivalent  to  the  eldwAou  of  the  Greeks.  by  Gori  (Mus.  Etr.  II.  t;\v.  125).  It  can- 
In  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo  at  Corneto,  we  not  be  doubted  that  the  Etruscan  artists, 
have  a  figure  painted  on  the  wall,  and  like  the  Roman,  made  i;se  of  certain 
called  "  Hinthial  Teriasals,"  or  the  shade  models,  celebrated  in  their  day  and  in 
of  Teiresias.  A  miiTor  found  at  Yulci  in  most  cases  Greek,  which  they  varied  and 
1835,  and  now  in  the  Gregorian  ]\luseiim,  modified  at  pleasure  ;  and  thus  is  explained 
in  which  Ulysses  is  represented  consulting  the  similar  treatment  of  mythological  sub- 
the  shade  of  Teiresias  in  Hades,  is  inscribed  jects  by  the  artists  of  the  different  cities  of 
"Hinthial  Terasias."  Ut  supra,  i).  482;  Etruria,  which  is  observable  especially  in 
Mon.  Inst.  II.  tav.  29.  And  an  Etruscan  the  reliefs  on  cinerary  urns  and  sarco- 
vase  in  the  Beugiiot  collection,  has  the  phagi.  See  Ann.  Inst.  1859,  pp.  353-367, 
eiiigrai^h  "Hinthial  Turmucas"  attached  Brunn. 
to  a  female  figui-e  represented  in  the  charge 
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myths,  but  since  their  discovery,  that  of  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo  at 
Corneto  has  atibrded  us  additional  proof  that  the  Etruscans  did 
not  always  confine  the  pictorial  adornments  of  their  sepulchres 
to  the  illustration  of  the  peculiar  customs,  funeral  observances, 
or  religious  creed  of  their  native  land. 

Another  revolting  scene  of  slaughter,  taken  from  the  Etruscan 
annals,  covered  the  opposite  Avail  of  the  tomb.  It  -would  be 
unintelligible  were  it  not  that  each  figure  has  its  name  attached 
in  Etruscan  characters.  Mastarna  ("  Makstrna  ")  with  three 
companions,  all,  with  one  exception,  naked,  and  armed  only  with 
short  swords,  is  represented  in  the  act  of  liberating  Cteles 
Vibenna  ("  Kaii.e  ^^ipixas  ")  from  prison.  Mastarna  is  cutting 
with  his  sword  the  cords  which  bomid  the  arms  of  his  friend, 
while  his  comrades  are  murdering  three  unarmed  men,  who 
appear  to  have  been  just  aroused  from  their  slumbers,  and  who 
probabl}'  represent  the  gaolers.  Their  names  are  "  Larth 
Ultiies,"  "  Raske,"  and  "  Avle  Yipixas,"  and  their  victims 
are    respectively   designated    "  Laris    Papatiixas    Velzxach," 

"  Pesxa   Arkmsxas    Svet^la-CH,"    and    "  Yenthikal 

pi.sachs."  On  the  adjoining  wall  a  fourth  companion  of 
Mastaraa,    called   "  Marke    Camitlxas,"    is    about   to    murder 

"  CXEN-E  TaRKU  RuMACH." 

A\'e  learn  from  the  fragment  of  a  speech  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,'  who  wrote  the  history  of  Etruria  in  twenty  books  and 
may  be  presumed  to  have  well  mastered  his  subject,**  that 
Mastarna  was  tlie  Etruscan  name  of  Servius  Tullius,  wlio, 
according  to  the  Roman  annals,  was  born  of  a  slave  Ocresia,  but 
by  the  Etruscan  chronicles  was  represented  to  liave  been  the 
liiitliful  companion  of  Cades  A'ibenna,  and  the  sharer  of  all  his 
fortunes  ;  tliat  when  tliat  bltruscan  chieftain  was  driven  out  of 
liis  native  laud,  and  liroiiglit  tlu'  remains  of  his  army  to  Home, 
where  tliey  occupied  the  mount  which  from  him  was  called  the 
Cadian,  INIastarna  accompanied  him,  changed  his  name  to  Servius 
Tullius,  and  eventually  obtained  the  royal  dignity  as  successor 
lo  Tanpiinius  I'riscus.  Tlie  scene  liere  represented  i)robably 
illustrates  some  i>rior  event  in  "the  varied  fortunes"  of  Cades 
Yibenna,  of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  wlii<di  from  the  names 
of  tlie  victims  ai)pears  to  have  ]iaj)])ene(l  in  llliinia.  That  Ca-les 
had  a  brother  name<l  Aules,  we  already  knew  iVom  Latin  writers, 
and  tliat  lie  was  slain  at  Rome  by  one  of  his  brother's  servants.'' 

"   Inscrilifil  (III  ;i  lnoiize  tiil'lut  fnuixl  at  "  Suetonius,  Clauil.  •('2. 

I.yon.     (»rut<.'r,  i>.  5<i'J.  "  AiiikMus   Adv.    iNat.    VI.    7.     Festus 
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The  other  names  here  inscribed  are  quite  unknown,  but  we  may 
remark  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  terminal  **  Ach  " 
signifies,  from,  or  of,  and  that  used  in  combination  with  a  proper 
noun,  it  indicates  the  origin  of  the  individual ;  thus,  Laris 
Papathnas  comes  from  Yelsina,  and  Cneve  Tarku  from  Rome. 

Two  figures,  and  by  no  means  the  least  interesting,  remain  to  be 
noticed.  B^^the  side  of  one  of  the  false  doors  painted  on  the  walls 
of  the  tomb,  stands  a  man,  named  "  ^"el  Saties,"  with  a  laurel- 
wreath  about  his  brow,  sandals  on  his  feet,  and  a  large  toga  of  a 
purpHsh-brown  hue  over  his  shoulders,  which  is  decorated  with  a 
scroll  border,  and  with  three  figures  of  naked  men  dancing  with 
sword  and  shield.  From  the  colour  of  his  toga,  from  his  wreath, 
and  from  his  attitude'gazing  intently  upwards,  Ave  may  infer  him  to 
represent  an  augur,  which  view  is  confirmed  by  the  figure  of  the 
boy  crouching  at  his  feet  in  white  tunic  bordered  with  purple, 
who  holds  up  a  bird  on  his  fist  which  appears  to  be  fastened  by 
a  string.  This  boy  is  designated  "Arxza."^  The  figured  toga 
worn  by  Saties  is  doubtless  the  toga  pkta,  which  in  Home  was 
worn  only  by  generals  in  their  triumphal  processions,  but  in 
Etruria  was  the  insignc  of  magisterial  dignity,"  and  of  which  this 
is,  I  believe,  the  only  coloured  representation  that  has  come 
down  to  us.  These  two  figures,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view,  are 
inferior  to  the  others  in  this  tomb. 

These  frescoes  belong  to  a  period  when  the  art  of  Etruria 
had  been  deeply  influenced  b}'  that  of  Greece.  Not  onl}-  do  the 
subjects  here  represented  prove  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  mythology  and  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  but  the  masterly  design 
throughout  betrays  a  careful  stud}-  of  Hellenic  models.  The 
vigour  and  truth  of  the  movements,  the  natural  pose  of  the 
quiescent  figures,  and  the  charming  grace  of  the  fragmentary 
figure  of  Cassandra,  which  ma}'  be  a  copy  of  a  Greek  orighial, 
are   so    many  evidences    of  this    study  and    of  the    influence   it 

also  (5.  V.  Tuscum  Vicum)   in  a  mutilated  that  Rome  woiild  govern  the  world.     Cf. 

passage,    seems   to  refer   to    two    lirothers  Plin.   XXVIII.   4  ;  Dion.   Hal.  IV.   c.  61  ; 

Yibenna,  who  came  to  Rome   in  the  time  Tacit.  Ann.  iV.  Go. 

of  Tarquinius  Priscus.     Arnobius  tells  lis  ^  This  boy  bears  much  afBnity  to  certain 

that  Tarquinius,    in    digging   the   founda-  figures  in  bronze,  which  represent  a  boy  in 

tions  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  a  sitting  or  squatting  position,  with  a  bird 

brought  to  light  a  bloody  head,  which  was  on  his  hand.      Ut  supra,  p.  479. 
supposed   to  be  that   of    Olus   (Aulus)   or  -  Macrob.  Sat.  I.  6.      The  tof/a  trahea, 

Tolus,  from  which  the  temple  and  hill  took  when  wholly  of  purple,   was  sacred  to  the 

the    name    of    Capitolinus,       Servius    (ad  gods ;    that  of  purple  with  a  little  white 

Mn.    VIII.    345)    adds    that   an    Etruscan  was    worn   by  kings  ;  that  of  purple   and 

aruspex  being  consulted  as  to  the  meaning  saffron  by  augurs.     Sueton.    ap.   Serv.  ad 

«f  this  omen,  interpreted  it  as  a  prognostic  -En.  YIl.  G12. 
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exerted  on  native  art.  Yet  the  Etruscan  character  is  not  lost — 
only  subdued  and  modified  by  the  superior  refinement  of  the 
Grecian.^ 


'  "The  baso  of  the  style,"  sviys  hi: 
BrunD,  "the  entire  character  of  the  (ie- 
sign  and  of  the  colouring,  the  conception 
of  the  figures,  and  a  great  part  of  the  sub- 
jects in  this  tomb  are  Greek."  Neverthe- 
less even  a  superficial  glance  shows  an 
Etruscan  hand,  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
wliole  is  so  thoroughly  Italic,  that  a  person 
■who  wa-s  present  at  the  opening  of  the  tomb 
fancied  for  the  moment  that  he  was  looking 
at  Tuscan  paintings  of  the  cinque-cento 
period.  "  We  have  here  in  fact  Greek  art 
accommodated  to  Etruscan  feeling."  Ann. 
Inst.  18()6,  p.  432.  See  also  V,n\\  lust. 
1857,  pp.  113-131,  Noel  Dcs  Vergers  ; 
and  Etrurie  et  les  Etrusques,  II.  pp.  47- 
5-J  ;  III.  p.  18,  and  pi.  21-30. 

The  description  which  the  discovcro)", 
M.  Des  Vergers,  has  given  us  of  the  open- 
ing of  this  i)ainted  tomb,  I  must  give  in 
lis  own  words, 

"  Jai  decrit  ailleurs  I'impre.ssion  <iiic  me 
fit  cprouver  le  spectacle  dont  nous  fumes 
frai)i)es,  lorsipfau  dernier  couj)  de  jiic  lu 
jiierre  qui  fermait  I'entree  de  la  crypte 
ceda,  ct  que  la  lumiere  de  nos  tordies  vint 
6clairer  des  voutes  dont  rieu,  depuis  i>lus 
de  vingt  siecles,  n'avait  troidjie  Tobscurite 
ou  le  silence.  Tout  y  ctait  encore  dans  le 
incme  ctat  qu"au  jour  oi  Ton  en  avait 
mur^  I'entree,  et  I'antique  Etrurie  mms 
apparai.><.><ait  commc  aux  temps  de  sa 
Hplendeur.  Sur  leurs  couches  fun(^raires. 
des  guerriers,  reconverts  de  leurs  armures. 
•semblaient  se  reposcr  dcs  combats  qu'il.■^ 
avaient  livri's  au.\  Komaiiis  ou  ii  nos 
aneCtres  les  Gaulois.  Forme.i,  vfitements, 
^toflcH,  coidcurs,  furent  ai)parents  pen- 
dant (piclques  minutes,  jiuis  tout  s'evaiiiniit 


a  mcsure  que  Fair  exterieur  pdnctrait  dans 
la  crypte,  ou  nos  flamlieaux  vacillants 
menacj-aient  d'abord  de  s'eteindre.  (.'e  fut 
une  evocation  du  jnisse  qui  n'eut  pas  meme 
la  duree  d'un  songe,  et  disparut  commc 
jiour  nous  xjuuir  de  uotre  temcraire 
curiosite. 

Pendant  que  ces  freles  dejjouilles  tom- 
l)aient  en  poussiere  au  contact  de  I'air, 
ratmosplieie  devenait  plus  transi>arente. 
Nous  nous  vimes  alors  entour^s  d'une  autre 
jpopulation  guerriere  due  aux  artistes  do 
I'Ktrurie.  Des  peintures  murales  ornaient 
la  crypte  dans  tout  son  perimetre  et  sem- 
blaient s'auimer  aux  relicts  de  nos  torches. 
Ilientot  elles  attirerent  toute  mon  attention, 
car  clles  me  send>laient  la  i)art  jilus  belle 
de  uotre  decouverte.  D'un  cote  les  pein- 
tures se  rapportiuent  aux  mythes  de  la 
(rrece,  et  les  noms  grecs  in.scrits  en 
cai-actercs  etrusques  ne  laissaient  aucunc 
inceititndc  sur  le  sujet  ;  les  jjoemes 
d'IIomt>re  Tavaient  inspire.  J'avais  .so\is 
les  yenxl'un  des  drames  les  plus  sanglants 
de  I'llidi/i',  le  sacrifice  que  fait  Acliille  des 
prisonniers  troyens  sur  le  tombeau  de 
I'.itrocle.  Passons  &  la  fresque  qui  faisait 
]iendant,  et  qui  n'avait  plus  riea  de  l.i, 
Grece,  si  ce  n'est  Part  avance,  I'etude  du 
nu,  le  modele,  la  saillie  des  muscles. 
I'exiiressiiin  des  figures  animces  par  des 
l>assions  vinlentcs,  I'habilete  enfin  ave<' 
laqucllc  otaient  rendus  les  effets  de 
lumiore,  les  omljres  ct  les  demi-teintes. 
(^uant  au  sujet,  il  6tait  evidenimeut 
national  ;  la  forme  tout  etrusque  des  noms 
inscrit.s  au-dessus  de  cliatpie  personnage  Ic 
demon  trait  sudisament." 
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CHAPTER    LXiy. 

BOLOG^ X—FELSIXA ,   BONONIA. 

D'ltalia  Tantico 
Pregio,  e  Topra  cbe  giova. — Filicaja. 

Iiuus  in  viscera  telluris,  et  iu  sede  JIanium  opes  quairimus. — Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Italy  lias  already' 
been  mentioned — that  at  one  period  it  comprised  almost  all  the 
entire  peninsula,  stretching  northward  to  the  Alps,  eastward  to  the 
Adriatic,  and  southward  to  the  plains  of  Campania  and  the  Gulf  of 
Salerno.  But  in  this  work  I  have  hitherto  confined  ray  attention 
to  Etruria  Proper,  to  the  country  lying  between  the  Apennines,  the 
Tiber,  and  the  sea,  and  have  not  transgressed  those  limits,  save 
in  treating  of  Fidenae,  '*the  Utc  de  ijont  of  Etruria"  on  the  Tiber, 
•and  of  Rome,  also  at  one  time  an  Etruscan  city.  To  treat  of  the 
other  two  great  regions  of  Etruria,  Circumpadana  and  Campaniana, 
would  swell  this  work  far  beyond  its  proper  limits,  yet  so  many 
•discoveries  of  Etruscan  antiquities  have  been  made  within  and 
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around  Bologna,  since  the  publication  of  my  former  edition,  and 
so  much  interest  has  been  excited  by  those  discoveries,  that  my 
readers  -will  pardon  me  for  requesting  them  to  cross  the 
Apennines  with  me  to  the  city  of  arcades  and  leaning  towers,  of 
learned  ladies  and  savour}'  sausages. 

That  Bologna  represents  an  Etruscan  city  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. The  name  by  -which  it  was  originally  known — Felsina — 
is  so  purely  Etruscan,  that  we  do  not  require  the  testimony  of 
Pliny  to  that  effect — "Bononia,  Felsina  vocitata,  cum  princejis 
Etruria3  esset.'"  It  is  the  very  name  which  Yolsinii  bore  in 
Etruscan  times,  and  Felsina  was  probably  colonised  from  that 
cit}'."  AVlien  Pliny  designates  it  as  the  chief  city  of  Etruria,  he 
must  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  northern  and  trans- Apen- 
nine  division  of  that  land  ;  Cato  also  calls  it  tlie  metropolis  of  that 
region,  and  records  its  foundation  by  an  Etruscan  king,''  wliom  we 
leani  from  other  sources  to  have  been  Genus  or  Aucnus,  brother 
or  son  of  Auletes,  the  founder  of  Perusia.^  Tlie  Etruscans  were 
driven  out  by  the  Boian  Gauls,  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.  but  the 
city  retained  its  original  name.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ilomans  in  the 
year  5;")8  (19G  n.c.),''  and  colonised  by  them  seven  yeai's  later,  Avhen 
it  is  first  mentioned  under  its  Latin  appcHation  of  Bononia." 

It  is  universally  believed  at  Bologna  that  the  city  occupies  the 
site  not  only  of  lloman  Bononia,  but  also  of  Etruscan  Felsina  ; 
yet  any  one  acquainted  with  the  sites  of  I^truscan  cities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Apennines,  will  find  it  difficult  to  accept  this 
doctrine,  and  to  l)elieve  that  the  foinider  of  tlie  l-^truscan  city 
would  liave  selected  a  position  in  the  i)hiin,  strengthened  by  no 
cliifs,  or  iA]\vv  natural  advantages,  wlien  innnediately  behind  it 
rises  a  range  of  steep  heiglits,  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  clefts  oi- 
]iolh)WS,  and  presenting  a  clioice  of  sites,  any  one  of  wliicli,  by  the 
a(hlition  of  forlitications,  such  as  the  l!tiiis.'-aiis  wert' wont  to  con- 
struct, might  liave  l»een  made  ini))regnal)le  in  tliose  days.  To  judge 
fi'(»m  tlie  analogy  of  otlier  sites  of  this  anti(iuity,  tlie  most  ])robabh? 
jxisition  apiiears  to  be  on  tlie  extremity  n\'  the  i-ange  to  the  iioilli- 
west,  on  tlu'  hill  called  Monte  della  Guardia,  which  overhangs  the 
Ueno,  where;  that  liver  issues  from  its  mountain-gorge,  and  whose 
sloix'  is  iKjw  covered  witli  a  Imig  line  of  arcades  leading  IVoin  llie 

'  Plin.  N.  H.  III.  -JO.  X.    I'.'S.      Sorviii.s  a.lds   lli.it  the   city    lio 

-    Vide  »nj)i'i,  ]i.  'JO.      Cf.  Liv,  V.  y3.  Iniilt  was   "  Ci'sena,   wliicli   in   now  tallfd 

'  Ciilo,  <Ic  OiigiiiibuH.     Virgil,  liowcvcr,  I'ononia,"   l>ul  Pliny  (loc.   cit.)   HpeakH  of 

•  IdiinH    tli(;    itiL'troimlitan     liniioiir   for    Iii.s  Cii-Kciia  ami  Fcloiiiii  .-is  f<ej)aratf'  towns. 

iiutivc  fily  of  Mantua.      JF.u.  X.  2(K',.  *  Liv.  XXXIII.  ."Jr. 

*  Sil.    Ital.    Vlli.    001  ;   Surv.   a.l   A'.n.  ''  Liv.  XXXVII.  r>7  ;  V.  Paterc.  L  15. 
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city-gate  to  the  slirine  of  La  Madonna  di  San  Luca  which  crests 
its  summit.  In  the  early  summer  of  1877  I  revisited  Bologna 
with  the  express  pui^pose  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  by  a  careful 
inspection  of  the  ground,  on  which  of  the  four  or  five  heights 
which  overhang  the  city,  Felsina  must  have  stood.  I  failed, 
through  unforeseen  difficulties,  to  determine  the  site  ;''  yet  my 
persuasion  that  the  Etruscan  city  occupied  a  position  somewhere 
on  that  range,  is  not  in  the  least  diminished;  and  I  feel  confident 
that  if  the  precise  site  is  ever  discovered,  it  will  be  at  some  eleva- 
tion above  Bologna.  That  an  ancient  town  in  such  a  position 
should  have  had  its  necropolis  in  the  plain  beneath,  is  natural 
enough,  there  being  no  lack  of  precedents  to  that  effect,  unless 
the  plain  were  low  and  swamp}',  which  at  the  very  base  of  the  hills 
is  seldom  the  case,  and  is  certainly  not  in  this  instance. 

At  the  risk  of  giving  offence  to  all  the  antiquaries  of  Bologna,  I 
must  record  my  firm  persuasion  that  that  city  occupies  the  site  of 
Koman  Bononia,  but  not  of  Etruscan  Felsina;  although  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  ancient  cemeteries  recentl}'  discovered  within  the 


7  The  difficulties  I  encountered  "were 
twofold.  The  crest  of  every  height  iu  the 
range  commanding  the  town,  which  was 
wide  enough  and  level  enough  to  have 
accommodated  a  city  such  as  Felsina  must 
have  been,  is  now  occupied  by  a  fort,  wliich 
in  no  case  was  I  permitted  to  enter.  This 
is  a  difficulty  which  a  native  might  pro- 
bably overcome,  but  a  foreigner  hardly. 
Then  the  soil  of  the  entire  range  is  a  loose 
marl,  which  is  well  known  to  be  liable  to 
shift  its  surface  in  the  course  of  ages,  so 
that  if  the  city  occupied  a  prominent 
height,  it  might  be  denuded  of  all  traces  of 
ancient  habitation,  and  if  it  stood  on  lower 
ground,  might  have  them  covered  up  by  tbe 
.soil  washed  down  from  above.  I  have  experi- 
enced the  movable  character  of  such  a  soil 
in  my  excavations  in  the  Greek  cemeteries 
of  Sicily.  Non-existence  cannot  in  such  a 
case  be  logical!}'  deduced  from  non-appeai-- 
ance.  llemains  of  the  ancient  walls  are 
not  likely  to  exist,  for  their  demolition  for 
building  purposes  in  the  course  of  so  many 
ages  and  on  a  site  which  has  always  re- 
tained its  population,  is  easily  explained  ; 
especially  iu  a  case  like  this,  where  the 
blocks  must  have  been  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance, there  being  no  local  rock  fit  for  the 
purpose  ;  nothing  but  here  and  there  a 
stratum  of  gijpsam. 


Next  to  the  Monte  della  Guardia,  the 
most  likely  site  for  Felsina  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  height  now  occupied  by  the  Villa 
Ronzano,  belonging  to  Count  Gozzadini, 
where  a  large  portion  of  the  level  summit 
is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  1848 
a  number  of  ancient  bronzes  were  disin- 
terred on  the  northern  slope  of  this  height, 
and  fragments  of  Etruscan  black  pottery 
vai'nished,  and  also  of  Roman  ware,  have- 
more  recently  been  brought  to  light  on  the 
summit,  "suggesting  a  succession  of  in- 
habitants at  various  remote  eiDochs  on  this 
lilateau,  whence  tlie  eye  wanders  over  an 
immense  horizon."  The  bronzes  comprised 
four  horse-bits,  a  double-edged  sword,  a 
knife,  massive  fibulco  and  hea^'y  rings, 
perhaps  belonging  to  harness,  a  disk, 
thought  to  be  a  plialcra,  or  horse-ornament, 
with  other  articles,  many  similar  to  those 
feund  at  Yillanova,  and  therefore  of  high 
antiquity.  Gozzadini,  Mors  de  Cheval 
Italiques  de  Ronzano,  p.  9.  On  the  crest 
of  the  next  height  to  tbe  south,  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Ravardin,  I  observed 
a  number  of  rude  slabs  of  yellow  sandstone, 
like  that  of  the  stelcE  from  La  Certosa,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  recently  disturbed, 
and  here  I  picked  up  some  fragments  of 
early  j^ottery,  and  a  portion  of  a  sword-blade 
of  bronze. 
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walls,  and  on  various  spots  around  tlieni,  either  formed  part  of 
tJie  great  necropolis  of  Felsina,  or  belonged  to  the  villages  in  its 
Jieighhourhood. 

In  treating  of  the  excavations  in  this  necropolis  and  describing 
their  fruits,  I  should  premise  that  Bologna  has  been  most  fortunate 
in  having  for  explorers  of  her  Etruscan  remains  two  such  men  as 
the  Count  Giovanni  Gozzadini,  and  the  Cavaliere  Antonio  Zannoni, 
who  have  not  onlv  probed  her  cemeteries  to  the  bottom,  but 
have  bestowed  untiring  stud}'  and  research  on  the  fruits  of  their 
labours,  and  have  given  minute  and  carefully  detailed  accounts 
of  their  discoveries  to  the  Avorld.  No  Etruscan  cemetery  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Apennines  can  boast  of  such  a  descriptive 
literature.  But  this  very  onharnt^i  dc  ncJiesfics  renders  it  im- 
possible to  do  justice  to  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  a  chapter. 
Even  Captain  Burton,  who  has  devoted  an  entire  vtdume  to  it,  in 
which  he  has  displayed  learning,  wit,  and  acumen,  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  given  such  an  account  of  these  excavations,  as  will 
satisfy  the  antiquarian  inquirer.^  The  sketch  I  can  ofter  is  still 
more  slight  and  imperfect.  Those  who  would  have  a  complete 
picture  nmst  consult  the  elaborate  publications  of  these  illustrious 
Bolognese  gentlemen. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  calling  the  sittention  of  the 
r)iitish  public  to  the  beautiful  work  in  folio  which  the  Cavaliere 
Zannoni  has  now  in  the  press,  descriptive  of  his  excavations  and 
<»f  the  antiquities  of  La  Certosa,  and  illustrated  by  150  i)hoto- 
graphs.  It  is  a])pearinf?  in  2;")  nund)ers,  of  which  several  are 
already  publislied,  at  10  Italian  lire  the  number. 

A'lI.T.AXOVA. 

The  ancient  cemetery  that  was  first  brought  to  light  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  B<dogna,  Avas  that  of  A'illanova,  which  lies 
about  five  miles  to  the  E.S.Il.  of  Ibr  city  near  the  Idice  ten-rent. 
This  is  also  the  most  primitive,  and  in  some  resi)ects  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  In  May,  1H5;{,  a  pot  containing  burnt  bones 
was  discovered  on  tlie  estate  of  Ccuint  (iiovanni  (lozzadini  at 
N'illanova.  The  Count,  suspecting  that  this  was  not  an  isolated 
instance!  of  sei)ultur(',  instantly  commenced  excavations  on  tlie 
«ite,  and  contiimed  his  operations  lor  two  years,  until  lie  had 
comidetdy  exhausted  the  cenu'terv.  lie  conducted  these  ex- 
cavations  in  a  spirit  wliich   unfortunately   has   been   too   rarely 

"  "Etruscan  Bologna,  a  Study,"  by  Uicliiinl  F.  Uuiton.     London,  LS7G. 
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applied  to  such  researclies,  superintending  them  in  person,  as- 
sisted b}'  his  hid}-,  whose  zeal  was  not  inferior  to  his  own,  care- 
fuHy  noting  ever}'  object  with  its  pecuharities  of  form,  decoration, 
or  position,  and  setting  an  example  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  followed  by  all  future  explorers  of  ancient  sites.  He  was  most 
fortunate  in  one  respect.  The  tombs  he  opened  on  this  site  Avere 
all  exactly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  left,  when,  to  use 
his  own  words,  "the  atcrnum  rale  !  was  pronounced."  This  was 
fortunate  also  for  antiquarian  science,  for  the  history  of  the 
people  here  interred  is  written  only  in  their  sepulchres. 

The  cemetery  was  of  very  limited  extent,  about  80  yards  long 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  30  from  N.  to  S.  It  contained  193  sepul- 
chres, l3"ing  a  yard  or  more  apart,  and  from  1  to  41-  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  Avestern  boundary  of  this  area  was  marked  by 
a  conical  stone  wdiich  rose  above  the  level  of  the  tombs.  Six  of 
these,  larger  and  more  important  than  the  others,  and  differing  in 
form,  probabh'  the  sepulchres  of  the  local  aristocracy,  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  b.y  an  open  space,  traversed  by  a  raised  jiath- 
Avay  of  stones  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  other  tombs  were  of 
four  descriptions.  Some  were  composed  of  rude  slabs,  formmg 
a  sort  of  chest  or  coffin,  surrounded  and  covered  by  small  stones, 
laid  together  Avithout  cement ;  others  were  of  similar  construc- 
tion, but  without  the  pebbles ;  others  again  were  pits,  either 
rectangular  or  cylindrical,  lined  with  similar  small  stones,  and 
from  30  inches  to  5  feet  in  depth;  while  the  greater  number 
were  simple  pits  or  graves  sunk  in  the  earth.  The  number  of 
■€ach  description  was  as  foUoAvs  : — 

Tombs  constructed  of  slabs ^1 

„      constructed  of  slabs  and  covered  with  pebb'es       .     .  -8 

„      lined  with  small  stones 21 

„      sunk  in  the  earth 123 

Total 193 

Of  the  six  aristocratic  tombs,  four  were  nearly  9  feet  square, 
and  about  4i  feet  high,  constructed  of  small  stones  Avithoufc 
€ement,  with  roofs  formed  of  the  same  materials,  but  Avhich  had 
sunk  in  the  centre  and  crushed  the  furniture  they  contained. 

Fourteen  of  the  tombs  in  this  cemetery  contained  skeletons, 
all  laid  with  their  feet  to  the  east,  and  most  of  them  with  their 
hands  joined  on  their  bodies,  in  the  old  Egyptian  fashion.  A 
few  Avere  doubled  up  in  a  sitting  posture,  like  the  mummies  of 
Peru  and  Brazil.  These  body-tombs  Avere  not  separate  from  the 
others,  but  mixed  indifferently  with  them.     Similar  objects  were 

A'OL.    II.  L   L 
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foimd  in  tombs  of  both  descriptions,  but  more  abundantly  in 
those  ^vith  burnt  bones.  In  these  hitter  tombs  there  ■was  ahvays 
one  large  pot  Avith  the  remams  of  the  deceased,  and  almost 
invariably  it  had  but  a  single  handle  ;  a  ver}-  few  ■svhieli  were 
formed  with  two  handles,  had  always  one  of  them  broken  before  the 
vase  was  placed  in  the  tomb,  resembhng  in  this  respect  the  earliest 
cinerary  pots  found  at  Chiusi  and  Sarteano.*^  They  were  of  black 
erred  clay,  very  rudely  oriuimented,  all  imperfectly  burnt,  and  con- 
sequently porous,  although  this  porosit}'  may  in  some  instances  be 
owmg  to  the  decomposition  of  the  glaze  through  exposure  to  the 
damp  for  so  many  centm'ies.  Every  pot  contained  burnt  bones, 
not  ashes,  and  was  covered  with  a  one-handled  cup  inverted,  or 
with  a  disk  of  terra-cotta.  Most  of  these  ossuary  pots  were 
found  standing  ui^right,  many  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  a  few 
were  laid  diagonally.  They  never  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
grave,  but  always  towards  the  east  side  of  it.  Around  the  pots 
the  pit  Avas  filled  with  the  ashes  and  cliarcoal  of  the  pyre,  among 
which  fragments  of  burnt  bone,  the  "nigra  favilla  "  of  Tibullus, 
showed  the  combustion  to  be  incomplete.  The  llomans  in  their 
cinerary  urns  always  mixed  bones  and  ashes  together ;  these 
contained  fragments  of  bones  alone.  Among  these  remains  Avere 
found  many  objects  of  terra-cotta,  bronze,  iron,  glass  and  amber ; 
sometimes  mixed  Avith  bones  of  animals — oxen,  sheep,  pigs — and 
with  eggshells  ;  evidently  the  remains  of  the  funeral  feast. 

The  cinerary,  or  rather  ossuary*  pot,  Avas  always  accompanied 
by  accessory  pots  of  various  forms,  in  some  instances  forming  a 
confused  heai),  the  larger  containing  several  of  the  smaller.  As 
man}'  as  fort}'  have  been  found  in  owo  tonil).  None  painted,  for 
this  Avare  is  su])i)()sed  to  bo  })rii)r  to  (lie  earliest  painted  pottery 
of  Ktnnia,  and  not  a  trace  of  Greek  art  was  here  visible.  All 
were  of  coarse  day,  red  or  black,  yet  often  of  elegant  forms,  as  a 
visit  to  the  Count's  collection  Avill  attest.  Tlie  ossuar}'  pots  are 
very  like  one  anotlier,  red  and  Avithout  ornament ;  save  three, 
Avliieli  liave  a  peculiar  form  like  that  of  certain  vases  from 
th(J  Alban  Mount,  now  in  the  (iregoi-ian  ^ruseum.  They  have 
but  one  handle,  and  are  di'corated  with  meanders,  concentric- 
circles,  chevrons,  and  serpi  ntinc^  lines,  scratched  or  stamped  on 
the  clav  when  soft.  At  a  later  i)eriod  rows  of  geese  and  of 
primitive  human  iigures  were  introduced,  alternating  Avith  geo- 
metrical patterns.  'I'he  sumlhr  vases  are  generally  of  more 
elegant   shapes,   and    ol'   much    lighter  and  finer   clay   than    tlu: 

»   /'I  .111/  ,,r,  ipp.  330,  3C5. 
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ossuaries.  A  few  of  them  are  of  the  form  of  dice-boxes,  cylindri- 
cal with  a  bottom  half-way  up,  so  as  to  form  a  double  cup — which 
Count  Gozzadini  takes  to  be  the  biiras  a[x<pLKVT:€kXov  of  Homer, 
founding  his  opinion  on  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  who  describes 
it  of  this  form,  in  illustrating  the  cells  of  a  bee-hive.^ 

Of  terra-cotta  were  also  the  whorls,  or  pear-shaped  pieces  of 
clay,  pierced  with  a  hole  perpendicularly,  of  which  many  were 
sometimes  found  in  the  same  tomb.  Count  Gozzadini  takes  them 
to  be  little  weights  attached  to  garments  to  make  them  hang 
l^roperly,  and  to  have  belonged  to  the  robes  of  the  deceased  which 
had  been  burnt  on  the  pyre.  Sucli  weights,  or  tassels,  are  often 
represented  in  ancient  monuments.^ 

There  were  also  numerous  little  c^dinders  of  terra-cotta,  with 
button-formed  heads  resembling  dumb-bells  in  miniature,  of  which 
be  found  many  in  the  same  tomb.  These  are  not  novelties,  having 
been  discovered  in  abundance  in  the  Isis  tomb  at  A^ulci,  and 
other  early  Etruscan  sepulchres,  but  the  use  and  meaning  of  them 
lias  not  yet  been  determined. 

Bronze  and  iron  were  both  found  at  Villanova,  but  the  former 
much  more  abundantly  than  the  latter,  which  induces  the  Count 
to  refer  this  cemetery  to  the  time  of  "  the  first  epoch  of  iron." 

Of  the  (cs  rude  nine  examples  were  found ;  of  later  money  none. 
Numerous  specimens  of  fihulcB  in  bronze  WTre  brought  to  light, 
sometimes  incasing  amber,  or  a  blue  and  yellow  silicious  paste, 
like  glass.  As  many  as  ihiviy  fihulce  in  one  tomb  seemed  to  show 
that  the  relatives  sometimes  cast  their  robes  on  the  funeral  pyre. 
In  one  instance  the  beads  of  the  Jihula  bad  been  fused  together 
by  the  heat. 

Hair-i)ins  were  also  abundant ;  used  by  the  Etruscan  women, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  Bome'^  to  build  the  hair  into  a  tall  cone, 
which  was  covered  with  a  cap  or  veil,  and  called  a  tutulus. 

Of  bracelets  he  found  twenty-six — some  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  worn  by  men,  and  some  by  women.  Two  were  of  iron, 
the  rest  of  bronze. 

There  were  also  many  globules,  or  beads  of  bronze,  which  the 
Count  took  to  be  the  weiglits  attached  to  dresses,  as  already 
mentioned,  such  weights  being  alluded  to  by  Horace  : — * 

'  Aristot.  De  Hist.  Anim.  IX.  40.     See  liimseK  believes  tliem  to  have  been  em- 

the  Appendix  to  the  Introduction  to  tliis  jjloj-ed  as  offerings,  or  worshipped  as  idols. 

work  for  further  remarks  on  this  subject.  •*  Juven.  Sat.  VI.  502. 

^  The    editor     of     Schliemann's     Troy  ■*  Hor.  Ep.  I.  vi.  50.     A  happy  explana- 

(p.  40),  takes  the  similar  whorls  found  on  tion  of  a  passage  which  has  sadly  puzzled 

that  site  to  be  spindles,  though  the  Doctor  scholars. 
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"  Mercemur  servum  qui  dictet  nomina,  la3Tum 
Qui  fodiat  latus,  et  cogat  trans  2>ondcra  dextram 
Porrigere." 

He  found  a  few  specimens  of  axes  in  bronze,  similar  to  those 
discovered  in  other  Etruscan  tombs,  and  also  two  axes  of  iron; 
knives  of  both  metals,  apparently  for  sacrificial  use,  some  of 
singular  forms,  resembling  a  guillotine  in  miniature,  and  numerous 
specimens  of  the  crescent-shaped  blades,  supi)osed  to  be  novacula 
or  razors,  which  abound  also  in  the  well-tombs  of  Chiusi  and  its 
neighbourhood.'  Two  lance-heads  of  iron  -were  the  sole  weapons 
brought  to  light  in  this  cemeter}'.  But  the  articles  which  have 
given  rise  to  most  discussion  as  to  their  use  and  purpose  were 
ten  plates  of  bronze,  shaped  like  a  hatchet  uith  a  handle  attached 
above  for  suspension  and  occasionally  pierced  with  one  or  more 
holes,  square  or  oblong,  in  the  centre  of  the  plate.  They  were 
from  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches  high,  and  from  three  to  five 
and  a  lialf  wide.  These  plates  were  invariablv  found  accompanied 
by  a  brcjnze  mallet  with  a  knob  at  each  end,  as  if  for  striking  the 
plate,  and  in  fact,  when  so  applied,  it  produced  sonorous  sounds, 
leaving  little  doubt  that  it  was  a  nuisical  instrument  of  the  nature 
of  a  gong.  He  styles  it  accordingly  a  tintunutJiitliDii.  /annoni, 
however,  disputes  this,  and  maintains  these  articles  to  be  personal 
ornaments,  probabl}'  worn  on  the  bosom.  Eight  of  the  ten  plates 
were  broken  into  two  or  three  pieces,  which  were  found  laid  one 
upon  the  other,  showing  the  breakage  to  have  been  intentional, 
and  in  obedience  to  some  custom  or  rite. 

He  found  several  little  implements  in  bronze,  formed  some- 
what like  spindles  with  a  slender  shaft,  tojiped  with  a  ciii)  of  the 
same.  By  the  learned  they  were  at  once  pronounced  to  be 
spindles ;  wliile  the  women  who  spin  for  their  daily  bread, 
declared  it  to  be  impossible  to  use  an  instrument  fitted  with  such 
a  liead. 

One  solitnrv  id<d  in  bronze,  ii})parontly  ri'prescnting  a  woman, 
with  ii  i)iiir  of  liirds  on  her  head,  and  another  pair  on  her  hii)S, 
was  the  only  specimen  of  ])lasti<;  art,  and  we  may  add  tlie  only 
proof  of  religious  worship,  l>rought  to  light  in  this  most  primitive 
necropolis. 

Tlic  articles  here  described,  together  with  many  others  of  great 
interest  from  othei' ancient  cemeteries  in  this  district,  are  carefully 
preserved  l)y  the  Count  (Joz/adini  in  his  palace  at  Bologna. 

*  fiozz,i<lini  cites  Martial,  (XI.  cp.  58),  proof  of  these  crescent-shape  1  knives  being 
and  Columella   (do  U.  It.  XII.  p.   50)  in        razors. 
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Count  Gozzadini  ascribes  the  tombs  of  Villanova  to  the 
Etruscans  of  the  earliest  times,  of  the  first  age  of  iron,  prior  to 
the  foundation  of  Eome.  Brizio  attributes  them  to  the  Umbri, 
others  to  the  Pelasgi,  or  even  to  the  Boian  Gauls,  but  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquaries  leans  to  their  earl)^  Etruscan  origin.^ 
This  view  is  supposed  to  have  received  confirmation  by  the  sub- 
sequent discover}',  at  Chiusi  and  Sarteano,  of  tombs  of  similar 
formation,  containing  articles  of  the  same  primitive  character,  in 
corresponding  positions,  and  often  precisely  alike  in  every  respect.'' 
The  Etruscan  origin  of  these  earlj-  tombs  is  nevertheless  open  to 
doubt. 

La  Certosa. 

Chief  of  the  cemeteries  of  Bologna  is  that  of  La  Certosa. 
That  of  Villanova,  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  the  town,  has  the 
advantage  in  point  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  j^riority  of  dis- 
covery, but  La  Certosa  has  yielded  more  important  and  more 
characteristic  works  of  Etruscan  art,  which  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  Museo  Civico  of  Bologna. 

The  Certosa  lies  to  the  west  of  the  city,  about  one  mile  from 
the  gate  of  S.  Isaia,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  Madonna  di 
San  Luca.  From  the  beginning  of  this  century  La  Certosa  has 
served  as  the  Campo  Santo  of  the  Bolognese  ;  and  here  beneath 
the  majestic  church,  beneath  the  lofty  Campanile,  and  the 
spacious  cloisters  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  lie  the  remains  of 
their  Etruscan  forefathers,  separated  from  them  by  more  than 
twenty  centuries,  though  by  a  few  feet  only  of  earth.  This 
discovery  was  made  in  August  1869,  when  in  digging  a  tomb  in 
the  cloisters,  a  bronze  cista  was  revealed,  lying  in  a  well-lilce 
l)it,  lined  with  small  stones  and  covered  with  a  rude  slab.  As 
the  foot  of  an  ox  ploughing  the  land  around  Canino  was  the 
means  of  bringing  to  light  the  vast  Etruscan  cemetery  of  Vulci, 
so  this  discovery  was  the  result  of  an  accident ;  but  the  Cavaliere 
iViitonio  Zannoni,  Chief  Engineer  and  Architect  to  the  Munici- 
pality of  Bologna,  at  once  instinctively  divined  that  this  was  the 
site  of  the  Etruscan  necropolis,  and  on  ascertaining  that  in  1835 

*  Drs.   Henzen  and  ForcUiammer  took  and  its  contents  is  in  great  part  taken  from 

them  to  be   decidedly'  Etruscan.     So  also  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Count  Gozza- 

Professors    Minervini    and    Fabretti,    and  dini  at  Bologna,  1870,  entitled  "  La  Necro- 

Count  Conestabile,  the  latter  assigning  to  pole  de  Villanova,"  for  a  copy  of  which  I 

them    an   antiquity   of   not  less  than  ten  am  indebted  to  his  courtesy, 
centuries,   B.C.     Sovra   due  dischi  p.    67.  ^  i't  supra,  pp.  336,  3il,  365. 

The  foi-egoing  description  of  this  necropolis 
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some  fragments  of  painted  vases  and  of  bronzes  liad  been  dis- 
covered on  this  sjjot,  he  determined  to  make  further  researches, 
and  obtained  for  that  object  from  the  Corporation  the  munificent 
sum  of  fifty  francs  ! 

Between  December,  18G9,  find  September,  1871,  he  opened 
some  380  tombs.  These  diti'ered  from  tliose  on  Etruscan  sites 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  inasmuch  as  the}'  -were  not 
chambers  liollowed  in  the  rock,  or  structures  of  masonry,  but  were 
mere  holes  or  pits  in  the  earth,  in  Avhicli  the  corpse,  or  the 
cinerary  urn  was  hiid,  with  the  usual  accessories,  and  then 
covered  in,  sometimes  with  a  slab,  sometimes  with  a  layer  of 
rubble.  The  exceptions  to  this  system  of  burial  were  a  dozen — 
two  being  pits  sunk  in  the  form  of  wells,  and  lined  with  small 
stones  without  cement,  like  the  tombs  of  Pog'gio  Eenzo,  near 
Chiusi,^  which  have  their  counterparts  also  in  the  neighbouring 
cemeteries  of  Yillanova  and  ]\Iarzabotto ;  and  ten  being  square 
boxes,  constructed  of  rude  slabs  uncemented,  and  heai)ed  ovi-r 
with  rubble.  In  the  other  cemeteries  around  Bologna  cremation 
appears  to  have  been  the  rule,  burial  the  exception ;  in  that  of 
Mllanova  the  interments  did  not  amoinxt  to  eight  per  cent. ;  at 
Marzabotto  they  were  also  comparatively  few  ;  but  at  La  Certosa 
the  i)roportions  were  reversed — out  of  3G5  tombs,  250  contained 
bodies,  and  115  burnt  bones.  The  better  class  appear  to  have 
been  buried  in  wooden  coffins,  for  in  their  graves  were  found 
many  long  and  stout  nails,  which  must  have  served  to  fasten  the 
boards  together.  Over  some  of  the  graves  large  upright  stfhe,  or 
slabs  of  stone,  sometimes  plain,  sometiines  sculptured,  but  never 
inscribed,  marked  the  site  of  the  sepulchre. 

There  was  no  systematic  arrangcmciit  of  these  tombs,  but 
Sig.  Zannoiii  remarked  tliat  tlicy  lay  in  four  groups,  separated  by 
an  ancient  I'oad  wliicli  ran  IVdin  flu;  city  westward,  lie  lui'llun* 
noticed  that  tlie  richest  sepulchres  fronted  this  road,  and  that  lh(! 
rest  diminished  in  importance  as  they  receded  from  it.  'J'lit; 
princii)al  tombs  also  always  lay  at  tlie  greatest  deptli  below  the 
surface.  The  ])odies  Avere  invariably  laid  with  their  feet  to  the 
east,  and  the  objects  buried  with  them  lay  always  at  the  left  side 
of  the  corpse.  'J'lie  ashes  were  inclosed  eitlier  in  terra-cotta 
vases,  •i)laiu  iir  ])aiiite(l,  (ir  in  cylindrical  cislc  {)['  bronze;  in  one 
instance,  in  a  marble  vase,  and  in  another,  in  a  beautiful  niliila 
of  bronze,  iiiiw  llic  glory  of  the  Museo  Civieo.  Tlu;  variety  of 
the  (ihjecls   intci'reil  with   the  (1(  ad    is   astonisliing.      N'asos   of  all 
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descriptions,  brown,  asli-colonred,  red,  wliitc,  plain,  or  painted ; 
candelahm,  mirrors,  fihulcu,  and  nnmerous  objects  in  bronze 
of  domestic  and  culinary  use,  besides  necklaces,  earrings,  and 
other  articles  of  jewellery  and  luxur}^  Most  are  of  purely 
national  art ;  some,  the  painted  vases  for  example,  are  importa- 
tions from  the  more  civilised  shores  of  Hellas ;  others  again 
exhibit  a  mixture  of  the  two  elements.  Some  betray  the  infancy 
of  culture  ;  others,  the  latest  days  of  Etruscan  independence  ;  in 
short  tlie}^  present  monumental  documents  of  the  civilisation  of 
Felsina  throughout  a  period  of  some  five  hundred  years. ^ 

MUSEO    CIVICO. 

The  antiquities  discovered  at  La  Certosa  are  exhibited  in  the 
Archiginnasio,  now  called  the  "  ]Museo  Civico." 

Passing  through  several  chambers,  wdiere  sundry  works  of 
ancient  art  are  displayed,  and  notably  an  interesting  collection  of 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Eoman  antiquities,  made  by  a  Signor  Pelagic 
Palagi,  and  presented  by  him  to  his  native  city,  you  reach  two 
rooms  containing  the  fruits  of  the  "  Scavi  della  Certosa." 

The  Stfx.t:  or  Tombstones. 

The  objects  that  first  strike  the  eye  on  entering  are  a  row  of 
tall  stel(e — slabs  of  calcareous  rock,  more  like  the  gravestones  in 
an  English  churchyard,  than  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
Etruria  Proper,  from  five  to  seven  feet  high,  rounded  above, 
contracted  below,  and  resting  on  squared  bases,  with  one  or  both 
of  their  surfaces  adorned  with  reliefs.  There  are  in  all  some 
twenty-five  of  these  slabs,  drawn  up  across  the  rooms,  and  along 
the  walls,  or  grouped  in  a  corner,  differing  sometimes  in  form, 
but  all  remarkable  as  utterly  unlike  the  stelce  of  Etruria,  Greece, 
or  Eome.  They  may  be  regarded,  indeed,  as  a  specialty  of  La 
Certosa.  At  Yillanova  not  one  was  discovered,  at  ]Marzabotto 
one  only,  and  one  also  within  the  walls  of  Bologna,  while  the 
excavations  at  La  Certosa  have  yielded  not  less  than  fort3'-five. 
We  will  describe  two  or  three  as  illustrations  of  the  rest. 

The  first  you  encounter  is  about  five  feet  high,  by  three  feet 
six  inches  wide,  and  seven  inches  thick.  One  face  only  of  the 
f^lab  is  sculptured.  The  figures  are  separated  b}^  two  transverse 
bands  of  hatched  and  incised  lines,  into  three  compartments,  the 
whole  being  inclosed  within  a  broad  wave-pattern  border.      In 

^  For  the  Cavaliere  Zannoni's  description        "  Relazione    sn^'li     Soavi    dclla     Certos 
of    liis   excavations   in   this    cemetery   see       187]." 
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the  upper  compartment,  beneath  a  helix  on  the  keystone,  as  it 
were,  of  the  arched  monument,  a  serpent  is  engaged  in  combat 
■with  a  hippocamp,  symbols  perhaps  of  the  powers  of  the  land 
and  Avater — a  subject  which  occurs  frequenth'  on  these  monu- 
ments. In  the  central  scene,  a  figure  in  a  short-sleeved  cJdto)! 
sits  in  a  higa,  holding  an  umbrella  over  the  head  of  a  diminutive 
charioteer,  who  drives  a  spirited  pair  of  horses,  in  front  of  wliicii 
runs  a  naked  youth,  who  timis  his  head  to  see  how  they  go. 
This  subject  represents  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  the  unseen 
world,  and  the  youth  is  probabl}'  intended  for  the  infernal 
Mercury.  The  lower  x^art  of  the  stela  is  injured,  but  j^ou  can 
make  out  a  demon  with  open  wings  and  ujilifted  hands,  about  to 
seize  a  draped  figure,  which  seems  endeavouring  to  escape.  The 
art  of  this  monument  is  rude,  yet  not  so  archaic  as  that  of  the 
cubic  stehe  of  Chiusi  and  Perugia.  There  is  less  rigidit}'  and 
conventionalitj',  and  more  nature  and  ease  in  the  human  figures, 
and  more  spirit  in  the  horses,  than  are  connnonl}-  found  in  those 
early  monuments. 

The  next  stela  is  the  tallest  and  largest  of  these  tombstones, 
being  seven  feet  in  height  by  four  in  width.  It  is  sculptured  on 
both  sides,  and  each  face  is  encircled  by  a  broad  wave-border 
with  a  hrli.v  at  the  apex.  The  j^rincipal  face  shows  in  the  upper 
compartment  a  high-crested  hippocamp,  contending  with  a  nuirine 
centaur,  with  a  long  fish-tail.  The  scene  below  displays  a 
draped  figure  seated  in  a  higa,  holding  an  und)rella  over  his  own 
head,  wliile  a  diminutive  auruja  handles  the  reins,  and  Charun, 
with  a  pointed  jyctasns,  runs  in  front  of  the  horses,  carrying  an 
inverted  torch  in  one  hand,  and  an  upright  oar  in  the  other. 
Over  all  hovers  a  demon,  or  it  may  be  Mercury,  for  he  has  wings 
to  his  feet  as  well  as  to  his  shoulders,  and  he  iloats  over  the  hlfia, 
just  as  Nike  is  represented  hovering  over  tlie  (jiiadriga  on  tlic 
reverse  of  the  coins  of  Syracuse.  In  the  compartment  below 
this  are  five  figures,  some  naked,  some  draped,  whose  action  it  is 
not  easy  to  inidcrstand  ;  ami  in  tlie  lowest  scene  a  number  of 
jx.'rsons  are  ai)proaching  a  seated  figure,  as  if  to  present  him 
with  the  offerings  they  carry  in  their  baskets. 

'J'lie  ujiper  scene,  on  the  other  fiu-c  of  llie  stchi,  is  not  easil}' 
described,  for  tlie  surface  is  liei'c  nnicli  defaced  ;  but  you  can 
distinguish  a  nude  female  figui-e  Ixaring  a  hirge  rock  on  her 
liead,  a  liuge  bearded  snake,  and  an  altiir  or  loud*,  in  tli(> 
principid  <<)nii)arlment  is  a  hi;i(i  driven  at  full  gallo})  ;  in  that 
below  stand  two  diaped  ligui'es  in  conversation. 
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Hound  the  edge  of  the  shib,  which  is  about  a  foot  thick,  runs 
a  scroll  pattern  in  relief,  with  large  leaves  of  ivy. 

The  art  displa^-ed  in  this  stela  is  still  archaic  ;  the  bodies  are 
represented  in  full,  though  the  heads  are  in  profile ;  the  folds  of 
the  drapery  are  indicated  onh'  by  a  few  rude  lines ;  yet  the 
attitudes  and  movements  are  in  general  easy  and  natural,  and 
the  defects  seem  less  attributable  to  the  conventionalities  of  the 
period  than  to  the  incapacity  of  the  artist,  who  nevertheless 
apjjears  to  have  done  his  best  to  represent  nature. 

But  the  best  of  these  monuments  in  point  of  art  is  the  fourth 
in  this  row,  and  is  that  which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter.  It  stands  six  feet  three  inches  in 
height,  and  bears  reliefs  on  both  faces,  inclosed  by  a  broad 
meander  border.  On  the  side  represented  in  the  cut  there  is 
but  a  single  scene.  A  male  half-draped,  who  doubtless  repre- 
sents a  soul,  stands  shaking  hands  with  a  Cliarun,  or  winged 
genius.  Behind  him  a  tall  basket  rests  on  a  stand  or  altar. 
The  soul  seems  to  draw  back  and  shrink  from  contact  with  the 
demon,  who  grasps  his  hand  too  firmly  to  allow  of  his  escape. 
The  pose  of  both  is  easy  and  natural,  especially  that  of  Charun, 
as  he  stands  with  one  hand  on  his  hip,  and  his  chlamys  hanging 
over  the  same  arm.  The  drapery  of  the  soul  also  hangs  in 
natural  folds. 

The  other  face  of  the  monument  displays  three  subjects.  In 
the  upper  one  a  snake  and  hippocamp  are  fighting,  and  the  latter 
has  the  worst  of  it.  The  central  scene  shows  a  soul  in  a  higa, 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  led  by  a  winged  demon,  who  runs  at 
their  head.  In  the  lowest  an  armed  man  on  foot  is  contending 
with  another  on  horseback.  The  horse  is  badly  drawn,  though 
the  man  sits  it  Avith  ease.  His  adversary  stands  in  an  attitude  to 
repel  his  attack,  covering  his  body  with  his  shield ;  yet  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  the  criticism  which  pronounces  this  grouj)  to 
show  all  the  spirit  of  Greek  art.^  This  stela,  however,  maj'- 
safely  be  said  to  show  more  of  Hellenic  influence  in  its  design 
than  any  of  its  fellows. 

A  circular  slab  exhibits  the  usual  draped  soul  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  winged  horses  at  a  gallop — a  subject  often  repeated.  In  two 
instances  only  is  the  soul  represented  on  horseback. 

The  stelce  in  the  inner  room  are  mostly  of  inferior  art  and  interest. 
One  shows  a  woman  on  her  knees  making  offerings  to  the  manes  of 
her  relative,  Avliose  bust  is  represented  resting  on  a  tomb.    Another 

'  Bull.  Inst.  1872,  p.  19— Brizio. 
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exhibits  a  combat  between  a  man  and  a  Pegasus ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  some  musicians  seem  to  indicate  the  funeral  feast  or 
games.  Here  a  girl  is  jilucking  a  branch  of  ivy  ;  there  a  man 
seated  holds  the  hand  of  a  woman  Avho  stands  before  him.  One 
relief  displays  a  "  well-groaved  "  warrior,  with  spear  in  one  liand, 
and  crested  helmet  in  tbe  other  ;  his  figure  shows  archaic  features, 
3'et  is  hardly  so  primitive  as  the  warrior  in  the  Buonarroti  relief 
at  Florence,  to  Avhicli,  however,  it  bears  a  considerable  resemblance. 
Some  of  these  stche  are  plain  pear-shaped  masses,  on  square 
bases,  with  rams'  heads  carved  at  the  angles,  and  festoons 
between  thcm.~ 

TlIE    CiNKRAIlY    UkNS. 

"We  have  described  the  tombstones.  In  sundry  glass  cases  are 
preserved  the  tombs  and  their  contents,  just  as  the}'  Avere  opened 
— the  very  graves  over  which  the  stchc  were  set  up  in  mcmor'uim 
— some  containing  skeletons,  others  cinerary  urns.  The  first 
case  as  you  enter  displays  a  well-tomb  like  tliose  of  the  Poggio 
Pienzo  at  Chiusi — a  small  pit,  some  two  feet  in  diameter  lined 
with  large  rounded  pebbles  witliout  cement.  In  it  stands  a  large 
/.v7f7jf',  holding  the  bones  of  the  deceased,  and  b^'its  side  a  nhjiphos 
witli  black  figures  ;  the  Greek  pottery  giving  a  clue  to  tlie  antiquity 
of  the  tomb.  In  the  next  two  cases  you  see  a  cinerary  urn  of 
bronze — a  cylindrical  chta  fourteen  inches  in  diameter — one  con- 
taining a  small  pot,  and  a  bronze  strigil ;  and  by  the  side  of  the 
other  lie  some  broken  vases,  with  an  (cs  rude.  Cistc  of  this 
description  are  corded  horizontally  with  rcpoussr  bands ;  and  have 
two  short  handles,  but  no  lid,  being  covered  with  a  flat  stone. 
They  are  very  characteristic  of  Felsina,  for  while  not  one  has  yet 
been  discoveix'd  in  Etruria  Projjcr,  no  hss  than  forty-five  luive 
been  found  in  the  cemeteries  of  ]5ologna,  of  Avhich  fourteen  are 
l)resen'ed  in  this  ^Museum.  Some  lialf  dozen  have  been  disin- 
terred on  other  sites  in  Northei-n  Mtrurin,  and  as  many  as 
twent3--four  in  ancient  cemeteries  iiorlli  ol"  the  Alps — in  France, 
]>elgium,  (lermany,  Polnnd,  iiud  1  lolslcin.''  ( )ne  of  them  in 
this  museum,  ]>robably  of"  later  date,  li;is  ])liisli('  deeoriitions, 
for  it  rests  on  four  winged  feet,  on  each  of  which  a  warrior  is 
represented  reposing. 

-  Tlic    Ktr/iit   in    tli'm    MiiRonm    nro    ilr-  IpI'Mizo  jmh-clicstH,  SCO  tlio  work  of  Tonnt 

ficrilicd   in   <l<;tftil   liy  Hignor  lirizio,   Jiull.  U.    Uozzmlini,    SukH   Scavi  Arnoaldi,  jiji. 

Inst.,  187'J,  I'l..  1»!— 23.  38-15,  IJoK-Kiia,  1877.     Cf.  Zaiinoni,  Siillo 

•'  For  fiirtlier  ilctfiils  of  tlicso  sinn'ilar  CiHto  a  conlDiii  ilullaCortosa,  187:?. 
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The  Tombs  and  their  Occupants. 

Other  glass  cases  contain  skeletons,  embedded  in  the  very 
earth  in  which  they  were  discovered,  still  wearing  the  ornaments 
with  which  the}^  were  decorated,  and  with  all  their  sepulchral 
furniture  around  them.  One  is  a  man  who  must  have  been  of  an 
extraordinary  height,  for  his  head  is  bent  to  one  side,  as  though 
his  coffin  had  been  too  short  for  his  body.  I  say  coffin,  though 
none  is  visible,  j^et  it  is  clear  from  the  large  nails  found  around 
the  skeletons,  that  many  of  them  were  interred  in  wooden  cases, 
which  have  long  since  fallen  to  dust.  There  is  another  fine 
skeleton,  which  is  pronounced  by  Cav.  Zannoni  to  have  a  most 
beautiful  skull  of  the  Etruscan  t3^j)e,  and  two  others  next  him, 
whose  crania  are  said  to  be  of  the  Umbrian  type.^'  One  of  them, 
a  female,  grasps  the  ccs  rude  in  her  right  hand,  to  pay  Charun  for 
lier  passage  across  the  Styx,  while  a  necklace  of  amber  still 
hangs  from  her  neck.  There  is  another  group  of  three  adults, 
each  grasping  the  as  rude,  and  retaining  the  hvowLQjihnlcc,  which 
fastened  the  shrouds  around  them ;  their  skulls  are  said  to  betray 
the  Umbrian  type.  Another  skeleton  wears  three  armlets  of 
bronze,  two  on  the  left  arm,  one  on  the  right.  In  another  grave 
are  two  skeletons,  one  of  a  woman,  the  other  of  her  child,  scarcety 
eight  years  old.  The  mother  holds  her  ces  rude  in  her  right 
hand,  and  a  fibula  lies  under  her  chin;  the  child  wears  an 
armlet  of  bronze,  with  some  amber  beads,  and  a  pendant  on  its 
bosom.  In  another  case  lies  a  young  child  with  an  (cs  rude  and 
armlet.  A  third  child  has  n  fibula  on  his  left  thigh,  and  a  little 
cup  with  some  eggshells  by  his  side.  In  everj^  case  there  are 
pots  of  various  descriptions  lying  with  the  skeleton,  and  on  the 
left  side ;  in  one  instance  only  do  they  lie  at  its  feet. 

The  Situla. 

The  most  wonderful  cinerary  urn  in  this  collection,  and  an 
article  in  its  wa}'  unique  and  unrivalled,  is  a  situla,  or  pail,  of 
bronze,  covered  with  reliefs.  It  is  but  a  small  pot,  barely  thirteen 
inches  high,  and  eleven  m  its  greatest  diameter ;  it  had  two 
handles,  but  they  are  now  gone,  and  double  volute  ornaments 
mark   the    places    they   occupied.      The    reliefs,    which    are    of 

■*  Zaunoiii,  Scavi  della   Ceiiosa,   p.    21.  Bologna,   pp.   197-211),  but  for  the  satis- 

The    Caraliere    does  not  explain  the    dis-  faction  of  ethnologists  and  craniologists  he 

tinctive   characteristics   of    Etruscan   and  has  filled  a  case  with  skulls  and   tliigh- 

Urahrian  skulls  (for  which  consult  Burton's  bones,  from  his  diggings  at  La  Certosa. 
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Q'cpoiisse -vcovk  and  snrrouncT  the  vase  in  four  bands,  are  of  such 
interest  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  describing  them  in  detail. 

The  upper  band  disphiys  a  procession  marching  to  the  left. 
It  is  headed  by  t-,vo  men  on  horseback,  wearing  casques,  much 
resembling  modern  hunting-caps,  and  each  carrying  over  his 
shoulder,  susj^ended  at  the  end  of  a  short  curved  pole,  one  of 
those  curious  bell-shaped  plates  which  are  generally  taken  to  be 
tintinnahula.  Next  comes  a  large  bird  on  the  ^Ying,  so  common 
a  featiu'e  on  Egyptian  monuments.  This  is  followed  by  five 
armed  men  bearing  oval  shields,  and  long  spears  pointed  to  the 
earth,  and  helmets  of  a  most  peculiar  form — a  casque  running 
up  to  a  point,  but  confined  hj  three  large  circular  bosses  round 
the  brows,  bearing  more  resemblance  to  a  turban  than  to  any 
known  form  of  ancient  head-dress.  So  much  on  one  half  of  this 
band.  On  the  other  half  march  eight  more  JwiMtce,  four  bearing 
oval,  four  circular  shields,  with  geometrical  figures  for  devices, 
all  wear  greaves  and  crested  helmets  like  the  Corinthian,  and  all 
carry  their  lances  point  downwards.  Their  accoutrements  seem 
to  mark  them  as  Greeks,  a  view  confirmed  by  their  well-formed 
features,  which  distinguish  them  from  the  other  figures.  They 
are  followed  by  four  unarmed  men,  wearing  caps  and  short 
tunics,  each  c<arrying  on  his  shoulder  a  long  pole  with  something 
like  a  tintiiinahiiltim  suspended  from  its  extremit}'. 

The  second  baud  shows  a  solemn  sacrificial  procession  march- 
ing to  the  right.  In  the  van  walks  a  priest  leading  an  ox,  drawn 
to  the  life,  over  whose  head  a  bird  is  Hying.  He  is  followed  by 
three  more  priests  in  long  robes,  carrying  pots  and  wearing 
long  canoe-shaped  ix'tasi,  like  the  hats  worn  b}^  priests  in  Spain, 
and  nowhere  else.  Then  come  three  women,  draped  to  the  feet, 
and  carrying  baskets  of  ditt'erent  shapes  on  their  heads,  which 
are  covered  with  their  mantles.  The  draper^'  of  one,  as  also  of 
one  of  tlie  priests,  is  decorated  with  a  check  pattern.  Two  more 
priests,  dad  like  the  preceding,  follow,  bi'aring  between  tliem  a 
large  (iniphont,  susjjcnded  from  a  pole  resting  on  their  shoulders. 
Next  come  two  gigantic  slaves,  bare-headed,  half-draped  with 
tunics  girt  about  their  middle,  and  with  broad  shoulders,  just  as 
slaves  fXYc  rei)resen1(  d  on  llgyptian  monuments,  carrying  a  huge 
vase  of"  .siliilii  iuiiii  by  its  handle.  'I'liry  arc  1'ollowcd  by  a 
similar  slave  ])ushing  a  ram  before  him  ;  by  tlu'ee  other  stately 
priests;  liy  llirce  more  women  bearing  each  a  i)ot  on  her  heiwl ; 
by  two  more  priests  in  long  robes,  one  with  a  shuhi  in. one  hand, 
and  a  tall  vase  like  an  (ildlidsfo'i,  slung  over  his  back  ;  the  other 
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canyiug  a  number  of  long  spits  fastened  together  just  such  as 
are  preserved  in  the  Gregorian  Museum ;  and  an  enormous  dog, 
above  which  is  a  star,  closes  the  procession. 

The  third  band  commences  with  two  oxen  driven  by  a  peasant 
in  short  tunic,  who  carries  his  plough  on  his  shoulder.  A  bird 
hovers  over  each  beast.  Another  peasant  is  dragging  the  carcass 
of  a  wild-boar  by  the  hind-legs,  while  a  vulture  or  crow  perches 
on  the  monster's  back.  Next  appears  a  large  hisclllum,  similar 
in  form  to  that  from  Amiternum,  now  in  the  Etruscan  Museum 
of  the  Capitol,  but  instead  of  a  mule's  head  at  each  end,  this 
terminates  in  lions'  heads,  from  whose  jaws  depends,  on  one  side 
a  hare,  on  the  other  a  man.  On  this  hisclUum  sit  two  priests  in 
canoe-shaped  hats,  one  plajdng  the  lyre,  the  other  the  Pandean 
pipes.  Behind  them  and  over  the  hiselUum,  a  large  situla  is 
suspended,  and  on  each  arm  of  the  couch  stands  a  naked  boy, 
leaning  forward,  as  in  the  act  of  pitching  something  into  the 
sitida.  A  large  'amj)liora  rests  on  a  tripod  hard  by,  a  priest 
stands  on  each  side  of  it,  one  of  whom  is  drawing  wine  Avith  a 
ladle.  Next  come  two  slaves  wearing  low,  turban-like  ca2)s, 
bearing  the  carcass  of  a  deer  suspended  from  a  pole  between, 
them ;  and  a  big  dog  walks  beneath  the  game,  looking  out  for 
his  share  of  the  feast.  Tlie  scene  terminates  with  a  iiaked 
man  beating  a  wood,  and  endeavouring  to  drive  a  hare  into  a 
net. 

The  lowest  band  is  full  of  animals — lions,  wolves,  chimeras — 
all  with  open  mouths,  and  in  threatening  attitudes.^ 

This  wonderful  urn  was  found  full  of  burnt  bones,  and  covered 
with  a  stone  slab,  which  had  crushed  it  into  fragments,  but  thanks 
to  the  perseverance  of  the  Cavaliere  Zannoni,  it  has  been  restored 
to  its  original  form. 

"  This  situla,'"  says  Signor  E.  Brizio,  "is  the  most  important 
monument  of  national  art,  not  only  in  the  Museo  Civico  of 
Bologna,  but,  I  may  say,  in  an}^  other  museum  of  Etruscan 
antiquities.  The  art  is  pure,  primitive  Etruscan,  without  the 
remotest  idea  of  Greek  influence,  but  rather  in  certain  respects 
showing  an  affinitjMvith  Oriental  art.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat 
that  there  has  not  yet  been  discovered  a  monument  of  higher 
importance,  as  regards  the  histor}'-,  religion,  and  art  of  Etruria 
than  this  situla."*^     There  is  much  archaicism  in  the  forms  and 

*  These  reliefs  are  described  in  detail  by       honour  of  Mars  ;  also  by  Brizio,  Bull.  Inst., 
Zannoni  (op.  cit.  pp.  11 — 13),  who  takes       1872,  pp.  23 — 26. 
them  to  represent  a  festive  iDrocession  in  ®  Brizio,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 
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movements  of  the  human  figures,  although  the  annuals  are 
generally  drawn  with  more  freedom,  and  nnich  truth  to  nature. 
The  horses  are  full  of  spirit,  and  carry  their  heads  and  tails  like 
Arahs.  The  care  and  delicacy  displayed  in  the  execution  are 
surprising ;  in  spite  of  the  diminutive  size  of  the  figures,  the 
details  are  most  elaborate  and  conscientioush"  expressed.  The 
care  bestowed  on  the  faces  is  especially  remarkable  ;  the  profiles 
vary  greatly,  and  betray,  even  at  the  early  period  to  which  the 
monument  belongs,  that  tendency  to  individualism  and  realism, 
which  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  Etruscan,  as  distinguished 
from  Hellenic  art.  No  trace  of  Greek  infiuence  being  here 
visible,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  date  to  the  monument.  Count 
Conestabile  ascribes  it  to  the  third  century  of  Eome.  But  that 
is  the  date  of  the  earliest  Greek  vases  discovered  in  this  cemetery, 
and  we  may  fairly  presume  that  this  .sittda  jireceded  the  importa- 
tion of  such  vases,  or  it  would  show  some  traces  of  Hellenic 
influence.  I  would  rather  refer  it  to  the  former  half  of  the  sixth 
century  n.c.  As  it  was  i'ound  in  a  simple  hole  in  the  earth,  alone, 
Avith  no  articles  of  pottery  or  bron/.e  aromul  it,  we  have  nothing 
but  the  art  of  the  monument  itself  to  guide  us  in  our  judgment 
as  to  its  anti([uity. 

Far  inferior  to  this  wonderful  tiiiidd  in  interest,  yet  worthy  of 
notice,  is  a  cylindrical  cista  of  bronze,  more  resembling  the 
elegant  cistc  of  Palestrina,  than  those  commonly  found  at  La 
Certosa,  having  bands  of  incised  ornaments  round  the  rim  and 
base,  reliefs  at  the  i)lace  of  the  handles,  and  Bacchic  figures 
above  the  feet,  quite  Ktruscan  in  character,  and  of  finished  art." 
To  the  same  artistic  jieriod  belong  two  tall  ctinddahra  of  bronze, 
each  surmounted  by  a  figure,  in  one  case  Paris  drawing  his 
bow,  in  the  other  a  discohnliis.  These  are  the  only  representa- 
tions of  tlie  buiiian  figure,  beycnid  tliose  on  the  siiiila,  in  this  col- 
lection, lor,  strange  to  say,  n<jt  a  single  idol  in  metal  has  been 
discovered  in  tliis  necr()])()lis.'^ 

Tliere  are  mirrors,  l)nl  not  one  figured  ;  nunu^rous  objects  and 
utensils  in  bronze  for  donustic  use,  besidi's  I)racelets  and  Jihuhe 
of  tliis  metal.  Of  iron  nails,  wliich  fastened  the  long-perished 
coflins,  tlicre  is  a  multitude,  sonuf  of  veiT  lai'ge  size. 

Articles  in  the  precious  metals  ai"e  rare,  and  not  elaborate. 
Tliey  comi)rise  two  Jihiihc  of  gold,  and  many  of  silver  ;  seven  pairs 
of  eamngs,  and  as  many  finger  rings  of  gold,  ten  rings  of  silver, 
besides  many  of  bronze,  and  a  few  of  iron. 

•   UuU.  Inst.  1872,  p.  Ur,.  "  llull.  Iii.t,  1&72,  i>.  209. 
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The  necklaces  are  of  amber,  or  of  variegated  glass.  There  are 
pendants  also  of  blue  or  green  glass ;  with  buttons  of  the  same ; 
and  some  charming  little  bottles  of  variegated  glass  which  are 
commonly  called  Phosnician,  but  whose  origin  is  uncertain,  as 
they  are  found  in  sepulchres  in  all  parts  of  the  ancient  world. 
Of  ivory  there  are  some  x^laques  with  animals  in  relief.  Tliere 
are  few  weapons,  but  some  arrow-heads  of  flint.  Specimens  of 
the  as  rude  are  abundant,  the  only  money,  with  one  solitary 
exception  of  an  cbs  slgnatam,  discovered  at  La  Certosa. 

Greek  Pottery. 

Besides  the  plain  ware  in  black,  brown,  or  red  clay,  of  native 
manufacture,  this  necropolis  has  yielded  an  abundance  of  Greek 
painted  vases — more  than  300  specimens,  it  is  said.  They  are 
all  of  the  Second  or  Thuxl  st3des.  Of  the  earliest  not  a  single 
example  has  been  found — a  fact  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  other  fact  that  vases  with  bhxck  and  vases  with  red  figures 
are  often  found  in  the  same  tomb,  indicates  that  the  date  of  these 
sepulchres  can  hardly  be  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  e.g. 

These  Greek  vases  were  generally  found  in  fragments,  but  they 
have  been  restored,  though  not  Avith  the  care  and  skill  they 
merited.  Man}'  are  still  very  defective  ;  most  have  been  clumsil}' 
repaii'ed,  and  have  sufiered  much  from  over-cleaning. 

The  subjects  of  these  vases  are  rarel}'  mythological.  Greek 
myths  do  not  seem  to  have  been  appreciated  by  these  northern 
Etruscans  as  b}'  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines.  On 
the  vases  with  black  figures  Bacchic  subjects  predominate;  on 
those  with  red,  scenes  of  ordinary  life,  especially  rei^resentations 
of  the  banquet,  are  most  frequent.  The  former  class  generally' 
show  a  mannerism,  which  has  caused  them  to  be  regarded  as 
mere  imitations  of  the  true  archaic  style.  The  latter  exhibit 
much  diversity  of  style ;  in  some  there  is  a  purity  and  severit}' 
of  design  almost  archaic  ;  in  others,  the  style  is  more  free  and 
masterly ;  in  many  it  degenerates  into  carelessness,  although 
hardly  betraying  the  Decadence. 

Among  the  vases  with  red  figures,  a  large  hrater  with  volute 
handles  is  conspicuous  for  its  size  and  beaut}'.  It  represents. 
Helen  taking  refuge  from  the  infuriated  Menelaus  at  the  shrine  of 
Apollo — that  god  himself,  with  his  sister,  standing  by  the  altar, 
and  Pallas,  instead  of  Aphrodite,  intervening  between  the  wrathful 
husband  and  the  peccant  wife,     A  novel  version  of  a  trite  subject.. 
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Amphora.  The  attempted  rape  of  Pallas  by  Hepliaistos — a 
very  rare  subject. 

Amphora.  A  ininph  poiiriug  out  wine  for  a  warrior  on  his 
return  from  the  combat.  A  portion  of  the  cloth  in  which  the  vase 
was  wrapped  still  covers  the  hero's  foce. 

Oxyhaphon.  A  Msenad,  Avith  thyrsus  and  hantharns,  dancing 
between  two  naked  SatjTs.  These  figures  are  full  of  life,  grace, 
and  expression,  and  admirably  designed. 

Kratcr.  Displaying  a  combat  between  a  veteran  and  a  youthful 
warrior,  in  which  the  latter  prevails ;  a  winged  goddess  backs 
each  combatant.  A  beautiful  vase,  of  much  purit}'  of  design  and 
delicac}'  of  execution.  There  is  a  second  vase  with  the  same 
subject,  but  of  very  inferior  art,  and  probably  an  Etruscan 
imitation. 

Kclchc.  A  nymph  playing  the  double-pipes  to  two  j'ouths, 
each  holding  a  lyre.     Admirably  drawn,  and  full  of  expression. 

Kclchc.  Youths  reclining  at  a  symposium ;  one  playing  the 
lyre.     A  vase  of  pure  design, 

Stamiios.  Herakles  killing  Busiris  on  the  altar.  IMany  of 
these  vases  with  red  figures  have  been  used  as  cinerary  lu-ns.'"' 

It  cannot  but  excite  surprise,  that  while  the  articles  already 
<lescribed  are,  almost  without  exception,  of  purely  native  charac- 
ter, there  should  be  mingled  with  them  so  large  a  nund)er  of 
vases  of  unquestionably  Greek  manufacture.  In  the  Etruscan 
cemeteries  beyond  the  Apennines  this  mixture  does  not  appear 
so  incongruous,  for  the  native  art,  in  its  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment, generally  betrays  some  d(>groe  of  Hellenic  iniiuence,  which 
is  more  or  less  apparent  in  most  of  its  productions,  whether 
painted  tombs,  figured  mirrors,  or  sculptured  urns  and  sarcophagi. 
This  infhience  niay  be  explained  by  the  very  earl}'  intercourse 
Cisapennine  Etrurin  enjoyed  with  ( iivece,  either  through  direct 
connnercial  relations,  or  through  Ikm-  coiKiuest  of  Campania  and 
its  colonics.  The  Etruscans  oi"  l"'elsina,  on  tlie  other  hand,  S(>em 
111  have  had  no  intercourse  wilh  (ireece  before  Ibe  lliinl  century 
of  Home,  to  which  period  the  earliest  i)aint('d  vases  found  in  lliis 
necropolis  belong.  Tlie  contrast,  therefore,  Ijetween  tlie  contem- 
porary ])r()ducti()ns  of  Etruscan  and  (iree]<  mt,  as  mingled  in  llie 
tondjs  of  La  ( 'ertosa,  is  fiir  more  striking  than  a  comparison  would 
])r('S(nt  of  similar  moinum-nts  drawn  from  tlie  cemeteries  of  Cjcrc, 
Tar<|niiiii,  or  ^'ldci. 

'  Dclailcil  iioticcM  of  the  figurca  vjisch  in  rnhnnnS  of  Signor  E.  Brizio,  Bull.  Iimt., 
tliiH  collection  willlic  fmin<l  in  the  citaloguc       1872,  pp.  76 — 1)2  ;  108—115. 
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Greek  vases  have  been  discovered  on  vraious  sites  north  of 
the  Ai^ennines  —  at  Mantova,  at  Modena,  at  Reggio,  and  in 
greater  abundance  at  Adria,  but  this  collection  from  La  Certosa 
surpasses  them  all  in  bulk,  though  it  cannot  vie  in  importance 
with  any  of  the  well-known  museums  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  even  surpassed  in  interest  by  the  Palagi  collec- 
tion of  vases  in  the  outer  room. 


ScAvi  Arnoaldi. 

In  na  inner  chamber  in  this  same  ^Museum  are  exhibited  some 
interesting  objects  from  the  Arnoaldi  excavations,  a  preliminary 
word  on  which  is  necessar3\ 

The  Cemetery  at  La  Certosa,  it  has  been  said,  was  but  a 
portion  of  the  necropolis  of  Felsina,  which  extended  from  that 
point  far  eastward  along  the  foot  of  the  hills,  and  even  beneath 
the  city  itself.  In  September,  1871,  Signor  Astorre  Arnoaldi 
commenced  excavations  on  his  estate  of  8.  Polo,  half  a  mile  from 
La  Certosa  to  the  east,  and  found  numerous  tombs  similar  to 
those  at  that  cemetery,  Hanking  for  the  most  part  an  ancient  road, 
Avhich  ran  east  and  west.  In  August,  1872,  these  operations  were 
•extended  to  the  adjoining  property  of  Signor  Tagliavini,  still 
nearer  Bologna;  in  September,  1873,  to  that  of  Signor  Benacci;  and 
in  the  following  autumn  to  the  contiguous  land  of  the  ]\Iarchese 
De  Luca.  In  all  this  ground  were  disclosed  numerous  tombs 
generally  flanking  the  ancient  road,  and  all  belonging  to  the  great 
necropolis  of  Felsina.  The  produce,  however,  of  these  several 
excavations  has  been  kept  distinct,  and  is  conventionally  spoken 
of  as  though  it  belonged  to  ditlerent  cemeteries. 

In  the  Arnoaldi  diggings,  no  less  than  218  tombs  were  opened, 
the  greater  part  of  them  of  archaic  character,  lilce  those  of  Villa- 
nova.  A  portion  only  of  the  articles  found  in  them  is  exhibited  in 
this  Museum,  another  portion  having  passed  into  the  possession 
of  Count  Gozzadini,  and  the  remainder  being  retained  by  Signor 
Arnoaldi.  Against  the  walls  of  this  chamber  are  arranged  four- 
teen slah-stehe,  smaller  than  those  from  La  Certosa,  but  of  similar 
shape,  and  like  them  sculptured  in  relief.  Some  show  two  wai'- 
riors  engaged  in  combat ;  others,  two  civilians  conversing.  On 
several  is  a  solitary  figure  armed  with  sword  or  spear  and  circular 
shield ;  such  stelte  marking  doubtless  the  tombs  of  warriors.  In 
one  instance  a  woman  in  close  fitting  chiton,  and  with  dishevelled 
hair,  is  led  away  by  a  man,  who  puts  his  arm  round  her  neck,  but  the 
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inessencer  of  Death,  reco<:niisal)le  bv  his  ^viiiiis  niul  tunic,  steps 
up  on  the  other  side,  and  cLiims  her  as  his  own.  The  art  is  rude 
in  the  extreme,  yet  not  very  archaic.  The  monument  bears  an 
Etruscan  inscrii:)tion,  which  in  Tiatin  letters  "wouhl  run  thus : — 

MI    SUTI    THANCH^'ILUS    TITLALUS. 

Another  stel((  shows  tlic  final  embrace  of  hushnnd  and  wife. 
She  i)uts  one  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  grasps  his  hand  with  the 
other,  as  if  to  detain  him,  but  his  attitude  and  the  stick  over  his 
shouhlor,  show  that  he  i^  about  to  start  on  the  journey  from 
which  no  traveller  returns,  (')ver  their  heads  is  an  inscription 
which  I  failed  to  decipher,  though  Fabretti  reads  it  thus  : — 

yjai'T    IvAEMUNIS.' 

These  were  the  first  Ktruscan  inscriptions  discovered  in  the 
ancient  cemeteries  arcuuid  ]>ologna,  though  several  have  since 
been  found  in  the  Scavi  De  liUca,  and  in  the  Giardino  Pubblico. 
In  this  part  of  the  Felsinean  necropolis,  cremation  ajjpears  to 
have  been  most  in  fashion,  tlie  bm-ials  being  only  11  jicr  cent,  of 
the  burnings.  The  dead  seem  to  have  been  burnt  on  the  spot 
where  their  remains  were  interred. 

Very  interesting  is  a  collection  of  sun-dried,  hand-made 
pottery  of  very  early  date,  brown  or  red,  with  simjjk^  decorations, 
generally  geometrical,  not  scratclied,  but  stamped  on  the  clay, 
often  in  bands  suriounding  the  jiot.  To  these  earher  designs 
were  sometimes  added  rows  of  snakes,  or  ducks,  or  still  later,  of 
uucoutli  figures,  wliich  it  required  a  stretch  of  imagination  to 
i-egard  as  liumnn.  (  )n  one  iiide  ])ot  alone  could  you  trace  any 
resemldance  to  (Ireek  ornament,  in  a  double  chevron  i)attern, 
with  something  like  the  meander  fret — probably  accidental.  Be- 
sides the  ])<)tterv  tliere  are  many  interesting  articles  in  bron/.o — 
Hitiihr  witli  twisted  handles,  saci'iticial  knives,  fiesh-hooks  of 
diminutive  size,  ])ersonal  ornaments,  liair-]iins  and  combs,  I'thnUc 
oinanieiite(l  with  amber  and  glass  bends,  keys,  chisels,  saws,  and 
otiiei-  iiii])lements  in  bion/e,  besides  knives,  axes,  and  wi^aponsin 
iron.  A  conii>aiison  of  these  articles  from  the  scnvi  of  Ija  (Vrtosa 
and  Anmiildi  witli  tliose  ti'inn  \  ilIaiio\  a,  proves  tlieii'  I'elativtr 
antiipiity  to  be  in  an  inverse  order  to  tli:it  in  wliiili  tliey  are 
here  mentioned.^ 

'  I'liill.  Iiist.,  1S7'J,  i>.  17S.  Scnvi  tlii'sc  cxcuvations  is  ;;i\('ii  liy  tlic  Count 
Ariioaldi,  p.  87.  (toz/.i'lini,  in    liis  Scavi  Ainoalili,  ISolcigiia, 

^  A  full  (IcHcriptioii    of   llio  indiliicc-  of       1877. 
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ScAvi  Bexacci. 

In  the  ex-convent  of  S.  Francesco  are  deposited  the  fruits  of 
the  excavations  made  in  the  grounds  of  Signor  Giuseppe  Benacci, 
for  a  sight  of  which  I  am  indehted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Cavaliere 
Zannoni,  Avho  disintei'red  them.     In  a  large  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  the  ohjects  are  hiid  out,  the  produce  of  each  tomb  being 
kept  distinct ;  an  admirable  plan,  adopted  b}'  the  Cavaliere,  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  the  comparative  antiquity  of  the  several 
article^'     The  tombs,  he  informed  me,  lay  beneath  two  upper  strata 
of  interments,  Iloman  and  Gaulish,  and  were  about  300  in  all,  of 
which  51  were  distinguished  by  their  primitive  character,  showing 
seven  different  modes  of  sepulture.     The  tombs  which  contained 
skeletons  he  refers  to  the  Gallic  period,  for  they  also  contained 
swords  of  great  length,  like  those  found  in  the  Gallic  tombs  at 
Magny-Lambert  in  Burgundy,  and  bronze  vases  like  those  dis- 
covered in  Haute  Alsace;  the  sepulchres  of  an  earlier  epoch  were 
generally  pits,  either  simply  sunk  in  the  earth,  or  lined  in  diiferent 
ways  with  pebbles  or  slabs,  in  the  latter  case  somewhat  resembling 
dolmens  in  structure,  but  always  inclosing  pots  containing  burnt 
bones,  mixed  with  articles  of  bronze,  generally  of  j^ersonal  adorn- 
ment,  and  alwaj'S   covered  by  an  inverted  cup.     These  ossuary 
pots  rested  on  the  remains  of  the  pyre,  and  were  often  of  plain 
clay,  half-baked,  and  rudely  fashioned,  but  man}'  were  decorated 
with  simple  patterns  invariably'  scratched  or  incised,  not  stamped, 
like  those   of  the   other  cemeteries   described,  proving  them  to 
precede   in  point  of  antiquity  even  the  pottery  found   at  Villa- 
nova.'^      Among  this   early  ware  I  noticed  two  vases  decorated 
with  a  red  meander  painted  on  a  whitish  ground — several  pots  of 
dice-box  shape,  bearing  incised  ornaments,  and  with  the  bottom 
not  precisely  in  the  middle  as  usual,  thus  forming  two  cups  of 
different  capacities, — a  cup  with  rings  below  the  rim,  from  which 
depended  chains  of  terra-cotta — and  a  singular  pot,  with  a  handle 
moulded  into  a  bull's  head,  and  showing  a  small  figure  of  a  man 
on  horse-back,  which  seems  of  later  date  than  the  rest  of  this 
pottery.     The  bronzes  also  are  peculiar.    Axes,  purposel}'  broken 
when  placed  in  tlie  tomb,  for  they  would  be  bent,  not  fractured,  b}'- 
any   accidental   injury, — horse-bits,   variously'  shaped   and  orna- 
mented,^— a  dish  resting  on  seven  tall  legs, — an  aiiipi/x  of  bronze, 

^  The  tombs,  wliose  contents  mark  them       epoch  as  Villanova  he  refers  to  the  Umbri. 
as  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  Vil-       Bull.  Inst.,  1875,  p.  215. 
lanova,     are    ascribed    by    the    Cavaliere  ■*  For  much  interesting  information  about 

Zannoni  to  the  Pelasgi ;  those  of  the  same       ancient  bits  disinterred  in  various  parts  of 

M  M  2 
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bearing  a  heiuitiful  patina,  ailorned  witli  studs  repousse,  and  en- 
graved Avith  designs  of  snakes  and  other  simple  patterns, — a  vase 
shaped  hke  a  tea-pot,  studded  witli  knobs  in  repousse  Avork.  There 
■were  man}'  boxes  not  yet  emptied  tht)ugh  oi)ened.  and  in  tlieni  I 
observed  double  pots  of  bronze  of  diflerent  forms  ;  a  bronze  dish 
beautifully  ornamented  ;  small  vases  of  viiriegated  glass,  and  one 
ohiochoc  of  the  same,  of  extiaordinary  size  ;  cinerary  eistc  both  of 
bronze  and  terra-cotta;  and  bronze  so-called  ti)itiinnihula,  similar 
to  those  discovered  at  Yillanova,  which  the  Cavaliere  takes  to 
have  been  i)rrsonal  ornaments.'' 

ScAvi  1)e  Luca. 

In  the  Palazzo  Bentivoglio  are  preserved  the  sepulchral  relics 
excavated  by  the  ]Marchese  l)e  Luca,  in  his  property  adjoining  that 
of  Benacci,  which  I  also  inspected  under  the  courteous  guidance 
of  the  Cavaliere  /annoni.  In  this  portion  of  the  necroi)olis  105 
of  the  sepulchres  opened  were  of  the  early  ei)ocli  of  Yillanova,  110 
^vere  of  more  recent  date,  with  furniture  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  La  Certosa.  The  most  i)rominent  articles  are  stone 
ateUc  of  slab-form  with  reliefs,  several  bearing  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions, but  all  more  or  less  broken.  One  of  them  bears  a  singular 
subject.  A  man  with  helmet,  cuirass,  and  shield,  but  no  weapon, 
stands  oji^josite  a  Typhon  with  serpent-tails  instead  of  legs,  who 
appears  from  his  attitude  to  be  making  fun  of  the  man.  Another 
represents  a  draped  figure,  pc<}u)ii  in  hand,  as  travellers  are  repre- 
sented on  (ireek  vases,  but  witli  open  liand  raised  to  his  nose,  as 
though  he  were,  what  is  vulgarly  ciUcd,  "taking  a  sight."  Here 
is  much  pottery  of  brown  clay,  all  with  stamped  decorations; 
besides  Cireek  vases  in  the  Third  style,  mhiu'  beautiful,  but  all  in 
fragments.  Many  hvouy.ejihuhr,  sonu;  of  laic  and  graceful  loruis, 
four  ornamented  with  variegated  glass.  A  tray  of  hronze  with  a 
concavity  in  tlie  centre,  and  a  small  cup  studded  with  bosses 
nttaclied  to  the  tray  at  each  end.  A  cup  of  the  same  metal  very 
delicately  embossed.  A  few  luiirms  willmut  designs;  one  of 
lead.  A  female  figure  of  lead.  (  lowniiig  a  bronze  cdudeldJiruiu. 
S(!Veral  liiitnuKiliuhi,  oue  only  I  indies  long,  jjei'lorated  with 
5)  sipiare  holes;  some  with  one  h^h'  only;  dlhei-s  with  none,  heing 

Itnly,  iiii'ludinj;  Aicz/.o  in  Kliiiriii,  as  well  linlof^nM,  LST'i. 

jiH  ill   tnuiKaI])iiia  IuikIh,   hcc  tliis  W(irk    of  ■''  For  tlu!  (!xc,av;iti(iiis  on  IIiIh  site,  hco  the 

tlic  (Joiint  (iozz.iilini,   alifdiiy  refr-riLiI   to,  noticrs  liy /annoni,  ]!ull.    IiiHt. ,  iSTTi,  pp. 

— Mora  do  Chcvul   ItjiliqucM   tic  llonzann,  177-1*52  ;  'J<l<)-21ti. 
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in  that  case  covered  with  incised  decorations.  Zannoni  will  not 
admit  them  to  be  other  than  personal  ornaments,  probahl}'  worn 
on  the  bosom.  Gozzadini  maintains  that  they  are  musical  instru- 
ments like  gongs,  which  view  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when 
discovered  they  are  invariabl}'  accompanied  by  small  mallets  of 
bronze.  He  has  even  cast  new  ones  out  of  the  old  metal  in 
proof  of  his  view.  I  observed  also  a  beautiful  armlet  of  ivor}' ; 
sundry  ivory  plaques;  dice,  both  cubes  and  parallelopipeds,  like 
bricks,  but  always  accompanied  with  little  pebbles,  probably 
serving  for  counters  ;  and  an  abundance  of  Phoenician  glass  of 
brilliant  colours. 

ScAVi  dell'  Arsexale. 

In  June,  1874,  five  tombs  were  found  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Military  Arsenal,  outside  the  Porta  S.  Mamolo,  on  the  south  of 
the  city,  but  one  onl}'  of  them  was  intact.  It  was  indicated  by  a 
rude  slab,  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  which  covered  a  large 
dolium  or  jar,  inclosing  an  ossuary  pot,  whose  contents  marked 
this  as  the  sepulchre  of  a  lady.  Isolated  fragments  of  pottery 
around  this  jar,  of  similar  character  to  that  of  Yillanova,  showed 
that  the  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  breaking  the  pottery  which 
formed  the  furniture  of  the  tomb,  and  of  not  interring  all  the 
pieces.  Certain  fragments  also  proved  that  in  very  early  times, 
potters  inlaid  the  clay,  when  soft,  with  another  material  of  a 
different  colour,  so  as  to  form  indelible  designs,  just  as  in  the 
celebrated  Henri  Deux  ware.  A  tlntlnuahtiltim,  not  of  solid 
bronze,  as  usual,  but  formed  of  two  thin  plates  of  that  metal 
soldered  together  at  the  edges,  and  leaving  a  vacant  space 
between  them,  so  that  it  could  no  longer  serve  as  a  gong,  was 
probably  a  mere  sepulchral  imitation  of  the  musical  instrument ; 
such  shams  being  not  unfrequently  found  in  ancient  tombs.^ 

Mixed  witli  the  charred  bones  of  this  lady,  were  her  ornaments — 
two  amber  necklaces,  each  of  twenty-five  beads,  in  one  case 
globular,  in  the  other  cut  into  the  form  of  hulkc,  scallop-shells, 
or  celts,  the  amber  being  perfectly  transparent,  and  of  a  deep  red 

^  In  my  excavations  in  the  Greek  ceme-  of  devoting  tlieir  treasures  to  the  dead  than 

teries  of  the  Cyrenaica,  I  have  often  found  the  early  people  of  Italy,  and  were  content 

bracelets,    fibulaj,    and    other    articles    of  to  hury  shodily  ornaments  with  them,  and 

jewellery,    never   of    gold    or   silver,    but  to  deposit  one  or  two  painted  vases  in  a 

always  mere  imitations  in  lead  ;  together  tomb,    where   the    Etruscans   would    have 

with  necklaces  of  beads  or  plaipies,  of  terra-  interred  at  least  a  dozen, 
cotta  gilt.     The  Greeks  were  more  chary 
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line,  like  that  found  in  these  northern  subapennine  regions.  A 
goklen  Jihiila  "with  figures  of  animals  drawn  on  it  in  granulated 
Etruscan  work,  of  the  most  elaborate  description,  and  as  perfect 
as  if  fresh  from  the  goldsmith's  hands.  Other  Jihnhe  of  bronze, 
adorned  with  amber,  bone,  or  a  vitreous  paste,  blue  or  yellow, 
resembling  certain  fihulcti  found  at  Villanova.  Anotlier  ornament 
composed  of  two  narrow  strips  of  wrought  gold,  decorated  at 
each  end  witli  heads  of  Egyptian  type,  stamped,  and  miited  by 
golden  cords,  on  whicli  were  strung  two  large  silver  rings,  bound 
spirally  around  with  gold  thread.  Gozzadini  takes  these  orna- 
ments for  earrings.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  this  perfection 
of  jeweller's  work  can  be  coeval  witli  the  very  primitive  pottery 
and  bronzes  with  which  it  was  found.'  The  easiest  solution 
appears  to  me  to  suppose  these  gold  ornaments  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  wliere  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  the  Etruscans  contemporary  with  those  of 
"N'illanova,  to  have  already  attained  a  much  liiglicr  degree  of 
culture. 


ScAvi  ]\lAi,VAsiA-T()iiroui;r,i,i. 

h\  1857  the  Count  Ih'cole  j\Ialvasia,  digging  in  the  gromid 
attached  to  his  palace  in  the  Via  ]\[aggiore,  near  the  Leaning 
Tower  degli  Asinelli,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  new  buildings, 
came  upon  some  fragments  of  earh'  i)ottery  like  that  of  Villanova. 
He  consulted  Count  Gozzadini,  who  strongly  urged  him  to 
continue  his  researches,  and  inducctl  him  to  intrust  the  exca- 
vations to  his  cai'c.  At  tilt'  (l{'i)tli  of  abonl  two  nirtres  were  found 
vestiges  ol'  llic  Itoniaii  ^'ia  .b'.niilia.  wliii'li  had  lu'cn  ascertaiiu'd 
by  ]»i'evious  discoveries  to  run  through  the  heart  of  IJononia.  A 
metre  la-low  this  the  Count  came  on  an  ancient. sei)ulchrc,  and  at 
that  depth  to  that  of  five  metres  lie  I'ound  seven  othei's,  three  of 
which  were  intact.  The  most  important  tif  these  was  covered 
Avith  a  large  rude  slal)  of  sandstone,  under  which  lay  an  ossuary 
})ot  of  black  clay,  similar  to  those  conniion  at,  \'ilIauova,  which 
rested  on  tlu!  ashes  of  the  I'vre,  and  was  sun'oundcd  hy  iiiiiny 
small  ])ots  of  red  oi'  black   ''lay,  of  various  shapes,  iiioslly  turned 


^  Oozza'lini,   Sciidlcii    Hcavati   iiell'   Ar-  I'lin'iiioifi  is  in  fiiHliinn  juHt  now  witli  anti- 

Kondlc  Militarc  <li    l!(>lo;,'iiii,  187').      Sifjndi'  (|uaricH.      (loyzadiiii   refers  the  contents  of 

lirizi'i  rn;;,inls  the  ])ottci'y:iH  rin1>rian,  .antl  these  tonilis  to  the  third  century  of  Home, 

tlie  jewellery  .'iH  l'h"'iiii;ian,  thoui^h  of  the  oriihoiit  .'iOO  ii.  c.  AIoth  ilc  Cheval  Ilnliiines, 

latter  wc  have  no  HJitinfaetorj'  iiroo*'.      lint  ]i;>.  '•'^'i,  !J'.». 
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and  smoothed  by  the  latlie.  On  the  burnt  bones  lay  the  bhxde  of 
an  iron  knife,  and  two  bronze  Jibidce  ;  and  near  the  ossuary  were 
some  bones  of  a  horse,  probably  a  favourite  steed  sacrificed  to 
the  manes  of  his  master.  Another  tomb  contained  numerous 
bones  of  the  ox,  liog,  goat,  horse,  and  fowl,  some  charred  by  fire. 
Among  numerous  articles  in  bronze  was  found  one  large  solitary 
mass  of  rusted  iron.  The  objects  in  amber  and  coloured  glass 
closel}^  resembled  those  discovered  at  Yillanova ;  indeed  the 
identit}^  between  the  most  characteristic  articles  excavated  on 
the  two  sites,  convinced  the  Count  Goz/.adini  that  they  were 
contemporary,  and  belonged  to  one  and  the  same  people. 

Among  these  tombs  was  found  a  sculptured  slab,  probably  a 
stela,  bearing,  in  flat  relief,  the  figures  of  two  animals,  supposed 
to  represent  calves,  standing  erect  vls-a-vis,  each  with  his  fore- 
leg resting  on  the  stalk  of  a  plant,  in  much  the  same  position  as 
the  lions  over  the  gate  of  ^Mycente  are  represented,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  column ;  although  in  point  of  artistic  excellence,  these 
calves  maintain  a  very  respectful  distance  behind  the  celebrated 
lions.^ 

Similar  objects  to  those  found  under  the  Casa  Malvasia,  were 
brought  to  light  in  the  Piazzale  di  S.  Domenico  in  1868.  In 
1873  some  sepulchres  were  opened  beneath  the  Casa  Grandi  in 
the  Via  del  Pradello,  also  within  tlie  walls,  which  Count  Gozzadini 
pronounced  to  be  indubitably  Etruscan  from  the  gold  objects  and 
a  figured  mirror  found  within  them,  but  which  Cavaliere  Zannoni 
maintained  not  to  be  sepulchres  at  all,  but  the  huts  of  the  early 
inhabitants.  There  were  twent3'-nine  of  these  hovels  or  tombs, 
some  circular,  others  oblong,  paved  with  pebbles,  in  a  stratum 
from  Ij  to  2|-  feet  in  depth,  mixed  with  pottery  and  bronzes  of 
the  same  primitive  description  as  those  found  at  Yillanova,  no 
implements  of  stone,  but  a  multitude  of  bones  of  animals  split 
longitudinally,  as  if  to  extract  the  marrow.  The  jewellery  dis- 
covered in  them  seems  to  upset  the  liut-theory  ;  for  the  people 
who  would  deposit  such  articles  in  their  tombs,  for  the  use  of  the 
deceased  in  another  state  of  existence,  would  hardl}-  leave  them  in 
their  habitations.  Being  now  reclosed,  there  is  no  opportunity 
of  verifying  their  character ;  supposing  them  to  have  been  huts, 
they  must  have  been  the  dwellings  of  a  very  primitive  race,  prior 
to  the  Etruscans,  for  the  description  given  of  them  by  Zannoni'' 

'•^  For    an    illustration,    see    Gozzadini,  °  Scavi  ilella  Xin  del  Pratello,  Bologna, 

Alcuni   Sei^olcri  della  Necropoli  Felsinea,        1873. 
p.  20  ;  or  Scavi  ArnoaMi,  p.  11. 
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indicates  a  seiiii-savape  tribe,  in  a  very  low  state  of  culture. 
Professor  Bri/io,  who  regards  all  the  ancient  cemeteries  around 
Bologna,  -svitli  the  exception  of  those  at  La  Certosa  and  ]Mar/a- 
botto,  as  Umbrian,  takes  these  hovels,  if  such  they  were,  for 
the  vestiges  of  the  Umbrian  town  Avhich  he  supposes  to  have 
preceded  Felsina  on  this  site.  To  this  view  I  can  raise  no 
objection,  not  having  had  sullicient  experience  of  the  position  of 
Umbrian  cities  to  hazard  an  o})inion.  But  having  visited  and 
examined  every  site  recognized  as  Etruscan,  with  one  excep- 
tion, on  the  other  side  of  the  Apennines,  I  feel  authorized  to 
pronounce  the  site  of  Bologna  as  utterly  un-Etruscan.  More- 
over, it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  such  hovels  belonged  to  the 
l>eople  who  produced  the  beautiful  bronze  sttiila  in  the  Museum, 
or  who  had  so  nuich  aesthetic  taste  as  to  decorate  their  sepulchres 
with  choice  specimens  of  Greek  ceramic  art.  In  any  case, 
supi^osing  tliem  to  have  been  habitations,  which  is  disputed  by 
Gozzadini  and  others  who  saw  them,  they  are  nt)t  i)r<,)ved  to 
have  belonged  to  Eelsina,  the  metropolis  of  northern  Etruria, 
and  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  that 
celebrated  city.^ 

An  interesting  deposit  of  bronzes  was  bronght  to  light  in  the 
spring  of  1877  in  the  heart  of  Bologna.  In  digging  a  trench  near 
the  Piazza  di  S,  Francesco,  the  labourers  came,  at  the  depth  of 
six  feet,  on  a  large  (loHiiiii  or  jar,  lying  bent-atli  the  remains  of  a 
lioman  pavement  of  cjnix  sjilcdhint.  Tlie  jar  was  low  and  ilat, 
witli  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  was  found  to  ((mlain  a  multitude  of 
articles  in  l)ronze,  as  many  as  14,000  in  all,  packed  in  tlie  jar  in 
the  closest  manner  possible,  witli  a  manilcst  regard  to  the  econo- 
mization  of  sjjace.  A  few  of  the  articles  a})i)i'are(l  uninjured,  but 
the  greater  part  were  more  or  less  broken,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  objects  liad  \>vvn  collected  in  order  to  be  melted 
down  and  re-cast;  sucli  aiu-icnt  i'onndry-dcposits  Iniving  been  dis- 
covered in  many  countries  of  I'lurope,  and  notably  in  I'raiice, 
where  ()1,  and  in  Switzerland,  wlieie  (5  similar  deposits  have 
b<'(n  bi'onght  to  light,  all  of  vei'y  high  anti(]uily.'  But  this  one 
(lep(;sit  of  Bologiiii  surpassed,  in  the  abundance  and  variety  of  the 
objects  it  containei],  all  lliose  of  !•  Viince  and  Switzerland  put  to- 
getlier.      Of  axes  aloiu',  of  which   there   were  lour  distinct  types, 

'   If    llifv   were    really    (hvellinj,'«,    lliey  tiini!  of  tlnii'  iiccii]i.it.i(iii  i>(  noi'llici'ii  Italy. 
iniKlit  witli  iiirirc  rco-soii  l>c  ii.Hsigiieil  to  the  '^  Set;   De   Mortilli'l,    "  I^a    l-'omlerie    <lc 

OiiiiIm,   for  ttiey  well  iicconl   witli  tlic  <Ie-  Laniiiud  ; "  (Jluuitre,  "  l'Aj,'e  ilu  l>roiize  eii 

Hiri|»ti(iii   jjiveii  l>y  rolyluim  (II.  o.  17)  "f  France,"  cited  by  Uozzadiiii, 
the  rude  mode  of  life  of  that  peoidc  at  the 
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this  deposit  contained  1359,  while  in  the  67  t)ther  foundries 
referred  to,  they  numhered  onl}'  177.  So  with  fihuhe ;  tl-e  67 
transalpine  deposits  produced  but  7 ;  while  this  of  Bologna 
yielded  no  fewer  than  2,397.  All  of  these,  save  12,  were  Avithout 
their  pin,  and  it  seems  that  they  must  have  been  sent  to  the 
foundry  for  repair ;  for  some  of  the  others  had  already  been 
mended,  and  the  pin  fastened  by  little  rivets.  The  other  articles 
consisted  of  lauce-lieads,  sickles,  chisels,  gouges,  saws,  files,  cres- 
cent-shaped razors,  bracelets,  buttons,  hooks,  horse-bits,  i^kalcrce, 
handles  to  pots,  and  a  variety  of  oilier  implements,  together  with 
one  rude  attempt  at  the  human  figure  ;  the  weight  of  the  whole 
reaching  1500  kilograms,  or  about  294^  cwt.  Many  of  the  hatchets 
bore  marks  of  various  kinds,  and  among  them  the  stiastika,  or 
footed  cross,  so  often  inscribed  on  the  terra-cotta  whorls  found  at 
Hissarlik  by  Dr.  Schliemann.  One  fact  is  worth}^  of  remark,  that 
the  fractures  of  these  bronze  articles,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
appear  to  have  been  accidental,  not  intentional,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  similar  deposits  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  common 
practice  of  breaking  the  articles  to  fecilitate  the  fusion  of  the 
metal,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  fact.  The  intentional  fracture 
of  the  bronzes  and  other  furniture  of  the  tombs,  is  a  different 
matter,  and  can  only  be  explained  as  a  funeral  rite. 

The  Count  Gozzadini,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  ascribes  these  relics  to  the  period  of  transi- 
tion between  the  age  of  bronze  and  that  of  iron,  or  even  to  the 
commencement  of  the  latter,  that  is,  about  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century  B.C.  which  will  be  nearly  coeval  Avith  the  necropolis  of 
Villanova.^ 

Marzabotto. 

I  can  hardly  treat  of  the  Etruscan  antiquities  of  Bologna 
without  some  mention  of  those  discovered  at  Marzabotto,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Beno,  the  first  site  on  this  side  of  the  Apennines 
where  such  relics  were  brought  to  light.  It  is  on  record  that 
for  more  than  three  centuries  past,  chance  discoveries  of  such 
objects  have  been  made  here  from  time  to  time,  and  i)articularly 
in  1831,  but  it  was  not  till  1862,  when  the  Gozzadini  finds  at 
Villanova  had  excited  general  interest  in  the  subject,  that  syste- 
matic excavations  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Cavaliere  Pompeo  Aria, 

•'  Note  siir  ime  Cachette  de  Foudeur  on       dini — read  to  the  Institute  of  France,  on 
Fonderie  a  Bologna,  par  le  Comte  J.  Uozza-       25111  May,  1877. 
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tlie  prtipiietor  of  tlie  luiuL  For  eight  years  these  researches 
were  carried  on  under  tlie  direction  of  the  Count  Gozzadini, 
who  pubHslied  an  account  of  his  Labours  in  two  hirge  quarto 
volumes  with  37  jdates.^  The  fruits  of  these  excavations  are 
stored  on  the  sj^ot,  in  the  villa  of  the  Count  Aria,  son  of  the 
Cavaliere,  but  in  consequence  of  some  legal  question  still  pend- 
ing, they  are  sealed  up,  and  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Such,  at 
least,  is  the  answer  I  have  received  on  three  recent  visits  to 
Bologna,  to  ni}-  frequent  inquiries  on  this  subject. 

The  ancient  site,  however,  is  easy  of  access,  as  it  lies  on  the  rail- 
road from  Bologna  to  Florence,  27  chilometres,  or  about  17  miles, 
from  the  former  city.  It  occui)ies  an  elevated  plateau  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  stream,  just  above  the  station  of  Marzabotto. 
But  before  reaching  this,  at  the  previous  station  of  II  Sasso,  a 
lofty  cliff  overhangs  the  road,  pierced  with  caves  which  appear  to 
have  been  Ktruscan  tombs,  and  sepulchres  undoubtedly  of  that 
cluiractcr  have  been  opened  in  this  neighbourhood  by  Signor 
Coinelli ;  suggesting  the  i)robable  existence  of  a  series  of  towns 
or  villages  in  the  lower  part  of  tliis  beautiful  valley,  from  a  very 
early  period. 

The  ancient  site  above  ]\Iarzabotto  occupies  a  jilateau  called 
Misauo,  having  a  gentle  slope  towards  tlie  stic am,  and  measuring 
some  700  metres  in  length  by  310  in  bit'adth.  It  is  intersecteil 
by  numerous  low  walls  constructed  of  jjcbblcs  without  mortar, 
from  10  to  24  indies  thicl<,  and  in  general  of  very  shallow 
depth,  thougli  in  jiarts  sinking  as  Idw  as  5  feet ;  but  the  top  of 
these  walls  lies  at  tlie  uniform  level  of  ti-n  inches  beneath  the 
surface.  Tlu'se  wjills  form  a  vast  net-work  of  cells  of  ditici'cnt 
<limensions,  varying  from  ('»  to  25  feet  in  Icnglli  by  ">  to  20  feet 
in  width,  many  of  them  retaining  fragnuiils  of  a  llooring  of 
pebbles,  which  in  some  lylaccs  has  been  broken  through,  a  fact 
suggestive  of  explorations  in  past  ages.  Two  broad  streets, 
about  15  yards  wide,  nppe;ir  to  have  crossed  the  plati'au  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  iiorlli  to  south  ;  and  mingled  with  the 
cells  were  Iiiiirow  iind  sli;iilow  trenches,  peltl)le-p;i\ cd,  lined  with 
tiles,  and  stt»]>iie(j-iip  ;it  iuter\;ils,  which  jii'e  thought  to  have  been 
water-courses. 


*  "I'll'   antira   Xc(Mo))oli  ix  MavzalioUo  ii    jiaiiiiililct,    *' l{i!ii.-*ci;;ncincnta    siir    uiio 

iiol  liriln^'iicKO,  rolazioiic  ilcl  (Jdutc '}.  (iii/.za-  aiicicniH;    N'rcrojiolu  ii  Miir/.aliottn,  187J," 

(liiii,     ]><>li);;iia,     l.HtI."»,"     mill     "  I'lf priori  ti>  wliicli    I    uiii   cliiefly   indcbteil    for    my 

S:oj(crto  ncir  aiitini  Nc'i^rnpoli  a  Mai/.al>ot,tii.  ilcHcrijitioii  cif  tliin  hIIc. 
iJdidgtia,  ]S7'i."  IIcKnl»Me(|iu'iitl.v  piiMisliicl 
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In  the  cells  was  found  a  vast  (quantity  of  coarse  pottery  in 
fragments,  with  a  few  pieces  of  line  and  even  of  painted  ware, 
together  with  many  portions  of  tiat  tiles,  of  whicli  tlie  tombs  are 
supposed  to  have  been  constructed,  for  some  coffins  formed  of 
such  tiles,  whicli  were  found  intact,  contained  burnt  ashes  and 
many  small  sepulchral  vases.  In  the  cells  were  also  discovered 
handles  of  pots,  small  idols,  and  other  articles  in  bronze,  together 
with  man}'  specimens  of  the  (cs  rude  of  various  forms  and  weights, 
and  invariably  in  each  cell  one  large  urn  of  terra-cotta,  often  broken, 
which  had  probably  contained  the  remains  of  the  deceased  gathered 
from  the  pyre,  although  two  such  urns  were  found  filled  with 
pebbles.  Ashes  and  charred  bones  were  scattered  on  every 
hand  ;  the  soil  was  black  and  viscid,  as  if  with  the  decomposition 
of  abundant  animal  matter,  and  numerous  human  skeletons  were 
brought  to  light,  some  with  their  weapons  lying  by  their  side. 
Certain  well-tombs,  which  were  opened  here  and  there  among 
the  cells,  also  contained-  the  skeletons  of  men  mixed  with  the 
bones  of  domestic  animals  in  large  quantities. 

The  question  here  arises,  wdiat  were  these  cells — tombs  or 
houses — the  abodes  of  the  living  or  of  the  dead  ?  If  sepulchres, 
they  have  no  counterpart  in  any  known  cemetery  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines,  the  nearest  resemblance  to  them  being 
seen  in  the  Mancini  tombs  at  Orvieto,  where  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead  are  grouped  and  arranged  in  streets  and  blocks, 
precisely  lilce  the  habitations  of  the  living.  On  the  one  hand  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  cells  are  generally  too  small  even  for  huts, 
that  there  is  no  visible  means  of  communication  between  them, 
that  the  walls  are  too  shallow  and  too  weak  to  support  a  super- 
structure, that  the  potter}^  and  other  articles  found  within  them 
are  identical  with  those  discovered  in  undoubted  sepulchres,  the 
well-tombs  mixed  with  them  for  instance,  and  that  the  human 
skeletons  and  burnt  bones  prove  their  original  purpose  to  have 
been  that  of  interment.  It  may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
support  of  the  habitation-theory,  that  the  dwellings  of  many 
Hindoos  at  the  present  day  are  not  more  spacious  than  these 
cells ;  '•'  that  the  walls  which  inclose  them  may  have  been  mere 
partitions  between  the  several  huts  or  houses  ;  that  the  abund- 
ance of  animal  bones,  and  the  comparative  paucity  of  human 
remains,  are  suggestive  rather  of  huts  than  of  sepulchres;  that  the 
articles  found  witliin  the  cells  were  not  purel}'  funereal,  but  must 

*■   Bui'tou,  Etruscan  Bologna,  ji.  130. 
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liave  served  tlie  inliabituiits  ui  tlie  ancient  to-wn  on  tliis  site  for 
ornamental,  domestic,  or  -warlike  purposes,  and  that  no  inference 
favourable  to  the  tomb-theorv  can  therefore  be  drawn  from  their 
discovery  in  sei)ulchres ;  that  the  broad  avenues  paved  uith  slabs 
a  metre  square  can  only  have  been  streets,  and  the  smaller 
channels  water-courses  to  supply  the  houses,  or  drains  to  carry 
oti'  the  seAverafje  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  pebble-pavements  show  a 
remarkable  athnity  to  the  foundations  of  the  trrramarc,  or  pre- 
liistoric  palustric  villages  of  Circumpadane  Italy.  The  Counts 
Gozzadini  and  Conestabile,  two  of  the  highest  authorities  in 
Etruscan  matters,  maintain  the  sepulchral  character  of  these  cells, 
and  look  on  the  plateau  of  Misano  as  the  necropolis  of  the  ancient 
and  nameless  town.  The  Cavaliere  /annoni,  followed  by  the 
Abbate  Chierici  and  by  Captain  liurton,  regard  the  cells  as  the 
dwellings  of  the  early  inhabitants,  and  the  site  as  that  of  the 
ancient  town.  Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  personal  exami- 
nation, I  cannot  ofl'er  an  oi)inion  which  would  have  any  value, 
and  thereiore  leave  the  dispute  as  1  find  it. 

On  an  upper  i)lateau  called  Misanello  there  are  more  of  the 
well-ti>nd>s  already  alluded  to.  J'hey  are  of  various  sizes,  from 
7  to  83  feet  in  depth,  but  instead  of  being  cylindrical  they  swell 
out  beloAV,  the  greatest  diameter  being  near  the  bottom,  which  is 
sometimes  rounded,  and  then  the  form  is  that  of  a  mocking-bird's 
l)endent  nest;  sometimes  jjointed,  when  the  sha})e  resembles  that 
of  an  oi'dinary  ami)hora.  'i'hev  are  lined  with  snuiU  i^ebbles 
without  mortar,  save  at  the  bottom,  which  is  simply  suidv  in  the 
grey  marl.  'J'hey  were  found  to  contain  human  skeletons,  some- 
tiuK's  as  many  as  three,  a  large  urn,  vases  of  bronze  and  of  terra- 
cotta, s(»metimes  painU'd,  with  suiidi'y  otlier  objects,  notably  in 
one  instance  a  tablet  of  earthenware  bearing  an  I^truscan  inscrij)- 
tion.''  Jn  them  were  also  found  the  bones  of  animals  in  abund- 
ance—  t)f  the  (»\,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  deer,  low),  dog,  cat,  rat,  iiorse. 


'"'  Sfpuliliifs  ;i]>iiio!i(lml(lc'  liy  wellw,  with 
Hiimll  iiiclic-A  ill  tlicir  hiduH  fur  tliu  liiiiiils 
ami  feet,  have  liecii  found  on  vmioiis  Kites 
in  Ktniiiii  I'loiior,  ii.s  !it  Keicnto  (Vol.  1  ji. 
Ki'i),  at  Alsinni  (Vol.  I.  ]..  'J-j:',),  atCiiiuMJ, 
(Vol.  11.  i>.  ItafO;  Itiit  the-  \v«jli  or  .shaft  is 
not  the-  si'iiukhrc  itself,  only  the  means  of 
access  to  it.  In  the  so-called  "well- 
tonilM "  of  I'o'iyio  Uen/.o  near  the  latter 
nitc,  un<l  at  Sart4'aiio,  the  wells  are  mere 
jiits,   sunk  Im  the  d.|,tli   of  a  metre,  ami 


rescniMe  the  onlinarv  ])iirial-)ihn'es  of  Villa- 
nova  and  La  Certosa.  There  is  nothing, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  Ktruria  I'roiier, 
reseniMing  in  form  these  jiuHk  fuiii-ruircK 
of  Maizaiiolto.  Iturton,  however  (p.  IIS), 
cites  me  to  the  contrary,  but  the  scimkliral 
\>hti  I  have  descrilied  as  e.visting  at  Civita 
(.'astelhina  (I.  ]>.  D'J),  arc  conical  or  hell- 
sha])cd,  like  nmny  of  the  Greek  tomhs  at 
Syracuse  and  Uirgcnti  hollowed  in  the  rock. 
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ass,  and  bear — a  discovery  wliicli  has  induced  some  to  question 
tlie  sepulchral  character  of  these  structures,  though  without 
reason,  it  api:)ears  to  nie,  for  the  remains  of  the  edible  animals 
are  accounted  for  b.y  the  funeral  feasts  held  annually  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tomb,  and  the  other  domestic  animals  were 
probably  slaughtered  to  accompany  their  masters  to  the  other 
world,  according  to  the  well-known  funeral  custom  of  the 
ancients. 

The  most  remarkable  and  the  richest  tombs  were  on  this 
plateau  of  ]\Iisanello.  Thirty  of  these,  wdiich  were  mere  mounds 
of  pebbles,  contained  entire  skeletons,  together  witli  scarabs, 
engraved  with  oriental  or  Greek  myths.  Others  constructed  of 
large  slabs  of  tufo,  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  chest,  with 
pointed  lid,  closel}'  resembling  'dolmens,  also  contained  skeletons, 
which,  like  those  at  La  Certosa,  were  often  decorated  with  orna- 
ments. One  hundred  and  seventy  of  these  chest-tombs,  opened 
near  an  artificial  pond,  contained  the  remains  of  the  pyre,  to- 
gether with  articles  of  various  descriptions,  but  particularly 
painted  vases  ;  also  other  vases  of  bronze,  alabaster,  and  glass, 
mirrors  and  idols  in  bronze,  and  gold  ornaments.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  presence  of  this  sepulchral  furniture,  all  these  tombs  had 
been  ransacked  of  old,  save  one  small  one,  which  had  escaped 
the  riflers,  and  contained  no  fewer  than  fifty-seven  objects  in 
gold.  On  the  top  of  these  tombs  were  found  either  small 
columns,  or  spheroidal  masses  of  stone  ;  stchc  or  sonata  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  graves. 

One  monument  at  Misanello  is  remarkable.  It  is  a  mass  of 
tufo  masonry,  nearty  4  feet  in  height,  and  about  33  feet  square, 
carved  with  mouldings  in  the  severe  Tuscan  style,  like  the  base- 
ments of  tumuli  at  Cfere,  Tarquinii,  and  Vulci,  with  the  difterence 
of  being  square  instead  of  circular.  Count  Gozzadini  sees  in 
this  relic  the  substruction  of  a  grand  sepulchre  with  a  flight  (^f  five 
steps  leading  to  the  platform,  for  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
siUcernia.  Cavaliere  Zannoni,  on  the  contrary,  takes  it  for  the 
basement  of  a  temple,  a  view  confirmed  by  the  discovery  on  the 
spot  of  fragments  of  columns,  and  of  a  multitude  of  tiles  and 
antcjixa,  many  of  the  latter  decorated  with  palmetto  leaves,  and 
a  few  with  human  faces,  all  in  relief  and  coloured.  The  tiles 
retained  traces  of  polychrome  decoration  on  the  portions  only 
that  were  left  exposed. 

■    As  to  the  sepulchral  furniture  on  this  site,  I  can  say  nothing 
beyond  what  I  learn  from  Count  Gozzadini's  description.     He 
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mentions  one  slah-stcla,  like  those  from  La  Certosn,  bearing  the 
relief  of  a  female  figure  of  arcliaie  art,  making  a  libation  before 
putting  the  cup  to  her  lips.  ]>ut  there  are  fifteen  cippl  of  tufo, 
Avitli  architectural  mouldings  resembling  those  at  Norchia  and 
Vulci.  Fragments  of  painted  vases,  chiefly  /.////Acs,  kelche,  shi/jihi, 
with  bdtli  l)lnck  and  red  figures,  are  abundant.  There  is  a  large 
two-handled  bowl,  -whose  bod}'  is  formed  of  two  heads,  moulded 
and  coloured  to  the  life,  probably  representing  Pionysos  and 
Cora.  This  Hellenic  pottery  marks  the  chest  or  ct)ffer-like 
tombs,  in  which  it  was  chiefly  found,  as  contemponiry  with  those 
of  Tia  Certosa.  One  fragment  bears  a  Greek  legend  recording  the 
name  of  the  potter.  On  the  foot  of  a  black  vase  is  inscribed  the 
Avord  ''  AKirs,"  in  Etruscan  characters;  and  on  a  broken  tablet  of 
terra-cotta.  found  in  a  well-tonfb,  was  the  imperfect  inscrip- 
tion "...  MRUS,"  supposed  to  have  been  "  Umrus,"  or  "  Nrus," 
a  family  name.  These,  Avith  the  epigraph  "auhssa"  on  n  fibula, 
are  the  only  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  in  this  necropolis. 

Other  objects  in  terra-cotta  of  more  primitive  character  are 
whorls,  cylinders,  and  perforated  disks,  like  those  found  at 
Villanova,  and  in  other  early  transapennine  cemeteries,  lint 
the  greater  part  of  the  sepulchral  furniture  here  discovered  marks 
a  nnuli  later  period.  The  bronzes  are  a'bundant,  and  comprise 
two  ribbed  c'istc,  like  those  found  at  La  Certosa  — vases  of  Etruscan 
f(>rms,  some  adorned  with  reliefs,  others  with  incised  designs — 
niiirors  with  foliated  adornments — a  hundred  little  figures  of 
idols,  fnun  tombs  of  all  descriptions — two  of  large  si/.e  of  female 
divinities,  probably  Persephone  or  Elpis — oni'  of  later  date,  of  a 
negro  boy  nuked,  bearing  n  pot  on  his  shoulder — a  group  of  JMars 
and  ^'enus,  six  indies  liii^h  ;  he  arnieil  with  lielmet,  cuirass,  and 
speai':  she  draped  in  ii  tnlaric  cliitnii,  iind  hiiiKitioii,  offering  hinv  a 
])Iii(il(i.  "  In  this  group,"  says  Count  (io/./.adini,  "  Etruscan  art 
shows  the  jtrogress  it  had  made  in  imitating  the  perfection  of 
llelbnic  ail."  "  'J'here  is  also  a  votive  leg  in  liigh  relief,  of  such, 
l)eautv,  that  it  might  l)e  taken  for  tlie  production  of  a  (Ireck 
chisel  ;  ii  l)uirs  bead,  tinely  modelbMl,  and  some  tliousands  of 
shapehss  ])ie('es  of  l)ron/,e,  the  ein  rent  money  of  curly  times,  with 
one  solitary  s[)ecinien  <il'  the  ^/s  xiiiinilinii ,  a  mass  of  I'eetanguliii- 
form. 

There  are,  moreover,  bracelets  of  bron/,e,  as  well  as  of  iron  and 

'  TliiHj,'rou|.,  rfiPiipthiccd  ill  liniiizc  mill  i>f       .i  oin.siii.'iioiiH  objcrt  to  tnivollcr.s  paHHiiig 
n  IdrRc  nizc,  is  M<;t  mi  in  the  urminds  iif  tlic        liy  tin-  lailm.iil  litneutli. 
Alia    Villa,  at  Marailmttn,  wliero  it  fornin 
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silver,  lance-heads  and  other  weapons  of  both  bronze  and  iron  ; 
the  articles  in  iron  seeming  more  abnndant  than  those  of  the 
finer  metal.  There  are  objects  in  alabaster,  bone,  and  glass,  and 
jeweller}^  of  gold  in  no  small  quantity',  among  them  two  necklaces 
which  display  all  the  elegance,  richness,  and  inimitable  workman- 
ship of  Etruscan  jewellery  ;  almost  all  from  the  cofier-like  tombs 
already  mentioned. 

Besides  the  aforesaid  articles,  as  many  as  twenty-four  skulls 
were  exhumed  on  this  spot,  which  have  been  pronounced  by 
anthropologists  to  be  of  the  Umbrian  type.  Yet  the  monumental 
evidence  furnished  by  the  artificial  and  artistic  remains  is  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  an  Etruscan  origin,  that  Ave  may  confi- 
dently pronounce  this  nameless  town  to  have  been  Etruscan. 
As  the  Greek  vases  found  in  its  sepulchres  belong  to  the  third 
and  the  fourth  centuries  of  Rome,  with  which  epoch  the  better 
bronzes  are  in  full  accordance,  we  may  safely  refer  the  antiquities 
found  at  IMarzabotto  to  the  latest  days  of  Etruscan  independence 
north  of  the  Apennines,  Avliich  came  to  an  end  on  the  invasion  of 
the  Boian  Gauls,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centmy  n.c.^ 


In  reviewing  the  recent  discoveries  at  Bologna,  we  cannot  fail 
to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  contemporary  civilization  of 
Felsina  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  Etruria  Proper.  Certain 
fiicts  are  prominent.  That  the  highest  development  of  that  civili- 
zation was  attained  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of 
Rome  is  proved  by  the  Greek  painted  vases  of  that  period,  found 
in  multitudes  in  certain  of  the  cemeteries,  and  the  synchronous 
improvement  visible  to  some  extent  in  the  local  art.  No  Greek 
vases  of  the  earlier,  or  Asiatic,  style  have  been  yet  disinterred ; 
none,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  of  the  Decadence ;  so  that  the  vases 
found  in  these  tombs  indicate  the  jieriod  between  550  and  400 
B.C. ;  the  latter  date  nearly  coinciding  with  the  conquest  of 
Etruscan  Felsina  b}'  the  Boian  Gauls.  They  show  also  the  date 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  these  northern  Etruscans  with 
Greece,  which  may  have  been  through  the  Umbrian  ports  of 
Ravenna  and  Ariminium,  or  even  through  Spina  and  Atria,  or  it 
may  have  been,  and  more  probably  was,  indirect  through  Etruria. 

^  Tlie  date  of  the  invasion  of  the  Boian  Veil.     Corn.  Keiios  ap.  Plin.  III.  21.     Livy 

Gauls  is  fixed  by  their  destruction  of  Mel-  also  represents  the  invasion   of  Northern 

pum,  an  important  city  north  of  the  Po.  Italy  by  the  Boian  Gauls  as  earlier  than 

which  took  place  in  the  year  35S  (396  B.C.)  that  of  the  Scnones,  who  besieged  Clusiuni 

on   the  very  day  that  Camillus  captured  and  destroyed  Rome.     \.  35. 
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The  iiicongvuity,  already  noticed,  as  existing  between  these  beau- 
tiful works   of   Hellenic    art    and   the   rude  pottery  and  Itronzes 
found  with  them,  an  incongruity  but  faintly  marked  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennines,  proves  that  at  the  period  in  question,  the 
Felsineans  were  far  behind  their  brethren  in  Pltruria  I'roper,  with 
whom  they  appear  to  have  had  little  intercourse  prior  to  the  third 
century  of  Kome.     Contemporary  with   the  painted  vases    were 
the  slab-.s^c'^e,  the  most  characteristic  works  of  Etruscan  trans- 
apennine  art,  and  the  bronze  cistc  a  cordoni.     But  nothing  has 
yet  been  discovered  like  the  archaic  relief-bearing  cijijfi  of  Chiusi 
3ind    Perugia ;   like    the    hucchcro   ware  with    its  quaint    oriental 
figures  in  relief;   nothing  like  the   primitive  seated   statue-urns 
of  fetid  limestone,  like  the  painted  male  statu(>  of  the  Casuccini 
collection,  or  the  enthroned  Proserpines,  or  the  grotesque  canopl 
of  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood;   nothing  like  the  bronze  and 
marble  portraits  from  the  Isis  tomb  at  Vulci.     All  these  belong 
to  an  earlier  period  of  Etruscan  art,  which  at  I'elsina  is  repre- 
sented by  coarse  hand-made  pottery  with  geometrical  decorations, 
or  rude   attempts  at  animal    life   scratched   or  stamped   on   the 
nnglazed  clay.     The  only  specimen  of  the  plastic  arts  of  Felsina 
which  can  compete  with  the  best  toreutic  works  of  Cisai)ennine 
Etruria   is  the   slttiJa   in  tlie  Museo    Civico  ;    but   as  this   stands 
alone  among  a  multitude  of  ruder  bronzes,  Ave  might  regard  it  as 
an  importation,  if  it  had  not  the  choice  bronzes  of  Marzabotto 
to    keep    it    comiiauy.     Yet    the    earliest  worlds   o{    ceramic    and 
toreutic  art,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  tlieir  sepulture,  revealed  by 
the  Benacci  and   Yillanova  diggings,  show   so   close  an  athnity, 
amounting   even   to   identit}',  with    those    of  the   most  i)rimitive 
cemeteries  of  Etruria,  at  Cliiusi  and   Sarteano  for  example,  that 
we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they  belonged  to  one  and 
the   same   i)eoi)le.      "Who   were  that    ])cople  1^ "   is    llic   qucslion. 
AVere  the}'  the   Etruscans,  oi"  some   I'ace   tbat   prececied   them  ? 
Professor  P)rizio  takes  them  to  have  been   rml)i-ians,  and  ri'gards 
i'^cNIiia    as   oi'iginaliy    an     I 'mhrian    city,    orcupyiug    tlie    site    of 
J>(»logna,  and  all  the  cemeteries  around  it.  with  the  exception  of 
those   of    La    ( 'ertosa   and    ^larzalxitto    wliicli    lie    admits   to   bo 
Etruscan,   as   tlie   l.iiri;il-|ilii((s    ol'   tli.it    )>iiiiiiti\-e    Italian   peoph; 
before   their   concpicst   l)y  the    Mtiuscaiis.''     lli-   thinks  that,   tlu; 
several    cemeteries    i)rove    that    at    the    earliest    period    these 

"  For  liJH  viewH  on  lliis  Hul>ji;it  I  ain  in-        I'rriuirran;a  of  Milan,  of  31«1.  of  Maicli, 
<lct)t<!«l  to  liis  lupcrs  on  "(jli  rnilni  ncllii        1st,  It.li,  nnci  7tli  of  April,  1):<77. 
rt'gion'i  (!irciiiii[ia'lana,"  inJiJiKlioil    in  tlm 
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Umbrians  buried  their  dead  just  without  their  walls,  and 
graduall}^  extended  their  interments,  which  show  a  somewhat 
less  primitive  cliaracter  as  the}'  recede  from  the  cit}',  till,  at  the 
time  of  their  conquest  by  the  Etruscans,  their  cemeteries  had 
reached  the  lands  to  which  the  names  of  Arnoaldi  and  La 
Certosa  are  now  attached.  According  to  his  view,  the  Etruscans 
on  their  conquest,  finding  the  ground  unsuited  to  the  excavation 
of  caves,  adojited  the  same  mode  of  sepulture  as  their  pre- 
decessors, only  substituting  quadrangular  coffer-tombs  for  the 
pits  or  w^ells  of  the  Umbrians.  He  founds  his  argument  mainly 
on  the  identity  in  character  of  the  potter}^  and  bronzes  found  in 
the  earliest  cemeteries  of  Bologna,  with  those  of  the  similar  well- 
tombs  of  Poggio  Renzo  and  Sarteano,  with  the  primitive  pottery  of 
other  sites  in  Etruria,  and  also  of  the  Alban  Mount  ;^  and  on  its 
utter  dissimilarity  to  that  universally  recognized  as  Etruscan, 
especially  that  designated  bucchero ;  the  difference  being  not  one 
of  period  merely,  nor  even  of  stage  of  culture,  but  of  essential 
style,  marking  a  distinct  people.  He  observes  truly  that  the 
several  styles  of  art  of  the  same  race  at  different  periods  are 
bound  to  one  another  like  the  links  of  a  chain ;  and  he  maintains 
that  it  is  impossible  for  a  people,  after  having  wrought  out  a  style 
of  pottery  which  had  acquired  among  them  a  sacred  and  ritual 
character,  to  abandon  it  of  a  sudden,  and  adopt  another  style  of 
a  totally  different  character.  "A  people  may  modify,  develope, 
perfect,  but  can  never  utterly  cast  aside  its  own  arts  and  in- 
dustry, because  in  such  a  case  it  would  deny  its  own  individuality. 
"SMien  we  find,  therefore,  between  two  styles  of  art  so  many  and 
such  strongly  pronounced  discrepancies,  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  perceive  the  most  remote  analogy  between  them,  it  is  not 
enough  to  attribute  such  diversities  to  a  difference  of  age,  or  stage 
of  culture;  we  can  only  ascribe  them  to  distinct  races."  The 
people  then  whose  sepulchral  remains  show  them  to  have  preceded 
the  Etruscans  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines,  he  takes  to  have 
been  the  Umbrians,  who,  history  tells  us,  were  conquered  b}' 
the  Pelasgi,  who  in  their  turn  were  driven  out  by  the  Etruscans. 

^  He  refers   to   tlie   pots  of   the   same  with  the   hut-urns  of  the  Alban  Mount, 

description    preserved    in   the    Gregorian  He  states  also  that  he  has  seen  similar 

Museum  {ut  supra,  p.   488),  which,   how-  pottery  at  Corneto,   in  the   i^ossession   of 

ever,  bear  no  indication  of  the  precise  site  the  Cauonigo  ^Marzi,  which  was  found  in  a 

on  which  each  was  found,  but  are  said  to  well-tomb  on  that  ancient  site.     For  the 

have  come  from  the  excavations  made  at  early  ware  of  the  same  character  in  the 

Ceiwetri,   Vulci,    Orte,  and   Bomarzo,   be-  Etruscan  ^Museum  at  Florence,  see  p,  7t5 

tween  1828  and    1839.      There  are   also  of  this  volume, 
similar  pots   in  the  same  ^luseum,  found 

VOL.    11.  N  K 
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This  view  of  the  early  cemeteries  of  Bologna  appears  to  involve 
that  of  the  comparatively  recent  conquest  by  the  Etruscans  of  this 
transapennine  region,  for  as  these  cemeteries  have  yielded  none 
of  the  early  vrorks  of  that  people,  not  a  fragment  of  relieved 
hncchero,  nor  a  single  Greek  vase  -which  can  he  assigned  with  cer- 
tainty to  the  former  half  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  the  Etruscan 
invasion  cannot  he  dated  earlier  than  the  third  centurj^  of  Rome. 
If  Felsina  had  received  an  Etruscan  colon)'  at  a  more  remote  period, 
it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  cessation  of  intercourse  with  the 
mother-country  up  to  the  date  specified,  an  intercourse  which  the 
identity  in  the  modes  of  burial  and  in  the  sepulchral  furniture 
of  the  primitive  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  Apennines, 
proves  to  have  existed  in  a  previous  age.  Had  that  intercourse 
been  maintained,  Felsina  would  have  kept  better  pace  with 
Etruria  in  culture;  she  would  have  received  the  early  as  well 
as  the  later  works  of  art  of  her  mother-land,  and  Avould  have 
been  supplied  with  Greek  vases  of  the  First  or  Asiatic  period,  as 
well  as  have  betrayed  the  influence  of  Hellenic  archaic  art  on  her 
own  productions  at  an  earlier  j)eriod  than  the  third  century  of 
Rome. 

We  have  given  one  view  of  this  question.  Count  Giancarlo 
Concstabile,  while  acknowledging  that  the  civilization  revealed 
in  the  monuments  of  Villanova  and  the  other  early  cemeteries 
of  Bologna  is  inferior  to  that  of  Etruria  IVopcr  in  the  height 
of  her  domination,  and  though  he  perceives  analogies  in  the 
artistic  jjroductions  of  both  lands,  yet  inclines  to  a  Pclasgic 
origin  for  these  early  monuments,  and  prefers  to  designate  them 
by  the  generic  and  safer  term  of  **  ancient  Italic."  Count 
Goxzadini,  who  contends  for  their  Etruscan  character,  admits 
the  inferiority  of  this  transapennine  civilization,  but  accounts 
for  it  by  the  comparatively  late  i)eriod  at  wliich  the  Felsinians 
Avere  first  subjected  to  the  influence  of  Hellenic  art.  I'lieir 
early  sepulchral  monuments  exhibit  them  in  an  ascending  phase, 
as  not  yet  having  reached  the  apogee  of  their  culture.  Yet 
they  had  already  attained  great  skill  in  the  working  of  bronze, 
wliich,  as  he  observes,  was  one  of  tlu;  salient  points  of  Etruscan 
art.  And  their  civilization  was  so  f>n'  advanced  that  they  could 
send  ornaiiKiiils  in  that  metal,  esj)ecially  jUniUc,  to  distant  lands, 
us  we  are  authoiised  to  believe  from  the  discovery  of  identical 
objects  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  These  fihuUe  arc 
very  numerous,  and  display  a  great  variety  of  remarkable  and 
even  extravagiini.   foiius  ;  yet   such   as    Villanova  has  yielded  in 
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bronze,  you  find  in  gold  in  tlie  Etruscan  Museum  of  Florence, 
in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  and  Barberini  collection,  at  Rome, 
and  in  silver  in  the  Museo  Civico  of  Bologna.  "Are  we  to 
believe,"  asks  Gozzadini,  "that  all  these  various  forms  have 
passed  from  one  people  to  another,  from  the  Pelasgiaus  or 
Umbrians  to  the  Etruscans,  rather  than  that  the}'  have  been 
j)reserved  by  the  same  people  from  the  earliest  times  ?  " 

Moreover,  bronzes  and  jjotter}-  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  Yillanova  have  been  found  together  with  those  of  the  pure 
Etruscan  type,  in  the  Arnoaldi  diggings,  at  La  Certosa,  and  at 
II  Sasso  in  the  Beno  valley,  and  still  more  notably  in  the  tombs 
at  the  Arsenal,  where  the  art  and  culture  of  the  Yillanova 
period  are  mingled  with,  and  encased,  as  it  were,  in  the  art 
and  culture  indisputably  Etruscan,  and  of  a  j)eriod  not  earlier 
than  the  third  century  of  Borne.  If  all  the  monuments  of  the 
Yillanova  type  are  Pelasgic,  or  Umbrian,  where  are  those  of 
early  Etruscan  times  ? — a  most  puzzling  question  if  we  take  for 
granted,  as  Count  Gozzadini  appears  to  do,  that  Felsina  was 
founded  by  the  Etruscans  some  twelve  centuries  before  Christ." 

The  question  appears  to  me  to  hinge  on  the  date  of  the 
Etruscan  conquest  of  the  country  north  of  the  Apennines,  and 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Twelve  Cities  of  Etruria  Circumpadana. 
We  have  no  historical  records  to  guide  us  to  a  safe  conclusion 
on  this  point ;  little  more  than  the  traditions  preserved  by 
Servius.  Count  Conestabile  refers  this  conquest  to  the  twelfth 
century  b.c.  or  even  earlier,  and  considers  the  products  of  the 
Scavi  Benacci  and  of  Yillanova  to  mark  an  antiquity  of  nine  or 
ten  centuries  b.c.  If  this  chronology  be  correct,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  these  relics  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgi  or 
Umbri,  rather  than  to  the  Etruscans.  Ancient  traditions  cer- 
tainly favour  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  conquest,  and  make 
the  foundation  of  Felsina  coeval  with  that  of  Perusia.'^     But  are 


^  For  Count  Gozzadini's   arguments  on  find  in  Liv-)^  (V.  33,  34),  wLo  tells  us  that 

tills  subject,  to  wLick  I  fear  I  Lave  hardly  the  Gauls  on  their  first  invasion  of  Italy  in 

done  justice  in  the  text,  see  his  Mors  de  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  encountered 

Cheval  Italiques,  pp.  33-41.  and  defeated  the  Etruscans  near  the  river 

•''  Servius  (ap.  Virg.  ^n.  X.  198)  records  Ticinus,  two  centuries  before  their  siege  of 

two  traditions  ;  one,  that  Ocnus,    son   or  Clusium  and  capture  of   Rome.     He  also 

brother  of  Auletes,  or  Aulestes,  who  built  asserts  that  the  Twelve  Cities  of  Northern 

Perusia^  founded  Cesena,  or  Eononia,  and  Etruria    were    so    many   colonies    of    the 

fortified  Mantua   and    other   castles  ;    the  Twelve  of  Etruria  Proper,  giving  us  reason 

other,  that  Mantua  was  built  by  Tarchon,  to  believe  that  Felsina  was  founded  by  a 

the  brother  of  Tyrrhenus.     The  only  his-  colony  from  Volsinii.     His  statements,  as 

torical  dat'x  we  have  on  tliis  subject  we  well  as  the  traditions  recorded  by  Servius, 

N  N  2 
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they  to  be  trusted  ?  Are  vague  traditions  to  be  received  with 
as  much  confidence  as  monumental  documents?  The  earliest 
pottery  of  the  Felsinean  cemeteries  is  of  a  very  rude  and 
primitive  character,  contemporary,  in  type  at  least,  with  the 
most  ancient  ware  found  in  Etruria,  and  in  Latium.  But  rude 
and  i:)rimitive  art  is  not  necessarih'  indicative  of  a  high  antiquity ; 
though  it  is  a  proof  of  a  low  civilization.  In  this  case,  so  fiu'  as 
we  can  learn  from  the  excavations  as  yet  made  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bologna,  the  native  art  appears  to  have  remained 
stationary  for  centuries,  or  to  have  made  little  progress,  until  it 
suddenly  encountered  the  superior  culture  of  the  Etruscan  state, 
elevated  and  refined  b}'  the  influences  of  Hellenic  art,  in  the 
third  century  of  Home.  In  Etruria,  on  the  contrary,  whether 
the  primitive  potter}'  of  the  well-tombs  was  Etruscan  or 
Umbrian,  it  seems  soon  to  have  given  place  to  more  highly 
developed  forms,  and  never  commits  the  anachronism  of  re- 
appearing in  conjunction  with  works  of  more  advanced  art.  If 
the  Etruscan  conquest  of  these  transapennine  regions  were  as 
early  as  Conestabile  surmises,  how  are  we  to  explain  the  com- 
plete separation  between  the  mother-country  and  her  colony  of 
Felsina  up  to  the  third  centurj'-  of  l\ome,  which  the  sepulcln'al 
monuments  of  that  colony  attest  ? 

I  confess  that  the  balance  of  probability  at  present  appears  to 
me  to  incline  to  the  Umbrian  theory  of  Brizio,  though  that 
theory  involves  tlie  comparatively  recent  conquest  and  settle- 
ment of  Etruria  Circumpadann.  Further  researches,  it  is  to  be 
hojjed,  will  throw  light  on  these  points,  and  clear  up  the  mists 
wliich  now  obscure  the  true  date  and  character  of  the  early 
antiquities  of  Bologna. 

are  directly  opposeil  to  the  Qernmn  tlicoiy  of  tlicir  occupation  of  tlic  Po-vale,  ]irior  to 
of  the  Rhtetiau  oriyin  of  the  Rascna,  and       tlicir  conquest  of  Cisapcnuiuc  Etruria. 
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dice,  312,  402,  47o,  489;  'death  of,  463, 
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Sacrificing  to  the  mcoics  of  Patroclus,  i. 
449 ;  ii.  504 ;  his  combat  with  lleninon, 467, 
with  Penthesilea,  480 

Acquapendente,  erroneous  opinions  of,  ii.  IS 

Acsi,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  447 

Actteon,  myth  of,  on  urns,  ii.  164,  455 

Acula,  ii.  18 

Ad  Aquileia,  ii.  18 

—  Baccauas,  i.  55 

—  Herculem,  ii.  69 

—  Novas,  ii.  371 

—  Turres,  i.  226 

Admetus  and  Alcestis,  vase  of,  i.  ci. ;  on  urns, 
ii.  92,  455 

Adonis,  on  a  mirror,  i.  154 ;  ii.  429 ;  on  an 
uni,  i.  4S0  ;  ii.  458 

Adria,  au  Etruscan  city,  i.  xxix.;  ii.  139; 
Etruscan  inscriptions  at,  i.  xxxviii.;  vases 
of,  i.  xxxviii.,  471,  ii.  529;  bronzes  from,  89 

jEgina,  painted  tomb  of,  i.  38;  temple  of 
Jupiter  at,  ii.  118 

-Eneas,  scenes  of  his  deeds,  i.  228 ;  repre- 
sented on  vases,  282 ;  ii.  464, 465,  475 

^quum  Faliscum,  i.  112,  113,  121,  123 

Mi.  grave,  in  or  below  pcpcrino  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  ii.  458 

Ms  rude,  ii.  86, 109,  496,  515,  522,  523,  527, 
539 

.^sar,  Etruscan  for  God,  ii.  125 

Agamemnon,  murder  of,  ii.  377 ;  tomb  of,  377 ; 
in  an  Etruscan  fresco,  505 

Agger  of  Servius  TuUius,  i.  11 

Ag-ylla,  i.  228.     8ee  Cere  and  Cervetki 

Aharna,  ii,  75 

Ainsley,  Mr.,  on  the  tombs  of  C;cre,  i.  249  ; 
on  the  i^aintings  at  Tarquinii,  325 ;  dis- 
coveries at  Sovana,  481 ;  ii.  2,  12  ;  on  the 
Fontana,  7  ;  on  the  Grotta  Pola,  10 ;  on 
Castiglione  Bernardi,  196,  197 ;  on  the 
Poffgio  di  Vetreta,  199 
Ajax^  i.  352,  404 ;  ii.  377,  462,  465,  473,  504, 
505 


AMPHIAR.\US    AND    ERIPHTLE. 

Alabaster,  used  in  Etruscan  sculpture,^  i. 
Ixxvi. ;  in  urns  of  Voltcrra,  ii.  153,  162 ; 
of  Chiusi,  301 ;  of  Cetona,  361 ;  of  Citta  la 
Pieve,  376 

Alabastra,  fonns  of,  i.  cxsv. :  painted  in  tombs, 
i.  245,  354 ;  imitation  of  Egyptian,  276,  458 

Ala)  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  ii.  445 

Alatri,  postern  of,  ii.  119;  city-gate  of,  250, 
251  ;  bastion  of,  248 

Alba  Longa,  sepulchi-al  urns  of,  i.  Ixx.,  27  ; 
ii.  457,  545 

Alban  Lake,  prodigy  of,  i.  23 ;  Emissary  of, 
Ixiii.,  24 ;  ii.  458 ;  "its  crater  extinct  for  ages, 
457 

Mount,  temple  of,  ii.  33 

Albano,  tomb  at,  not  Etruscan,  but  in  imita- 
tion of,  i.  454 ;  its  analogy  to  the  tomb  of 
Porsena,  454  ;  ii.  347 

Albegna,  river,  ii.  238,  275  ;  vale  of,  279 

Alberese,  ii.  235 

Alberoro,  ii.  388 

Alberti,  his  description  of  Castro,  i.  492 ;  of 
ruins  called  Yetulonia,  ii.  206 — 208 

Albinia,  ii.  238 

Aleano,  or  Liano,  i.  120 

Alethnas,  fomily  of,  i.  153,  191 
^Isa;,  i.  299 

Allia,  the,  i.  137 

Alhimiere,  i.  299,  300 

Alphabet,  Etruscan,  i.  xlviii. ;  inscribed  on  a 
pot  from  Bomarzo,  172  ;  on  a  bowl  at  Gros- 
seto,  ii.  224 ;  on  slabs  at  Chiusi,  306 ;  re- 
sembles those  cf  Lycia  and  Phrygia,  i.xlix. 

,  Greek,  on  the  walls  of  a  tomb  at 

Beni  Hassan,  ii.  133 

-,  Pelasgic,  on  a  pot,  i.  271 ;  ii.  483  ; 


on  the  walls  of  a  tomb,  133 
Alsietinus,  Lacus,  i.  59,  222 
Alsium,  Pelasgic  origin  of,  i.  221;  local  re- 
mains, 222  ;  necropolis  of,  224.     See  Palo 
Altar  of  iron,  i.  267 
Alyattes,   tomb   of,   at   Sardis,   i.   3S8,  453 ; 

ii.  425 ;  dimensions  of,  i.  454 ;  analogy  to 

the  tomb  of  Porsena,  ii.  348 
Amazon  Sarcophagus,  the,  ii.  96--102,  115 
Amazons,  combat  with  Greeks,  i.   402,  403, 

404,  463,  472 ;  ii.  96,  115,  169,  303,  304,  423, 

471. 
Amber  in  tombs,  i.  Ixxxi. — Ixxsiii.,  221,  223, 

276 ;  ii.  341,  366, 485, 514, 515, 523, 527, 530, 

633,  534 
Ambrosch,  Dr.,  on  the  Etruscan  Charun,  ii. 

191—193 ;  on  Yetulonia,  197,  271 
Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  on  Etruscan  urns  , 

ii.  166,  312,  469 
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AMrillTHE.VTRES. 

AMrHiTHEATUEs,  antiquity  of,  i.  71 ;  ff  Sutri, 
hewn  in  the  rock,  70;  its  antiquity,  72; 
dimensions,  72;  recessed  seats,  73;  of  Vol- 
sinii,  ii.  2o;  I.uua,  65;  l-'loreuce,  75;  of 
Volten-a,  149 ;  pretended  one  of  Vetulonia, 
207  ;  Kusfcllte,  229  ;  Arezzo,  3S3 

Amjihora,  forms  of  the,  i.  cvii.,  cviii. 

Ampiglione,  polygonal  walls  of  tufo,  ii.  259 

Ampyx,  i.  307,  368.371 

Amycus,  bound  by  Pollux,  ii.  423,  497 

Ancharia,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  ii.  126 

Andrea,  St.  a  ^lorgiano,  Etruscan  inscription 
cut  in  rock  at,  ii.  112 

Angelotti,  Signer,  collection  of,  ii.  371 

Anio,  i.  46 

Anitiante,  quarries  of,  i.  161  ;  similar  stone 
from  ^Manziana,  162 ;  not  at  Corneto,  394  ; 
near  Bagnorea,  ii.  29,  39 

Annio  of  Yiterbo,  i.  67,  150 

Ansedonia,  ii.  245.     tieu  Cos.v 

Anselmi,  Sig.,  of  Vitcrbo,  the  discoverer  of 
C'astcl  d'Asso,  i.  183 

Antefixa?,  ii.  11,  459,  494,  496,  541 

Antella,  ii.  112 

Antemnte,  site  of,  i.  44 

Antiloclius,  ii.  93,  467 

Antoninus,  his  villa  at  Alsium,  i.222;  Itinerary 
of.     Sec  Itineraries 

Anubis-Vase,  ii.  318 

Apennines,  i.  xxxi. ;  Etruscan  bronzes,  found 
on,  ii.  108,  also  coins,  111 ;  JOtruscan  mirror 
found  on,  89  ;  Greek  vase  fmni,  470 

Apliuna,  an  Etruscan  family,  ii.  316,  317; 
sarcophagus  of  tlie,  316 

Apollo,  his  temple  on  Soracte,  i.  12S,  129; 
colossal  statue  of,  on  tlic  Palatine,  Ixxiv.  ; 
liead  of,  on  a  f^hitld,  ii.  442;  represcntcil 
with  the  Muses, 4(12  ;  seated  on  tlie  Delphic 
tripod,  464  ;  with  Cassandra,  468 

Apul,  or  .\plu,  Etruscan  names  of  Apollo,  i. 
Ivii. ;  on  a  niiiTor,  ii.  483 

Aqua  Viva,  i.  122 

Aqua'  Apollinarcs,  i.  60,  234 

Caretes,  i.  228,  234 

ra-seris,  i.  157,  176 

Tauri,  i.  299;  ii.  18 

Aqueduct  on  the  Pontc  della  Badia,  i.  413 

Aquensfs,  ii.  18 

Ara  della  Kegina,  i.  426.     Hcc  T.\UQrixii 

Ara  Mutiir,  i.  57 

Aiif  ir,  date  of  ita  invention,  i.  Ixvii.,  266; 
pi-actised  bv  the  Etru.s<'ans,  Ixvii.,  39,  160; 
ji.  145,  338,  339,  401,  151  ;  found  in  con- 
nection with  ]HilygoiiaI  niasoniy  in  (ireece 
and  Asia,  i.  Ixvii.  :  ii.  "250;  a|iprc)ximatiiin 
to  tlie  jirini  iple  of,  i.  38;  ii.  107;  l)seudo- 
archcH,  i.  Ixviii.,  223,  242,  265:  ii,  42,  124, 
132,  410 

• of  Augustus,  ii.  418.     Str  PEitiorA 

AiifiiiTKJ  Triii:,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixiv.  202;  imi- 
tated by   thf-    Itomans,   99,    157:    jiaintcd, 
Ixv.  313,  315, 393,  .398  ;  ii.  10  ;  to  be  learned 
frnni  fombH,  i.  Ixv.,  211 
Ardiitrnve   of  cuneifonn   blocks,  i.   159;    ii. 

1 50 
Ardea,  nnrient  walls  of,  i.  00 
Ahkz/.o,  ii.  ;{79;    inns,  380;    ifH  wall   three 
tinicR  dcKtroycd,  392  ;  not  of  Etniscun  con- 
Blructinn,  3h2  ;  excavations  at,  383  ;  Museo 
Pubblico,  385-389  ;  not  the  nite  of  the  Etrus- 


can city,  389 ;  but  of  one  of  the  Roman 
colonies,  393 ;  discovery  of  ancient  walls 
near,  390.     Sec  AhketiVm 

Argonauts  in  Etrui-ia,  ii.  236 

Ariadne,  i.  405 

Aril,  Etruscan  name  of  Atlas,  ii.  4S2 

Ariosto,  his  pictures  from  Etiuscan  tombs,  i. 
335 

Arlcna,  i.  489 

Arm-chaii-s  of  rock,  in  tombs,  i.  239,  240,  256, 
276 

Armenia,  pit-huts  of,  analogous  to  Etruscan 
tombs,  i.  278 

Armenian  language,  its  supposed  affinitj*  to 
the  Etruscan,  i.  1. 

Armour,  Etruscan,  i.  37,  253,  413  ;  ii.  102,  476 

Arna,  ii.  425 

Amine,  i.  439 

Arno,  ii.  69,  75,  109 

Arnoaldi,  excavations  of,  at  Bologna,  ii.  529; 
slabs  with  inscriptions,  530;  pottery,  530 

Arpinum,  walls  of,  i.  80 

AiuiETir.M,  i.  Ixxiv.;  ii.  379;  wine  of,  380; 
history,  380  ;  one  of  the  Twelve,  380 ;  tlu-ee 
Koman  colonics  of,  381,  389 ;  pottery,  85, 
383,  384 ;  of  Roman,  not  Etruscan  manu- 
facture, 384  ;  found  on  other  sites,  373,  3'"4 ; 
walls  of  brick,  382  ;  necropolis,  384  ;  coins, 
385 ;  site  not  yet  determined,  390,  393. 
See  Arezzo 

-Vi-retium  Eidens,  ii.  371,  381,  389,  393 

Julium,  ii.  381,  389,  393 

Arringatore,  or  Orator,  statue  of  the,  ii.  95 

Arsenal,  at  Bologna,  scavi  at,  ii.  533 

Arsian  wood,  i.  243,  422 

Art,  Etruscan,  styles  of.  i.  Ixxii. ;  plastic  arts, 
Ixx.  Ixxiii. ;  toreutic,  Ixxiii ;  sculptural, 
Ixxv.  ;  on  scarabei,  Ixxvi. ;  in  jewellery, 
Ixxxi. ;  on  mirrors,  Ixxviii. ;  in  iiainled 
tombs,  Ixxxiv. ;  on  vases,  Ixxxvi. 

.\rtena,  site  of,  lost,  i.  2S4 

Arusjx'x,  head  of,  on  coins,  ii.  63,  G5 ;  figure 
of,  in  bronze,  478;  in  fresco,  507 

Aryballos,  foi-ms  of,  i.  cxxiv. 

Ascolia,  game  of,  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  ii. 
342 

Ash-chests,  ii.  90,  162.     Sec  Unis 

Asinalunga,  tombs  at,  ii.  373 

Askos,  forms  of,  i.  cxxv. 

Aspendus,  theatre  of,  i.  Kil 

Assos,  reliefs  from,  i.  391.  416;  ii.  352 

Assyriaji  analogies  in  Etruscan  art,  i.  Ixxi.  ; 
ii".  315,  362,  490,  503 

Astragali,  or  knuckle-bones  in  tombs,  ii.  190 

Astr<pnc,  tombs  near  the,  ii.  359,  361 

Asti'onomical  science  of  Etruria,  i.  Ixii. 

Atalanta,  ii.  430 

Atliens,  f>izc  of,  i.  15 ;  ancient  jiavement  at, 
ii.   118;  vases  of,  i.  xci.  xeiii.  c. 

Athletes,  ii.  333,  473 

Atreus,  treasury  of,  i.  268,  386  ;  ii.  154,  155 
Atriii,  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxix.  jSVv  Adria 
Atrium  in  Etrnsr  .in  houses,  i.  Ixv. ;  shown  in 

tombs,  238,250;  ii.  340,  350 
Atropos,  ii,  430 
Augurs,  i.  .333;  ii.  507 
Augury,  EtruHcan  skill  in,  i.  xlii. 
Augustine,  St.,  legend  of,  i.  432 
Aulcs,  ii.  434 
Aurinia,  .'tncient  name  for  Saturnia,  ii.  285 
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Aurora,  called  Thesan   by  the  Etruscans,  i. 

Iviii. ;   ii.  482 ;    rising  "from  the  sea,  164  ; 

driving  her  quadriga,  483  ;  nioumiug  over 

her  sou  Meninon,  4G6  ;  carrying  Ms  corpse, 

on  a  mirror,  481 
Ausar,  ii.  70 

Aventiue,  singular  tomb  on  the,  i.  392 
Avvolta,  Sig.  C,  i.  304,  340,  38o,  389:  his 

warrior-tomb,  388 
Axes  in  bronze,  ii.  -516,  531,  536 
Axia,  Castellum,  i.  184 
Aztecs,  their  computation  of  time,  i.  Ixii, 


B. 


Babe,  Etruscan  figure  of,  swaddled,  ii.  188, 
459;  bodies,  not  burnt,  459 

Baccano,  extinct  crater  of,  i.  4,  55  ;  lake  of, 
56,  59  ;  inn,  bo 

Bacchic  rites  introduced  into  Etiuria,  i.  324  ; 
scenes  in  Etruscan  tombs,  324,  326,  365 ; 
on  vases,  xciii.  ci.  39  ;  ii.  471,  473 

Bacchus,  the  Etruscan,  i.  Ivii. ;  iu  a  galley,  i. 
409 

,  the  Homed  or  Hebon,  i.   401,   403, 

406,  407,  415  ;  ii.  366,  404,  476 

,  the  Indian,  iu  r.u  Etruscan  tomb,  i.  385 

and  Ariadne,  ii.  431 

Bacciacciano,  well-tombs  at,  ii.  365 

Bacucco,  Le  Casacce  di,  i.  156 ;  supposed  site 
of  Aqua3  Passeris,  157 

Badiola,  ii.  263 

Baglioni,  Count,  ii.  4i5  / 

Bagnaja,  i.  173  ^ 

Bagnorea,  ii.  26,  39  ;  quarries  at,  39 

Bagni  di  Ferrata,  i.  299 

della  Regina,  ii.  253 

di  Roselle,  ii.  225 

del  Sasso,  i.  228,  234 

di  Saturnia,  ii.  288 

delle  Serpi,  ruins  of,  i.  157 

di  Yicarello,  i.  60  ;  ii.  496 

Baguo  Scoco,  at  Saturnia,  ii.  278 

Baklelli,  on  the  tombs  of  Cortona,  ii.  284,  409 

Balneum  llegis,  ii.  26,  39.     Sec  Bagnorea 

Banditaccia,  i.  237.     Si-e  C.tsue 

Banquets,  Etruscan,  depicted  on  walls  of 
tombs,  i.  247,  306,  313,  314,  316,  319,  337, 
346,  348,  357,'  358.  373,  394,  396,  398,  400 ; 
ii.  51,  56,  325,  343 ;  represented  in  the 
recumbent  figures  on  sarcophagi  and  unis, 
i.  475,  477;  ii.  90,  179,  305,  438;  on  a 
stele,  112;  on  a  slab,  315;  on  vases,  470; 
expressive  of  glorification  and  apotheosis,  i. 
322,  477  ;  ii.  326 ;  women  at,  i.  309 ;  by 
lamplight,  248,  308;  Roman,  310 

Barbers,  introduced  into  Italy,  i.  381 ;  ii.  112 

Bargagli,  Uav.,  Etruscan  urns  of,  ii.  364 

BasiUcata,  vases  of,  i.  xcv. 

Bassanello,  i.  120 

Bassano,  i.  145  ;  lake  of,  142 

Baths,  ancient,  i.  157,  176,  194,  228,  234,  299  ; 
ii.  150,  202,  290 

Bath-scenes  on  vases,  ii.  473 

BazzichelU,  Sig.  G.,  discovers  Musarna,  i.  188  ; 
his  collection  at  Viterbo,  153 

Beard,  not  a  sale  test  of  the  antiquity  of  Etrus- 
can monuments,  i.  381 ;  ii.  112,  187 

Begoe,  the  nymph,  i.  Ixiv.,  478;  ii.  112 
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Belmonte,  i.  57 

Beloria,  ii.  200,  201 

Benacci,  scavi,  ii.  531 

Benches  of  rock  in  tombs,  i.  37,  171,  181,  218, 
244,  247,  250,  275,  277  ;  ii.  352 

Beni  Hassan,  alphabetical  tomb  of,  ii.  133 

Betham,  Sir  William,  i.  xxxix. ;  liis  compass, 
ii.  105 ;  interpretation  of  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tions, 171,  424 ;  on  the  bilingual  inscrip- 
tion in  tlie  Grotta  Volunni,  answered  by 
Vermiglioli,  441 

Bettolle,  ii.  373 

Bibbona,  an  Etruscan  site,  ii.  89,  202 

BiEDA,  the  ancient  Blera,  i.  207;  ancient 
bridges  at,  209,  213 ;  roads  sunk  in  the 
rock,  209,  210,  214;  necropoUs,  208,  214— 
218:  DuUeof,  210 

S.  Giovanni  di,  i.  218 

Biers  of  bronze,  i.  267  ;  ii.  361,  475 

Biga,  iu  painted  tombs,  i.  308,  317,  372,  374: 
ii.  51,  54,  323,  331,  342;  on  urns,  ii.  177; 
on  afehc,  520,  521 

,  Roman,  in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  ii. 

481  ;  in  the  Capitol  Museum,  493 

Bilingual  inscription  in  the  Museo  Civico 
of  Chiusi,  ii.  306  ;  in  the  Ueposito  de'  Dei, 
343 ;  at  Chianciano,  370 ;  at  Arezzo,  384, 
388;  in  the  Grotta  Volunni,  440;  in  the 
Gregorian  Mviseum,  456 

Bin  Tepe,  i.  388,  454 

Bii-ch,  Dr.,  on  ancient  pottery,  i.  cvi.  cxvi. 
cxviii.  cxxi. 

Birds  in  the  hands  of  female  statues,  i.  460; 
ii.  343 

of  divination,  ii.  175,  381 

Bisellium  in  the  Etruscan  Museum  of  the 
Capitol,  ii.  493  ;  on  the  Certosa  aUula,  oio 

Bisentino,  isle  of,  i.  494;  ii.  30 

Blayds,  Mr. ,  wonderful^V;«/tf  once  in  possession 
of,  ii.  485 

Bleka,  i.  207.     See  Bieda 

Boar-hunts  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  308, 
372,  397  ;  ii.  175,  462 

Boar  of  Calydon,  on  Etruscan  unis  or  vases, 
ii.  93,  113",  175,  424,447,  465 

Boats,  Etruscan,  i.  312 

Boccanera,  Sig.,  discovers  the  Grotta  delle 
Lastre  Dipinte,  i.  257 

Boian  Gauls,  their  conquest  of  Etruscan  Fel- 
sma,  ii.  510,  543 

Bologna,  ii.  509  ;  an  Etruscan  city,  510  ;  ex- 
cavators of  its  nef>ropolis,  512  ;  Villanova, 
512 — 517;  early  Etruscan  origin,  517;  La 
Certosa,  517 — 519;  tombs,  518;  Museo 
Civico,  519  ;  the  stehe  or  tombstones,  519  ; 
cinerary  urns,  522  ;  tombs  and  their  occu- 
pants, 523;  the  Sifiila,  523 — 526;  Greek 
pottery,  527;  Scavi  Arnoaldi,  529;  Scavi 
Benacci,  531 ;  De  Luca,  532  ;  dell'  Arsenale, 
533  ;  Malvasia-Tortorelli,  534  ;  S.  Dome- 
nico,  535  ;  foundry-deposit,  536 ;  Marza- 
botto,  537;  Misano,  538;  Misanello,  540; 
Uinbrian  theory  of  Brizio,  544;  Etruscan 
theory  of  Gozzadini,  546 

Bolsexa,  roads  to,  ii.  18 ;  not  the  site  of 
Etruscan  Volsinii,  23;  researches  of  Goliui 
24  ;  Roman  remains  at,  24 — 26 ;  miracle 
of,  28  ;  inn,  28.     Sec  Volsinii 

,  Lake  of,  an  e.xtiuct  crater,  ii.  29 

floating  islands,  29 
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noMAUZo. 

BoMARZo,  Etruscan  town  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of,  i.  165 ;  accommodation  at,  165 ; 
ancient  name  unknown,  1(5(5 ;  excavations, 
167;  tombs  open,  167—171;  honxe  shield, 
171  ;  pot  inscribed  witli  the  Etruscan 
alpliabet,  172  ;  reliefs  in  bronze,  ii.  486 

Bombylios,  forms  of,  i.  cxxv. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  i.  446.  *bV(.-  Caniuo,  Prince 
of 


family  portraits  of,  i.  469 

13one,  Etruscan  articles  in,  ii.  496 

Bononia,  ii.  510 

Books,  Etruscan  ritual,  i.  Ixi. 

Borghetto,  ruins  at,  i.  139 

Borgo,  il,  ii.  134 

■ Unto,  ii.  121 

Borselli,  Dr.,  vases  of,  ii.  366 

Boucranion,  an  architectural  ornament,  i.  104. 

Boustrophedon  inscription  in  Etruscan,  ii. 
318  ;  in  Greek,  489 

Boxers  depicted  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  317, 
364,  378,  399 ;  ii.  324,  332,  342  ;  Etruscan, 
exhibited  in  Home,  i.  70 

Bracciano,  extinct  crater,  i.  4 

,  Lake  of,  i.  59  ;  ancient  town  en- 
gulfed in,  59 

Braccio,  Tuscan,  its  agreement  witli  ancient 
measures,  i.  66  ;  ii.  339,  408 

Bracelets,  gold,  in  Etruscan  tomb,  ii.  28 ; 
Gaulish,  louiul  on  a  liill-slope,  130;  of  iron 
and  bronze,  515 

Branchithc,  statues  on  the  Sacred  "\Vav,ii.  314 

Braui),  l)i:  E.,  on  the  bronzes  of  Monte  Fal- 
terona,  ii.  110;  on  the  Etruscan  Charun, 
191  —  193;  on  a  relief  witli  the  device  of 
Vetulonia,  273;  on  tlio  tomb  of  I'orsena, 
348 ;  on  the  unis  of  Cetoiia,  360 ;  on  his 
vase  of  Adinctus  and  Alcestis,  i.  ci. ;  his 
death,  ii.  128 

Ihaziers,  ii.  80,  481,  488 

Breast-garlands,  i.  394,  476 

Breast-plate  of  gold,  i.  268,  269  ;  ii.  485 

Bricks,  antiquity  of,  i.  13;  in  the  walls  of 
Anetium,  ii.  382 

Biick-woik,  imitation  of,  in  Grotta  Seigardi, 
ii.  410 

Bridges  <^f  wood  and  stone,  i.  14  ;  natural, 
439,  501  ;  ruins  of  ancient,  at  Veii,  10.  13, 
14;  at  Fallen,  97;  at  Vuhi,  4  47;  at  Jiieda, 
209,  21;; ;  J{onian,62, 112;  ii.23.S;  at  Santa 
Marinella,  i.  294  ;  aiched  at  Xerokampo, 
near  Sjiarta,  i.  Ixvii;  ii.  250 

BiiiTisii  Musiu;.M,  copies  of  paintings  in 
Ktrusian  toml)s,  i.  320,  32-5,  326,  327,  308, 
•i74,_ll,H,  405;  sarr-ophagus  finin  lidinarz", 
i.  170;  san^ophagiLs  of  terra-cotta  from 
Cervetri,  i.  280;  bron/es  from  M.  Ealtc- 
rona, ii.  Ill ;  liead  of  lly])iioH  from  IVnigia, 
425  ;  reliefH  in  silver  from  j'enigia,  427 

Brizio,  Sig.  E.,  on  til. -paintings,  i.  2.J8;  on 
the  tombs  of  Tarqiiinii,  312,  318,  376,  377; 
on  tlie  f)ifKlft  at  Bologna,  ii.  525 ;  on  the 
Greek  vnnes  found  at  Jlologna,  528 ;  liis 
Umbrian  tlieorv,  5.36,  544 

Brolio,  ii.  H7,  37.J 

Bion/e,  Klnmc.iii  Bkill  in  working,  i.  Ixxiii. ; 

group  of  Venus  and  ('u])id,  415 
BronzeH  at  Viterim,  i.  1.>1  ;  of  Bomarzo,  171  ; 
of  Cervetri,  2'57  ;  of  Corneto,  406,  411,  413, 
415  ;  of  Vulei,  460  ;  in  tlu^  Aluseum  of  Eb- 


rence,  ii.  8C,  102;  of  M.  Falterona,  111; 
of  Volterra,  189  ;  of  Chiusi,  309 ;  of  Cor- 
tona,  401  ;  of  Perugia,  426  :  in  the  Gre- 
gorian Museum,  475 :  in  the  Kircheriau 
^luscum,  496—503;  of  Bologna,  515,  523, 
526.  530—537 ;  of  Marzabotto,  542 ;  from 
the  Tyrol,  i.  xsxvii. 

Brunn,  i)r.  H.,  on  vases  found  in  Etruscan 
tombsj  i.  xc. ;  on  Etruscan  wall-paintings 
at  Yeii,  i.  38;  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii, 
334,  340,  368.  370,  375,  381  ;  on  the  figures 
in  tile-paintings,  260  ;  on  a  bronze  group, 
415;  on  the  incongruity  of  the  native  art 
in  Etnuia, 280  ;  on  chioro  osciiro  in  Etrus- 
can paintiugs,  ii.  60 ;  on  the  Tomba  del 
Colle  Casuccini,  327  ;  on  the  Monkey-tomb 
atChiusi.  335;  on  a  .sarcophagus  at  Perugia, 
433 ;  on  the  beard  as  a  test  of  antiquity, 
i.  381  ;  on  the  Vulcian  frescoes,  ii.  508 

Biuschi,  Grotta,  i.  412. 
Museo,  i.  406.     Sec  Museo 

Buochero,  Etruscan,  or  black  potterv,  i.  cv.; 
ii.  47,  75—80,  318  ;  how  baked,  30"7 

Bucci,  Sig.,  excavations  of,  i.  299;  his  shop 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  299. 

Buccelli,  Palazzo,  relics  in,  ii.  371 

Buchc  delle  Fate,  at  Fiesole,  ii.  123  ;  at  Popu- 
lonia,  219 

dei  Saracini,  ii.  157 

Bulicame,  i.  57.  176 

Bulla',  worn  by  Etruscan  boys,  i.  354  ;  ii.  479 

Bull-tights  on  JOtruscan  urns,  li.  175 

Bulls  with  human  heads,  ii.  366 

Bunburv,  Mr.,  on  ancient  masonry  in  Etniria, 
i.  66,  291  ;  on  the  walls  of  lluselhv,  ii.  227; 
on  C'osa.  2(50 

Buusen,  Baron,  on  Etruscan  mirrors,  i.  Ixxx.  ; 
on  vases,  xciii.,  463  ;  on  the  tombs  of  Tar- 
quinii, ;37() ;  on  Volsinii,  li.  23  ;  on  poly- 
gonal walls  in  Italy,  257 

Buonarroti,  l^truscan  inscriptions  seen  bv, 
i.  03,  119:  ii.  112 

Palazzo,  warrior  in,   ii.  106,  125, 

188 

Burial  of  the  corpse  entire,  i.  27 ;  in  armour, 
37,  253,  388,  413;  within  city-walls,  92, 
428 

Burning  the  dead,  i.  27  ;  in  many  cases  coeval 
witli  burial,  27,  39;  commonly  practised  at 
Volaterrae.  ii.  152:  at  Clusium,  302;  at 
Perusia,  422;  at  Villano\a  and  Marzabotto, 
518 

Bust  of  an  I'^truscjin  lady,  i.  460 

Itustum,  i.  4.)() 

Ihitarone,  il.  ii.  378 

Butihcr's  hhoj)  in  a  tomb,  ii.  52 

Huttresses  in  eity-walls,  ii.  391 

livres',  Mr.,  work  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii, 
"i.  ;510— 345,  385,  392,  398 


C. 


C.MiKiiu,  worship  of  the.  in  JCtruria.  i.  Iviii. : 
ii.  12(1.  Ill 

Caliiric  oriirin  of  thi'  Etruscan  Charun,  accord- 
ing to  !•;.  jiiaiiii.  ii.  191,  193 

Cndmus, on  lOtrnsian  urns,  may  also  be  Jason, 
or  Echetlos,  ii.  10(1, 165,  KK!;  most  common 
on  urns  of  terra-cotta,  305 
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Caccina,  family  of,  ii.  25 ;  tombs  of  the,  152, 
153  ;  unis  oi,  in  museum  at  Volterra,  185 

,  a  river  of  Etruria,  ii.  185,  I'Jo,  201 

Ca'les  Vibenna,  depicted  on  the  wall  of  an 
Etruscan  tomb,  i.  449 ;  ii.  506  ;  his  name 
on  an  Etruscan  urn,  94.     Sec  Vusenna 

CiERE,  anciently  Agylla,  i.  228;  name  changed 
into  Ciere,  231;  history  of,  230;  ancient 
paintings  at,  mentioned"  by  Pliny,  Ix.xxiv., 
231,  249,  279  ;  abstained  from  piracy,  231 ; 
in  alliance  with  Home,  liv.,  232;  with 
Etruscan  cities,  421,  423;  privileges  of, 
233 ;  rebellion  punished  by  Kome,  233 ; 
baths,  234  ;  excavations  on  site  of  the  city, 
234  ;  local  remains,  236  ;  walls  and  sjates, 
236  ;  La  Banditaccia,  237  ;  tombs,  238 ; 
Grotta  della  Sedia,  239  ;  Grotta  delle  cinque 
Sedie,  240 ;  Grotta  dell'  Alcova,  240 ;  Tomb 
of  the  Tarquins,  242  ;  Grotta  de'  Sarcofagi, 
245  ;  Grotta  del  Tridinio,  247  ;  Grotta  dei 
Kilievi,  249 ;  Grotta  delle  Sedie  e  Scudi,  255 ; 
Grotta  delle  Lastre  Dipinte,  257;  Grotta 
Eegulini-Galassi,  264 ;  Monte  Abatone, 
273  ;  Grotta  Campana,  274 ;  Grotta  della 
Sedia,  Monte  d'  Oro,  275 ;  Grotta  Torlonia, 
277;  pictorial  art,  278  ;' pottery,  282.  See 
Cervetri 

Ciuritan  franchise,  i.  233 

Ca3ritis  Amnis,  i.  228 

Caina,  an  Etruscan  name  pi'eserred,  ii.  416 

Caldane,  le,  ii.  202,  209 

Caldrons  of  bronze,  i.  268  ;  ii.  475 

Caletra,  i.  497;  ii.  268,  289 

Camars,  the  ancient  name  of  Clusium,  ii.  292, 
365 

Camertes  of  Umbria,  ii.  292,  328 

Camillus,  captures  Veil,  i.  6,  24  ;  cuniculus  of, 
7,  8,  24,  58,  90;  rescues  Sutrium,  68  ;  cap- 
tures Nepi,  83,  85 ;  besieges  Falerii,  108  ; 
his  magnanimity,  109  ;  triumph,  313 

Campagna,  delights  of  the,  i.  33,  45,  52,  117  ; 
contrast  of  its  condition  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  16,  53  ;  shepherd  life  on  the, 
17 

Campagnano,  i.  56 

Campana  tomb  at  Veil,  i.  32 — 42  ;  tombs  at 
Ca're,  249,  274 

Campanari,  his  painted  tomb  at  Vulci,  i.  465  ; 
excavations  at  Vulci,  448,  455 ;  at  Tosca- 
nella,  484 ;  at  Famese,  490  ;  at  Ponte  S. 
Pietro,  498 ;  his  garden  at  Toscanella,  474  ; 
tomb  in  it,  475  ;  the  brothers,  474 

CampigUa,  ii.  202,  206  ;  tombs  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, 208  ;  Roman  remains,  209  ; 
ancient  mines,  209  ;  Vecchia,  203 

Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,  Etruscan  imis  in,  ii.  72 

Camuscia,  tomb  at,  ii.  409 

Candelabra,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixxiv.  248,  308  ;  ii. 
190,  478,  479  ;  vases  attached  to,  i.  248 

Candles,  ii.  58 

Canina,  on  the  invention  of  the  arch,  i.  Ixviii., 
on  the  Ponte  Sodo  at  Veil,  11  ;  on  the 
amphitheatre  of  Sutri,  71 ;  on  emplecton 
masonry,  80;  the  walls  of  Nepi,  83;  the 
Porta  cli  Giove  at  Falleri,  102 ;  the  walls  of 
Falerii,  89  ;  of  Falleri,  106  ;  the  theatre  of 
Ferento,  160  ;  on  the  Anitian  quarries,  162, 
ii.  39;  on  Cortuosa  and  Conteiiebra,  i.  195, 
204;  the  site  of  Gravisca-,  435  ;  Pyrgi,  291, 
293;  the  Eegulini-Galassi  tomb,  2(36;  aque- 
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duct  of  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  443  ;  Grotta 
della  Colonna,  167  ;  on  Valentano,  494 
Canino,  the  site  of  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  468 

Monti  di,  i.  468 

Prince  of,  i.  446;  excavations,  448,  450 

Canopi,   found   at   Cervetri,   i.    240 ;    in  the 
Museum   at  Florence,   ii.   78,  85 ;    in  the 
Museum  at  Chiusi,  299,  308,  341 ;  similarity 
of  Schliemann's  "  owl-faced  "  pots  to,  309 
Canosa,  tomb  at,  like  Etruscan,  i.  216 
Capalbio,  i.  497 

Capaneus,  struck  by  lightning,  ii.  167 
Capanne,  i.  17 ;  analogy  to  tombs,  Ixis.,  278 
Capena,  history  of,  i.  124;  name  is  Etruscan, 
124;  site  ditheult  of  access,   126;  local  re- 
mains, 131 ;  excavations,  132 
Capena,  Porta,  i.  126 
Capistrum,  the,  i.  308,  316  ;  ii.  315,  833 
Capital  of  Paris  and  Helen,  i.  466,  481 
Capitals,  other,  with  beads  as  decorations,  ii. 

10,  188,  241 
Capitol,  temple  of  the,  built  by  the  Etruscans, 
i.  Ixiv. ;  its  connection  with  Etruria,  40 : 
ii.  25,  33,  507 
Capranica,  i.  79 
Capraruola,  i.  63 
Caprium,  or  Ca;riura,  ii.  21 
Capua,  built  by  the  Etruscans,  i.xxix.;  amphi- 
theatre of,  72  ;  vases  of,  sought  by  the  Eo- 
mans,  xcvii. 
Cardetelle,  Le,  tombs  at,  ii.  359 
Careia;,  i.  55,  61 
Caria,  i.  xlLi. 
Caricatures,  Etruscan,  i.  168  ;  on  Greek  rases, 

ii.  461,  472 
Carpentum,  ii.  183 
Cars,  Etruscan,  in  funeral  processions,  ii.  183  ; 

for  fumigating  tombs,  i.  461 
Carthage,   treaty   of    Etruria    with,    i.    Ixi., 
alliance  with,  232;   cromlechs  in  territory 
of,  ii.  287 
Casalta,  vases  found  at,  ii.  373 
Casket,  see  Cista 

Cassandra,  i.  406,  449  ;  ii.  303,  313,  365,  504 
Castagneto,  ii.  202 
Castanets,  used  by  Etruscan  dancers,  i.  320, 

371 ;  depicted  as  suspended  in  tombs,  245 
Castel  d'  Asso,  or  C'astellaccio,  i.  175 ;  its 
sepulchres,  176  ;  inscriptions,  180,  186 ;  ex- 
cavations, 182 ;  discovery  of,  183 ;  the 
ancient  town,  probably  Ca.stellum  Axia, 
184  ;  roads  to,  175  ;  guide,  175  ;  vases  and 
bronzes,  153  ;  fascinum  at,  182  ;  ii.  119 
Castel  Cardinals,  i.  190 

Giorgio,  ii.  47,  48 

Giubileo,  site  of  Fidenoj,  i.  46,  49 

di  Mariano,  bronzes  of,  ii.  427 

di  Santa  Elia,  i.  87 

Vetro,  bronzes  found  at,  i.  xxxvii. 

Castellani,  Sig.,on  ancient  jewellery,  i.  Ixxxi. 
— Ixxxiv. ;  his  Etruscan  collection  on  the 
Capitol,  ii.  488 
Castellina  del  Chianti,  crypt  at,  ii.  124 
Castellina,  La,  i.  426 
Castclluccio,  ii.  367 

Castellum,   Amerinum,  i.   142  ;  not  Bassano, 
but  near  Orte,  145 

Axia,  i.  184.     Srr  Castel  d'  As.so 

Politianum,  ii.  371 

Castelnuovo,  ii.  195 
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Castelnuovo  dell'  Abate,  tombs  at,  ii.  13-t 

Castles.  Etruscan,  i.  xxxii.,  lUO  ;  ii.  198 

Castiglioncel  del  Trinoro,  ii.  367 

Castiglione  15eruardi,  pretended  site  of  Vctu- 
loiiia,  ii.  196,  197 

della  Tescaja,  ii.  222 

Castro,  destruction  of,  i.  491  ;  site,  491  ;  de- 
scribed by  Alberti,  492;  remains  at,  491 

Castrum  Inui,  i.  297 

Novum,   i.    290;    confounded   witli 

Castrum  Inui,  297 

C'asuccini  collection,  tlic,  ii.  314;  statue-urus, 
314;  archaic  cippi,  315;  Etruscan  warrior, 
316;  sarcopbagus  of  the  Aphuna,  316; 
urns,  317  ;  black  ware  of  Cliiusi,  318 ; 
painted  vases,  319 

Catacombs  in  Etruria,  i.  69  ;  ii.  294,  337 

Catania,  theatre  of,  i.  73 

Cathedral  of  Orvieto,  ii.  61 

Cathcrwood,  Mr.,  his  sketches  of  moinimcnts 
in  the  territory  of  Carthage,  ii.  287 

Cats  depicted  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  319,  324  ; 
ii.  .57 

Cattle  in  Yal  di  Chiana,  ii.  372,  373 

Cava  della  yc:iKlia,  tombs  at,  i.  299 

Cava'dium  displuviatum,  exempliried  in  Etrus- 
can tnmbs,  i.  204,  392 

Cecchetti,  i'alazzo,  vault  in  the,  ii.  400 

Cefaia,  i.  210 

Ceilings,  cofiercd  in  tombs,  i.  339;  ii.  323, 
3o0,  441  ;  decorated  with  lau  patterns,  i. 
239,  274,  448 

Ceiscs,  tomb  of  the,  at  Castel  d'  Asso,  i.  180  ; 
at  I'eruiiia,  ii.  446 

Celere,  i.  48) 

Cemeteries,  Etruscan,  position  of,  i.  25,  273 ; 
of  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  388 

Centaur  in  a  ])ainted  tomlj,  ii.  207 

Centaurs,  peculiarities  of,  JOtruscan,  ii.  174, 
207,  304,  303  ;  and  l,apith;e  on  Etruscan 
urns,  i.  403,  410;  ii.  164,  301,  423;  on  vasas, 
ii.  113 

Centum  Celhe,  i.  298.     <S't'c  Civita  Yi'cchia 

Cerberus  ou  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  2'J3,  404, 
408;  on  a  vase,  ii.  470 

Ceremony,  etymology  of,  i.  233 

Ceres  de])icted  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  i.  384 

Ceri,  i.  234 

Certosa,  I,a,  ii.  517 

CEiivr.Tiii,  i.  227;  road  to,  228;  accommoda- 
tion at,  229  ;  ci<erone,  229.     iScr  C.V.iu: 

Ce«ena,  tin-  original  name  of  Itologmi,  ii.  olO 

Ckton.v.  an  l^rruscan  siti-,  ii.  3o9 ;  tiie  'i"er- 
rorti  coUiftion,  li.V.I ;  ciucmry  urns,  300; 
ivory  r  ii|),  :i(;i  ;   lioman  statue  at,  363 

"C]ial<ha><,"  divining  from  entrails,  ii.  482 

Cliaplets  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  313,  319,  300, 
300,  370,  377,  394  ;  Kometinujs  resembling 
Rerpents.  332  ;  (iri-ck  and  Itoman,  394 

Clniriot  of  liroiizf,  ii.  308 

Charon,  the  KlruM-,,n,  i.  Ix.  30.  331,  38.'),  413, 
not  iflcntical  with  thi^  Urcek  Charon,  ii.  191 ; 
origin    of.    191  ;    never  drawn  on  mirror.^, 

193;  Jiis  ban r,  i.  331.  4  19,  ii.  191;  re- 

presented  l.la.  k,or  a  livid  lilue,  i.  331,  348; 
)i.  191  ;  his  "  wile  and  son,"  i.  332;  is  the 
infernal  .Mercury,  1\.,  334  ;  ii.  192,  guardian 
in  iitoiiibiit  Viilii.  i.  400,  ii.  193;  at  Orvieto, 
.01;  at  Chiusi.  193,330;  with  an  oar,  300, 
i.  470;  ii./)20;  with  a  torch,  (520;  in  battle 


scenes,  92 ;  leading  souls  on  horseback, 
181;  tormenting  souls,  192;  holding  a  soul, 
521 ;  present  at  scenes  of  slaugliter,  i.  449  ; 
ii.  378;  his  apj)earancc  and  attributes,  181, 
192 ;  his  attendants,  192  ;  brandishing  a 
snake,  51;  of  ^lichael  Angelo,  193 
Charun,  so-named  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i. 

466  ;  ii.  170,  504 
Cheeses  of  Lima,  ii.  06 
Chest  of  Cypselus,  ii.  114,  107,  168,  174 
Chiana,  Yal  di,  ii.  372  ;  Etruscan  tombs  in,  373 
CHi.vNti.\xo.  roads  to.  ii.  368,370;  inns,  369; 
collection  of  Sig.   c;iusej)pe   Hartoli,   369 ; 
origin  of  the  name,  369  ;  tombs,  369  ;  bilin- 
gual inscription,  370 
Chiaro  di  Chiusi.  ii.  337 
Chiaroscuro  in  I'ltruscan  paintings,  ii.  60 
Chiimvra,  Etru.>can,  in  bronze,  ii.  89,  380 
Chimneys  in  tombs,  i.  93,  98,  393 
Chiusi,    roads   to,  ii.    290,    291  ;   imi,   295  ; 
guide,  295;    Labyrinth,   29().  297;    C'ainpo 
deirli  Oretici.  297;  Museo  Civuo  (hiusino, 
298—313;    the   Kishop's  vases,   312;    the 
Casuceini  collection,  314;   Tomba  del  CoUe 
Casuccini,  321;  Deposito  de'  Dei,  328,342; 
IJeposito  delle  Monache,  328  ;  Tomba  della 
Scimia,  330  ;  del  I'ostino,  330;  circular  well 
or  shaft,  335  ;  necropolis  of  IVK'gio  Keiizo, 
336;  Deposito  del  Gran  Duca,  338;  Deposito 
di  Vigua  Grande,  339;  Tomba  d'  Orfeo  e 
d'Euridice.  340,  343  ;  jjainted  tombs,   now 
closed,  327,  330,  336,  340 ;  Poggio  Gajella, 
345—350;   lake  of,   337;   climate  of,    337. 
»S'«;  Ci.vsiUM 
Church  hewn  in  the  rock,  i.  09 

of  S.  Pieti'o,  Toscanella,  i.  482 

Sta.  Maria,  i.  483 

Sta.  Cristina.  liolsena,  ii.  26 

Ciaj.a.  Conte  della,  his  collection,  ii.  298 
Cicero,  his  attaclnucnt  to  A'olaferra',  ii.   139, 

151  ;  defence  of  .\rretium,  381 
Ciliegeto,  Lake,  full  of  Etruscan  bronzes,  ii. 

108 
Cilnii,  family  of,  at  .\rretiuni,  ii.  380 

tomb"  of.   at   Sovana,  ii.   17,   131;    at 

Montaperti.  131 
Cimiiiian  Mount,  i.  146  ;  Au'est  of,  144,  147  ; 

l)enetralcd  by  Fabius,  142,  144,  1-18 
Ciminus  Lacus.  i.  IKJ;  legends  of.  14() 
Ciiu-i,  Sig.  Giusto,  his  excavations  at.  Wdterra, 
ii.  151, 153;  his  son  director  of  Museum,  101 
Cincius,  an  ani'ient  antinuary,  ii.  25 
Cinerarv  urns,  at  Veii,  i.  40  ;  at  Florence,  ii. 
89—94  ;  at  Volterra,  101—187;   at  Chiusi, 
301—300;    at   Ceti>na,    300;    ut   Sarteano. 
364;  atCittala  I'ieve,  376— 378  ;  at  Peru- 
gia, 422 — -124  ;  in  the  Grotta  Volunni,  438 
— 448;  in  the  Gregorian  Museum,  454;  at 
llologna,  522 
Cii)ollara.  tombs  at,  i.  488 
Cijtpi,  Eliuscan,  i.  Ixix.  ;    ii.  112;  of  ('hiusi, 
1.  l.xxvi.;  ii.  .300,  .301,  315,  ;!16,  425;  like 
mill-Ktones,  i.  478,  481  ;  ii.  487;  like  ])ine- 
cones,  42  ;  chowing  analogy  to  the  tomb  of 
Porscna,  318 
('i|i])i,  liomini,  i.  299;  ii   5,  153 
CircaMU  proinontorv.  marlde  of,  used  by  the 

Etruscans,  i.  210."  472  ;  ii.  101,  317 
CirouH,  games  of  the,  introduced  into  Home 
from  Etruria,  i.  70;  ii.  175 
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Circus  on  Etruscan  monuments,  ii.  I'o ; 
probably  existed  in  Etruria,  176 

•  IMaxinius,  of  Etruscun  construction, 

i.  70,  375 

Ciriacus,  on  Luna,  ii.  6.3 

Cispo,  in  nionumeuts  of  Cliiusi,  ii.  299,  300, 
301 

Cisra,  supposed  native  name  of  C;ore,  i.  231 ; 
ii.  292 

C'ista,  of  bronze,  i.  Ixxx.  463  ;  ii.  480, 497, 526 

,  the  Palestrina,  ii.  497—499 

Cistc,  cj'lindrical,  used  as  sepulchral  urns,  ii. 
518,  522 

Citharoedus,  Etruscan,  i.  379,  399 

Cities,  Etruscan,  position  of,  i.  xxxiii.  156  ; 
ii.  225,  392 ;  square  form  of,  121,  391 ;  forti- 
fications of,  i.  Ixvi.  13 ;  ii.  41  ;  three  temples, 
i.  425  ;  ii.  33,  252  ;  ancient  change  of  names, 
ii.  196;  discovery  of,  i.  121,  183,  188,  296; 
ii.  2,  263,  289,  390 

Citta  la  Pieve,  ii.  375 ;  iun,  375  ;  Etruscan 
collections  at,  375  ;  the  Tacciui  Collection, 
376-378 

Civilization  of  Etruria,  i.  Ix. — Ixiv. 

CiviTA  Castellana,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  89  ; 
bridge  or  viaduct,  88,  95;  Avails,  89,  90; 
sewers  cut  in  rock,  89 — 91 ;  Ponte  Terrano, 

92,  94 ;  great  ti\7.e  of  the  ancient  city,  90, 
96 ;  erroneously  supposed  to  be  Veil,  90, 
96;  is  the  ancient  Ealcrii,  96,  108,  110; 
tombs,  89,  91—94  ;  inns,  96  ;  guide  at.  111. 
(SVe  Fai-erii 

Civita    Vecchia,   its    ancient    port,    i.    298 ; 

Eoman    remains,    299,    ii.   481 ;    Etruscan 

relics,  i.  299 
Civitucola,  i.  126,  131 
Clan,  Etruscan  for  '  son,'  i.  xlvii.  333 
Clanis,  change  of  its  course,  ii.  372 
Classitication  of  the  2)ainted  tombs  of  Tar- 

quinii,  i.  380 
Claudius,  his  histor\-  of  Etruria,  lost,  i.  xxvii. ; 

ii.  506 
Cloaca  Maxima,  i.  Ixii. ;    date  of  the,  l.Kvii., 

Ixviii.,  266 
Cloaca,  ancient,  on  the  JIarta,  i.  433 
Clogs,  Etruscan,  of  bronze,  ii.  484 
Clouds  in  Etruscan  scenes,  i.  347,  348  ;  ii.  56, 

57 
Clusium,  one  of  the  Twelve,  ii.  291 ;    coins 

of,  292 ;  originally  called  Camars,  292 ;  of 

Umbrian  origin,  "292.    328 ;    history,    293, 

294  ;  ancient  walls,  295  ;  local  remains,  296  ; 

subterranean  passages,  296,  297 ;  black  ware 

of,  76,  307,  313,  318  ;  painted  vases,  81, 310, 

312,  313  ;  necropolis,  320-344  ;  well-tombs, 

336,  340;    scarabci,  297;    catacombs,  337; 

tomb  of  Porsena,   345 ;    Clusium  Novum, 

292.    See  Chiusi 
Cluver,  on  Fereutum,  i.  158  ;  on  Castro,  492  ; 

on  Valentano,  494 
Clyt;emuestra,  death  of,  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii. 

93,  170,  423;  on  a  sarcophagus,  456  ;  on  a 
vase,  474 

Cock,  the,  a  sepulchral  emblem,  ii.  78 
Cock-fight  depicted  on  a  vase,  ii.  474 
Cock-horse,  ii.  83 

Coffins,  wooden,  Etruscan,  ii.  14,  242,  518,523 

Cognomina,  not  used  by  the  Etruscans,  ii.  441 

Coins  of  Pisa-,  ii.  72  ;  Fassuhc,  125  ;     Vola- 

terrae,  190 ;  Populonia,  220 ;  Telamon,  237 ; 


Vetulonia,  272;  Clusium,  292;  Cortona, 
399  ;  Volsinii,  20  ;  attributed  to  Gravisca;, 
i.  430 ;  to  Cosa,  ii.  262 ;  Arretium,  385 ; 
Perugia,  427  ;  Luna,  65 

Coins,  copper,  found  at  the  Bagni  di  Yicarello, 
i.  60 ;  ii.  496 

,  Etruscan,  on  the  Apennines,  ii.  Ill 

,  false,  ii.  225 

CoUe,  alphabetical  tomb  of,  ii.  132,  133 

,  di  Lupo,  ii.  268 

Colli  Tufariui,  i.  223.     See  Monteroni 

Coloinia  di  Buriano,  supposed  site  of  the 
battle  of  Telamon,  ii.  222,  237 

Colours  used  in  Eti'uscan  paintings,  i.  Ixxxv., 
249,  310,  369  ;  ii.  326  ;  brilliancy  of,  i.  318, 
324,  369  ;  lluspi's  opinion,  324,  325 ;  mode 
of  laying  on,  248,  325  ;  conventionality,  369 

C'olum,  i.  360  ;  ii.  325 

Columbaria  in  the  cliH's,  i.  10,  26,  77,  119, 
142,  484,  491,  497,  498,  501 ;  ii.  13 

Columelhe,  ii.  425 

Combats,  represented  in  tombs,  i.  342;  on 
urns,  ii.  3U3,  304 

Commercial  entei-prise  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  Ixi. 

Compass,  Etruscan,  pretended,  ii.  105,  317 

Cone,  sepulchral,  of  rock,  i.  157.  185,  217 

Couestabile,  Count  G.  C,  on  tlie  Toniba  Golini, 
ii.  60 ;  tlieory  respecting  Eologna,  ii.  517, 
546,  547  ;  on  the  sitida,  526;  his  death,  128 

Connubial  scenes,  i.  307,  472  ;  ii.  317,  447 

Constructive  necessity,  doctrine  of,  ii.  256 ; 
upset  by  facts,  260,  286 

Consualia,  i.  71 

Contenebra,  i.  195,  204,  304,  422 

Conventionalities,  in  colour,  i.  369 ;  of  early 
Etrut^can  art,  Ixxi. 

Copais,  Lake,  i.  Ixiii. 

Copper-mines  iu  Etruria,  i.  Ixxiii. 

Corchiano,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  118  ;  local 
remains,  118;  name  probably  Etruscan, 
119  ;  Etruscan  inscription  in  rock  at,  119 

Cordigliano,  ruined  castle  of,  i.  189, 190 

Corinth,  vases  of,  i.  xc. ;  sought  by  the 
Eomaus,  xcvii.,  390;  found  in  Etruscan 
tombs,  ii.  490,  492  ;  Etruscan  imitations  of, 
1.  2S2 

CoRXETO,  Queen  of  the  Maremma,  i.  301  ; 
roads  to,  301,  437,  488  ;  inns,  303;  antiquity 
doubtful,  303;  Etruscan,  collections  at,  304; 
cicerone,  305 ;  caverns,  393  ;  painted  tombs 
at,  305.     See  Taruuixii 

Corneto-Tarquinia,  i.  401 ;  Municipal  Mu- 
seum, 401 ;  sarcophagi,  402 — 404  ;  vases, 
405,  406  ;  Zv/Z/.c  of  Ultos  and  Euxitheos, 
405;  iluseo'  Eruschi,  406 — 413;  painted 
vases,  407—410;  stiigil,  408;  fiesh  hooks, 
411;  Gmtta  Uruschi,  412;  warrior-tomb, 
413  ;  bronzes,  415 ;  jewellery,  and  reliefs  in 
ivory,  415 

Cornia,  ii.  196,  202,  207 

Cornicen,  Etruscan,  i.  333:  ii.  56,  178 

Corsica  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  xxLx. ; 
colonises  Populonia,  ii.  215 

Corssen,  I'rnf.,  on  the  Etruscan  language,  i.  1. 

Cortona,  ii.  394 ;  ancient  legends  of  its  origin, 
396;  the  inn,  396;  ancient  walls,  397; 
probably  of  Pelasgic  construction,  398 ; 
size  of  "the  city,  397;  ditierent  names  of, 
399 ;  coins,  399,  402 ;  a  second  metropolis 
of  Etruria,  399  ;  local  remains,  400  ;  Etrus- 
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can  vault,  400;  Academy  and  Museum,  401 ; 

bronzes,   401 ;    wonderful  iHmp,  402 — 405  ; 

Giti'co-Iloman  fresco,  406;  necropolis,  406; 

Tanella  di  Pitugora.  406 — 409  ;  cromlech- 
tombs,  400  ;  Grotta  Sergardi,  409 
Cortuosa,  i.  195,  304,  42-2 
Gorviano,  singular  tomb  at,  i.  173 
Corybantes,  i.  323,  384 
Corythus,  original  name  of  Cortona,  ii.  396, 

399 
Co>!A,  in  the  ten-itory  of  Vulci,  i.  444  ;  and  not 

a  colonv  of.  ii.  260 ;  site  of,  245 ;  road  to,  246 ; 

guide,  "246  ;  walls,  246—250 ;  towers,  248  ; 

gates,  250  ;  peculiarities  of  its  fortitications, 

248  ;  by  whom  built,  254 ;  Pelasgic  or  Etrus- 
can antiquity  of,  maintained,  260  ;  painted 

tomb.  251 ;  history,  202  ;  coins  ascribed  to, 

262  ;  vase  from,  477. 
Cosmogony  of  the  Etruscans  like  the  Mosaic, 

i.  xxsix. 
Costume,  Etruscan,  i.  248,  307,  321,  371,  373, 

377 
Couches,  drapery  of,  i.  314,  320,  346,  397 
Couches.  b;mqueting,  of  rock  in  tombs,  i.  37, 

41.  241,  250,  256.  275  ;  ii.  352 
Coverlets,  i.  248,  314,  320 
Cramps  in  masonry,  ii.  118 
Crawford,  Earl  of,  on  tlie  Etruscan  language, 

i.  1 
Cremation,  antiquity  of,  i.  27,  39 
Cremera,  i.  6,  29,  30 
Creston,  name  of  Cortona,  ii.  .';99 
Cromlechs,  in  Etruria,  ii.  283,  409;  by  wliom 

Ibnned,  284 — 286 ;  not  jjroper  to  one  race, 

287  ;  wide  diffusion  of,  287 
Croton.  name  of  Cortona,  ii.  399 
Crown.s,  Etruscan,  of  nold,  i.  305,  456 ;    ii. 

85,  486  ;  found  in  tombs,  i.  389 
Cucumella,  tumulus  of  the,  i.  439,  452  :  its 

towers,  452 ;  analogy  to  tlie  tomb  of  Alyattes 

at  fSardis,  453 ;  and  to  that  of  I'orseiia,  ii. 

348,  454 
Cucuniellitta,  la,  i.  455 
Cuirass,  Etruscan,  ii.  103 
Cumcro.  family  of,  ii.  3()5 
Ciniiculus  ol  Camilliis,  i.  7-     A'<?r  Camillus 

ill  tombs,  i.  483 ;  ii.  354,  3o6 

Cup.  ivory,  ii.  361 — 363 

Cupid  and  IVyche,  depicted  in  an   Etruscan 

tiimb,  1.  343;  in  relief  on  an  urn,  ii.  164 
Cupra,  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  .\xi.\. 

,  the  Etrusi'an  Juno,  i.,  Iv.  Ivi, 

Curtains  represented  in  toml)s,  i.  316,  398 
Cunile-cliairs,  of  JCtrusiati  origin,  ii.  176;  of 

Cliiusi,  85,  30'.),  331 ;  in  t.)ml)s  of  Ccrvetri,  i. 

240,    256.  276;    at   Sarteano,  ii.    366;    at 

Perugia,  427.  449 
Cvhele,  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  i.  384 
Cy<'lf>|)can  walN,  described  by  Pnnsnnins,  ii. 

22ii.  255;    cities,   118,  216;    a])pliiation  of 

tlie  term,  255 
CvpHcluH,  chest  of,  ii.  114,  167.  168,  174,  378 
Cyreno.  tombs  of,  i,  Ixxviii.  93;  ii.  111,280, 

5i;;i ;  pa\cuieiit  at,  ii.  1 IH 
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1)am  1.^,   i.ii  n-*c;in,  on  the  walls  of  toinbH,  i. 
.'{06,  311,  320,  326,  300,  371,  372,  373,  378, 
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399,  400;  ii.  324,326,342,  343;  religious.i- 
323 ;  Bacchic,  326,  365,  armed,  ii.  324,  332, 
342;  on  a  vase,  82  ;  on  cippi,  315,  316 

Dancing,  philosophy  of,  i.  323 

Dardanus,  founder  of  Cortona,  ii.  396 

Dead,  crowned  with  chaplets,  i.  395 

Death-bed  scenes,  in  a  painted  tomb,  i.  325, 
363;  on  cippi  of  Chiusi,  ii.  301,  315;  of 
Perugia,  425;  on  urns,  180,  366 

Dedication  of  the  instruments  of  one's  craft, 
i.  198 

Deer,  depicted  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  358,  367 

Dei,  Don  Luigi,  ii.  267 

Delphi,  oracle  of,  consulted  by  the  Etruscans, 
i.  232;  treasure  at,  dedicatc'd  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, 230  ;  and  by  the  Lydians'  230 

Demaratus,  legend  of,  i.  420 

Dkmon.s,  good  and  evil,  i.  287,  342;  distin- 
guished by  colour,  342  ;  by  attributes  and 
expression,  287,  354  ;  ii.  56, 182 ;  contending 
for  a  soul,  i.  342  ;  tormenting  souls,  343, 
384 ;  conducting,  331,  ;)93,  412,  413 ;  ii.  56  ; 
guarding  the  gate  of  Hades,  343 ;  ii.  73 ; 
in  combats,  304  ;  their  sex,  i.  343  ;  ii.  183  ; 
Etruscan,  generally  female,  i.  287,  343 ;  ii. 
430;  not  introduced  on  eai-lier  monuments, 
i.  382.     AVc  Genii 

Depas,  form  of,  i.  cxix. 

AeVas  a/xtpiKinreWov,  ii.  515 

])eiiilutories,  used  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  381 

Desiileri,  family  of,  ii.  214 

Dc.sidcrio,  Kin.ir,  forged  decree  of,  i.  150,  152. 

Design,  Etrusc'an,i.  Ixxi. — Ixxiii.,  ;562;  ii.  327; 
attitudes  oftin  unnatural,  i.  ;i21 ;  know- 
ledge of  anatomy  displayed,  363 

Designatorcs,  ottii  crs  attached  to  theatres,  i.  72 

Desjardin.s,  Jl.  Ernest,  on  the  site  of  Sabate, 
i.  59;  on  the  Acjuce  AiuiUinares  and  Eoruni 
Clodii,  60 

Desultores,  ii.  331 

Des  Vergers,  M.  Noel,  on  tln^  walls  of  .\rdea, 
i.  60  ;  on  the  Fi-iinc;ois  tomb,  i.  449  ;  ii.  508  ; 
on  Casti^lione  Iteniardi,  ii.  197  ;  researches 
in  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  200,  201,  220  ;  on 
tombs  at  Cervetri,  i.  250,  253 

De  ^Vitt,  Sig.,  ii.  241 

])iamicton  masonry,  i.  80 

Diana,  Etruscan,  i.  Iviii. ;  winged,  473;  ii. 
114,  161. 

Dianium,  ii.  252 

Diatoni,  i.  81 

Dice,  used  l)y  the  Etruscans,  i.  364  ;  Eydian 
invention  of,  xxxv.,  364  ;  Acliillea  and  Ajax 
l)l,iyiiig  at,  3(i4 ;  ii.  462,  475;  found  in 
tombs,  190;  iiair  of,  marked  witii  word.s  in 
Ktruscan,  i.  1. 

Dic;earclii;i,  i.  xx\. 

Dii  Coii.sentes  or  ('onijdiccs,  i.  Iv. 

—  Invohiti  or  Superiores,  i.  hi. 

])i  laica,  scavi,  ii.  532. 

Dioiiysia,  tin',  imnorted  into  ICtruria,  i.  321 

Dioiiysius  of  llaiiearnas.sus,  on  the  origin  of 
the  Etruscans,  i.  xxxv. 

of  .Syracuse  spoils  Pyrgi,   i.   233, 

292 

Dioscuri,  the,  woishiiijied  by  the  Etruscans, 
i.  Iviii.  ;  depicted  on  u  vnse,.ii.  463 

Dirce.  myth  of.  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii.  160 

Dlscoliolus,  ill  Etruscan  scenes,  1.  31(i,  374  ;  ii. 
342 
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Discs  painted  on  walls  of  a  tomb,  i.  40;  of 

bronze,  ii.  475,  476 
Divination,  Etruscan,  character  of,  i.  xlii.;  by 

lightning',  xliii.  ;  by  the  feeding  of  fowls, 

ii.  381 
Dodwell  vase,  the,  i.  282 
Dog,  buried  with  his  master,  i.  456 
Dog-faced  men,  ii.  318,  343 
Dogs   depicted   in  Etruscan    tombs,    i.    307 ; 

ancient  mode  of  quieting,  ii.  213 
Dolmens,  tombs  like,  ii.  458,  531,  541 
Dol])hiu,  an  Etruscan  symbol,  i.  169 ;  ii.  190  ; 

often  depicted,  i.  169,  312,  317,  328,  412-, 

in  relief  in  a  tomb,  ii.  443 
Domed  sepulchres,  ii.  154 
Doors,  Etruscan,  still  working,  ii.  321,  339, 

340 ;  similar,  unhinged,  338 ;    moulded,  i. 

180,  216,  448,  452  ;  false,  painted,  364,  379 ; 

ii.  322,  507 
Doric,  Etruscan,  i.  167, 199,  216, 238,  274, 277 ; 

ii.  6 

pottery,  i.  Ixxxviii. — xc.  414  ;  ii.  491 

Drapery,  mode  of  representing,  i.  321 

Dreams  in  Italy,  ii.  329 

Dualistic  principle,  i.  xliii. 

Dumb-bells  used  by  Etruscans,  ii.  324,  342, 

515 
Dwarfs  in  Etruscan  paintings,  ii.  327,  332, 

333 


Earrixgs,  found  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  269  ; 

ii.  28,  48,  485 ;  worn  by  priests,  i.  269,  402 
Eba,  i.  497 

Ecasuthi,  an  Etruscan  formula,  i.  187  ;  ii.  17 
Ecasuthinesl,  i.  187,  475 
Echetlus  on    Etruscan    urns,   ii.    1G6.      See 

Cadmus 
Echidna  on  Etniscan  monuments,  ii.  173 
Eggs,  found  in  tombs,  i.   141,  408,  458  ;   of 

ostriches,  painted  and  carved,  223,  457 
Egypt,  analogy  of  its  art  to  that  of  Etruria,  i. 
Yxxi. ;  36,  179,  196,  266,  370,  448;  ii.  188; 

analogies  in  its  tombs,  i.  179,  196,  223,  249 ; 

ii.  8,  11 ;  invaded  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  Ixi. 
Egyptian  articles  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  223, 

276,  457 ;    Etruscan  imitations  of,  i.   267, 

269,  457,  459 ;  ii.  486  ;  Phoenician  imita- 
tions of,  503 
Eileithyia,  i.  Iv. ;  temple  of,  290, 291 ;  supposed 

statue  of,  ii.  188 
Elba,  possessed  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  xxviii.  ; 

ii.  138,  218  ;  iron  of,  215,  218  ;  antiquities, 

218 
Elcctra,  ii.  377 

Electrum,  a  mixed  metal,  ii.  341 
Elephant,  painted  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  i. 

385 
Ellis,  Eev.  R.,  on  the  Etruscan  language,  i.  1. 
Elysium,  the  Etruscan,  i.  322,  348,  354,  374 ; 

ii.  57,326 
Emissaries  formed  bj'  the  Etruscans,  i.  Ixiii. ; 

of  the  Alban  lake,  24 ;  of  Lago  di  Baccano, 

55 
Emplecton  masonry  described,  i.  Ixvi.,  65,  80; 

instances  of,  81,83.  89,91,  94, 102,  210,  241, 

276,  443,  482,  497;   ii.  5;   accords  in  its 

measurements  with  the  Tuscan  hraccio,  i. 

66 :  ii.  339 


Empulum,  polygonal  walls  of  tufo,  ii.  259 

Ephesus,  stadium  of,  i.  72 

Epipolic  of  Syracuse,  emplecton  at,  i.  81 

Eretum,  battle  of,  i.  130 

Erichthonius,  birth  of,  on  a  vase,  ii.  319 

Esquilme,  excavations  on  the,  ii.  493-495 

Etruria,  extent  of,  i,  xxviii. 

Campaniana,  i.  xxix. 

Circumpadana,  i.  xxix. 

Proper,  xxx.;    north-west  frontier, 

ii.  63  ;  geological  features,  i.  xxxi. ;  Twelve 
cities  of,  xxxi. ;  fertility,  xxxii, ;  position  of 
the  cities,  xxxiii. ;  earliest  inhabitants, 
xxxiv. ;  pretended  etymology,  xxxiv.  ; 
great  ]ilain  of,  148,  176  ;  inferior  to  Greece 
in  civilization,  lii. ;  chronicles  of,  x.Kvii. ; 
her  influence  on  modem  Eiirope,  ciii. 

Etruscan  Confederation,  i.  Ii.  ;  era,  xxxiv. ; 
monuments  found  in  the  Tyrol,  xxxvii.  ; 
cosmogony,  xxxix.  ;  dixination,  xlii. ;  dis- 
cipline, lix.,  23,  419  ;  augury,  xlii. ;  thun- 
der-calendar, xliii.  ;  language,  xlvi.  xlix.  ; 
traces  of  it  in  the  Tyrol,  xlvii. ;  alphabet, 
xlviii. ;  few  words  recorded  by  ancient  writers, 
xhii. ;  system  of  government,  xlii.,  Ii. ; 
feudal  system,  Ii. ;  slavery,  lii, ;  insignia  of 
authority,  20,  421 ;  ii.  270  ;  religion,  cha- 
racter of,  liii.,  382 ;  mythology,  liv. ;  deities, 
liv. — Ix;  mode  of  representing  the  bliss  of 
Elysium,  322,  374;  ii.  54 — 57,  326;  games, 
i.  70,  374;  theatrical  performances,  71; 
agriculture,  Ixi. ;  commerce,  Ixi. ;  piracy', 
cii.  ;  intercourse  with  Gi'eece,  ii.  143  ; 
luxury,  i.  xliv.,  cii.,  307,  476  ;  modest}' 
of  women,  321;  their  forwardness,  476  ;  in- 
decency of  the  jo/f6.s,  375  ;  civilization,  cha- 
racter of,  Ix.,  Ixiv. ;  literature,  Ixi. ;  science, 
Ixii. ;  skill  in  astronomy,  Ixii. ,  sewerage, 
Ixii.;  roads, Ixiii.;  tunnels, Ixiii.,  11;  archi- 
tecture, Ixiv.;  temples  and  houses,  Ixv.; 
masonry,  Ixvi. ;  rites  in  founding  cities, 
Ixvi. ;  sepulchres,  Ixviii. ;  modes  of  sepul- 
ture, 27,  92;  cities  of  the  dead,  176, 
208,  238;  ii.  12;  taste  in  sepulture,  i. 
95;  plastic  arts,  Ixx.;  analogy  of  early 
works  to  those  of  Egypt,  Ixxi. ;  and  of 
Greece,  Ixxi. ;  works  in  terra-cotta,  Ixxiii., 
40 ;  in  bronze,  Ixxiii.  ;  in  wood  and  stone, 
Ixxv.;  scaraba,'i,  l.xxvi.;  mirrors,  Ixxviii. ; 
jewelleiy,  Ixxxi.  ;  paintings  in  tombs, 
Ixxxiv. ;  on  vases,  Ixxxvi.  ;  measure  in 
use  at  the  present  day,  i.  66 ;  ii.  339,  408 ; 
whisperer,  i.  478  ;  sportsmen,  311 

Etruscans,   called    themselves    Kasena,    i. 
xxxiv.  xxxvi. ;  their  origin  disputed,  xxxvi. 
xxxix  ;    oriental  character  and  analogies, 
xlii. — xlvi. ;  physiognomy  of,  xlv. ;  public 
works,  lii.  ;   eminently  religious  or  super- 
stitious, liii. ;  superior  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
treatment  of  women,  l.xiv.,  310 ;  maritime 
power,  Ixi. ;  military  tactics,  Ixi. ;  medical 
skill,  Ixii. ;    draw  lightning  from  heaven, 
Ixii. ;  their  connection  with  the  Cistiberine 
people  evident  in  names  of  places,  ii.  261 ; 
practised  the  ai'ch,  i.  l.xvii.;  maligned  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  cii. 
Eucheir  and  Eugrammos,  i.  420 
Euganean  relics  and  inscriptions,  i.  xxxvii. 
Eurynomus,  the  demon,  i.  348  ;  ii.  191 
Ewer,  Etruscan,  ii.  477 
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EXCAVATIOXS. 

Excavations,  ancient,  in  Etruria,  i.  xrvii. ; 
modern,  at  Veii,  31  :  Sutri,  78  ;  S.  Martino, 
132;  Orte,  141;  Bomarzo,  1G7;  Castel  d' 
Asso,  182  ;  Musama,  190  ;  :Mont<}roni,  223 ; 
Cervetri,  229,  239  ;  Zambm,  278  ;  Puntone 
del  Castrato,  295 ;  Tolfa,  300 ;  Corneto, 
390,  427  ;  Vulci,  448—451 ;  Toscanella,  484; 
Bolsena,  ii.  26 ;  Orvicto,  41 ;  Pisa,  72;  Vol- 
terra,  151,  155 ;  Tuscan  irarcnima,  200  ; 
Populonia,  219;  lluscUie,  231 ;  Orbctello, 
241;  Majrliano,  267;  Chiusi.  320,  350; 
Cetona,  359 ;  Sartcuno,  365,  367 ;  C'hian- 
oiano,  369 ;  Val  di  Cliiana,  373  ;  Arezzo,  383; 
Cortona,  409;  Perugia,  437.  449;  Palestrina, 
499  ;  Bolo-na,  512,  517,  529—537  ;  Marza- 
totto,  537 

Ex-votos,  ii.  lOS 

Eye,  evil,  i.  471;  ii.  53.  119 

Eyes  on  vases,  i.  462,  469,  471 ;  ii.  77,  473 ;  a 
decoration  of  furniture,  331 ;  in  wings  of 
Etruscan  deities  or  monsters,  170,  173,  364  ; 
on  the  bows  of  vessels,  i.  312,  471 


Fahii,  heroism  of  the,  i.  20 ;  slaughter  of,  22; 
castle  or  camp  of  the,  21,  25,  29,  30,  43 

Fabius  crosses  the  Ciminiau  forest,  i.  144, 148 

Fabroni,  Dr.,  ii.  384,  385 

Face,  full,  very  rare  on  e:irly  Etruscan  monu- 
ments, ii.  301 

F.;i-;srLii';,  walls  of,  ii.  117,  120;  pavement, 
118;  sewers,  118;  gates,  118,  120,  121  ;  size 
of  the  city,  121 ;  not  one  of  the  Twelve,  121 ; 
Ar.T,  121;  theatre,  123;  Buclie  delle  Fate, 
123;  ancient  reservoirs,  124;  necroiiolis, 
125;  coins,  125;  liistorv,  126;  skill  in 
augury,  126;  La  Radia,  127 

Faina,  Count  della,  his  collection  of  Etruscan 
antiquities,  ii.  46 — 48 

Fairs,  held  at  national  shrines,  i.  130;  ii.  34 

Faleria,  or  Falesia  I'ortus,  ii.  212 

Faleuh,  history  <>i\  i.  28,  107;  inliabited  by 
an  Arrive  or  Pilasgic  race,  107  ;  one  of  tli.' 
Twelve,  108,  112;  temple  of  Juno,  107,  110; 
worship  of  MiniTva,  Mars,  and  Janus,  107  ; 
occupied  site  of  Civita  Casfellana,  lOS; 
siege  of,  by  Caniillus,  108  ;  tronchery  of  the 
schoolmaster,  108;  cajiture  of,  109;  etymo- 
logy of.  113.     .Vv  Civita  Castellana 

F  iliscaii  inscriptioi.s,  i.  91,  101 

Falisci,  the,  an  Arrive  race,  i.  107;  three 
cities  of,  107.  112;  incorporated  witli  the 
EtruHcaiiH,  107.  116;  similarity  of  the  nanu; 
to  Volsei  and  Pclasgi,  ii.  261 

Faliscuiiiji.  107,  113;  jirobably  identical  with 
.Ei|iium  Faliscum,  1 13 

Faliscus,  Ager,  beauties  of,  i.  117;  produce, 
117 

Falkener,  Mr.  Edward,  his  sketrheH  of  (ireek 
cifi(!s  and  ruins,  i.  161  ;  cited  as  nuthoritv, 
ii.  118,251 

Fallkhi,  porticoed  tombs  of,  i.  97—99;  Latin 
ins(  riptiiiii  in  the  ro'k,  1*9;  walls  iind  towers, 
101  —  105;  gates,  101,  102,  105;  si'wers,  103; 
tombs,  103;  tlwatre,  106;  ruined  convent, 
106;  plan  of  the  <ity,  105  ;  is  the  Roman, 
not  the  KtniKcan  I''alerii,  IIO,  113 

Fiilterona,  Monte,  ii.  107 


FLOUF.XCE. 

Fan,  Etruscan,  i.  472  ;  ii.  476 

pattern  on  ceilings,  i.  239,  274,  448 

Fanelli,  Sig.,  his  collection,  ii.  367 
Faxi'm  Vor.TU.MX.i;,  seat  of  the  national  con- 
clave, i.  Ii.  151  ;  ii.  32  ;  supposed  at  Castel 
d'  Asso,  i.  184;  or  at  Valcntano,  494;  but 
more  probably  at  Monte  Fiascoue,  ii.  32 ; 
speculations  on,  34 
Farewell  scenes,  i.  ci..  385;  ii.  93, 180, 181,  206 
Farm,  an  Italian,  ii.  281 

Farnese,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  490;  quarries  at, 

493 
Faraeta,  inscriptions  at,  ii.  373 
Fasces  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  413,  470 

Fascinum,  ii.  53,  119 

Fasti  Consulares,  ii.  21 

Fates,  Etruscan,  i.  Iviii.  287,  288;  their 
attributes.  287  ;  ii.  317 

Faviss;e,  ii.  122 

Felsina,  an  Etruscan  city,  i.  xxix. ;  ii.  510; 
probably  a  colony  of  Yolsinii,  510,  547 ; 
supposed  by  Rrizio  to  bei'mbrian,  53(),  544; 
traditions  of  its  foundation,  547  ;  did  not 
occupy  the  site  of  Bologna,  511,  536 

Feniglia,  ii.  245 

Fkukxtixtm,  of  Etruria,  i.  157;  ancient 
temple  of  Fortune  at,  158  ;  local  remains, 
158  ;  theatre,  159—161 ;  its  fac^ade  probably 
Etruscan,  159  ;  walls,  158;  quarries  of,  16l"; 
well-sepulchres,  162 

of  Latium,  gate  of,  ii.  250 

Fercnto,  i.  157.    AVv  Fekkntixl'm 

Feronia,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  i.  Iv.,  129 ;  in- 
scription referring  to  her,  85,  130 ;  shrine 
beneath  fSoracte,  129;  other  shrines,  129; 
annual  fair,  130 

,  town  of,  i.  129 

Fescennine  verses,  i.  Ixi.  116 

Fr.scExxii'M,  a  Faliscan  town.  i.  112,  115; 
hence  came  the  Fescennine  songs,  116';  site 
uncertain,  116;  not  at  Civita  Castellana, 
110;  nor  at  Gallese,  116;  probably  at  S.  Sil- 
vestro,  122 

Fiaiio,  the  ancient  Flavina,  i.  137 

Fibulic  of  gold,  ii.  362,  485,  526,  534;  with  an 
Etruscan  inscrijition,  485  ;  of  elect ni in,  500; 
of  bronze,  515,  523,  526,  530,  532,  534,  637, 
516 

Fiden.t;,  a  colonv  of  Yeii,  i.  43  ;  assi.sted  by 
her,  22;  battle-ground,  46,47;  site  of,  43"; 
Incal  remains,  49 ;  cuniculus,  50 ;  ei.uht 
captures  of,  51,  53;  her  desolation  a  by- 
word, 51 

Fidenates,  armed  witli  torches  and  serpents, 
i.  332 

]''i>  sole,  ii.  116.     Sir  F.i;sul.i-: 

Kiicline,  tuml)  at,  ii.  Ill 

Flora,  i.  439,  417,  418,  498;  iL  289 

Fire-rake,  ii.  181 

Fislii'rmen,  Mtnisiini.  i.  312 

Fishing  by  iii-lit  in  Italy,  ii.  210 

Filto  di  Cecina,  ii.  201 

1''laminius,  his  defeat  at  Tlinisvmeiie,  ii.  415 

Flavii,  tomb  ..f  the,  ii.  18.3,  186 

Flavina,  i.  137 

Flesh-hooks,  i.  411  :  ii.  104,477 

F/.()KEN(.K,  aiili()uily  of,  ii.  74  ;  jieopled  from 
Fa-sula",  75,  127;  I'ltruscan  relics  in  tlio 
Mu«eo  j'lgizio,  75  ;  I'abizzo  Buonarroti,  106; 
tlio  hitrozzi  spicclilo,  106 
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rOCOLARI. 

Focolari,  ii.  79,  307  ;  doscribod,  79,  80 

Fojano,  ii.  373 

Folding-stools,  i.  260,  472 

Follonica,  ii.  200,  2<?-i 

Fonte  llotclla,  ii.  81,  373 

Fonte  Sotterra,  ii.  124 

Fontes  Clusini,  ii.  291 

Foreshortening  in  Etruscan  paintings,  i.  397 

Forlivesi,  Padre,  i.  384,  393 

Forum  of  Augustus,  i.  66,  104 

Aurelii,  i.  436,  439 

Cassii,  i.  63,  194 

Clodii,  i.  60 

Fosse  round  tombs,  i.  217  ;  ii.  349 

Founding  cities,  Etruscan  rites  on,  i.  Ixvi. 

Foundry-deposit,  ii.  536 

Fountains,  nymphs  at,  ii.  464,  465 

Four-\vinged  deities,  ii.  427 

FranQois,  his  great  vase,  ii.  81,  113;  excava- 
tions, 125;  in  the  Maremma,  200;  at  I'opu- 
lonia,  219 ;  KuselliC,  231 ;  Magliano,  264, 
267  ;  Chianciano,  369  ;  Cortona,  409  ;  on 
Telamone  and  its  port,  236,  238 ;  painted 
tomb  at  Vulei  discovered  by,  i.  449  ;  his 
death,  453 

Frangioni,  the  cicerone,  i.  305,  400 

Fratta,  la,  ii.  405 

Fregenaj  identical  with  Fregellre,  i.  220 ;  no 
local  remains,  221 

Frescoes,  the  Vulcian,  ii.  503 — 508 

Fronto's  description  of  Alsium,  i.  224,  225 

Fry,  Mr.,  vase  iu  possession  of,  ii.  312 

Fumigators  in  tombs,  i.  275;  ii.  488,  489;  like 
dripping  pans,  i.  267  ;  ii.  475 

FuTieral  feasts  of  the  ancients,  i.  322.  Sec 
Banquets,  Games 

Furies,  i.  331,  332,  342  ;  Etruscan,  287,  288  ; 
ii.  93,  192 


G. 


Galassi,  i.  264.    See  Regulini 

Galera,  i.  oo 

Galiana,  i.  154 

Gallesc,  not  Fescennium,  i.  116,  121  ;  though 

an  Etruscan  site,  120,  139 
Galley  depicted  iu  Etruscan  tombs,   i.  312. 

Games,  funeral,  i.  374;  ii.  323,  3.30—333, 
342  ;  public  spectatoi's  at,  i.  375  ;  ii.  176 

Gamurrini,  ii.  61,  107,  202,  306,  390,  391  ;  on. 
the  walls  of  Arretium,  382  ;  on  its  pottery, 
383  ;  discovers  its  necropolis,  385 

Garampi,  Card.,  on  the  antiquity  of  Comcto, 
i.  304  ;  gave  his  name  to  a  tomb,  339 

Gates,  number  in  Etruscan  cities,  67 ; 
double,  12;  ii.  143,  147,  148,  250;  with 
architraves  of  cuneiform  blocks,  i.  159 ; 
ii.  418 ;  with  lintels  of  wood  or  stone, 
ii.  145,  147,  250,  278;  arched,  i.  Ixvu., 
426 ;  ii.  143,  418 ;  with  oblique  approaches, 
148 

Gate  of  Hell  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  343, 
385;  ii.  306,  317 

Gauls,  the,  drive  the  Etruscans  from  the  rale 
of  the  Po  to  the  llhiotian  Alps,  i.  xxxvi. ; 
tombs  of,  ii.  531 ;  jeweller)',  130 

Gauntlets,  Etruscan,  ii.  477 

Geese,  guardians  of  tombs,  i.  375 


Gell,  Sir  William,  his  description  of  masonry 
at  Yeii,  i.  12  ;  nn  the  Ponte  Sodo,  11  ;  the 
castle  of  the  Fabii,  29  ;  Monte  Musino,  57  ; 
mistake  about  the  sites  of  Fescennium  and 
Falerii,  90,  96,  1 10  ;  about  S.  Giovanni  di 
Bieda,  218  ;  on  the  remains  of  Capeua,  132 

Genii,  doctrine  of,  Etruscan,  i.  lix. ;  ancient 
belief  respecting,  285 ;  lucky  and  unlucky, 
286  ;  received  divine  honours,  286  ;  distinct 
from  Manes  and  Lares,  286  ;  swearing  by, 
286;  of  Etruscan  origin.  287;  represented, 
i.  336,  338,  354  ;  of  Death,  198,  200  ;  ii.  94. 
See  Demons 

Gerhard,  Professor,  on  the  jiainted  vases,  i. 
xcix.  c;  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  308, 
309,  319,  322,  323,  324,  340,  368,  375  ;  ou 
Vulci,  445  ;  on  the  vases  of  Vulci,  462  ;  on 
mirrors  and  cisfr,  i.  Ixxviii.,  Ixxx.,  ii.  480  ; 
on  Vetulonia,  ii.  209;  on  the  walls  of 
Kuselhu,  227 

Geryon  in  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo,  i.  350,  352 ; 
on  a  vase,  407 

Giannutri,  ii.  252 

Giants,  emblems  of  volcanic  agencies,  i.  329  ; 
ii.  173 ;  introduced  in  Greek  architecture 
as  in  Etruscan,  i.  330 

Giglio,  island,  ii.  238,  252 

Giuliana,  Toire,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  138 

Gladiatorial  combats  of  Etruscan  origin,  i.  71, 
374;  represented  on  urns,  ii.  175 

Glass,  articles  in,  i.  463;  ii.  85,  475,  495,  496, 
527,  532,  533,  543 

Glaucus,  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments, 
ii.  172,  423 

Goddess,  bronze,  from  Eusella),  ii.  233 

Gold,  burial  of,  i.  xcvii. ;  ornaments  in  tombs, 
i.  268,  269,  276  ;  ii.  485,  500,  541 ;  sheet  of, 
112  ;  laminas  of,  iu  a  tomb,  .353 

Golini,  Sig.,  on  Volsinii,  ii.  24  ;  excavations 
at  Bolsena,  26 ;  at  Orvieto,  48';  Tomba,  52, 
80 

Gongs,  ii.  516 

■Gorgon's  head,  an  Etruscan  decoration,  i.  199  ; 
on  rases,  471 ;  on  urns,  ii.  304,  423,  439 ;  in 
tombs,  i.  199  ;  ii.  343,  441 ;  in  bronze,  404  ; 
in  tena-cotta,  434  ;  on  coins,  125,  221 ;  on 
lamps,  404,  442;  emblems  of  the  moon,  221, 
404,  443  ;  difference  between  early  and  late, 
439  ;  iu  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  439 

Gothic  vaults  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  265,  386 

Government  of  Etruria,  i.  Ii. 

Gozzadini,  Count  G.,  his  excavations  at  Vil- 
lauuova,  ii.  512  ;  at  Casa  Malvasia,  534  ;  at 
Marzabotto,  538;  on  the  po»dera  of  Horace, 
515  ;  on  iintbniabuhi,  533 ;  his  Etruscan 
theory  of  Bologna,  517,  546  ;  collection,  516 

Graeclii,  famUy  of  the,  ii.  186 

Grammiccia,  the,  i.  131 

Grasshoppers,  golden,  ii.  132 

Gbavisc,-15,  port  of  Tarquinii.  i.  430;  site 
disputed,  431, 435  ;  legend  of  St.  Augustine, 
432;  ou  the  bank  of  the  Marta,  433,  434; 
local  remains,  433 ;  discovery  of  a  large 
cloaca,  433  ;  coins  attributed  to,  430 

Gray,  Mrs.  Hamilton,  i.  175,  on  Castcl  d'Asso, 
184;  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  309,  325, 
334,  368 ;  on  Toscanolla,  482 ;  tombs  at 
Monteroni,  224  ;  focolari,  ii.  79 

Greaves,  ii.  103  ;  with  Etruscan  inscriptions 
ii.  427 
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Greece,  painted  tombs  in,  i.  38,  383;  tombs 
of,  have  analogies  to  those  of  Etruiia,  202, 
203,  386 

Greek  ai-chitecturc  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  196 ; 
ii.  143 

art,  iiiiluence  of,  seen  in  Etruscan  mo- 
numents, i.  Ixxi.  Ixxii.  Ixxvi.  Ixxx.  Ixxsiv. 
xc.  309,  322,  375,  380,  381  ;  ii.  102,  143,499 

cubit,   said  to  be    the  scale  of  some 

Eti-uscan  tcmbs,  i.  202 

Griti'ons  on  Etruscan  monuments,  ii.  174 

Grittbn  -witli  an  eve  in  its  wing,  ii.  448 

Grosseto,  roads  to,  ii.  222  ;  inn.  223  ;  museum, 
224  ;  Etniscnn  alphabet  in,  224 

Grotta  Brusclii,  i.  412 

Gro;ta  Campaua at  Yeii,  i.  33 — 42 ;  at Ccrvetri, 
274 

del  Cataletto,  i.  175 

Colonna,  i.  185 

dclla  Colonna  at  Bomarzo,  i.  167 

Dipinta,  i.  168 

d'Orlando,  i.  77 

(Ii  Polifeno,  i.  345 

di  lUello,  i.  175 

San  Lorenzo,  ii.  19 

Sergardi,  ii.  409 

Stackelber?,  i.  373 

GrottatoiTe,  ii.  119 

Grotte  di  Santo  Stcfaiio,  i.  164 

Grove,  sacred,  i.  57 

Guardabassi,  Si?.,  his  collection,  ii.  420 

Guaniacci,  Monsig.,  ii.  160 

Gubbio,  ii.  154 

Guglielmi,  his  Etruscan  collection,  i.  299 

Guinea-fowls,  on  a  vase,  i.  408 

Gurasium,  ii.  20 

Guttus,  archaic,  i.  414 


H. 


lI.viiEs.  Etruscan,  scenes  in  the,  i.  343,  348, 
350,  353,  466 ;  King  and  Queen  of,  466 ; 
ii.  54 

JIades  and  Persephone,  i.  338,  350  ;  ii.  59 

Hadria,  ii.  139.     Sec  Atria 

Hair,  mode  of  wearing  it,  i.  368,  459,  400 

Hair-pins,  ii.  477,  515 

Hiilteres,  sec  Dumb-bells 

Hummer  or  mallet,  an  attribute  of  demons,  i. 
331,  343,  384,  385,  413 ;  ii.  193 

Hand-irons,  ii.  477 

Hands,  iron,  i.  412 

Hand-mills,  invention  of,  ii.  22 

H;in(ll"  -  '<i  furniture,  ii.  477;  bronze,  i.  104; 
ii.  481 

of  archaic  pots,  often  broke  n,  336, 

305,  514 

Hare-hunt  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  i.  311;  ii. 
335;  on  a  v,i.-c,  -172 

Head,  gold  om;iment  for  llie,  ii.  485,  500 

Heads  on  gateways,  i.  102,  104  ;  ii.  143,  144, 
107,  418,421 

of  terra-cotta,  i.  428  ;  ii.  85,  459,  490 

Jlector,  death  of,  on  a  va«e,  ii.  46;{ ;  contend- 
ing witli  Ajax,  405,  472;  with  Achilles, 
17";  rejircented  wiih  Ifecuba,  408 

Helbig,  lir.  W.,  on  the  Etnisean  nlplnibet,  i. 
.xlix  ;  on  geometrical  decoratiom*,  Ixxxvii.; 
on  nrchiiic  Greek  vase*",  xc;  on  wall-ptiint- 
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ings  at  Yeii,  38  ;  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii, 
348,  352,  353,  356,  358,  362,  376;  the 
Amazon  sarcophagus,  ii.  101,  102;  the 
monkey-tomb  at  Cliiusi,  ii.  335 ;  the  silver 
bowls  from  Palestrina,  503 

Helen,  rape  of,  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  92,  168, 
455;  pursued  by  ileuelaus,  on  a  vase,  474, 
527 ;  rescued  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  on  a 
mu-ror,  428 

Helmet,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixii. ;  ii.  103;  with  a 
deatli-thrust,  i.  37  ;  circled  with  gold  chap- 
lets,  ii.  486 

Heuzen,  Dr.,  explains  an  inscription  at  Falleri, 
i.  100,  101 ;  on  inscriptions  at  Capena,  132  ; 
his  record  of  a  tomb  at  Corneto,  385 

Herbanum,  ii.  40 

Herculaneum.  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxx. 

Hercules,  an  Etruscan  deity,  i.  Ivii. ;  makes 
the  Ciminian  lake,  146 ;  liis  temple  at 
Viterbo,  154 ;  vanquishing  Hijjpolyta, 
408  ;  slaving  Busiris,  282  ;  "ii.  52S  ;  over- 
coming the  Xcmcau  lion,  i.  407:  ii.  4G5; 
shakmg  hands  with  Minerva,  82,  4(i7  ;  con- 
tending for  the  tripod,  468 ;  carrying  the 
Cercopian  brothers,  81 ;  the  boiU-  of  Ery- 
mantlius.  312,  470 ;  at  the  gate  of  Orcus, 
170  ;  deeds  of,  on  vases, 461, 471 ;  on  bronzes, 
426,429,483;  caressing Ompliale, 449';  cross- 
ing the  sea  in  a  bowl,  473 ;  called  Kalanike, 
482 

Herodotus,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  i. 
x.xsv.  xl. 

Heta-ra,  i.  309 

Hinthal,  i.  xlvii.  ;  ii.  482.  505 

Hippalcctryon,  or  "  Cock-horse,"  ii.  83 

Hippocampi,  i.  168.     kite  Sea-horses 

Hipi)olyta,  ii.  469 

Hiiijiolvtus  on  Etruscan  ums,  ii.  302,  364 

Hiri)ini,  marvellous  feats  of,  i.  135 

Hirjius,  a  wolf  in  Sabine,  i.  135 

Hister,  Etruscan  for  ludio,  i.  70;  dances  of 
tlie  IILstrw)ics,  Ixi.  377;  ii.  324 

Histories,  Etruscan,  i.  xxvii.  Ix, 

Hoarc,  Sir  1{.  C,  on  Moscona,  ii.  230  ;  on  the 
walls  of  Orbctello,  ii.  241 

Holkion,  form  of  the,  i.  cx\i.  cxxii. 

Holmos,  foim  of,  i.  cxiii.  cxix. 

Holstenius  on  the  cmiiculus  of  Camillus,  i.  8 

Huratiorinn,  Campus  Sacer,  i.  159,  456 

Hor>c,  Ktrusc;in,  ju'culiar  form  of,  i.  ;J4,  365  ; 
buried  with  liis  ma^ter,  276,  432,  466; 
emblem  of  the  passage  of  the  soul,  ii.  180  ; 
head  of,  a  sepulchral  decoration,  ii.453 

Horse-cock,  or  cock-horse,  ii.  83 

Horta,  a  goddess  of  the  Etruscans,  i.  Ivii. 
68,  140;  ancient  Etruscan  town,  140.     aSVc 

OllTE 

Hostia,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  i.  68 

Hot  springs  of  Etruria,  i.   157,  176;  ii.  202, 

270,  272 
Houses,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixv.;  ii.  348,  350 
Hinnan  sacrilices,  nnide  by  the  Etruscans,  i. 

422,  478;  illustrated  on  monuments,  ii.  178, 

179,456 
Hut-urns  from  Alba  Eonga,  i.  Ixix. ;  ii.  457 
Huts,    piimitive.    or    sepulchres,    found    in 

ISologna,  ii.  535 
Hydria,  form  of,  i.  ex. 
Hy])nos,  in  bronze,  ii.  425 
Hypopodium,  i.  41,  307 
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Idols,  of  bronze,  ii.  489,  olG  ;  of  terr;i-cott:i, 

i.  267 
Igilium,  ii.  238 
II  Puutoue,  tombs  at,  ii.  284 
Inghirami,  on  Etruscan  customs,  i.  310 ;  on 
the  Fonte  Sotterra,  ii.  12-5 :  on  Castiglino 
Bernardi  as  the  site  of  Vetulonia,  196;  on 
the  pretended  Vetulonia  of  Alberti,  208  ;  on 
the  festive  scenes  in  the  painted  tombs,  326; 
his  labours  and  works,  127 

Villa,  ii.  157 

Inuus,  i.  297 

Ix.sciiiPTioxs,  Etruscan,  usual  on  sepulchral 
furniture,  i.  42;  cut  on  the  facades  of  toinb-i, 
i.  94, 180, 186  ;  ii.  6, 13, 16, 46,  46  ;  difficulty 
of  reading  in  such  cases,  16  ;  within  tombs, 
i.  94,  243,  244,  246,  2.55,  327,  330,  333,  336, 
338,  339,  347,  349—353,  364—367,  385, 
398  ;  ii.  51,  52,  57,  59,  133,  408,  438,  443, 
451 ;  in  roads,  i.  119,  205  ;  on  cliffs,  63  ;  ii. 
112  ;  on  statues,  i.  153  ;  ii.  90,  95,  106,  112, 
188,  479;  on  reliefs,  106;  on  a  slab,  424; 
on  sarcophagi  and  ums,  i.  477  ;  ii.  86,  101, 
131,  185,  316,  329,  338,  444;  on  stel(C,  112, 
188  ;  ii.  496 ;  on  tiles,  306,  318,  329  ;  on 
vases,  i.  ci. ;  172,  405  ;  ii.  224 ;  on  bronzes, 
27,  88,  89,  104,  105,  402,  404,  427,478,  497; 
on  a  gold  fibula,  485;  on  silver  bowls,  486;  i. 
269  ;  inlaid,  i.  234 ;  filled  wiih  paint,  ii.  18C; 
bilingual,  306,  343,  370,  388,  440,456;  at 
Orvieto,  45,  46;  at  Chiusi,  369;  at  Perugia, 
424,  438,  440,  451 ;  at  Bologna,  530 

,  Greek,  ii.  184;  on  vases,  i.  Lxxiv.  :^ciii. 

c.  405;  ii.  113,467,  474,491 

,_ Latin,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  99,  244, 248, 

335 ;  ii.  447 ;  with  Etruscan  peculiarities, 
i.  100;  referring  to  Etrm-ia,  222,  232;  ii. 
273,487;  fiu  vases,  465;  on  altars,  279; 
Christian  in  Etruscan  cemeteries,  i.  104, 
446  ;  on  the  ralcstiina  cisfa,  ii.  498 

,  Pelasgic,  on  a  pot,  i.  271 

• ,  Punic,  on  a  silver  bowl,  ii.  502 

,  Eugauean,  i.  xxxvii. 

,  Umbrian,  ii.  480 

■ ,  Umbrian  and  Latin,  ii.  456 

,  like  Etruscan,  found  in  the  Tyrol  and 

Styi'ia,  i.  sxxvii. 

Intoxication,  one  of  the  delights  of  the  ancient 
Elysium,  ii.  326 

Iphigeneiu,  on  Etruscan  ums,  ii.  93,  168,  303, 
364,  422,  447,  448,  455 

Iron  of  Elba,  ii.  215 

Ischia,  rumed  town  or  castle,  i.  60 ;  an  Etrus- 
can site,  489 

Isis,  tomb  of,  i.  269,  457 

Islands,  tioating,  i.  143,  144,  495  ;  ii.  29 

Isola  Famese,  i.  2,  13  ;  not  the  arx  of  Veil, 
25,  28  ;  not  iho  castle  of  the  Fabii,  28, 
29 

Istia,  ii.  276 

Italian  nobles,  i.  210  ;  hospitality,  210,  215 

Italy,  little  e.xplored,  i.  183  ;  ii.  1 

Itineraries,  i.  63,  HI,  226,  290,  431,  436;  ii. 
69,211,313,374 

Ivory,  carvings  in,  i.  407,  415  ;  ii.  104,  501  ; 
cup,  362 
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J. 


Janu.s,   an  Etniscan  god,  i.  Iviii.  ;  head  on 

coins,  ii.  190,  237 
Jason,  mirror   of,  ii.   88 ;  swallowed   b}-  the 

dragon,  449 ;  vomited  by  the  dragon,  472 
Jewellery  found  in  Etruria,  i.  Ixxxi. ;  classified 

as  prehistoric,  Ixxxi. ;    TyiThene,  Ixxxii. ; 

Etruscan,  Ixxxiii. ;  in  tombs,  224,  268, 269, 

410,  415,  487;  ii.242;  in  the  Museum  of 

Perugia,  ii.  428  ;  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano, 

484 — 486  ;    Etruscan   passion   for,   i.   476 ; 

Gaulish,  found  in  Etruria,  ii.   130 ;   from 

Palestrina,   500 ;    sham,   iu   Greek  tombs, 

533 
Jewish  analogies  iu  Etruscan  monuments,  i. 

sxxix.  321 
Judicial  scenes  on  Etruscan  monuments,  ii. 

176;  315 
Juno,  the  Etruscan,  i.  Iv. ;  called  Thalna,  Iv. ; 

ii.  483  ;  hurled  thunder-bolts,  i.  Ivi. ;  Curi- 

tis,    107 ;    temple    of,  at  Veil,  7,  25 ;    at 

Falerii,  107,  110;    at  Populonia,  ii.    216; 

at  Perugia,  435 
Junon  inscribed  in  a  tomb,  i.  248,  286 
Junones,  female  genii,  i.  lix.  285 ;  not  to  be 

confounded   with  Lasa^,  288.     See   Genii 

and  Demons. 
Jupiter,  the  Etruscan  Tina  or  Tinia,  i.  liv. ; 

hurled  three    sorts    of    thunderbolts,    Iv. ; 

wooden  statue  of,  ii.  216  ;  and  Alcmena  on. 

a  vase,  ii.  461 ;  giving  birth  to  Minerva, 

469  ;  with  the  gods  in  council,  469 


Kalpis,  fonn  of  the,  i.  ex.,  cxi. 

Kantharos,  form  of  the,  i.  cxvii. 

Karchesion,  fomi  of  the,  i.  cxvii. ;  ii.  360 

Katabothra,  i.  Ixiii. 

Kelobc,  lorm  of  the,  i.  cxii. 

Ker,  i.  288  ;  ii.  168,  378 

Keras,  i.  cxxii. 

Kestner,  Chev.,  discovered  tombs  at  Corneto, 
i.  368,  371 ;  on  the  tombs  of  Tarc[uinii,  370 

Keystone,  with  sculptured  head,  i.  102,  104; 
ii.  145,  421 

King.s,  Etruscan,  explained,  i.  Ii. 

Kii-cherian  Museum,  ii.  495 

Kitchen,  representation  of,  in  tombs,  ii.  53,  54 ; 
Etruscan,  152 

Klugmann,  Dr.,  on  the  dates  of  Etruscan  in- 
scriptions, i.  xlix. ;  on  the  Amazon  sarco- 
phagus, ii.  102 

Koppa  in  Pelasgic  alphabet,  i.  272  ;  on  Doric 
vases,  282 ;  in  Etruscan  alphabet,  xlviii. : 
ii.  224 

Kothon,  fomi  of  the,  i.  cxvui. 

Kotyliskos,  form  of,  i.  cxxv. 

Kotylos,  i.  cxx. 

Krater,  forms  of,  i.  cxi.  cxii. ;  ii.  81 

Krateriskos,  form  of,  i.  cxix. 

Kreagrae,  or  flesh-hooks,  i.  411 ;  ii.  477 

Kyathos,  forms  of,  i.  cxvi.  cxx. ;  ii.  471 

Kylix,  forms  of,  i.  cxx.  cxxi. ;  of  Oltos^and 
Euxitheos,  405 

Kylikeion,  i.  354,  360 ;  ii.  57 
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LA   BADIA. 


La  Badia,  at  Ficsolc,  ii.  127 
Labramla  in  Caria,  ii.  118 
Labro,  ii.  69 

I.abvrinth  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  483 ;  so-called, 
beneath  Chius^i,  ii.  296.  297 ;  at  YoUeiTa,  ii. 
158 ;  in  the  tonil)  of  Porsena,  31o,  348 ;  in 
the  Po!?^:io  GajeHa,  353 — 356 
Lacus  Al^^ietinus,  i.  -59,  222 

Ciniinus,  i.  146 

Prelins.  or  Aprilis,  i.  495  ;  ii.  223,  230 ; 

ishmd  in  it,  230 

Sabatinus,  i.  59 

Statoniensis,  i.  493,  494  ;  ii.  19 

• Tarquinionsis.     Src  Volsiniensis. 

Thnisymenus,  i.  495  ;  ii.  414. 

Vadinionis,  i.  142,  495 

Volsiniensis,  i.  494;  ii.  26,  29 

Lago  di  liaciano,  i.  56 

Bassano,  i.  142.  See  Vadimonian  Lake 

Bolsena,   i.   494 ;   ii.    19 ;    an    e.xtinct 

crater,  29 

Brarciano,  i.  59 

Casti-lione,  i.  495 ;  ii.  223,  230 

Chiusi,  ii.  337.  368 

Ciliogeto,  ii.  lOS 

Garda,  i.  xxviii. 

ilartiirnano,  i.  59 

Me/./ano,  i.  492,494  ;  ii.  19 

^[ontcpulciano,  ii.  368 

8tracciacai)i)a,  i.  59 

Trasimeno,  ii.  414 

Vico,  i.  146 

Lajard,  il.,  on  scenes  in  the  tombs  of  Tar- 

qninii,  i.  324 
Lake,  full  of  Etruscan  bronzes,  ii.  108 
Lakes  of  Etniria,  cont  dninij  islands,  i.  494  ; 

drained  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  l.\iii.  55 
Lamps,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixxiii.  ;  ii.  105;  of  Cor- 

tona,  402 — 105;  sepulchral,  404,  442 
Landslips,  ii.  109 
Lanista,  an  Etruscan  word,  i.  71 
Lau/.i,  on  the  Etruscan  tongue,  i.  .xlvii. 
Laocoon  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii.  303 
Laran,  an  Etruscan  deity,  ii.  483 
Lares,  Etruscan  origin  of,  i.  lix. ;  terra-eotta, 
from  the  iiegulini-Galassi  tomb,  267 ;   ii. 
483 
Lars,  an  Etruscan  pyanonicn,  ii.  357 ;  dis- 
tinguished from  Lar,  357 

I'lirscna,  ii.  345.     See  PouSEXA 

Tolumnius,  i.  22,  47,  364 

Larva-,  on  vases,  ii.  78 

Lasa,  i.  lix.,  288;  ii.  56,429 

Latcran   .Museum,  relief  with  tlie  devices  of 

three  Etruscan  cities,  i.  231,  415;  ii.  273 
Latiiim,  (.'vcl()])ean  cities  of,  ii.  119,  216,  249, 

251,25!." 
Layard,  Sir  A.  11.,  arclies  dijicovered  by,  in 

Assyria,  i.  Ixvii. 
Lebes,  forms  of,  i.  xci.,  cxiii. ;  ii.  366 
Lccna,  ii.  17 
Lectisteriiia,  i.  310 
Leghorn,  ii.  (i9 
I><>inth,  ii.  429 
Leja,  valley  of  the,  i.  189 
liCkane,  furms  of,  i.  ex. 
Lekythos,  fonns  of,  i.  cxxiii.  cxxir. 


M.TiCEXAS. 

Le  Murelle,  i.  439 

,  near  Satiu-nia,  ii.  288 

Lemur,  Etruscan,  in  the  museum  at  Yolterra, 

ii.  189 
Lenoir,  on  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  i.  443 
Lepaste,  form  of,  i.  cxxi. 
Lepsius,  Prof.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscans, 
i.  xxxviii. ;  on  the  Pelasgic  alphabet,  i.  272, 
273 ;  on  the  pottery  of  Ciere,  282 ;  on  the 
coins  of  Cortona,  ii.  399 
Leucothea,  i.  292 
Levezow,  ou  the  Gorgon,  ii.  221 
Lcvii,  tomb  of  the,  i.  100 
Lewis,  ilr.,  on  a  bronze  figure  from  Grosseto, 

ii.  232 
Liano,  i.  120. 
Lictors,  Etruscan  oriirin  of,  i.  20;  represented, 

ii.  112,  176 
Lightning  dra\ni  from  heaven,  i.  Ii.  Ixii. ;  ii.  22 
Liguria,  confines  with  Etruria,  ii.  63 
Lilliano.  ii.  132 

Lions,  Etruscan,  i.  33;  ii.  296;  painted  in 
tombs,  i.  326 ;  ii.  340 ;  guardians  of  sepul- 
chres, i.  33,  199,  250;  ii.  488;  of  stone,  as 
acrotcvia,  i.  199;  decorations  of  tumuli,  ii. 
352 
Lituus.  both  staff'  and  trumpet,  1.  254,  333 ; 

ii.  331,  476 
Livy,  on  the  migrations  of  the  Etruscans,  i. 

xxxvi. 
Losna,  the  Etruscan  Diana,  i.  Iviii. ;  ii.  67 
Lotus  flowers  in  tombs,  i.  37 
Louvre,  pauited  tiles  in  the,  i.  259  ;  Etruscan 

painted  sarcophagus,  279 
Luca,  ii.  66 
Luccioli,  Sig.,  ii.  343 
Luciguano,  tombs  at,  ii.  373,  388 
Luciimo,  Taniuinius  Priscus,  i.  420 
Lucumones  of  Etruria,  i.  Ii. 
LuxA,  an  Etruscan  site,  ii.  63;  its  port,  63, 
66  ;  not  one  of  tlic  Twelve,  63  ;  local  re- 
jnains,  65 ;  walls  of  marble,  do ;  coins  attri- 
buted to,  65 ;  ami>hitlieatre,  65 ;    excava- 
tions, 65;  ])rodui'e,  \3^3;  marble,  67;  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  67 
Lunghini,  Sig.,  collection  of,  ii.  366 
Lupo,  ii.  223 

Lyeas,  the  demon,  ii.  178 
Ly<hinis,  ii.  405 

Lycia,  analogy  to  Etruria  in  sepulchral  monu- 
nu'uts,    i.  33,    180;   ii.    350;    in   matcrual 
genealogies,  i.  xlv.  100 
Lydia,  the  mother-co\intry  of  Etruria,  i.  xxxv. 
"xlvi. ;  analogy  to  Ktruria  in  its  monuments, 
182,  388,  453,  454  ;  ii.  348  ;  in  its  customs, 
i.  xliv.;  anciently  used  as  synonymous  with 
Etruria.  308 
Taiiccus,  ii.  202 
Lyre,  Etruscan,  i.  307,  314,  320,  376,  379,  396 


y\. 


.Maiaii.av,  l/ud,  ini  tlie  word  i'orseiia,  ii.  357 
Macearese,  Torre  di,  site  of  Eregeniv,  i.  220 
Macigno,  ii.  117 
Mailonna  della  Fea,  ii.  3li7 
Madonna  di  S.  Euca,  ii.  511 
M;i  reuiis,  Klrusciiu  origin  of,  ii.   131  ;  monu- 
ment t<i,  at  Arezzo,  379 
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Mreonia,  i.  166 

Magione,  ii.  416 

Magiiano,  city  discovered  near,  ii.   263  ;  I'e- 

mains,  265,  266 ;  painted  tomb,  267  ;  exca- 

A'ations,  267 
3Iagna  Grwcia,  Greek  tombs  of,  i.  27;   vases, 

l.YXxix.  xcvi.  cix.  ;  ii.  80 
Masra,  i.  xxx. ;  ii.  63,  64 
Maleos,  or  Mala}otes,  iuvcutor  of  the  trumpet, 

i.  xliv. ;  439 
!Malva!^ia,  Count,  scavi  of,  ii.  534 
Manciauo,  ii.  288,  289 
3Iancini,   Big.,   Ricardo,  liis   excavations   at 

Orvieto,  ii.  46 
Manducus,  effigy  of,  ii.  192 
3Ianes,  i.  477 

Mania,  an  Etruscan  goddess,  i.  lix.  Ix.  288 
Mantua,  an  Etruscan  city,  i.  xxix.  lix.;  ii.  510 
31antus,  the  Etruscan  Pluto,  i.  Ivii.  lix.  36 ; 

ii.  166,  192 
JIarble,  walls  of,  ii.  65  ;  of  Luna,  or  Carrara, 

67;  few  Etruscan  works  of,  i.  IxxaI.  ;  ii.  67; 

used  by  the  Komans,  68  ;   of  the  Maremma, 

i.  Ixxvi;  ii.  67,  188,  209;  sarcophagi  of,  i. 

245,  402,  403  ;  ii.  96,  101,  316,  454 
3Inrciano,  tombs  at,  ii.  373 
;Marcina,  built  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  xxx. 
Maremma,  the,  ii.  194;  its  \vild  beauties,  203; 

population  and  climate,  203,  204 ;  produce, 

2U3 ;  described  by  Dante,  203 ;  its  improved 

condition,    206 ;    excavations  made   by  M. 

Noel  des  Vergers,  200  ;  ancient  city  in,  des- 
cribed  by  Mr.  Pullan,  i.  cxxvii. 
Marine  deities  on  Etruscan  monuments,  ii.  7, 

171 
monsters,  i.   168;   ii.    171,  520,  521. 

iS'pc  Sea-horses 
^Maritime  power  of  Etruria,  i.  Ixi. ;  169,  371 ; 

ii.  138 
3Iamage  scenes  on  sarcophagi,   i.  472 ;    on 

vases,  ii.  82,  472;  on  Etruscan  urns,  178 
3Iarruca,  a  thorny  shrub,  ii.  229 
]Slars,  an  Etruscan  god  who  wielded  thunder, 

i.  Ivii.;  the,  of  Monte  Falterona,  ii.  Ill 
Marta,  Graviscrc  on  its  banks,  i.  431  ;  emissary 

of  the  Volsinian  lake,  ii.  30;  ancient  cloaca 

and  c]uay  of,  i.  433,  434 

,  town  of,  ii.  26 

^[artana,  island  of,  ii.  29 

]\[artignano,  lake  of,  i.  59,  222 

31arzabotto,   bronzes  of,  i.  xxsviii. ;  ii.  542 ; 

excavations  at,  537 — 543;  an  Etruscan  site, 

538  ;  inscriptions,  542. 
Marzi  collection,  Corneto,  i.  413 
Masonky,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixvi. ;  no  cement  in, 

14,  91,  166;   ii.   118,   124,   146,  241,   398; 

extraordinary   fragments,  i.    12,    13,    122 ; 

rusticated,  49,  81,"  104,  167,  213;  ii.  124; 

character    sometimes    deteimiued    bj'    the 

local  rock,  259 ;  sometunes  independent  of 

it,  259  ;  ancient  materials  in  modern  build- 
ings, i.  64;  wedge-courses,  i.  209;  ii.  117; 

diamicton,  i.  80.  Soc  Cyclopean,  Emjolectou, 

Polygonal 

■ ,  Greek  at  Svracuse,  i,  81 

,  lloman,  i.  66,  83,  102,  166 

• ,  Pela^gic,  i.  237,  290;  ii.  241,  257- 

260 
Massa,  ii.  198;  not  the  site  of  Vetulonia,  198 
Mastania,  i.  449 ;  ii.  95,  506 
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Mastos,  forms  of,  i.  exviii. 

Maternal  genealogy,  i.  xlv.  100 

Matemum,  i.  490 

Matrai,  relics  found  at,  i.  xxx-\di. 

Mazzetti,  Sig.  11.,  his  collection,  ii.  298 

Mazzuoli,  Sig.  L.,  collection  of  vases,  ii.  376 

Mean,  an  Etruscan  Fate,  i.  lix.  288;  ii.  429, 483 

Medea  in  a  car  drawn  by  dragons,  ii.  187 

Medical  science  of  Etruria,  i.  Ixii. 

Meleager,  statue  of,  i.  294;  represented  on  a 
mirror,  ii.  430 

Melon,  tumulus  of  the,  ii.  409 

Melpuni,  au  Etruscan  citj',  i.  xxix.;  ii.  543 

Memnon,  i.  352 ;  ii.  466,  467,  481 

Meuclaus  pursuiiag  Helen,  ii.  474,  527 

Menicatore,  a  rocking  stone,  i.  173 

Aleni'va,  the  Etruscan  form  of  Minerva,  i.  Iv.; 
on  min-ors,  ii.  429,  482,  483 

Mercury,  called  Turms  by  the  Etruscans,  i. 
Ivii.  ;  ii.  483  ;  infernal,  represented  by 
Charun,  192  ;  with  infant  Eacchus,  461  ; 
infant,  as  cattle-lifter,  473  ;  statue  of,  458 

Metellus,  statue  of,  ii.  95 

Mexico,  pyramids,  i.  387 ;  analogies  of  its 
cemeteries  to  those  of  Etrmia,  387 

Alicali,  on  the  Twelve  Cities,  i.  xxxii. ;  on  the 
origin  of  the  Etruscans,  xxxvi. ;  on  oriental- 
isms in  Etruscan  monuments,  xliii.  ;  the 
tombs  of  Mouteroni,  224 ;  on  rock-hewn 
chairs,  276 ;  the  Porta  all'  Arco,  ii.  143 ; 
the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Saturaia,  254,  285  ; 
on  canopi,  309 

Miccino,  the,  i.  103. 

Micon,  a  painter  of  Amazons,  ii.  115 

Midas,  on  a  vase,  ii.  473 

Migiiarini,  Prof.,  ii.  105 

Mignone,  the,  i.  432 

Millingrn,  Mr.,  i.  xxxviii.;  ii.  127  ;  on  Vcla- 
thri,  139 ;  on  Populonia,  215 ;  on  coins  at- 
tributed to  Clusium,  292 

Minerva,  wiuged,  with  an  owl  on  her  hand,  i. 
141 ;  statue  of,  in  the  Uflizi,  ii.  86 ;  repre- 
sented on  Panathenaic  vases,  i.  xciii. ;  ii. 
467  ;  called  Menrva,  in  Etruscan,  i.  Iv. ;  ii. 
483  ;  iu  bronze,  with  wings,  478 

!Mines,  ancient,  of  copper  and  tin,  near  Jlassa, 
i.  Ixxiii. ;  near  Populonia,  ii.  200;  now  re- 
worked by  an  EngUshmau,  209 

Minio,  the,  i.  432 

Minotaur,  i.  409  ;  ii.  466 

Mirrors,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixxviii. ;  classified, 
Ixxix. ;  ill  a  tomb  at  Bolsena,  ii.  27  ;  iu  the 
IVIuseum  at  Florence,  88,  107  ;  in  the  Mu- 
seum at  Perugia,  428-430 ;  in  the  Gregorian 
IVIuseum,  ii.  481;  gilt,  481 ;  with  reUets,  481 

Misanello,  ii.  540  ;  well-tombs,  540 ;  dolmens 
541 ;  basement,  541 ;  sepulchral  fu  i-iture, 
541 ;  jewellery,  543 

Misano,  ii.  .538  :  cells  or  tombs,  539 

Mode)!?',  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  xxix  ;  ancient 
tombs  and  relics  at,  i.  xxxviii.;  pottery  liko 
tliat  of  Arezzo,  ii.  384 

Momm.sen,  Prof.,  on  the  origin  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, i.  xxxviii.;  on  the  Etruscan  language 
and  alphabet,  xlix.  ;  on  the  name  Agylla, 
230  ;  on  Punicnm,  294  ;  on  the  date  of  the 
(Cs  f/rure,  ii.  458 

IMouey,  primitive,  ii.  109.     See  Coins 

Alonkcy,  in  an  l-^truscan  painting,  ii.  54,  334 ; 
tomb  of  the,  330 
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Montalcino,  ii.  134 

Montulto,  i.  437  ;  inn,  439,  467  ;  relics  found 

at,  299 
Montiiperti,  Etrusrun  tomb  at,  ii.  131 
Montarozzi,  i.  302,  356.    iSet'  Takqvixii 
MoxTEriAscoNj:,  roads  to,  i.  488  ;  ii.  29;  its 

wine,   30,  32 ;  not  Volsinii,  23,   31 ;    nor 

Trossuluin,    31  ;    antiquity,    30  ;    perhaps 

Qinarea,  32  ;   more  probaSly  Fanuni  Vol- 

tumnte,  32 
MoNTEPULciAXO,  ii,  370  ;  antiquity  of,  371  ; 

Etruscan  relics,  371 ;  ^\■ine,  371 ;  roads  to,  370 
Montcroni,  tumuli  of,"i.  222 — 224 
^[onterosi,  i.  62  ;  inns,  63 
Monte  Abatone,  i.  273 

Ar-entaro,  ii.  238,  252 

Calvello,  excavations  at,  i.  164 

Cetoua,  ii.  363 

Cimino,  i.  146 

Falteroua,  ii.  107  ;  broiues  and  coins 

found  on,  108—111 

della  Guardia,  ii.  511 

Gualandro,  ii.  414 

Leone,  i.  cx.wii. 

Lucchetti,  i.  63 

Lupolo,  i.  56 

Merauo,  ii.  288 

Musino,  i.  57,  58 

d'Oro,  i.  275 

I'atone,  tombs  at,  ii.  208 

Pescali,  i.  cx.wii.  ;  ii,  223 

Qua-liero,  i.  389 

Kaz/ano,  i.  56 

Iiomano,  i.  301 

Rotoudo,  i.  137;  to^\^l  of,  ii.  198 

Salaj.i,  ii.  367 

SoiTii^lio,  i.  58 

Venere,  i.  147 

Moutorso,  i.  138 

Monsters,  ;cuardians  of  sepulchres,  i.  364 
Morra,  game  of,  rejjresented  on  vases,  ii.  463 
Moscona,   hill   of,   mistaken   for    the  site   of 

Huscllu",  ii.  225,  230 
Mouldinffs,    Klru.scan,  i.  179,    180,   ISO,  203, 

216,  386;  ii.  11,  15 
iliiirnauo,  i.  145,  1()6 
ilii.i.KU  on  the  Twelve  Cities,  i.  xxxii.;  on 

tlie  I'ltruscan  era.  xxxiv. ;  th(!  orijrin  of  the 

l-;truscaiis,  xxxvii. ;  on  Mania,  Ix.;  on  Fes- 

ccnnium,  i.  96,  110;  on  Falerii,  i.  110,  112; 

on  .^K<iuum  Faiincum,  113  ;  on  Tarclion  and 

'i'yrrlienus,  418  ;  on  the  Ktrusiaii  era,  418  ; 

on  J>r-niiinitus.  420;    on  'J'arquin's  conciuest 

ot  I'ltniria,  421 ;  on  the  fombof  I'orseiui,  ii. 

.'il7,  319;    on    the    ancient   walls   at    San 

Coniolio,  .391 
Mundus,  mouth  of  Orcus,  i.  Ix. 
Mnrii:i,  or  Miutiii,  tlie  J'ltrusi'an  Venus,  i.  57 
Mure,  ('ol.,  on  the  hite  of  I'isa,  ii.  71 
MuiTav,  Mr.  A., on  theori<,nnof  the  l-llniscan.'i, 

i.    xl.;    on    tli(^   analo^ry   of    tlie   I'ltriiscaii 

Kcariibai  to  tlie  early  ailvcr  coins  of 'J'hrace, 

Ixxvii. 
Muwiriia,  its  discovery,  i.  188;  its  walls,  189; 

pitex,    189;    iierrojKili.s,   190;     monuments 

froiii,  (it  Viteilio,  l.)3,  191 
Miisco   llriischi,  i.  406.    >Scc  Cok.nktd-Tar- 

WUIMA. 

Civico,ChiiiHi,ii.298;Ht«tue-un)H,  299; 

fttutucs,  299;   urchiiic  cippi,  300;  cineiay 
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ums,  302—304 ;  sarcojdia.ixi,  304 ;  tcn-a- 
cotta  sarcophasi  and  ash-chests,  305,  306 ; 
slab  with  alphabets,  306  ;  bucchero,  or  black, 
ware,  307,  308  ;  Etruscan  cmiopi,  308,  309 ; 
bronzes,  309, 313;  pottery,  310;  strange  cine- 
rary pot,  310 — 312;  painted  vases,  312,  313 

Musco  Ktrusco,  Curueto,  i.  401 ;  sarcophagus 
of  the  "  .Saceidote,"  402;  of  the  Magnate 
and  others,  403,  404 ;  /.///w-  of  Oltos  and 
Euxitheos,  405  :  painted  vases,  405 

■ Etiusco,  Florence,  ii.  75;  black  pot- 
tery or  bucchero,  75—80  ;  painted  pottery, 
80—84  ;  unpainted  pottery,  84  ;  jewellery 
and  glass,  85  ;  gems,  86  ;  sepulchral 
inscriptions,  86  ;  bronzes,  86,  102 ;  tlie 
Minerva,  86;  the  Chinuera,  89;  the  Orator, 
95;  cinerary  urns,  89 — 95;  Amazon  sarco- 
phagus, 96  ;    terra-cottas,  105 

Gregoriano,  its  origin,  i.  487  ;  ii.  452  ; 


vestibule,  453;  <inerarv  urns,  454,  455;  the 
sarcophagus,  456 ;  Alban  hut-urns,  457  ^ 
ten-a-cottas,  458  ;  vases,  i.  272,  282 ;  ii.  460 
— 475 ;  l-ijIiliVK,  472  ;  bronzes,  475 — 484  ; 
armour  and  weapons,  476;  statues,  478; 
candelabra,  478  ;  caskets,  480  ;  mirrors,  481 
—483 ;  clogs,  484  ;  jewellery,  i.  270 ;  ii.  484 
— 486 ;  copies  of  painthigs  in  Etruscan 
tombs,  i.  325,  326,  370,  376";  ii.  486,  487 

Kircheriauo,  ii.  195  ;    works  in   stone 

and  terra-cotta,  496 ;  bronzes,  496 ;  tlu> 
I'alestrhia  casket,  497 — 199  ;  the  Palestrina 
Treasure,  499 — 503 ;  the  Vulcian  frescoes, 
500—508 

Museum  of  Arezzo,  ii.  385 — 389 ;  bronzes,  385^ 
])()tterv,  386 ;  Hercules  and  the  Amazons, 
386 ;  iu-ns,  388 

of  Bologiui,  ii.  519.     See  Uolooxa. 

■ ,  Etru.scan,  on  the  Capitol,  ii.  488  -f 

))rcsented  tn  I'mne  bv  Siu'.  A\igusto  Cas- 
tellani.  488  ;  vases,  489—492  ;  bronzes,  492, 
493 ;  tablets  in  ivory,  494 ;  well-tomb  of 
terra-cotta,  494  ;  pottery,  495 

of  Gross(>to,   imis  and   pottery,   ii. 


224  ;  bi>wl  with  Ktruscau  alphabet,  224 

of  iVruuiii,  ii.  422;  urns,  422— 424  ; 

celebrated  insirijition,  424  ;  cipiii,  425 ; 
bronzes,  426  ;  jewiUcry  aiul  mirrors,  428 — 
430;  vases  and  terra-cottas,  431  ;  sarcopha- 
gus, 432 

— of  Volterra,  ii.  160;  ums  of  alabas- 
ter, 162  ;  niytiis  on  them,  164 — 174  ;  othev 
reliefs,  175;  j)roccssious,  176,177,  182,  183  ; 
sacritiiial  scenes,  178,  179;  deatli-bed 
scenes,  180,  181  ;  unis  of  tlie  ("a'cina  and 
other  Ktruscau  families,  185,  186;  terra- 
rott'is,  187  ;  painted  vases,  189;  lironzes, 
189;  landehibra,  190;  coins,  190;  jewel- 
lery, 191 

Musiral  instrument,  ii.  411 

!Mn.siy:nMiio,  i.  46S  ;  Ktruscau  relics  at,  4()9 — 
472  ;  portraits  of  the  Itouaparte  family,  MV.) 

Mutiu.'i,  proiialily  an  Ktruscau  town,  i.  xxix. 

Myccnic,  Trensmy  of,  i.  265,  268;  ii.  154; 
\\alls  of,  ii.  25.');  gate  of,  i.  33;  stvltc  of, 
resemlde  those  of  T'elsina,  Ixix. 

Mvllis,  (iisereiiancv  between  Greek  and  Etrus- 
can, i.  479;  ii.  360 

,  Hellenic,  rarely  illuMlrated  in  I'^truscan 

wall-]iniiitins:s,  ii,  505 

Mytliology  of  Etruria,  i.  liv.— Ix. 
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Nails  in  tombs,  i.  41,  224,  268,  398,  4.55 ;  ii. 

14,  242,  driven  into  temples  to  mark  time,  i. 

Iv. ;  ii.  25  ;  in  the  hands  of  Etruscan  deities, 

i.  Iviii.  287  ;  ii.  25 
I^auies  of  cities,  changed  of  old,   ii.  196 
Karos,  Etruscan  name  of  Ulysses,  ii.  399 
Nasones,  tomb  of  the,  i.  Ixvui.  47  ;  ii.  443 
Nazzano,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  137 
Necklace,  worn  bv  men,  i.  269,  313,  366 ;  ii. 

378,  454 ;   Gaulish,  ii.  130 ;  of  gold,  377, 

428,  543 
Nenfro,  volcanic  rock,  i.  4 
JNepi,  anciently  one  of  the  keys  of  Etruria,  i. 

64,  84 ;  walls,  83 ;  tombs,  84  ;  remains  at, 

85;  bond  between  Xepete  and  Sulrium,  85; 

ancient  names,  86 
Neptune,  an  Etruscan  deity,  i.  Iviii, ;  on  vases, 

ii.  467,  468  ;  on  mirrors,  482 
Nethuns,  Etruscan  name  of  Neptune,  i.  Iviii. ; 

ii.  482 
Newbold,  Captain,  on   the  monuments  near 

Chittoor,  ii.  288 
Ne%vton,  Mr.  Charles  T.,  on  an  Etruscan  sar- 
cophagus in  the  British  Museum,  i.  280;  on 

an  oiitocho'e,  465 
Newton,  Mr.,  his  excavations  near  Pienza,  ii. 

134 
Nibbj%  on  the  length  of  the  Ponte  Sodo  at 

A'eii,  i.  11;   on  Isola  Farnese,  28;  on  the 

castle  of  the  Eabii,  29 ;  on  the  anaphitheatre 

of  Sutri.  71  ;  on  the  walls  of  Ncpi,  83 ;  on 

those  of  Falleri,  106  ;  on  the  three  towns  of 

the  FaUsci,  112 
Niches,  sepulchral,  i.  10,  26,  92,  103, 182,  203, 

209,21.5,  218,484:  ii.  11,  13 
Nicknames,  used  in  Italy  as  of  old,  i.  Ill 
NiEBUHK,  on  the  Twelve  Cities,  i.  xsxii. ;  the 

Etruscan   era,   xxxiv.  ;    the   origin  of  the 

Etruscans,  x.xsvi. ;  on  the  feudal  system  of 

Etruria,  Hi. ;    on  Etruscan  civilization,    i. 

ciii. ;  on  the  cuniculus  of  Caniillus,  i.  8 ; 

on  the  Falisci,   112,   113;    on   Ca^e,  233; 

that  Rome  was  at  one  time  Etruscan,  421 ; 

on  the  legend  of  IJemaratus,  i'l'd  ;  on  Vulci, 

445  ;  the  servile  iusiu-rectiou  at  Yolsinii,  ii. 

22  ;  on  the  theatre  of  Fiesole,  124  :  on  Popu- 

lonia,  215;  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  346;  on 

Porsenna,  357  ;    on  Cortona,  400  ;  mistakes 

through  ignorance  of  Italian   localities,  i. 

148;  ii.  124 
Niobidre,  sarcophagus  of  the,  i.  479,  ii.  453 ; 

number  of  the,  i.  479 
Noiil  des  Vergers,  M.,  on  the  Maremma,  ii. 

200.     iSee  Des  Vergers 
Nola,  built  by  the  Etruscans,  i.  xxx.  ;    vases 

of,  xcix.  cix.  461,  471 
Norba,  bastion  of,  i.  104 ;  ii.  248,  250 ;  sewer 

of,  119,  251 ;  round  tower,  248 
NoiiCHi.\,  discovery  of  its  ncca-opolis,  i.  193 ; 

temple-tombs,    196  ;     sculpture,  199—201  ; 

speculations    on,    198,    201;     tombs,    202; 

mouldings,  203  ;  no  inscriptions,  204  ;    few 

excavations,    204 ;     site    of    the    Etruscan 

town,  204 
Noric    Alps,   Etruscan    relics    among  the,  i. 

xxxvi. 
Norcia,  in  Sabina,  vase  from,  ii.  470 


OS.SCAKY   rOTS. 

Nortia,  the  Etruscan  Fortuna,  i.  Iv.  140,  ii. 

24  ;    her  temple  at    Volsmii,    a    national 

calendar,  24  ;  at  Ferentuui,  i.  158;  e(piiva- 

Icnt  to  Atropos,  ii.  25 
Novem  Pagi,  i.  60 ;  ii.  39 
Novensiles,  the  Nine  gods  of  thunder,  i.  Ivi. 
Nuceria,  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  .xxx. 
Numerals,  Etruscan,  i.  xli.x. ;  on  dice,  1.  ;  on 

tombs,  187 
Nuptial  scenes  on  Etruscan  sarcophagi,  i.  472; 

ii.  317;  on  vases,  82,  47^ 
Nuraghe  of  Sardinia,  i.  265,  278 ;    ii.   154 ; 

described,  154  ;  by  whom  constructed,  155 
Nm-tia,  i.  204.     See  Nortia 


0. 


QiDiPus,  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  92,  166,  377, 

456  ;  on  vases,  472 ;  caricatured,  472 
(Enarea,  rebellious  slaves  of,  ii.  32  ;  thought 

to  be  Volsinii  or  Volaterra',  32,  137  ,'  per- 
haps Monte  P'iascone,  32 
OEniada?,  arched  gate  at,  i.  Ixvii. ;  ii.  250 
Qiuoanda,  arches  at,  i.  Ixvii. ;  ii.  251 
OEnomaus,  myth  of,  on  Etruscan  tn-n,  ii.  92, 

424,  4.55  ;  on  a  vase,  389 
Oil-dealer's  prayer,  on  a  vase,  ii.  464 
Oinochoe,  forms  of,  i.  cxiv.  cxv. ;  from  Yulci, 

465 ;  of  bronze,  ii.  103,  104 
Olpe,  forms  of,  i.  cxiv.  409 
Ombrone,  ii.  276 
Opus  incertum,  pavement  of,  in  an  Etruscan 

tomb,  ii.  Ill 
OiinETELLO,  ii.  240  ;    lagoon,  240  ;  polygonal 

walls,  241  ;    tombs,  241 ;  origin  of  name, 

243  ;  inns,  243 
Orcle,  probably  the  ancient  name  of  Norcliia, 

i.  204 
Orestes,  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  93,  170,   171, 

303,  364,  377  ;  on  a  sarcophagus,  456 
Oriental  analogies  of  Etruscan  monuments,  i. 

xliv. — xlvi. 
Orioli  first  described  Castel  d'Asso,  i.  183;  and 

Norcliia,  204 ;  on  Surrina,   152  ;  on  Aqure 

Passeris,   157  ;   on  Castel  d'Asso,   184 ;   on 

Mus<u-na,  192 
Oriuolo,  i.  60 
Orlando,  his  cave  at  Sutri,  i.  77 ;  figure  at 

Pitigliano,  499  _ 
Ornaments,  gold,  in  tombs.     Sec  Gold 
Omano,  ii.  19 

Orpheus  and  Eurydice,  tomb  of,  ii.  340,  343 
Orsini,  legend  of  "the,  i.  499 
Orte,  the  ancient  Horta,  i.  136  ;  peculiar  site, 

li9;  inn,  140;   excavations,  141;    painted 

tomb  destroyed,  142 
OiiviETO,  not  the  site  of  Yolsinii,  ii.  23  ;  roads 

to,  36,  39 ;  ancient  name  unknown,  40  ;  not 

the  Urbiventus   of  Procopius,  41 ;    tombs, 

41 ;  excavations  at  Crocitisso  del  Tufn,  42  ; 

inscriptions,  45;  antiquities,  46 — 48,  76,  84; 

the  Delia  Faina  collection,  46  ;  Tomba  delle 

due  Bighe,  48  ;  Tomba  Golini,  52 — 60  ;  inn, 

61 ;  Duomo,  61 
Orvinium,  i.  388 
Oscan  language,  i.  xlvii. 
Osci,  the,  i.  xxvui. 
Ossa,  river,  ii.  238 
Ossuary  pots  at  Villanova,  ii.  514 
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OSTKICH   EGGS, 

Ostiich  eggs  iu  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  223,  457  ; 

imitated  in  ten-a-cotta,  457 
Owl,  in  relief,  iu  an  Etrufcan  tomb,  ii.  444 
Owl-faced    vases,   the,    of    Sehliemann,    are 

nothing;  but  ca)iopi,  ii.  o09 
Ox  suspended  to  a  beam,  ii.  52 
O.xTbaphon,  form  of,  i.  txii. ;  Coiintliian,  ii. 

490 


P. 


Packing-needle, Etruscan,  ii.  266 

r-v:sruM,  sec  Poseidoxia 

Paglia,  ii.  39 

Paixtejj  Tombs,  i.  Ixxxiv. ;  at  Veil,  33  ;  at 
liomarzo,  168;  at  Conieto, :>05,S(rTarquinii; 
at  Vulci,  449 ;  at  Ciere,  247—249,  250 ;  at 
the  city  discovered  near  Magliano,  ii.  267  ; 
at  Chiusi,  323—327,  329,  330—335,  336, 
340,  342—344,  350  ;  two  Sy  the  same  hand, 
328;  lost  or  destroyed,  i.  142,  384,  385, 
398  ;  ii.  327,  340 ;  scenes  in,  how  far  sym- 
bolical, i.  323;  ii.  326;  parti-coloured  figures 
in,  i.  34—37,  249,  326,  367.  369  ;  ii.  340 ;  in 
Greece,  i.  38  ;  ii.  330 

tiles,  i.  257—264 

Paintings,  Etruscan,  in  tombs,  i.  Ixxxiv. 
34  ;  the  most  ancient,  38 ;  injured  by  at- 
mosi)here,  309  ;  by  damp,  247,  309  ;  ii.  61  ; 
like  those  on  vases,  i.  36,  367,  375  ;  are  in 
frcsio,  i.  325;  copies  of,  ii.  487;  like  the 
frescoes  of  Pompeii,  334,  466  ;  on  sepulchral 
urns,  ii.  440 

Palitstric  games,  represented  in  tombs, i.  364, 
374  ;  ii.  323,  330,  34-.i,  343  ;  on  vases,  472 

Palazzolo  in  Sicily,  ii.  119 

Palestrina,  cistr  found  at,  ii.  480 

casket,  the,  li.  497—499 

Treasure,  in  the  Kirchcrian  Mu- 
seum, ii.  499 — 503 

Palidoro,  i.  221 

Palo,  the.  site  of  Alsium,  i.  221 ;  inn,  224  ; 
shore  at,  225 

Pam])liylia,  shields  on  tombs,  i.  200 

Panathenaic  va.sca,  i.  xciii.  cviii.  409  ;  ii.  405, 
467 

Panchina,  ii.  144,  152,  162 

Panthers  in  l-ltrascan  tombs,  i.  36,  308,  312, 
324,  326.  363,  367,  3()9,  372;  grasped  by 
iJiana,  on  a  vase,  ii.  114 

Paolo/zi,  Sig.  (}.,  collection  of,  ii.  298 

Paolo/zi,  Giardino,  the  acroixiiis  of  Clusium, 
ii.  295 

Paris,  resisting  liis  brotliers,  on  Etruscan 
urns,  ii.  93,  169,  303,  424,  455 

,  .lu.ignient  of,  ii.  107,  319,  .353 

Parma,  protiably  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxix. 

Pas(|uincili,  Sig.,  discoverer  of  an  I'ltrusran 
eitv,  probably  ^'(•tulonia,  ii.  261,  266,  'J74 

Passage-tombs,'  i.  223,  224,  265,  278  ;  ii.  132, 
410 

pMR«(  rini,  Sig.,  exeavntions  at  Jfoscona,  ii.  234 

Pas-signano,  ii.  415 

Pa>»M<i  di  Oinc'e,  i.  137 

l'at«'rji,  i.  cxxii.475;  of  lironzc,  with  handles 
in  llic  fonii  of  femnlcs,  ii.  476 

Putrign^ine,  tlir-,  ii.  265 

I'atroclus.  on  I'ltniscan  monuments,  i.  410;  ii. 
113,402,404,604 


physiognomy. 

Pavement,  in  tombs,  i.  268 ;  ii.  Ill ;  Etruscan, 
i.  Ixiii;  ii.  118 

Pediment,  half  the  Xorchian,  i.  200 

Pediments,  marks  of  dignity,  i.  199 

Pegasus  combating  a  man,  ii.  522 

Peirithoos,  i.  353 

Pelasgi,  first  conquerors  of  Etruria,  i.  xxxiv.; 
colonised  Falerii,  107;  and  Fescennium,  115; 
built  Tarquinii,  418  ;  built  the  temple  at 
Pyrgi,  290 ;  built  Agylla,  230  ;  built  Alsium, 
221 ;  Pisa?,  ii.  70  ;  Saturnia,  2S5  ;  occupied 
Cortona,  399 ;  introdmed  letters  into  L»- 
tium,  i.  xlvi.  272 ;  worshipped  the  phallic 
Hermes,  ii.  119;  masonry  of,  i.  236,  290, 
291 ;  ii.  241,  257,  258;  pott^^ry  of,  i.  282; 
wide  extent  of  the  race,  ii.  258 

Pe'asgic  alphabet  and  primer,  i.  271,  272  ;  ii. 
133,  483  ;  hexameters,  i.  273  ;  ii.  484  ;  lan- 
guage, affinity  of,  to  tlie  Greek,  i.  221 

Pelasgic  towns.     iScc  Cyclopean 

Peleus  and  Thetis,  on  a  vase,  i.  407,  409 ; 
ii.  113;  on  a  mirror,  483;  and  Atalanta, 
M'restling,  on  a  mirror,  482 

Polias  and  Medea,  i.  410  ;  ii.  472 

i'elike,  fonn  of,  i.  cix. 

Pella,  form  of,  i.  cxxi. 

Pellegrina,  ii.  330 

i'eloi)s  and  Ilippodameia,  ii.  389 

Penates,  Etruscan,  i.  Iviii.  lix. 

Penelope  and  Telemachus,  ii.  431 

Pentathlon,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  374 ;  ii.  342 

I'enthesilea,  ii.  169 

Percta,  ii.  275 

Peris,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  338 

Persephone  in  the  Grotta  dell'  Oreo,  i.  350; 
in  Grotta  Golini,  ii.  59 ;  on  vases,  467, 
470 

Perseus  and  Andromeda,  on  Etruscan  unis,  ii. 
165 

Peuugia,  ii.  413;  roads  to,  413;  inns,  416; 
walls,  417;  gates,  417;  Arch  of  Augustus, 
418;  Arco  ISlar/iale,  421;  Museum,  122— 
434  ;  coins,  427 ;  brnn/es,  427  ;  mirrors, 
430;  vases  and  terra-cottas,  431;  singular 
sarcophagus,  432.     .SVc  Pkuusia. 

Peuusia,  its  antiquity,  ii.  434;  history,  434; 
destruction  by  lire,  435;  necropolis,  437 — 
451:  Grotta 'de  Volunni,  437—449;  the 
Paglioni  Collection,  416;  other  tombs,  416, 
450;  Tempio  di  S.  Manno,  450.  <SVr  Pr.- 
uuoia. 

Peruvians,  jiolvgonal  uiasonrv  of  the,  ii.  257 

Pe.stiera,  Ea,  ii".  2S() 

I'etroiii,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  446 

Peutingciian  ta!)le.     Sir  Itineraries 

I'lialera',  i.  250 

riiarus,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  446 

Phiala,  form  of,  i.  cxxii.  cxxiii. 

I'hiloctetes,  i.  263;  ii.  92,  168 

I'liocu'i,  in  f'orsica,  i.  232 

I'liienician,  oiigin  of  ICtruscan  letters,  i.  xlix.; 
iniitalions  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  works, 
ii.  503 

Phrygia,  analogy  to  Etruiia,  in  its  alpliabet, 
i.  xliv.  ;  in  its  monuments,  xliv.,  Ixiv.  ;i3, 
93j  180,  182,  200,  24M,  278;  ii.  ;',;f9,  ;550  ; 
shields  on  tombs,  ii.  442 

rhuplilnns,  the  Etruscan  Jlncclnis,  i.  hii. ;  ii. 
88,  220  ;  mirror  of,  i.  Ivii.,  Ixxix. 

I'hysiognomy,  Etruscan,  i.  xlv.  279 
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riAXO    DI    I'ALMA. 

Piano  di  Palma,  remarkable  tombs  at,  ii.  282 

Sultano,  i.  293 

Piansano,  i.  489 

Piaz/a  d'  Armi,  the  Arx  of  Ycii,  i.  o,  29 

del  Mercatello,  ii.  2J 

Piazzano,  il,  ii.  23,  27 

Piedmont,  Etruscan  inscriptions  in,  i.  sx.wiii. 

Pienza,  ii.  134: 

Pietra  Pertusa,  i.  9 

Pigmies,  battle  of,  with  cranes,  ii.  114 

Pine-cones,  sepulchral  emblems,  ii.  42,  152, 
180 

Pine- woods  of  old  on  the  coast  of  Ital  v,  i.  435 ; 
ii.  71,  273 

Piombino,  ii.  195,  199,  212 

Pipes,  Etruscan,  i.  xliv.  307,  319,  326,  337, 365 

Piracy,  Etruscan,  i.  cii.  291 ;  not  indulged  in 
by  'Care,  231 

Pii-ates,  Etruscan,  i.  lii.  ;  Tyrrhene,  legend  of, 
169 

Pisa,  ii.  69,  138  ;  port  of,  69  ;  Pelasgic  anti- 
quity of,  70  ;  site  of,  70 ;  local  i-emains,  71 ; 
towers,  72 ;  necroi)olis,  72 ;  coins,  72;  Etrus- 
can relics,  73 

Pitigliano,  roads  to,  i.  494.  496  ;  ii.  18  ;  site, 
i.  496  ;  remains  of  antiquity,  497 ;  iun, 
497,  499  ;  necropolis,  497,  498 ;  legend  of 
Count  Orsini,  499 

Pit-sepulchres,  i.  92 

Pithos,  form  of,  i.  cvii. ;  ii.  457,  487,  489,  493 

Plaid,  re.-emblance  to,  i.  397 

Pliny,  on  eniplecton,  i.  81 ;  description  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena,  ii.  345 

the  younger,  his  description  of   the 

Vadimonian  lake,  i.  143 

Pluto,  the  Etruscan,  i.  350  ;  ii.  57 

Poggibonsi,  tombs  near,  ii.  132 

PoGGio  Gajella,  ii.  345  :  its  wall  and  fosse, 
349 ;  tiers  of  tombs,  350 ;  wall-paintings, 
350  ;  circular  chamber,  352 ;  furniture, 
352  ;  labyrinthine  passages,  353  ;  analogy 
to  the  tomb  of  Porsena,  356 

Poggio  delle  Case,  ii.  340 

Grezzano,  ii.  14 

ilichele,  i.  33 

Montolli,  painted  tomb  of,  ii.  327 

Montolo,  ii.  363 

■ de'  Morti,  ii.  373 

di  Moscona,  ii.  225 

Paccianesi,  or  del  Yescovo,  ii.  340 

Prisca,  ii.  8 

•  Eenzo,  painted  tomb  at,  ii.  330,  336 ; 

well-tombs,  336,  341,  365,  545 

del  llocfolo,  ii.  48 

di  San  Cornelio,  ii.  390 

di  S.  Paolo,  ii.  356 

Sei-ragio,  ii.  371 

Stanziale,  ii.  11 

Strozzoni,  i.  498 

Tutoni,  ii.  370 

di  Vetreta,  ii.  199 

Pogna,  Castro,  ii.  113 

Polifemo,  Grotta,  i.  345 
Polimartium,  i.  166 

Polites,  on  Etruscan  urns,  ii.  169,  303,  448 
PoUedrara,  i.  457 

Polychromy,  Etruscan,  i.   l.vv.  201,  477;  on 
vases,  Ixxxviii.  xciv. ;  on  \irns,  ii.  360,  376 
Polygonal  masonry  at  Pyrgi,  i.  290  ;  Pun- 
tone  del  Castrato,  296  ;  materials  of,  290  ; 


POKTRAITS. 

VolteiTa,  ii.  154  ;  Orbetello,  240  ;  Cosa,  246  ; 
Satuniia,  278;  peculiarities  of,  at  Cosa,  248; 
249  ;  topt  by  horizontal,  249;  runs  into  the 
horizontal,  249  ;  anti(|uity  of,  254;  adopted 
by  the  Ixomans,  255  ;  doctrine  of  cdnstructive 
necessity  applied  to,  i.  291 ;  ii.  256 ;  peculi- 
arity of  its  type,  256 ;  used  by  modern  Italians 
in  pavements  and  by  the  ancient  Peruvians 
in  walls,  257;  type  proper  to  the  Pclasgi, 
257  ;  found  in  various  ancient  lands,  258 

Polyneices  and  Eteocles  on  urns,  ii.  167  Sec 
Thehan  Brothers 

Polygnotus,  i.  381,  383 

Polyhymnia,  head  of,  ii.  406 

Polyphemus,  figure  of,  in  the  Grotta  dell' 
Oreo,  i.  349  ;  represented  with  two  eyes,  on 
an  urn,  ii.  191 

Pomarance,  ii.  195 

Pomegranate  in  the  hands  of  female  statues, 
u.  163,  299 

Pomoerium,  in  Etruscan  cities,  i.  Ixvi. ;  ii. 
228 

Pompeii,  an  Etruscan  town,  i.  xxx. 

Pompey,  an  Etruscan  family,  i.  335,  455  ;  ii. 
338  ■ 

Pons  Sublicius  of  wood,  i.  14,  443 

Ponte  della  Badia,  i.  439 ;  singularity  of,  440  ; 
its  castle,  439,  467 ;  aqueduct,  440 ;  con- 
struction anal_ysed,  443 

Ponte  Felice,  i.  121 

Fontanile,  i.  156 

Formello.  i.  14 

d'  Isola,  i.  14 

MoUe,  i.  47 

Salaro,  i.  47 

Sodo  at  Veii,  i   11;  at  Vulci,  439 

Terrano,  i.  92,  94 

PopuLONiA,  roads  to,  ii.  212;  a  colony  of 
Yolaterrte,  138,  215 ;  its  port,  213  ;  castle, 
213;  remains,  214,  216;  walls,  218;  not 
polygonal,  219 ;  tombs,  219;  Etruscan  name, 
220 ;  coins,  220 

Porsena,  his  campaign  against  Rome,  i.  20 ; 
all  the  events  pronounced  by  Isiebuhr 
legendary,  ii.  293;  his  tomb  at  Clusium,  i. 
454 ;  ii.  345 ;  its  dimensions  greatly  exag- 
gerated, 346 ;  analogy  to  the  tomb  at 
Albano,  347 ;  i.  454 ;  to  the  Cucumella  of 
Vul'i,  and  tomb  of  Alyattes  at  Sardis,  453  ; 
ii.  348;  labyrinth,  348;  analogy  to  the 
Poggio  Gajella,  356 ;  name  on  Etruscan 
urns,  338;  whether  Porsena  or  Porsemia, 
357 

Porta  air  Arco,  Yolterra,  ii.  140 ;  antiquity 
of,  143;  three  heads,  144;  portcullis,  145"; 
illustrated  by  an  urn  in  the  Museum  of 
Yolterra,  144,  167 

di  Diana,  Yolterra,  ii.  147 

del  Bove,  Falleri,  i.  104 

diGiove,  i.  102 

Portcullis,  antiquity  of,  ii.  145,  250 
Porticoes  to  Etruscan  houses,  i.  Ixv.  202;  in 
tombs,   98,  99,  120,  196,  203 ;   ii.  10,  11 ; 
ar;\30style,  i.  202 
Portoferrajo,  ii.  218 

Portraits  of  the  deceased,  painted  in  tombs,  i. 
170,  334,  346 

in  statues,  i.  459  ;  ii.  317  ;  in  bronze, 

i.   460 ;   in  canopi,  ii.  308 ;   in  terra-cotta 
heads,  i.  428 ;  ii.  85    454,  455.  459  496 
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rOKTS. 

Torts  of  Etruria :  I'vrgi,  i.  290, 293 ;  Gravisca\ 
4:50 ;  ris;v,  ii.  G9 ;  Luna,  63  ;  I'ojjulonia,  138, 
213  ;  Vada,  201 ;  Tclainone,  235,  237,  268 

Portus  llerculis,  ii.  252 

Poseidon  and  Aithni,  ii.  467 ",  and  Polybotes,  468 

Poscidonia,  or  Pa'stum,  probably  possessed  by 
the  Etruscans,  i.  .\.\x. 

Pot,  cinerarv,  from  Chiusi,  ii.  311 

Potassa,  ii.  "222 

Pottery.     .SVc  V.\ses. 

Puteou,  an  Etniscan  citv,  i.  xx.\. ;  pavement 
of,  li.  118 

Priam,  death  of,  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii.  365 

Prima  Porta,  i.  29,  08 

Prizes  in  public  games,  i.  xciii.  xrvi.;  ii.  331 

Processions,  funeral,  on  sepuklual  monu- 
ments, i.  198,  201,  331,  332,  412;  ii.  454; 
illustrated  by  history,  332 ;  iuneial,  on 
liorseback,  ii.  181;  in  cars,  183;  on  foot, 
184,  315;  painted  on  a  vase,  183  ;  judicial, 
on  Etruscan  urns,  176;  triumplial,  177;  i. 
334 ;  with  captives,  ii.  432  ;  of  priests,  i. 
385  ;  ii.  524 ;  Bacchic,  i.  366 

Prochoos,  forms  of,  i.  cxvi. 

Procopius,  his  description  of  Urbiventus,  erro- 
neously applied  to  Orvieto,  ii.  41 

Prometheus  and  the  vulture,  on  a  vase,  ii.  473 

Promis,  on  Luna,  ii.  65 

Proserpine, rape  of,  im  urns,  ii.  164  ;  on  vases, 
472  ;  sittinir  statue  of,  299,  375 

]'ro\v,  on  coins,  ii.  190,  237,  385 

I'sykter,  fonn  of,  i.  cxiii. ;  ii.  83 

Ptolemy,  incorrectness  of,  ii.  197,  271 

Pusrilists,  received  by  Pome  fiom  Etruria,  i. 
70;  often  represented  on  Etruscan  monu- 
ments.    -SVc  lioxEiis. 

Pu-illares,  ii.  494 

Pujrlia,  vases  of,  i.  xcv. 

Pulbm,  Mr.,  ancient  city,  in  the  Tuscan 
Marcniina.  described  by,  i.  cxxvii. 

Pumpuni,  tomb  of,  ii.  450 

Pumpus,  Etruscan  fonn  of  Pomiieius,  i.  330, 
333,  335 

Punicum,  i.  294 

I'untonc  del  Castrato.nncient  town  and  necro- 
polis, i.  295,  290 ;  must  be  Castrum  Vctus, 


-  del  Ponto,  tomb  at,  i.  120 


Pupluna,  ii.  220 

Putcal.  ii.  423 

i'yraniids  in  Greece,  i.  200,  2St,  387;  in 
Etnuia,  275;  ii.  347;  in  the  tomb  of  Por- 
xt-nn,  345,  347  :  in  Mcxim,  i.  387 

rVHOi,  i.  289;  |)oiyp.iial  walls  of,  290;  di/o 
of  the  town,  291 ';  I'elas^ric,  291  ;  tempb-  of 
Eileillivia,  290,  291,  293;  i.ort  of  Cure, 
290;  a  nest  of  piratcH,  291  ;  no  towers,  293 

rvnliichiHtcM,  i.  316,  400;  ii.  83,  315,  324, 
332,  312 

PythajroraH,  cave  of,  at  CortiiUH,  ii.  406;  its 
pnat  antiqiiify,  408 

Pyxis,  fiiriii  <if,  i.  cxxvi. 


QfAi)nif;A,  of  Vcii,  i.  40;  in  triumjihw,  intro- 
duced frnm  Etruria,  ii.  177;  in  tlie  Anui/on 
nurc(i|)hn;;UH,  ii.  96 

Quay,  ancient,  on  bank  of  the  Maita,  i.  4.14 
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Quiucussis,  ii.  Ill 

Quindici,  Sig.,  his  Proserpine,  ii.  375 
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1{.\CES,  Etruscan,  i.  70,  365,  369,  374 ;  ii.  323, 
331,  333,  342;  institution  of,  i.  232 

of  trifjte,  ii.  106,  315,  366 

on  foot,  ii.  342 

of  women,  ii.  464 

P^ice-horses,  Etruscan,  renowned,  i.  70,  365 

Padicofani,  ii.  291 

Kanks,  distinction  of,  at  public  games,  i.  73 

ll;ipinium,  i.  433 

Kasena,  the  Etruscans  so  called  themselves,  i. 
xxxiv.,  xxxvi. 

Itutumena,  i.  40 

Pavenna,  probably  of  Etruscan  orij;in,i.  xxix. ; 
Etruscan  relics  found  at,  xxxviii. 

Pavines  in  Etruria,  i.  95,  118,  205,  498 

Pavizza,  Count  F.,  his  discoveries  in  the 
necropolis  of  Volsinii,  ii.  27 

Eazor,  crescent-shapeil,  i.  414;  ii.  337,  341, 
366,  516 

Pegisvilla,  i.  439 

Hegulini-G.vlassi,  Grotta,  i.264;  construc- 
tion, 265  ;  anti(|uity,  266  ;  bronzes,  2()7  ;  ii. 
475;  gold  and  jewellery,  i.  268,  269;  ii.  4S5; 
tcrra-cottas.  i.'2i)7  ;  ii."  483 

Peliefs  on  exterior  of  sepulcluTS,  i.  196,  199 — 
201 ;  ii.  6  ;  on  interior,  i.  250,  256,  391 

lleligion  of  Etruria.  i.  liii. 

Peiictti,  on  ^lassa,  ii.  199;  on  landslips,  109  ; 
on  Clu-iuiii  Xo\um,  294 

Ilhatia,  connection  of,  with  Etruria.  i.  xxxvi. ; 
Etruscan  remains  foiuid  in,  xxxvii. 

Rha'tian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  a  Gernuni 
theory,  i.  xxxvi.,  xxxix. ;  ii.  548 

JUiyton,  forms  of,  i.  exxii. ;  ii.  91,  474 

Ui]^nano,  i.  133 

Kings,  worn  by  the  ancients,  i.  476 ;  why 
on  the  fourth  finger,  476  ;  luxury  in,  476  " 

Pio  Maggiore,  i.  92 

KoADs,  cut  in  the  rock,  i.  10,  14,87,89,91, 
118,  119,  lO.),  209,  214,  236,  497;  ii.  3,  13; 
with  inscrijjtions,  i.  63,  119,  205;  ilanked 
with  ]';trus<an  tombs,  i.  209;  ii.  13;  ancient, 
or  causeways,  i.  434;  i)aved,  i.  Ixiii.;  ii.  118 

,  (ireek,  ii.  3 

,  ]{oman,  i.  6,  10,  55,  79,  102,  120,  158, 

501  ;  ii.  25,  280 

Pocca  Iloinana,  i.  61 

Poik-liewu  tomb  near  Castel  d'  Asso,  i.  185 
J{i)cking-!-t(>ne,  i.  173 

P<h1s,  twisted,  in  futu'ral  j)rocessions,  i.  201, 

251,  331,  3;i3 
Poma  (iuadrata,  i.  66,  83,  113  ;  ii.  121 
Poman    house,   ri'semblaiice   of  an    I'ltruscan 
tomb  tn,  i.  41,  256;  ii.  4  J5 

PoMT,  size  of,  i.  15;  rebuilt  with  tin-  luius 
of  Vcii.  K;;  early  walls  of,  6(1,  Srr  Kouia 
(juadrata;  distani  view  of,  56.  147;  domina- 
tion of,  in  Etruria,  ii.  204;  road  to,  from 
Civila  Vecchia,  i.  219 
Eoine,  Museofircgoiiano,  ii.  452—488;  Efrus- 
caii  MuHcuni.Cajiilol.488 — 195;  Kirdierian 
Museum,  VX>:  \\\r  I'.alcslrina  Casket,  497— 
199;  the  I'alcMrina  Treasure,  499—503; 
the  Vub  ian  frescoes,  503 — 508 
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ROMITORIO. 

Homitoi'io,  i.  127 

lloiK-iglione,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  63,  inns,  63 

Eonzano,  Villa,  Bologua,  ii.  oil 

liug-gieri  of  Viteibo,  i.  164,  166,  175 

liuius,  Roman,  on  Etruscan  sites,  i.  166,  433, 
444 ;  ii.  25 

EusELL^,  site  of,  ii.  225  ;  walls,  225,  232 ;  not 
polj'gonal,  227  ;  gates,  228  ;  local  remains, 
229  ;  snlitarj-  seijulchre,  231 ;  excavations, 
231 ;  bronzes  from,  232 ;  probably  one  of 
the  Twelve,  i.  xxxi;  ii.  232  ;  history,  233^ 

Euspi,  on  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii,  i.  324,  325  ; 
on  the  Porta  all  'Areo,  ii.  143 

Eusticated  masonry,  used  by  the  Etruscans, 
i.  167 


Sabate,  its  site,  i.  59 

Sjbatinus  Lacus,  i.  59 

Sabines,  ornaments  of  their  soldiers,  i.  269 

Sacrifice,  relief  of  a,  ii.  25,  486 ;  painting  of 
a,  i.  367 

Sacrifices,  on  Etruscan  ums,  ii.  178  ;  human, 
i.  422,  478  ;  on  monuments,  i.  449  ;  ii.  178, 
179,  456,  504 

Baleto,  i.  90 

SaliL,  their  rites,  i.  58 ;  daiices  of,  323 ;  ii.  324 ; 
gem  of  the,  86,  324 

SaUne,  Le,  i.  431  ;  ii.  136,  195 

Salingolpe,  a  ruined  citj',  tomb  at,  ii.  132 

Salpinum,  ii.  2U,  40 

Salt-works,  ancient,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
i.  19,  422 

at  S.  Clementino,  i.  432 

San  Caseiano,  ii.  113 

-de  Bagni,  ii.  290 

Clementino,  i.  431 

Cornelio,  ancient  city  at,  ii.  390  ;  pro- 
bably Etruscan,  391 ;  and  the  site  of  the 
original  Arretium,  392  ;  or  of  the  colony  of 
Fidens,  393 

(jiorgio.  Count  of,  i.  210 

Giovanni  di  Bieda,  i.  218 

Ippolito,  i.  194 

Lorenzo,  Grotte  di,  ii.  19 

Nuovo,  ii.  19 

Yecchio,  ii.  19 


—  Manno,  Tenipio  di,  ii.  416,  450  ;  not  a 
temple  but  a  tomb,  451  ;  Etruscan  inscrip- 
tion on  the  vault,  451 

—  Martiuo  alia  Palma,  ii.  112 
-,  site  of  Capena,  i.  131 


• Silvestro,  ancient  city  at,  i.  122 ;  convent 

of,  on  Soracte,  128 

Sant'  Agostino,  legend  of,  i.  432 

Sant  Andrea  a  ^lorgiano,  Etruscan  insci-ip- 
tion  cut  in  rock  at,  ii.  112 

Sant  Abondio,  supposed  site  of  Fanum  Fero- 
nia',  i.  130,  133 

Santii  Mariii  di  Falleri.     See  Falleri 

in  Forcassi,  i.  194 

Marinella,  bay  of,  i.  294  ;  remains  found 

at,  294  ;  bridge.-^,  294 

■ Mustiola,  catacombs  of,  ii.  337 

Severa,  site  of  Pyrgi,  i.  289.    See  Pyrgi 

Grcste,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  128  ;  pro- 
bably Fcronia,  129 

Santo  Stefano,  Grotte  di,  i.  164 


SCVLPTURE. 

Saiidals,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixxv. 

Sangallo,  his  chef  d'oeuvre,  i.  88 

Sanguinara,  la,  i.  228 

Sanguinetto,  ii.  415 

Sarcophagi,  Etruscan,  hewn  in  the  rock,  i. 
94 ;  ii.  2b0 ;  curious  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  i.  170  ;  at  Musignano,  i.  470,  472  ; 
at  Toscanella,  475 — 480;  tliat  of  the  Niobids, 
479 ;  ii.  453  ;  at  Care,  i.  245  ;  of  Musarna, 
153,  191 ;  of  Perugia,  ii.  430,  432 ;  in  the 
Gregorian  Wuseum,  ii.  453,454,  456;  like 
temples,  i.  170 ;  in  the  fonn  of  a  circular 
Ionic  temple,  ii.  487;  in  the  form  of  couches, 
i.  477  ;  ii.  305  ;  made  to  order,  i.  480 

Sarcophagus,  the  Anuizon,  ii.  96 — 102,  115 

Sarcophagus  of  the  Priest,  i.  402 ;  of  the  Mag- 
nate, 403 ;  others,  403,  404 ;  of  the  Warrior, 
413;  of  terra  cotta,  408,  480;  ii._305;_of 
stone,  413 ;  of  nciifro^  415 ;  ii.  453,  456  ; 
of  marble,  i.  245,  402,  403  ;  ii.  96,  101,  316, 
454 

Sardinia,  probably  a  possession  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, i.  xxix. ;  not  visible  from  Populonia, 
ii.  217;  Sepoltm-ede'  Giganti,231;  Nuraghe, 
i.  265 

Sardis,  tombs  of  the  kings  at,  i.  388 

Sarsinates,  the,  ii.  434 

S.^RTEANO,  supposed  by  some  the  site  of 
Camars,  ii.  365 ;  collection  of  Cav.  Bargagli, 
364 ;  of  Sig.  Lunghini,  366 ;  of  Sig.  Fanelli, 
367;  tombs,  367 

Saturn,  an  Etruscan  god,  i.  Ivii. 

Saturxia,  roads  to,  ii.  275,  288;  modem 
village,  277  :  ancient  site,  277 ;  the  fat- 
f(ir><(,  277,  281  ;  ancient  polygonal  walls, 
277  ;  gateway,  278  ;  local  remains,  279  ; 
sarcophagi  sunk  in  the  rock,  280 ;  necro- 
polis of,  282 — 285 ;  Pelas2:ic  antiquity  of, 
285  ;  and  of  the  walls,  286'" 

Satyrs,  naked,  in  bronze,  ii.  404 ;  painted  in 
Etruscan  tombs,  i.  367  ;  head  of,  painted, 
ii.  459,  495 

Savorelli,  Marchese,  proprietor  of  the  ami)hi- 
theatre  at  Sutri,  i.  74 

Saxa  Rubra,  i.  29 

Scansano,  ii.  275,  276 

Scappini,  Sig.  Corneto,  i.  416 

Scarabix^i,  described  and  classified,  i.  Ixxvi.  ; 
distinijuished  from  the  Egyptian,  Ixxvii. ; 
collections  of,  ii.  85,  297,  298,  367 ;  where 
found,  297,  i.  Ixxvii. 

Scavi,  aee  Excavations 

Anioaldi,  the,  ii.  529 

deir  Arscnale,  the,  ii.  533 

Benacci,  the,  ii.  531 

de  Luca,  the,  ii.  532 

Malvasia-Tortorelli,  ii.  534 

Scena,  the  best  preserved  in  Italy,  i.  161 

Schellersheitu,  Baron,  ii.  123 

Schliemann.  on  the  Homeric  depos,  i.  cxix. ; 
on  the  owl-faced  goddess,  ii.  309  ;  on  tcira- 
cotta  whorls,  515 

Schmitz,  on  the  Fescennine  songs,  i.  116 

School,  represented  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii. 
179 

Scipio  Africanus,  the  first  who  shaved  daUy, 
i.  381 

Scrofano.  i.  57,  58 

Sculpture,  Etruscan,  i.lxxi. — Ixxvi. ;  coloured, 
246,  402,  477  ;  ii.  314 
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SCYLLA.  I 

Scvlla,  the  Etruscan,  ii.  92, 172, 304,  448 ;  the 
(ircek.  4-59  | 

Scii-tight  ou  a  vase,  ii.  490 

Sea-hoi-ses,  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  168, 
248,  362,  370 :  u.  92,  174,  304,  520,  o21 

Sebaste  in  Cilicia,  ii.  118 

Sec,  Etruscan  for  "  daujrlitcr,"  i.  xlvii. 

Seianus,  ii.  22,  2-5 

Sethi  Curulis.  i.  240 

Selva  la  Eocca,  i.  221.  233 

di  Veth'ta,  ii.  207 

Semcria,  Padre,  i.  183 

Sei'I'LTUiie,  modes  of,  i.  26;  Etruscan — not 
within  city-walls,  92  ;  exceptions,  428  ;  ii. 
401 

,  Roman,  i.  92,  428 

,  Greek,  i.  92,  428 

Serdiio,  the,  ii.  70 

Serjrardi,  Grotta,  ii.  409 

Sermoneta,  Duchess  of,— her  excavations,  i. 
221,  223,  293,  294,  29-3 

Seupexts,  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  169, 
263,  332 ;  their  sacred  character  among 
other  ancient  nations,  lt)9,  170  ;  round  lieads 
of  Furies  and  deities,  169,  331,  3o0,  353, 
398;  ii.  171;  n'uud  arms  of  deities  or 
demons,  i.  332,  3-50,  3-53,  470;  ii.  ol,  52; 
round  legs  of  demons,  i.  348,  412  ;  round 
waists,  ii.  56,  378  ;  painted  on  walls  to  pre- 
vent pollution,  i.  170;  l)randishcdl>viiriests, 
332,  422  ;  bestridden  by  boys,  ;}45  ;  home  by 
demons,  398;  represent  Genii,  170,  2N7 ; 
round  Pluto's  spear,  ii.  58;  round  Charun's 
mullet,  i.  385 ;  l)L:irded,  i.  354 ;  ii.  51 ; 
syuibols  of  volcanic  jiowers,  173  ;  of  bronze, 
155;  of  terra-cotta,  crested,  on  the  walls  of 
a  tomb,  443 

Sci-])eiit-charmers,  i.  374 

Servius  TuUius,  tKjfivr  of,  i.  11 ;  walls  of,  27<^ ; 
represented  in  Etruscau  wall-paintings,  i. 
449 ;  ii.  506 

Sestino,  ii.  88 

Scthlans,  Etruscan  name  of  Vulcan,  i.  Ivii. ;  ii. 
482 

Sette  Vene,  i.  62 

Seven,  a  .sacred  number  with  the  Etruscans, 
ii.  312 

the,  before  Tliebcs,  ii.  167,  448 

Sewerage  of  Etruscau  cities,  i.  l.\ii. 

Sewkk.s,  cut  in  cliffs,  i.  (14,  84,  89,  103,  119, 
152,  1()6,  209,  236,  4S2,  492  ;  formed  in 
citv  walls,  ii.  119,  146;  in  Cyclopean  cities, 
119,251 

Sex,  distinguished  bv  cobnir,  in  Etr\i8c;in 
painted  tombs,  i.  217,  312,  319;  ii.  53,  334 

Sexes,  8c]iaration  nf  the,  i.  379 

Shafls,  means  of  entrance  to  tombs,  i.  93,  162, 
161,  1K3,  212,  32«,  392;  ii,  9,  335  ;  in  the 
IbM.r  of  tombs,  i.  223,  248 

Sharpe,  on  tlie  origin  of  tiie  Etniscan  alpha- 
bet, i.  xlix. 

Sliepiurds,   Konian,  i.   18,  229;    make  good 

guides,  11 1 
SiiiKi.K,  I'ltruHcan, — singular  one  found  at 
lioniiir/o,  i.  171  ;  ii.  -176;  fonn  of  J''fruscan, 
i.  200  ;  ii.  475;  b.irrowe<l  by  the  Komiins, 
i.  Ixi.  200;  deciralion  of  Hcpulchral  moiiu- 
ments.  200,  2KI  :  einblazoucd,  21)0,  2.S5  ;  in 
toinbH,  245,  2  IS,  250,  253,  256,  267,  338, 
455;  in  the  pediment  of  a  tomb,  ii  442  ;  as 


SOV.^NA. 

in  Phrygia,  442 ;  i.  200,  285 ;  at  a  banquet, 
i.  247;  in  Greek  tombs,  284;  on  temples, 
285  ;  on  city  walls,  200,  285  ;  an  auathema, 
284  ;  of  bronze,  414  ;  ii.  475,  476 

Sicilv,  tombs  of,  i.  26 ;  pits  of,  92,  278  ;  vases 
of,"  462.  471 

Siculi,  the,  i.   xxxiv. 

Siege  of  a  titv  represented  on  Etruscau  unis, 
ii.  167,  303' 

Siena,  of  lloman  antiquity,  ii.  129  ;  collections 
of  urns,  130 ;  discovery  of  Gaulish  jewellery 
at  Le  Casaccie,  130 ;  tombs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 131 — 135;  alphabetical  t(mib,  133 

Silenus,  vase  of,  in  the  iluseo  Gregoriano,  ii. 
461 

Silex,  quarries  of,  i.  162,  493  ;  application  of 
the  term,  i.  493  ;  ii.  67 

Sili,  corn-pits,  i.  92 

Siliccrnium,  i.  322 

Silvauus,  an  Etruscan  god,  i.  Ivlii. ;  grove  of, 
228,  230,  273 

Silver  vessels,  in  tombs,  i.  268,  269  ;  ii.  486  ; 
with  inscriptions,  i.  269 ;  now  in  Gregorian 
iluseum,  ii.  486,  496  ;  found  at  Palcstrina, 
501,  503 

Simi)ulum,  i.  360;  ii.  325 

Sirens,  i.  469;  ii.  93;  painted  in  a  tomb,  334; 
in  bronze,  404 

Sisenna,  ii.  369 

Sistrum,  found  at  Orbctello,  ii.  242 

Sisy])hus  in  a  fresco,  ii.  504 

Situla,  the  form  of,  i.  cxvi. ;  of  Florence,  ii. 
104;  of  the  Capitol,  490;  of  La  Certosa, 
523 

Skeletons,  crumbling,  i.  277,  388 ;  from  Etrus- 
cau tombs,  ii.  523 

Skulls,  Etruscan  and  Umbrian,  ii.  523,  543 

Skyphns,  form  of,  i.  cxviii. 

Slaves,  in  Etruria,  i.  lii. ;  insiUTection  of, 
ii.  21,  22,  32;  burial  of,  i.  41,  94;  repre- 
sented in  tombs,  ii.  53,  58  ;  in  luueral  pro- 
cessions, 182,  524 

Slings,  i.  312 

Smalt  in  Etruscau  tombs,  i.  223,  276 

Solar  disk,  in  the  ]i((liiuent  of  a  tomb,  ii.  442 

Solon,  tomb  of,  i.  248 

Solouiuni,  iii)iuions  on,  ii.  20,  95,  270 

Sommavilla,  vases  of,  i.  135 

SouAc  rE,  like  (iibraltar,  i.  127;  views  of  it, 
138,  147;  ^■i<•w  from  it,  127;  gcidogical 
structure,  128,  130;  (|uarried  by  the  Ko- 
mans,  129;  temple  of  .\i)ollo  on",  128,  129; 
wolves,  134;  cave  with  foul  vaiiours,  135 

Soiauo,  an  Etruscan  site,  i.  499;  inn,  500; 
remains,  501 ;  exi'avations,  501 ;  ii.  107 

Soriano,  i.  121.  152 

SoVLs,  symbolised  bv  fis>n-es  on  horseback, 
i.  36.  324,  344,  412;  ii.  181,  455;  or  by 
warriors,  308 ;  ]iassage  of,  3(),  1K1,466;  in 
charge  of  demons,  .331,  342,  400;  in  cars, 
3 12,  472  ;  enti'riug  the  gate  of  hell,  306  ;  led 
by  the  ancients,  i.  .xcvi.  ;  drawn  by  winged 
liorses,  ii.  521 
Sovana,  ii.  1  ;  necro])nlis  of,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Aiusley,  2;  great  variety  of  tombs,  3, 
12  ;  site  of' the  city.  3  ;  decay,  4  ;  l-a  Eon- 
tana,  6;  Poggio  Prisca,  M  ;  Grotta  I'ola,  9  ; 
Soprarijia,  \)\  Poggio  Stanzinle,  11;  roads 
to,  ;{;  excavations,  13,  14;  mouldings,  16  ; 
Etruscan  inscriptions,  16,  17 
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sow    OF    CROMJIYOX. 

Sow  of  Crommyon,  i.  397 

Speoohio.     See  M  i  rrous 

Si)ecula.     <SV(;  ]\[ikkoks 

Spedaletto,  Lo,  ii.  27 

Sperandio,  ii.  431 

Spczia,  gulf,  ii.  63 

Sphinx,  Etiiiseaii,  i.  37 ;  painted  on  tiles, 
257  ;  in  stone,  ii.  3i52  ;  with  a  tutulus,  426, 
301 ;  on  the  exterior  of  a  tomb,  i.  204,  453 ; 
winged,  ii.  300 

Sphyrelaton,  or  hammered  work  in  metal,  i. 
460;  ii.  362 

Spina,  a  Pelasgic,  and  probably  an  Etruscan 
city,  i.  xxix. 

Spineta,  ii.  367 

Spindles  of  bronze,  ii.  516 

Spits,  i.  254 ;  ii.  477,  525 

Spoon  of  ivory,  i.  461 

Spuriua,  in  an  Etruscan  insci'iption,  ii.  388, 
486 

Stackelberg,  Baron,  i.  368 

Stalactites,  on  the  Ponte  della  Badia,  i.  443 

Staninos,  form  of,  i.  cix.  ex. 

Statonia,  placed  at  Castro,  i.  492 ;  perhaps 
Pitigliano,  497  ;  site  not  detemiiued,  493  ; 
quariies,  493  ;  lake  of,  495  ;  ii.  19 

Statua,  i.  221 

Statues,  Etruscan,  in  terra-cotta,  i.  Ixxiii.  ;  ii. 
453,  490 ;  in  stone,  i.  Ixxv. ;  ii.  299  ;  of 
females,  i.  459 ;  ii.  112,  188,  458;  sitting, 
299,  375,  439;  of  Furies,  439;  of  Jupiter  in 
wood,  i.  Ixxv.;  ii.  216;  in  bronze,  i.  Ixxiii.; 
ii.  460 ;  of  a  boy,  supposed  to  be  Tages, 
479  ;  Koman,  of  Melcager,  i.  294  ;  Umbrian, 
of  a  warrior  from  Todi,  ii.  480 ;  injured  by 
kissing,  144  ;  painted,  ii.  454,  458 

Steliv,  or  tomb-stones  at  Orvieto,  ii.  42 ;  at  La 
Certosa,  Bologna,  ii.  519 — 522,  529;  535, 
542 ;  resemblance  of,  to  those  found  at 
Mycenae,  i.  Ixix. 

Steub,  on  the  relation  of  Ehsctia  to  Etruria, 
i.  xlvii. 

Stimigliano,  i.  138 

Stools,  carved  in  the  rock,  i.  41,  241,  253 

Storta,  La,  i.  2,  17 

Straceiacappa,  lake  of,  i.  59 

Strigil,  Etruscan,  i.  408 

Strozzi,  Marchese,  collection  of,  i.  501 ;  ii. 
106 

Strupearia,  a  Faliscan  festival,  i.  107 

Stucco  in  tombs,  i.  171,  244,  247 

StjTia.  relics  found  in,  i.  xxxvii. 

Suana.     See  Sovana 

Suastika,  i.  Ixxxix.  cxiii. ;  ii.  537 

Subulo,  Etruscan  for  tibieeii,  i.  307,  311,  313, 
316,  319 

Succiiiium,  an  engulfed  town,  i.  146 

Succosa,  ii.  243,  253 

Sudertum,  i.  490,  501 

Summanus,  an  Etruscan  deity  who  hurled 
thimder-bolts,  i.  Ivi. 

Superstition,  ancient  resembles  modern,  i.  24 

Surrentum,  probably  of  Etruscan  origin,  i. 
xxx. 

Surrina,  i.  121 :  Yetiis,  at  Yiterbo,  152 

Suthina,  inscribed  on  bronzes,  ii.  27,  88,  104 

SuTRi,  i.  64;  walls,  65;  gates,  66;  history, 
67;  ancient  proverb,  64, 68 ;  key  of  Etrui'ia, 
64 ;  Etruscan  name,  67  ;  ally  of  Home,  67  ; 
besieged  by  the  Etruscans,  67,  423 ;  Porta 


TAllQUIXII. 

Furia,  68 ;  battle  of,  68  ;  rock-hewn  church 

and  catacombs,  69  ;  amphitheatre,  70 — 74 ; 

tombs  in  the  cliffs,  74 — 77  ;  house  of  Pilate, 

78;  excavations,  78 
Swords,  Etruscan,  i.  201;  curved  like  scimitars, 

ii.  442  ;  in  the  hand  of  a  female  figure,  on  a 

sepiili-hral  urn,  447 
Sylla,  his  body  burnt,  i.  27 
Symposium,  Etruscan,  i.  373,   396,  400;   ii. 

325 
Syracuse,  sepulchres  of,  i.  26 ;  ii.  280 ;  tomb 
"of  Archimedes,  151,  296;  amphitheatre  of, 

i.  72;   ancient  roads,   ii.    118;   cmplecton 

masoiu-y  at,  i.  81 


T. 


Tablets,  i.  470;  in  the  hands  of  statues,  ii. 

163;  in  the  Capitol  Museum,  494 
Tablinum,  in  an  Etruscan  tomb,  ii.  445 
Tabula  Cibellaria,  a  forgery,  i.  152 
Taccini  collection,  the,  ii.  376 — 378 
Tacco,  Ghino  di,  ii.  291 
Tages,  legend  of,  i.  lix.  418 ;  supposed  statue 

of,  ii.  47i) 
Talajots  of  the  Balearics,  i.  265  ;  ii.  154 
Talaria,  i.  342,  348,  412 
Tanaquil,  Etruscan  form  of,  i.  327;   ii.  316, 

487 ;  her  powers,  i.   Ixiv.  478 ;  on  a  wall- 
painting,  449 
Tanella  di  Pitagora  near  Cortona,  ii.  406 
Taormina,  theatre  of,  i.  161 ;  its  sceiia,  161 
Tarchon,  legend  of,  i.  417,  418 
Tarentinn,  burial  within  walls  of,  i.  428 
Tarquinii,  its  necropolis,  i.  302,  389 

Grotta  del  Barone,  i.  368 

delle  Bighe,  i.  373 

Bruschi,  i.  412  _ 

de'  Cacciatori,  i.  311 
del  Cardinale,  i.  339 


—  del  Citaredo,  i.  377 

—  Francesca,  i.  371 
delle  Iscrizioui,  i.  364 


del  Letto  Funebre,  i.  315 

del  Mare,  i.  370 

della  Mercareccin,  or  degli  Stucchi,  i. 

391 

del  Moribondo,  i.  362 

del  Morto,  i.  325 

deir  Oreo,  i.  345 

della  Pulcella,  i.  313 

del  Pulcinella,  i.  376 

de'  Pompej,  i.  328 

Querciola,  i.  306 

della  Scrofa  Xera,  i.  396 

dogli  Scudi,  i.  3;j6 

del  Tifone,  i.  327 

d.?l  Tri.dinio,  i.  318 

do'  Vasi  Dipiuti,  i.  358 

del  Yecchio,  i.  356 

Tarquimi,  list  of  the  painted  tombs  now 
open,  i.  305  ;  comparative  antiquity  of  these 
tombs,  380  ;  fair  specimens  of  Etruscan  art, 
382 ;  lost  tombs,  384,  398 ;  painted  tombs, 
reclosed,  399;  tumuli,  386;  Mausoleum,  386; 
Byres  on  the  tombs  of,  340,  398 ;  excava- 
tions, 390,  427  ;  potterv,  414  ;  remains  on 
the  site,  424—428 ;  Arx,  425 ;  Ara  della 
Eegina,  426  ;  buried  arch,  426 ;  walls,  427 ; 
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TAUQiiNirs  misers, 
orig'ui  of  the  citv,  417;  Etruscan  name, 
418,  424;  one  of"  the  Twelve,  xxxi.  41i) ; 
ecclesiastical  metropolis,  3S3.  419;  history 
of,  420—424  ;  intercourse  with  Greece,  o8;J ; 
priests  of,  armed  with  torches  and  serpents, 
332,  422 ;  city  destroyed,  424;  port  of,  435 

S(T  CoKXETO. 

Tarquinius  Prisciis,  his  conquest  of  Etruria 

le,;rendary,  i.  421 ;  introduces  the  Etruscan 

insiyrnia  into  l{ome.  421 :  and  the  Etruscan 

jramcs,  70  ;  builds  the  Circus  Maximus,  70 
Superbus,  expelled   from    iuinic, 

i.  422  ;  took  refuse  at  Can-e,  i.  232,  243 
Tarquins,  tomb  of  the,  i.  242  ;  Etruscan  forms 

of  the  name,  242,  244  ;  ii.  86 
Tarquitia,  family  of,  i.  7,  242 
Tarraco,  an  Etruscan  settlement,  i.  Ixi. 
Tartaglia.  tomb  of,  i.  384 
Tartar-like  physiognomy  in   early  Etruscan 

monuments,  i.  xlv.  270,  281 
Taylor,  Rev.  I>aac,  on  the  Etruscan  language, 

i.  xlvii.,  1.,  Ixx.  ;  ii.  317 
Telamon,  battle  of.  ii.  222.  237  ;  coins,  237  ; 

was  the  port  of  the  newlv-found  city  near 

Magliano,  268 
Telamonaccio,  ii.  236 
Telamone,  ii.  23o ;  its  port,  23.5,  237 ;  anti- 

quitv,  236.  .SVr  Telamox. 
Teleplius,  ii.  92,  168,  424, 448 
Temjile,   remains  of,   betwetn    Sarteano  and 

Cliianciano,  ii.  368 
Temple-like  sarcophagi,  i.  170,  246;  ii.  494 
Temples,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixiv.   Ixv. ;  constructed 

clueHy  of  wood,  Ixv.;  on  heights,  ii.  ;}3 ; 

and  on  .Vrces,  3;> ;  relation  to  tombs,  451 

-; Greek,  ii.  34 

Termessus  in  Pamidiylia,  ii.  118 

Tenii,  ii.  119 

Ten-a-cotta,  Etruscan  works  in,  i.  Ixxii. ;  ii. 

48;  in  the  Mu.seum  at  Elorem-e,   105;  at 

Voltiira,    1S7;    at    Chiusi,    305,    310;    at 

Arezzo,    389 :    at    I'erugia.    432  ;    in    the 

iluseo  Gregorian©,  453,   456,  458;    iji   the 

Capitol,  489,  490,  495;  in  .Museo  Kinhcri- 

ano,  496 
Terra  di  Cesi,  ii.  119 
Tenamare,  ii.  540 
Terra  Mozza,  wallb  at,  ii.  398 
Terrosi,  C'av.,  his  collection,  ii.  359 
'J'essenano,  i.  489 
Tenrlicira,  tombs  at,  i.  93 
'J'eutones,  ii.  70 
Tlialiia,  the  Etruscan  Juiio,  i.  Iv.;  re])rescnted 

on  mirroi-s,  ii.  483 
TliainyrLs  ((.iitcmiin;,'  with  the  Muses,  ii.  467 
Theatres,   anti(|uitv   of,    in  Italv,  i.  71  ;    of 

Falleri,  106;  of  IVrento,  159-^161 ;  of  Eic- 

Bole,  )i.  123 
Tln'ban    lirothci-H,  on   wall  ))aintiiigs,  i.  449  ; 

on  Ktrusran  inns,  ii.  92.  IOC,  l(i7,  ;504,  364, 

378;  most  comtnon  on  those  of  terra-cotta, 

305  ;  on  n  Hurco)>)ia;.''nM,  456 
Tlicbes,  tlic  Seven  before,  on  Etruscan  urns, 

ii.  92,  167,  448 
Theodoiic  sanctioned  grave-siioiliiig,  i.  xcvii. 

390 
Tliepri,  Etruscan  nann-  of  the  'J'iber,  ii.  444 
'J'hera.  isle  of,  i.  203;  ii.  119;  tmnhs,  280 
'Jlierini  family,  fomb  (,{  tjic,  ii.  310 
Thernne.     AVf  Hatlm 


TOKCH. 

Thcsan,  the  Etruscan  Aurora,  i.  Ivii. ;  repre- 
sented on  mirrors,  ii.  482 
Theseus,  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  353,  403, 

405  ;  on  Viises,  ii.  113,  464,  465,  466,  467, 

469,  471 
Thetis,  seated  on  a  sea-horse,  on  an  uni,  ii. 

447 ;  called  Thcthis  on  a  mirror,  482 
Tholi  in  Etruria  and  Greece,  ii.  122, 154, 155  ; 

in  America,  155 
Thrasymene,  lake  of,  ii.  414;  battle  of,  414, 

415  ;  burnt  up,  416 
Thunder-bolts,  eleven  sorts  of,  i.  Ivi. 

calendar,  i.  xliii. 

Suds,  i.  Ivi. 

Thymiaterion,  i.  268,  275;  ii.  488,  489 
Tiber,  vale  of  the,  i.  137,  145,  165  ;  Etruscan 

name  of,  ii.  444 
Tibieen,  i.  307,  333 
Tibiciua,  i.  371,  373 
Tiles,  with  paintings,  i.  257,  259-264 ;  with 

si'pulchral  inscriptions,  ii.  86,  306 
Tin,  found  in  Etruria,  i.  Ixxiii. 
Tiuia,  the  Etruscan  Zeus,  i.  liv.;  represented 

on  mirrors,  ii.  482,  483;  the  name  of  a  family, 

and  of  a  river,  444 
Tintinnabuhim,  ii.  516,  524,  532,  533 
Tiresias,  i.  352;  ii.  482 
Tiryns,  gallery  of,  i.  265,  386;  walls,  described 

by  Pausanias,  ii.  226 
Tisiphone.  i.  332,  ;U3  ;  ii.  73 
Todi,  ii.  62,  119;  bilingual  inEcrlption  from, 

456  ;  statue  from,  480 
Toga,  origin  of  the,  i.  xliv.;  received  by  the 

Komans  from  the  Etruscans,  xliv.;  latterly 

used  only  as  a  shroud,  ii.  106,  IS7  ;pr<ctixt(i, 

54,  ;m;'jjir/ti,ii()7 
Tollii,  excavations  at,  i.  300 
Tomba  Golini,  ii.  52,  80 
Tombara,  ii.  268 
Tombolo,  ii.  252 
ToMUs,     Etruscan,     subterranean,    i.    Ixiii. 

Ixviii.  ;  lilled  in  past  ;iges,  xcvii.  182,  390  ; 

analogy  to  houses,  lxi.\.  41,  176,  180,  208, 

217,  2:J8,  33(i;  ii.   11,  42,  :550,  415,  449;  to 

hut.s  i.  Ixx.  278;  to  temples,  19(1.  202,  241, 

;)39  ;  ii.  2,  10,  451;  to  funeral  ])yre.s,  i.  278; 

like  ci-omlechs  at  Santa  .Marinella,  295;  at 

Satimiia,   li.   283;    at   Cortona,    409;    like 

guardhouses,  i.  295;  elliptical,  i.  182,249; 

coiiital,  cut  in  rock.  92,  119;  circular,  171. 

455;  ii.   151,  152,    153,    157,   352:  vaidted 

with  a  perfect  arch,   ;i38,   3;!9,    100,   450; 

domed,  ii.  154  ;  hollowed  in  the  eaitli,  518; 

fomicd  of  slal)s,5i;i,  518;  witli  chiiinieys,  i. 

9;i;  with  tniKJi  and  ramjiart,  i.  217.  -155; 

withincily  walls,  128;  ii.  242,  400;  draining 

of,  i.  77,  'I'li  ;  ii.  152;  incongruity  between 

exterior    and    interior,    i.    181,    202;    are 

ban(|uel ins-halls    <if    the    de.ad,    208,   475; 

ancient  lu.\ui\  in, 383;  sacredness  of,  383; 

])rofanati.in  oi;  77,89,  120,  .3;j9,  :{91,  498; 

li.  31 ;  described  liy  Ariosto,  i.  335 
,  Etruscan,  imitation  of.  at  Toscanella, 

i.  475;  in  the  .Muscinu  at  I'ldrence,  ii.  80; 

in  llii' (ircsorian  Muscuni,  1X8 
Tombs,  ]{.pman,  i.  iwiii.  101,  105,  383,  446,455 
,  Greek,  i.  Ixviii.,  265,  383;  of  Greek 

priests,  269 
Torch,   on   funeral   ni'inunienls,   ii.    182;   of 

wood,  490 
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TOREUTIC    AKT. 

Toreutic  art  in  Etriuia,  i.  Ixxiii. ;  earliest  mode 

of,  4G0 
Torquatus,  scene  of  his  combat  with  the  Gaul, 

i.  47 
Torques,  i.  269, 476 ;  on  statues,  ii.  305;  of  gold, 

i,  xxxvii. 
Ton-e  di  Baratti,  ii.  213 

della  Bella  Marsilia,  ii.  235 

■ di  Chiaruccia,  i.  296 

Giuliana,  i.  138 

— di  Maccarese,  i.  220 

Nuova,  site  of  Alga;,  i.  299 

— —  di  San  Manno,  ii.  416 

■ San  Vincenzo,  ii.  202 

della  Tagliata,  ii.  253 

di  Troja,  ii.  222 

ToscANELLA,  inn,  i.  474 ;  the  Campauari  and 

their  collection,  474 — 481 ;  torn!)  of  the  Cal- 

carello,  478  ;  antiquity  of  the  site,  481 ;  S. 

Pietro,  482 ;  local  remains,  482  ;  necropolis, 

483;  Grotta  Regina,  483;  excavations,  484 — 

487 ;  pottery,  487 
Towers,  of  Falleri,  i.  101—104;  of  Cosa,  ii. 

248 ;  double,  i.  482 ;  round,  represented  on 

an  uni,  ii.  448;  look-out,  on  headlands,  216, 

246  ;   in  tumuli,  i.    452 ;  as  pi-escribed  by 

Vitruvius,  102;  ii.  248 
Towns,  Etruscan,  nanielcss,  i.  166 ;    ii.  208, 

243,  289.     &r  Cities 

■ engulfed  by  lakes,  i.  59,  146 

Tragedies,  Etruscan,  i.  Ix. 

Trajanus  Portus,  ii.  222 

Travertine,  used  in  polygonal  masonry,  ii.  154, 

259 ;    of  Satumia,  286 ;   in  the  Cyclopean 

walls  of  Kusella;,  226  ;    in  the    horizontal 

masonry  of  Chiusi,  295,  and  Perugia,  417 
Treasure,  traditions  of  liidden,  i.  56,  78 
Treasuries  of  Greece,  i.  265,  268,  386 ;  ii.  122, 

154 
Treaty  between  Etruria  and  Carthage,  i.  Ixi. 
Trees,  conventional  mode  of  representing,  ii. 

323 
Treia,  glen  of,  i.  90 ;  junction  with  the  Tiber, 

138 
Trevignano,  i.  59 
Triclinia,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  238,  248 ;  ii. 

340,  350 
TrigaJ,  race  of,  ii.  315,  323,  366 
Tripods  of  bronze,  i.  267  ;  ii.  475,  480 
Triptolemos,  in  winged  car,  ii.  464,  473,  488 
Trilurrita,  Villa,  ii.  69_ 
Triumphs,  Etruscan,  ii.  177 
Itoman,  derived  from  Etruria,  ii.  177; 

description   of,  by  Appian,   agreeing  with 

scenes  on  Etruscan  unis,  l77 
Troilus,  ii.  93,  114,  303,  422,  424,  448,  470 
Trossulum,  taken  by  Roman  knights,  ii.  31 ; 

not  identical  with  Troilium,  31 
Troy,  Scffian  gates  of,  i.  12;  war  of,  shewn  on 

Etruscan  monuments,  480;  ii.  93, 168,  303  ; 

on  vases,  ii.  81,  114 
Trumpet,  Etruscan,  or  lituus,  i.  333,  337  ;  ii. 

331,412,  413,  476;  invention  of,  i.  xxxy. 

xliv.  ;  ii.  52 
Tucludcha,  an  Etruscan  demon,  i.  353 
Tullianum,  ii.  122 
Tumuli,  at  Veil,  i.  32 ;  Montcroni,  223 ;  at 

Caere,  228,  239,  266,  274,  275,  277  ;  at  Tar- 

quinii,  356,  386,  391  ;  at  Vulci,  452,  455; 

Volten-a,  ii.  153  ;  between  Cecina  and  Bol- 


gheri,  201;  at  Populonia,  219;  Kusellfo, 
232 ;  at  the  city  discovered  near  Magliano, 
266;  Satumia,' 283 ;  of  Poggio  Gajcdla,  at 
Chiusi,  349,  356;  at  Cortona,  409";  in  the 
cemeteries  of  the  aborigines  of  Italy,  i.  388; 
ii.  286 ;  in  Lydia,  i.  ^278,  388,  4o3,  454  ; 
not  imitations  of  tents,  Ixx. 

Tunnels,  Etruscan,  i.  Ixiii.,  11 

Tunny-fishery,  at  Populonia,  ii.  216  ;  at  Cosa, 
246 

Turan,  the  Etruscan  Venus,  i.  Ivii. ;  repre- 
sented on  miiTors,  154  ;  ii.  429,  430,  483 

Turchina,  i.  424 

Turianus,  an  Etruscan  artist,  i.  220 

Tunns,  or  Thurnis,  the  Etruscan  Mercury,  i. 
Ivii.  ;  represented  on  miiTors,  ii.  482,  483 

Tuscan  order  of  architecture,  i.  Ixv.;  illustrated 
by  monuments,  202,  241,  277 

Tuscania,  i.  473.     Sec  Toscanella 

Tuscanica  signa,  i.  Ixxiv. ;  ii.  89 

Tutni,  or  Tutna,  an  Etruscan  name,  ii.  370 

Tutulus,  worn  by  priests,  i.  366 ;  ii.  434  ;  by 
men,  51,  57;  worn  bv  women,  i.  316,  357, 
358,366,  368,  400;  ii.'SO,  300,  495,  515;  by 
a  dwarf,  ii.  332 ;  by  a  deity,  427  ;  i.  263 

Twelve  Cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confedera- 
tion, i.  xxxi. ;  Veil,  i.  19,  28 ;  Falerii,  108, 
112;  Ca-re,  231;  Tarquinii,  418,419;  Vol- 
sinii,  ii.  20;  VolateiTse,  138;  Rusclkr,  232; 
Vetulonia,  270 ;  Clusium,  291  ;  Arretium, 
380  ;  Cortona,  400  ;  Perusia,  434 

Twelve  Tables,  the,  i.  27,  92 

Typhon,  the  Etruscan,  ii.  12;  on  Etruscan 
monuments,  i.  168,  253,  328,  329;  ii.  12, 173 

• ,  tomb  of  the,  i.  327-    Sec  TARauiNii 

Tyrol,  EtruscHii  relics  in  the,  i.  xxxvii. 

Tyrrhena  sigilla,  i.  Ixxiv. 

Tyrrheni,  Etruscans  so  called  by  the  Greeks, 
i.xxxv;  confounded  with  thePelasgi,xxxiv. 

Tyrrhenus,  legend  of,  i.  xxxv.  417 


U. 


Ulysses  blinding  Polyphemus,  in  a  wall- 
painting,  i.  349 ;  on  a  vase,  ii.  491 ;  escap- 
ing from  Pol}phenius,  on  an  ivory  cup,  ii. 
362 ;  with  the  Sirens,  on  Etruscan  urns, 
ii.  85,  93,  170;  with  Scylla,  304,  422, 
424,448;  ^\'ith  Circe,  93,  170,  360;  slaying 
the  suitors,  170,  360;  Etruscan  legend  of, 
399  ;  in  Hades,  482 

Umbrellas,  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  472  ; 
ii.  520  ;  antiquity  of,  330 ;  in  a  tomb  at 
Chiusi,  330 

Umbri,  tlie  earliest  inhabitants  of  Etruria,  i. 
xxxiv.  ;  ii.  285 ;  built  Camars  or  Clusium, 
292;   Cortona,  399;  Perusia,  434 

Umbria,  on  an  Etruscan  urn,  ii.  328 

Umbrian  inscription  on  a  statue,  ii.  480 ; 
bilingual  with  Latin,  456 

Umbro,  the,  ii.  235 

Umrana,  family  of,  ii.  328 

Unguent  pots,  i.  458  ;  ii.  79 

Unhealthiness  of  the  Etruscan  coast,  i.  431 : 
ii.  204,  223,  236,  243 

Urinates,  Etruscan  family  name,  i.  170,  186 

Ukns,  cinerary,  with  head-handles,  i.  40  ;  ii. 
454 ;  in  the  form  of  statues,  ii.  299,  314, 
353,  375  ;  in  the  fonu  of  Canopi,  308  ;  fan- 
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t.astic  with  figures  of  women  and  dragons, 
310,  311  :  in  the  form  of  a  banqueting 
couih,  305  ;  like  houses,  348  ;  like  temples, 
i.  484 ;  ii.  305,  366,  440,  4S6 ;  like  huts,  i. 
Isix.,  27 ;  ii.  457 ;  numerous  in  one  tomb, 
152,  153  ;  p.iinted  and  gilt,  153,  163,  305, 
360,  364,  376,  446,  447;  of  terra-cotta,  i. 
480;  ii.  106,  187,  305,  459;  of  bronze, 
522  ;  crowned  with  cliaplets,  i.  395 ;  value 
of,  as  records,  ii.  161 :  bearing  Greek  mvths, 
92,164,  455;  at  Florence,  89— 95 ;  at'Vol- 
terra,  162—185;  at  RusselUu,  224;  atChiusi, 
301—306  :  at  Cetona,  360  ;  at  Sarteano,  364; 
at  Citta  la  I'icvc,  376—378;  at  .ii-ezzo,  388 ; 
at  Perugia,  422—424,  438—440,  446-448  ; 
at  Rome,  454,  455 ;  at  IJologua,  522 

Usil,  Etruscan  name  of  l^hccbus,  i.  Ivii. ;  ii. 
482 

Ustrina),  i.  456 ;  different  from  husta,  456 


Y.vccAUECci.v,  i.  32 

Vaccina,  the,  i.  228 

Vada  Volaten-ana,  ii.  195,  201 

Yadimonian  Lake,  battles  of,  i.  142,  144,  423  ; 
Pliny's  description  of  its  floating  islands,  143 

Yado  di  Trosso,  ii.  31 

Yalca.  la,  i.  6 

Yalentano,  i.  493 ;  supposed  by  Canina  to  be 
Fanum  Voltumna',  494 

Valerias  Antia*,  his  legend  of  the  Thrasymcnc, 
ii.  416 

Valerj,  Sig.,  i.  481 

Vandalism,  in  Italy,  i.  54,  450 

Vanth,  an  Etruscan  demon,  ii.  317,  504 

Varro,  his  description  of  the  tomb  of  Lars 
Porsena  ii.  346 

Vase,  the  Anubis,  ii.  318 ;  the  Fran(jois,  ii.  113 
—115 

Va.'je.s  of  Etraria,  earliest  arc  not  painted,  i. 
Ixxxvii.,  cv. ;  of  Vcii,  39;  of  CaTc,  282; 
of  Clusium.  crowned  with  cocks,  ii.  76,  78, 
312 ;  of  Villanova,  514 ;  how  blackened, 
307;  bearing  Etruscan  inscrijjtions,  i.  ci. 
cii. ;  insrribed  with  tlic  Etruscan  alphabet, 
i.  172,  271 :  ii.  22 1 ;  with  an  unknown  tongue, 
i.  Xfviii.;  imitations  of  (ircck  vases,  ci.,  cv.; 
names  of  the  various  sliapes,  cvi. 

,  Greek,  found  in  Etruria,  i.  l.vxxviii., 

cv.;  painted,  classified  according  to  styles,  i. 
Ixxxviii. ;  Egyptian,  or  A-^iatic,  Ixxxviii.; 
Doric,  Ixxxix. ;  Etruscan,  or  Tyrrhene, 
xci.;  tlic  'Perfect,'  xciii. ;  the  iJccadeiice, 
xcv.;  classified  accordiii','  to  form  and  use, 
cvi.;  ii.  460;  why  placed  in  tombs,  i.  xcvi.; 
Panathcnaic,  xiiii. ;  ii.  467;  with  (ircck  in- 
wriiifioiiH,  i.  c. ;  ii.  113,  462;  with  the 
Pclasgic  al])habet,  i.  271;  with  PehiBgic 
hexameters,  273;  of  Veii,  fix  the  date  of  the 
urt,  39;  honie-ma<le,  or  im]K)rtcd,  xcviii.; 
rommcrcc  in,  xiviii.;  with  eyes,  169,  471; 
ii.  473;  opinions  on.  i.  471;  a^lorned  with 
wreaths,  395:  the  Fran<;ois,  ii.  113—115; 
restoration  of,  i.  469;  mended  by  the  ancients, 
i.409;  ii.  470.  471:  value  of,  i.  xcvii.:  burnt, 
xcvi.:  red,  of  .Arrctiuni.  ii.  38:5;  factory  rif 
Roman,  ;J69:  olSaliina,  like  those  of  Etruria, 
i.  135;  Murrhine,  xcvii. 


VIA   VEIEXTAXA. 

Vaults,  in  Etruscan  tombs,  ii.  338,  339,  400, 
450 

Veientines,  their  skill  as  pottei-s,  i.  13,  40 

A'eii,  site  of,  i.  1 ;  one  of  the  Twelve  cities,  28  ; 
walls,  4,  5,  11,  12;  gates,  9,  10,  12,  14;  of 
brass,  Ixxiv. ;  Arx,  5,  25,  29  ;  cuniculus  of 
Camillus,  7,  8,  24 ;  temple  of  Juno,  7 ; 
bridges,  10,  13,  14;  Ponte  Sodo,  11 ;  extent; 
of  the  city,  15;  «//«-,  19;  history,  18-24; 
siege,  6,  23;  kings,  22,  28,  32,  125;  wine, 
19;  tomb-!,  10,  25,  31 ;  Grotta  Campana,  33 
— 12,  367;  columbarium,  10;  excavations, 
31;  pottery,  13,  39,  40,  282;  Roman  colony 
of,  16,  494  :  Roman  i-em;iins,  4,  5,  16 

Vejo'si.s,  or  Vedius,  an  Etruscan  thunder- 
wielding  god,  i.  Ivii. 

Vel,  or  Vul,  an  Etruscan  initial,  i.  445 ;  ii. 
139 

Velathri,  ii.  139,  190 

Yelchas,  tomb  of  the,  i.  339,  346_ 

Velimnas,  th(^  Etruscan  form  of  Volumnius,  ii. 
438  ;  tomb  of,  437 

Yclinia,  ii.  439 

Velletri,  ii.  139;  archaic  reliefs  fomid  at,  i. 
Ixxii.,  220,310 

Velsina,  ii.  20 

Velthur,  an  Etruscan  family,  i.  337,  477  ;  ii. 
17,  33,  199 

Venus,  called  Tui'an,by  the  Etruscans,  i.  Ivii. 

Aphakitis,  sluine  and  lake  of,  ii.  110 

and   Cupid,   in   bronze,    i.    415;   and 

Adonis,  on  mirrors,  ii.  429,  430 

Vcrentum,  i.  494 

Vermisj/lioli,  Cav.,  ii.  433,  437  ;  his  answer  to 
Sir  \\.  Betham,  441  :  his  death,  127 

Vermilion,  the  conventional  hue  of  gods  and 
heroes,  i.  247,  312,  477  ;  ii.  90 

Verona,  Etruscan  inscription  found  at,  i. 
xxxviii. 

Vertumnus,  an  Etruscan  god,  i.  Ivii. ;  ii.  33 

Verube,  sewers  of,  ii.  251 

Vesentum,  i.  494  ;  ii.  30 

Vesi,  tomb  of  the,  i.  3.'j9 

Vestibule,  to  a  tomb,  i.  120;  at  Casrc,  277 

Veterncnsis,  Mussa.  ii.  198,  199 

Veti,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  446 

Vetralla,  i.  80,  194  ;  inn  at,  194;  guide,  195 

Veti'i.oma,  falsely  placed  at  \iterbo,  i.  151  ; 
at  Vnici,  446  ;  at  Castiglion  liernardi,  ii. 
196;  m  the  n)ountains  near  Campiglia,  ii. 
206  ;  at  Cami)iu:lia  itself,  209  ;  at  Alassa,  or 
its  neighbourhood,  198;  at  Orbctello,  263 ; 
at  Castagneto,  202  ;  at  C'obmna  di  Ihniano, 
223;  most  probably  near  Magliano,  269; 
size  of,  265  ;  local  remains,  266  ;  history  of, 
269;  insignia  of  i;in])ire  derived  from,  i70  ; 
maritime  character  of,  272  ;  established  by 
monumental  evidence,  273  ;  coins  ascribed 
to,  272  ;  destruction  of,  uncertain,  273 

Via  ^Emilia,  ii.  5:U 

Amerina,i.86,102,in,119,120,  142, 145 

Ap]>ia,  i.  MtC);  ii.  257 

Aur.lia,  i.  221,  22(i,  294,  4;«,  436,  437, 

439;  ii.  202,  211.  23S 

Cassia,  i.  2,  5,  54,  58,  59,  63,  79,  80,  194; 

ii.  313,  ;{74 

Clodia,  i.  55,  61,  218,  482,  490 ;  ii.  280 

Fbiminia,  i.  29,  47,  58,  122,  123,  12? 

Salaria,  i.  41,49 

Voientaua,  i.  5 
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Vihcnna,  i.  449,  477 ;  ii.  20,  25,  86,  94,  95, 
506,  507 

Yicarello,  large  find  of  coins  at,  i.  60 ;  ii. 
496 

Vice,  Lago  di,  i.  416 

Vicus  Matrini,  i.  79 

Vignanello,  i.  121 

Villanova,  cemetery  of,  ii.  512-517 

Yirgiu-tombs,  i.  26"5,  388,  390  ;  ii.  27 

Viseonti,  on  the  Grotta  Toiiouia,  i.  277 

Yisor,  Etruscan,  ii.  476 

Viteubo,  i.  150;  supposed  to  be  Fanum 
Voltumufe,  151 ;  more  probably  Surriiia, 
152  ;  ancient  remains,  152  :  the  Bazzichelli 
collection,  153;  inn,  155;  half  of  the  Nor- 
chian  pediment,  200 ;  road  from  Vetralla, 
193  ;  from  Toscanella  to,  488 

Yitorchiano,  singular  privilege  of,  i.  163 ; 
peopled  from  Xorehia,  204 

Yitruvius,  his  definition  of  emplecton  masonrj', 
i.  80;  on  the  monuments  of  Ferentum,  161 ; 
on  city-gates,  101 ;  ii.  148,  251 ;  on  towers, 
248  _ 

Yittori,  his  work  on  Bomarzo,    i.  172 

Yitozzo,  i.  501 

YoLATERR^ij,  one  of  the  Twelve,  i.  x.xxi. ;  ii. 
138;  site  of  the  city,  137;  history,  138 ;  agev, 
138;  Etruscan  name,  139;  maritime  charac- 
ter, 138  ;  defended  by  Cicero,  139  ;  walls,  i. 
13,  80;  ii.  138,  145-149;  at  Sta  Chiara,  145; 
at  the  Seminario,  149  ;  Porta  all'  Arco,  140; 
Porta  di  Diana,  147  ;  lunsof,  in  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa,  72;  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence, 
90  ;  in  the  ]\[useum  of  Volterra,  161 ;  in  the 
Gregorian  Museum,  455 ;  their  date,  i. 
Ixxvi. ;  ii.  154,  186;  jewellery,  191;  pot- 
ter3',  77,  188 ;  sarcophagi  in  the  Museum, 
183;  bronzes,  155, 189;  warrior  in  relief,  188; 
size  of  the  city,  149 ;  amphitheatre,  149 ; 
Piscina,  150;  Terme,  150:  necropolis,  151; 
Grotta  de'  !Mannini,  151 ;  tomb  of  the 
Ca;cina\  152;  TlioU,  154;  excavations,  155, 
157,  158,  160  ;  Greek  coins,  155  ;  Buche  de' 
Saracini,  158  ;  Saline,  195  ;  scenery,  156  ; 
Porta  a  Selci,  185.     Sec  YoLTEiiR.i 

Yolnius,  ii.  439.     See  Yolmunius 

Yolpajo,  ii.  369 

Yolsci,  subject  to  Etrui'ia,  i.  xxviii.  445 

Volscian  reliefs  from  Yelletri,  i.  Ixxii.  220, 
310 

VoLSiNir,  Mstory  of,  ii.  20 ;  castles,  19 ;  Etrus- 
canname,20;  coins,  20;  one  of  the  Twelve, 
20;  two  thousand  statues,  21 ;  insurrection 
of  slaves,  21,  22,  32;  site  of,  23;  Etrus- 
can city  destroyed,  23 ;  local  remains,  23, 
26  ;  temple  of  Nortia,  24;  amphitheatre,  25; 
excavations,  26 ;  lake  of,  19, 26,  29  ;  islands, 
29;  miracle,  28;  quarries,  i.  161,  493;  ii. 
29.  See  Bolsena 
Yolta,  the  monster,  ii.  22,  178 
Volte KRA,  roads  to,  ii.  136;  inn,  140;  ala- 
basters, 140;  Museum,  160;  Le  Bake,  147. 

See  VOLATERR^ 

Yoltumua.  an  Etruscan  goddess,  i.  Ivii.  151 ; 

ii.  33,   199,  439 ;  her  shrine,  i.  151.     See 

Fanum  Yoltumx^e 
Yolumuia,  Lucia,  ii.  439 
Yolumnii,  tomb  of  the,  ii.  437  ;  inscription  on 

door-post,   438 ;    sepulchral  banquet,  438 ; 

urns,  438;  painted  scene  on  an  urn,  439; 


temple-um,  440 ;  decorations,  441 :  furni- 
ture, 444 ;  the  Yelimnas  family,  444 ;  date 
of  the  tomb,  445  ;  another  tomb  of  the,  443 

Yolumnius,  or  Yolnius,  a  writer  of  Etruscan 
tragedies,  i.  Ix. ;  ii.  439 

Yotive  offerings,  ii.  108,  109,  459,  483 

Yulcan,  called.  Sethlans  by  the  Etruscans,  i. 
Ivii. ;  ii.  482  ;  worshipped  at  Perusia,  435 

Yulci,  recently  rediscovered,  i.  437,  447;  grand 
bridge  and  aqueduct,  440 — 444 ;  site  of  the 
city,  444  ;  no  history,  444;  Etruscan  charac- 
ter of  the  name,  414  ;  connection  with  the 
Yolsci,  445;  ii.  261;  Itoman  remains,  i.  444, 
446 ;  necropolis,  448,  451 ;  tomb  of  the  Sun 
and  Moon,  274,  448;  painted  tombs,  449, 
465 ;  the  Cucumella,  452 ;  Grotta  d"  Iside, 
457 ;  painted  vases,  461 — 163  ;  compared 
with  those  of  Tarquinii,  462;  gold  and 
jewellery,  463;  ii.  485;  inscription,  487; 
"terra-cottas,  i.  463 ;  bronzes,  469  ;  fi-escoes, 
ii.  503—508 


^ 


"SYailixg-women,  i.  323 ;  ii.  301,  315,  366 ; 

why  they  beat  their  breasts,  and  tore  their 

flesh,  i.  xcvi. ;  ii.  301 
"VYallachia,  torque  found  in,  i.  xxxvii. 
"Warriors,  futures  of,   ii.    87,   105,   111,  491 ; 

reliefs  of,  106,  125,  18S,  315 
TYarrior-tombs,  i,  37,  268,  388,  413,  414,  455 
"\Yater-channels  in  roads,  i.  89,  119,  209,  214; 

ii.  13 

in  the  amphitheatre  of  Sutri,  i.  73 

in  tombs,  i.  77  ;  ii.  411 

Water-snakes  on  Etruscan  monuments,  i.  168 
\\'athen,   Mr.,    on   the   arches    in    Egyptian 

tombs,  i.  Ixvii. ;  on  tlie  origin  of  heraldry, 

i.  285 
Weapons,  Etruscan,  ii.  476  ;  in  tombs,  i.  267  ; 

discovery  of,  in  a  lake,  ii.  109 
Welcker,  Prof.,  on  Yulci,  i.  463 
Well-tombs,  i.  162, 183;  ii.  312,  336,  310,  341, 

365,  518,  522,  539,  540 

earthenware  lining  to,  ii.  494 

Westphal,  on  the  ]S'ovem  Pagi,  i.  60 ;  on  site 

of  Graviscoe,  431 
TMieel  on  Etruscan  coins,  ii.  402,  427 
AMiorls  of  terra-cotta,  ii.  515 
Wild-beasts,  sepulchral  emblems,  i.  391  ;  ii. 

77,  114;  on  the  lamp  of  Cortona,  404;  on 

vases,  462 ;  i.  xc. 
Wilkinson,  Sir  G.,  on  Egyptian  tombs  with 

arched  roofs,  i.  Ixvii. ; "  his  description  of 

the  tomb  at  Beni  Hassan,  ii.  133  ;  of  the 

tomb  of  the  lleliefs,   at  Cervetri,  i.  253, 

255 
Windows  in  tombs,  i.   208,  216,  238;    in  a 

shaft  opening  into  tombs,  ii.  335 
Wines  of  Etruria,  i.  19,  230,  435,  493  ;  ii.  19, 

66,  371,  380 
Wings,  attributes  of  genii  and  demons,  i.  198, 

200,  287,  342,  353,  354 ;  ii.  56,  94 
Witt,  Sig.  E.  de,  e.xcavations  at  Orbetello,  ii. 

241 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  i.  Ixxiv. ;  ii.  90,  492 
Wolves  of  Soracte,  i.  134,  135 
Women,  treatment   of,  in  Etruria,  i.  Ixiv. ; 

equality  with   men,   310;  proved  by  the 
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AVOODEX   BOWLS. 

unis,  Li.  16:2 ;  probabl3-cducatci1, 163;  Etrus- 
can, maligned  bj- the  Greeks,  i.  o21;  used 
roug-c,  321 ;  modesty  of,  321 ;  uuchastity  of, 
xlv. ;  beauty  of.  476,  .478  :  eftigics  of,  459, 
460;  fondness  of,  for  wine,  ii.  91;  Eoman, 
91 
Wooden  bowls  in  Etruscan  tombs,  i.  414 
Wreaths    in    Etruscan    tombs,   ii.    28.     tScc 

Ch.m-lets 
Wrestlers,  Etrasean,  i.  36o;  ii.  323,  327,  333, 
342 


Xan'thus,  an  historian  of  Lydia,  i.  xxxv.  xl. 
Xerocampo,  bridge  of,  i.  Ixvil. ;  ii.  2o0 
Ximenes,  the  Marchese  Panciatichi,  ii.  277 


ZIUI. 

Y. 


TucATAx,  pseudo-arches  of,  i.  266  ;  fascinuni 
on  monuments  of,  ii.  120 


Zacchio,    Zaccaria,    describes    ruins    called 

Yetulonia,  ii.  207 
Zambra,  tombs  of,  i.  26.5,  278,  203 
Zannoni,  Cav.  A.,  his  beautiful  work  on  the 

Certosa,  IJologiia,  ii.  012 ;  liis  excavations, 

517;  on  '■^  il)tti)uiabi(la,'''  533 
Zeus  aiul  Aigina,  ii.  469 
Zilli,  relics  found  at,  i.  xxxvii. 
Ziii,  ii.  299.    <SV6'  WeU-tombs 


ADDENDA    TO    YOL.    II. 


Page  14,  to  note  G — A  tomb  at  Sovana  was  found  to  contain  a  necklace  of 
electron,  the  mixed  metal,  an  iinfiuentariam  of  alabaster  in  the 
form  of  a  woman's  bust,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian,  like  those 
from  the  Isis-tomb,  Vulci,  some  lelcythl  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
and  a  small  figure  of  blue  smalt,  with  hieroglj-phics,  recognized 
by  Lepsius  as  real  Egyptian,  of  the  2Gth  dynastj%  or  between 
673  and  527  B.C.  Such  figures  were  called  "  abschfi"  or  "  an- 
swerers," and  Avere  placed  in  tombs  to  secure  for  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  certain  advantages  in  the  other  world.  Ann.  Inst. 
1876,  p.  242.— Helbig. 

Page  106 — .Since  the  description  in  the  text  was  written,  the  Etruscan 
Museum  at  Florence  has  received  some  important  additions  ; 
among  them  an  interesting  collection  of  bronzes  recently  found 
near  Telamone,  and  exhibited  by  Signor  Vivarelli  of  Pistoja. 
Also  a  large  stone  sarcophagus  with  a  gable  roof,  at  each  angle 
of  which  is  a  sphinx  couchant,  and  on  the  ridge  at  each  end  a 
lion.  Beneath  each  of  these  beasts  is  a  large  human  face  m 
relief,  the  central  one,  in  one  pediment,  being  a  male,  flanked  by- 
two  females  ;  in  the  opposite  pediment  a  female  face,  between 
two  of  the  other  sex.  Whether  the  lions  and  sphinxes  are 
supposed  to  be  protecting  the  souls  of  the  persons  here  portrayed, 
or  to  be  regarding  their  heads  as  their  pre}-,  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  This  singular  sarcophagus  is  from  Orvieto.  But  the 
most  important  monument  of  Etruscan  antiquity  newly  acquired 
is  a  large  sarcophagus  from  Cbiusi,  with  a  female  figure  of 
life-size  reclining  on  the  lid,  the  interest  of  which  lies  not  in  the 
beauty  of  her  form,  which  is  deficient  in  symmetrj^,  her  legs  and 
arms  being  of  unequal  length,  but  in  the  admirable  illustration 
it  presents  of  the  costume  and  decorations  of  an  Etruscan  lady  of 
rank.  The  well-known  effigy  on  the  "  Aphunei "  sarcophagus 
from  the  Casuccini  collection  (see  p.  316)  is  instructive  in  this 
respect  ;  but  the  marble  in  that  case,  if  ever  tinted,  has  now  lost 
its  hues,  and  presents  nothing  but  forms,  while  this  monument 
glows  Avith  colour,  and  shows  us  not  only  the  dress  but  the  very 
hues  and  patterns  that  Avere  in  fashion  in  Etruria  at  the  period  to 
Avhicli   it  belongs.     The   lady  Avho   is  here   effigied   Avas  named 

"  Larthia  Seianti  S "  i.e.  of  the  family  of  Sejanus,  the  latter 

part  of  the  designatory  inscription  being  illegible.  Her  eyes  and 
hair  are  broAA^n,  and  a  fillet  of  yellow  floAvers  circles  her  broAv,. 
spotted  Avith  red  and  green,  probably  to  represent  rubies  and 
emeralds.  She  Avears  a  Avhite  talaric  chiton,  Avith  short  sleeves, 
and  decorated  Avith  a  A'andyked  border  of  Tyrian  purple  round 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  also  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt 
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(just  as  Proserpine  is  represented  in  the  wootlcuts  at  p.  3ol  of 
Vol.  I.,  and  at  p.  58  of  Vol.  II.),  but  showing  also  a  broad 
longitudinal  stripe  of  the  same  purple  on  each  side  of  her  body 
doAvn  to  her  very  feet.  Her  himation  is  also  white,  with  a  deep 
purple  border,  and  a  girdle  of  gold  cloth,  studded  with  rubies,  is 
tied  beneath  her  bosom,  terminating  in  tassels  of  the  same.  Her 
sandals  are  also  of  piu-ple,  with  soles  of  gold,  and  an  emerald 
clasp  between  the  lirst  and  second  toe.  She  Avears  earrings, 
necklace  and  brooch  of  gold,  with  a  Medusa's  head  in  the  last,  a 
bracelet  and  arndet  in  a  double  chain  of  the  same  metal  studded 
A\nth  rubies  on  her  right  arm,  with  which  she  is  drawing  her  veil 
forward  ;  but  she  wears  no  rings  on  that  hand.  Her  left  hand, 
however,  in  which  she  holds  a  mirror,  or  more  probably  tablets, 
circled  with  a  gold  beading,  is  laden  with  rings,  a  massive  one  on 
her  thumb,  one  also  on  the  hrst  and  last  linger  respectively,  none 
on  the  middle,  but  two  on  the  wedding  iingcr,  both  of  large  size 
and  set  with  rubies.  Iler  ligure  displays  no  gilding,  the  gold  in 
every  case  being  represented  by  yellow  jiaint.  She  reclines  on 
two  cushions,  the  upper  being  yellow,  to  represent  cloth  of  gold, 
with  purple  stripes,  and  a  deep  gold  fringe  ;  the  lower  of  piuple, 
with  narrow  white  stripes,  and  a  purple  fringe.  Her  in-n  is 
decorated  with  bastard  Ionic  columns,  alternating  with  bossed 
2)hiahe  and  sunflowers,  which  glow  with  red,  yellow,  purple  and 
green  in  all  their  original  brilliancy.  This  monument  is  perhaps 
the  linest  specimen  of  Etruscan  jjolychrom}-  yet  brought  to  light. 

Page  lis,  to  note  3. — It  is  a  mis-statement  that  there  is  ''no  recorded 
evidence  "  of  the  practice  of  human  sacriiices  among  the  Etrus- 
cans, for  Macrobius  (Saturn.  I.  7)  informs  us  that  boys  were 
sacrificed  by  Tarquinius  Supcrbus  to  Mania,  the  mother  of  the 
Lares,  but  that  this  custom  was  abolished  by  Junius  Brutus  after 
the  expulsion  of  that  tyrant,  and  the  heads  of  garlic  and  p()i)pie8 
offered  in  their  stead. 

Page  200,  to  note  h. — In  1877  a  rich  stratmn  of  tin  was  discovered  in  the 
secondary  limestone  in  the  Poggio  del  Fumacchio  near  Campiglia, 
with  traces  of  ancient  workings.  Deecke's  ]MiilliT,  ii.  i>.  255.  For 
the  old  copper-mines  in  the  Poggio  Caporciano,  see  Targioni 
Tozzetti,  I.  p.  214. 

PiKjc  233. — Note  to  the  "  bronze  divinity  from  liuselho."  See  a  Paper  on  this 
"Antiipu-  Statuette"  by  Mr.  C.  W.  King,  M.A.,  of  Trinity 
Colh'ge,  in  Vol.  I\'.  of  tlie  (."andiridge  Antiquarian  Society's  Com- 
nuMucatioiis. 

Piuje  309,  to  note  5. — Since  this  note  was  in  ]>rint,  I  liavo  seen  the  collec- 
tion of  Trojan  antiipiilics  at  the  South  Kensington  Museinn,  and 
liave  no  iKsitation  in  declaring  my  lirm  belitf  that  not  one  single 
pot  there  e.\hii)ited  bears  the  face  of  an  owl,  and  that  all  those 
marked  with  eyes  are  attempts,  more  or  less  rude,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  human  face,  and  therefore,  as  suggested  in  the 
text,  have  a  slriet  analogy  to  the  ranopi  of  the  Etruscans.  If 
they  be  really  cinerary  pots,  they  give  rise  to  a  new  view  of  Ilis- 
warlik,  which,  at  the  period  to  which  tliey  belong,  must  have 
been  used  as  a  necnqiolis.     We  are  led  then  to  com  lude  cither 
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tliat  this  primitive  people  made  a  practice  of  l)urying  their  dead 
within  their  walls,  or  that  the  city  they  inhabited  occupied  a  dif- 
ferent site.  The  upright  projections  on  some  of  the  pots,  which 
Dr.  Schliemann  takes  for  the  wings  of  his  imaginary  owl,  and 
which  are  much  more  like  horns,  appear  to  me  to  be  mere  handles. 

Paqe  447,  to  note  5. — Whether  Lucius  Accius,  the  writer  of  tragedies,  and 
of  the  Eoman  annals  in  verse,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
n.c,  and  is  often  quoted  by  Cicero,  iMacrobius,  and  others,  was  of 
Etruscan  origin,  we  are  not  told,  but  it  is  probable  enough. 

Pcifje  495,  to  note  3. — Similar  ware  has  been  discovered  actually  beneath 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  near  the  Villa 
Caserta,  mixed  with  fragments  of  white  unglazed  pottery  bearing 
painted  bands,  and  with  Hint  instruments.  It  bears  a  close  analogy 
to  the  potter}^  of  Alba  Longa,  Avitli  which  it  is  probably  coeval,  and 
must  be  prior  to  the  age  of  Servius.  Bull.  Inst.  1875,  p.  230. — 
De  Eossi. 

Page  503,  to  note  9. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  ascertained,  on  the 
authority'  of  a  renowned  Egyptologist,  that  the  hieroglyphics  on 
these  bowls  are  not  legible  as  Egyptian,  and  are  therefore  mere 
imitations,  and  in  all  probabiHty  Phoenician,  as  Dr.  Ilelbig  main- 
tains. 

Pa(je  515,  to  note  2. — But  the  opinion  broached  by  Professor  Antonio 
Salinas,  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Palermo,  appears  much  more 
consistent  with  probability — that  these  whorls  served  as  weights, 
ciywdts,  Xmat,  to  keep  the  threads  of  the  warp  straight  in  an 
upright  loom.     Bull.  Inst.  18G4,  p.  3G. 
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Page  10,  liiic  2  from  the  bottom,  for  "  as  no  ven-  eiu-ly  date,"  rtnd  " as  of  no  very  cail y  date." 

2S,  note  8,  line  1,/or  '*  \>.  11,"  mul  "  \>.  14." 

35,  line  8, /or  "bosom,"  irml  "  sliores." 

82,     „    .'J, /"!•"  Mivnad, "(•«'<?"  M:enads." 

85,    „  2'.>,/o<-  "  four,"  rccul  "  eight." 

85,     „  30,  for  "that,"  rmd  "one." 

StJ,    ,,    i>,  /"!•  "  The  other  three  cases,"  rrwl  "Tliree  other  cases." 

iU,  ,,  25,  /<)/■  the  snitriicc  "  One  of  the  cinerary  urns  ....  bears,  &c."  raid  "  Forone  cinerary 
iini,  fonnerly  at  Cliiusi,  but  said  to  have  l)eeu  transferred  to  tliis  Collection,  I  lookeil 
in  vain.     It  bears,  &e." 

05,     ,,  12, /«/•  "are,"  rrttil  "were." 

110,     ,,  13, /or  "  the  latter,"  mid  "these  objects,"  and/ir  "former,"  rend  "  trees." 
132,  to  note  7,  add  "  Heraclides,  n\\  Atlien.  xii.  5." 

180,  note  l,/"r  "  desi)at<-liiiig  Bellerophon  to  Lycia,"  rend  "  making  advances  to  Belk'roiilion." 
100,  line  3  fmm  tlie  bottom, /'<r  "  Imckle,"  ni'd  "  knuckU-." 
337,  note  3,  line  2,  I'jhr  "  2is,"  ndd  "  Hidl.  Inst.  lS7i>,  j..  l.VJ." 
345,  in  tlie  ([notation  from  Virgil, /or  "  Ut  quondan,"  rend  "  L't  iiuondam." 
411),  note  5, /«r  "augmentative,  rend   "derivative." 
428,  line  l!»,/jr  "  left  thigh,"  read  "  right  tliigli." 
431,  note  5,  add  "  Hull.  Inst.  IS'.S,  ji.  01,  et  .sn/.— Concstabile." 
442,  line  11  from  the  bottom, /cr  "cimetar,"  rend  "cimeter." 
4^'',     >,      7, /or  "  Haglione,"  /(■("/  "  Hagljoni." 
475,     ,,    11  from  tlie  bottom, /or  "  (vkvkAoi,"  read  "  (vkvkKoi." 

480,     „      8  from  tlic  lM)ttom, /or  Vic  seidenrc  "but  this  one,  &c.,"  ivad  "but  this  one  fi'om  .a 
tomb  at  Vulci  does  not  yield  in  beauty  to  any  yet  known,  save  to  that  jieerless  one 
in  the  Kircherian  Museum." 
4SC,     ,,    ^l,/i)r  the  geiiteiin:  "  These  cU'corations,  &c.,"  rend  "Those  bowls  ajii'ear  to  be  jiniTly 

Kgyjitian,  but  are  now  ]irouo>nicod  to  Ik;  mere  imitations  by  I'luenician  artists." 
.'i07,  note  0,  line  1  in  thi'  second  column,  nfter  "Cf."  in.serl  "  I.iv.  I.  ri'i." 
514,  line  4  from  tlie  bottom, /"r  "  At  a  later  iieriod,"  rend  "  In  tliose  of  a  later  period." 
.''>35,    ,,  2, /or  "  the  osHuary,"  rend  "  the  ossuary  jwit." 
530,    „  !•,/(/»•  "one  exception,"  rend  "  very  few  exceptions. " 
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